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Story  of  the  Heavens. 


“  The  Story  of  the  Heavens”  is  the  title  of  our  book.  We  have 
indeed  a  wondrous  story  to  narrate ;  and  could  we  tell  it  ade¬ 
quately,  it  would  prove  of  boundless  interest  and  of  exquisite 
beauty.  It  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  the  mightiest  efforts  of 
nature  and  the  greatest  achievements  of  human  genius. 

Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  the  questions  which  will  be  naturally  . 
asked  by  one  who  seeks  to  learn  something  of  those  glorious  bodies 
which  adorn  our  skies :  What  is  the  Suu — how  hot,  how  big,  and 
how  distant  ?  whence  comes  its  heat  ?  What  is  the  Moon  ?  What 
scenery  do  its  landscapes  show  ?  how  does  the  moon  move  ?  how  is 
it  related  to  the  earth  ?  What  of  the  planets — are  they  globes  like 
the  earth  ?  how  large  are  they,  and  how  far  off  ?  What  do  we 
know  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  ? 
What  was  the  memorable  discovery  of  Uranus  ?  and  what  was  the 
supreme  intellectual  triumph  which  brought  the  planet  Neptune 
to  light?  Then,  as  to  the  other  bodies  of  our  system,  what 
are  we  to  say  of  those  mysterious  objects,  the  comets?  can  we 
perceive  order  to  reign  in  their.,  seemingly  capricious  movements  ? 
do  we  know  anything  of  their  nature  and  of  the  marvellous  tails 
with  which  they  are  often  decorated  ?  What  can  be  told  about 
the  familiar  shooting-star  which  so  often  dashes  into  our  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  perish  in  a  streak  of  splendour  ?  What  do  we  know  of 
those  constellations  which  have  been  from  all  antiquity,  and  of 
the  myriad  hosts  of  smaller  stars  which  our  telescopes  disclose  ? 
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is  the  same  sun;  but  this  would  not  be  an  obvious  truth  to  one  who 
thought  his  senses  showed  him  that  the  earth  was  a  Hat  plane  of 
indefinite  extent,  and  that  around  the  inhabited  regions  on  all  sides 
extended,  to  vast  distances,  either  desert  wastes  or  trackless  oceans. 
How  could  the  sun,  which  plunged  into  the  ocean  at  a  fabulous 
distance  in  the  west,  reappear  the  next  morning  at  an  equally 
great  distance  to  the  east  ?  The  old  mythological  account  asserted 
that  after  the  sun  had  dipped  in  the  western  ocean  at  sunset  (the 
Iberians,  and  other  ancient  nations,  actually  imagined  that  they 
could  hear  the  hissing  of  the  waters  when  the  glowing  globe  was 
plunged  therein),  he  was  seized  by  Vulcan  and  placed  in  a  golden 
goblet,  and  thus  navigated  the  ocean  round  by  the  north,  so  as  to 
reach  the  east  again  in  time  for  sunrise  the  following  morning. 
Even  the  more  sober  physicists  of  old,  as  we  are  told  by  Aristotle, 
believed  that  in  some  manner  the  sun  was  conveyed  round  over  the 
earth’s  surface  by  the  north,  and  that  the  darkness  of  night  arose 
from  the  elevation  of  the  northern  lands,  which  cut  off  the  sun’s 
light  during  his  midnight  voyage. 

Even  in  very  early  times  it  was  found  more  rational  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  sun  actually  pursued  his  course  down  below  the  solid 
earth  during  the  darkness  of  night.  The  earliest  astronomers  had, 
moreover,  learned  to  recognise  the  fixed  stars.  It  was  seen  that, 
like  the  sun,  many  of  these  stars  rose  and  set  in  the  course  of  the 
diurnal  movement,  while  the  moon  obviously  followed  the  same  law. 
It  thus  became  plain  that  the  various  heavenly  bodies  possessed 
the  power  of  actually  going  below  the  solid  earth.  Once  it  was 
realised  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  heavens  performed  these 
movements,  it  became  possible  to  take  a  very  important  step  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  It  was  clear  that 
the  earth  could  not  be  a  plane  extending  to  an  indefinitely  great 
distance.  It  was  also  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  finite  depth  to 
the  earth  below  our  feet.  Nay,  more,  it  became  certain  that  what¬ 
ever  be  the  shape  of  the  earth,  it  was  at  all  events  something 
detached  from  all  other  bodies,  and  poised  without  visible  support 
in  space.  When  first  presented  to  the  mind  of  man,  this  must  have 
appeared  a  very  startling  truth.  It  was  surely  difficult  to  realise 
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that  the  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand  reposed  on  nothing;!?  Wh«l 
is  to  keep  it  from  falling  ?  How  can  it  be  poised,  like  thefegwscWy 
coffin  of  Mahomet,  without  tangible  support?  Bat  difficq£&  ifc 
may  have  been  to  receive  this  doctrine,  yet  its  necessary '  truth, 
commanded  assent,  and  the  first  great  step  in  Astronomy  had  been 

The  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  recurrence  of  seed-time  and 
of  harvest  must,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been  associated  with 
certain  changes  in  the  position  of  the  6un.  In  the  summer  at  mid¬ 
day  the  sun  rises  high  in  the  heavens,  in  the  winter  the  sun  is 
always  low.  The  sun,  therefore,  had  an  annual  movement  up  and 
down  in  the  heavens,  combined  with  the  diurnal  movement  of  rising 
and  setting.  But  besides  these  movements  of  the  sun  there  was 
another  of  no  less  importance,  which  was  not  quite  so  obvious, 
though  still  capable  of  being  detected  by  the  simplest  observations, 
when  combined  vvith  a  philosophical  habit  of  reflection.  The  very 
earliest  observers  of  the  stars  can  hardly  fail  to  have  noticed,  that 
the  constellations  visible  at  night  varied  with  the  season  of  the 
year.  For  instance,  the  constellation  of  Orion,  which  is  so  well 
seen  during  the  winter  nights,  becomes  invisible  in  the  summer, 
and  the  place  it  occupied  is  then  taken  by  quite  different  stars. 
So  it  is  with  other  constellations;  and,  indeed,  in  ancient  days, 
the  time  for  commencing  the  cycle  of  agricultural  occupations 
was  sometimes  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  constellations  in 
the  evening. 

Reflection  on  this  subject  must  have  demonstrated  in  very 
early  times  the  apparent  annual  movement  of  the  sun.  It  was 
seen  that  the  places  of  the  stars,  relatively  to  each  other,  did  not 
alter  appreciably,  and  there  could  be  no  explanation  of  the  changes 
in  the  constellations  with  the  seasons,  except  by  supposing  that  the 
place  of  the  sun  was  altering,  so  as  to  make  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  heavens  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  same  conclusion  is 
easily  confirmed  by  looking  from  time  to  time  at  the  west  after 
sunset,  and  watching  the.  stars.  As  the  season  progresses,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  6aeh  evening  the  western  constellations  sink  lower 
and  lower  towards  the  sun,  until  at  length  they  come  so  near  the 
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sun  that  they  set  at  the  same  time  as  lie  (lues.  This  is  simply 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  sun  is  gradually  but  con¬ 
tinually  rising  up  from  the  west  to  meet  the  stars.  This  motion 
is  of  eourse  not  to  he  confounded  with  the  ordinary  diurnal 
motion,  in  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  alike  participate;  inas¬ 
much  as  besides  this  motion  of  the  whole  heavens,  the  sun  has  a  slow 
motion  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  so  that  while  the  sun  and  a  star 
inay  set  to-day  at  the  same  time,  by  to-morrow  tbe  sun  will  have 
moved  a  little  towards  the  east,  relatively  to  the  star,  and  thus  the 
star  will  set  a  few  minutes  before  the  sun.* 

I  lie  patient  watchings  of  the  early  astronomers  enabled  the  suit’s 
track  llimuo-li  the  heavens  to  be  ascertained,  and  it  was  found  that 
in  its  annual  circuit  the  sun  invariably  pursued  the  same  path  and 
traversed  the  same  constellations.  The  belt  of  constellations  thus 
specially  distinguished  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  zodiac,  while 
the  circle  traversed  by  the  sun  is  called  the  ecliptic.  The  zodiac 
was  divided  into  twelve  equal  portions  or  “  signs,”  and  thus  the 
stages  on  the  sun’s  great  journey  were  conveniently  indicated.  In 
the  very  earliest  ages,  also,  it  seems  that  the  duration  of  the  year,  or 
the  period  required  hv  the  sun  to  run  its  course  around  the  heavens, 
became  accurately  known.  The  skill  of  the  ancient  geometers  was 
also  demonstrated  by  the  accurate  measures  they  succeeded  in 
making-  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic  with  regard  to  the  equator, 
and  in  measuring-  the  angle  between  these  two  most  important 
circles  on  the  heavens. 

The  principal  phenomena  presented  by  the  motion  of  the  moon 
have  also  been  understood  from  an  antiquity  beyond  all  historical 
record.  The  slightest  attention  reveals  the  important  truth  that 
the  moon  does  not  occupy  a  fixed  position  in  the  starry  heavens. 
Indeed,  the  motion  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  is  a  phenomenon 
much  more  easy  to  recognise  than  that  of  the  sun  among  the  stars, 
as  during  the  course  of  a  single  night  the  movement  of  the  moon 
from  west  to  east  across  the  heavens  can  be  perceived  with  but 
very  moderate  attention.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  motion  of 

*  It  inav,  however,  be  remarked  that  a  star  is  never  to  set,  as  owing  to  our 
atmosphere  it  ceases  to  be  visible  before  it  readies  the  horizon. 
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Ptolpmy  saw  that  the  shape  of  the  earth  was  globular,  and  he 
demonstrated  this  by  the  arguments  which  we  employ  at  the 
present  day.  He  also  saw  how  this  mighty  globe  was  poised,  in 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe.  He  admitted 
that  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  whole  heavens  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  but  he  assigned 
reasons  for  the  deliberate  rejection  of  this  view.  The  earth 
according  to  him  was  a  fixed  body;  it  possessed  neither  rotation  nor 
translation,  but  remained  constantly  at  rest  at  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  The  sun  and  the  moon  he  supposed  to  move  in  circular 
orbits  around  the  earth  in  the  centre.  The  movements  of  the 
planets  were  more  complicated,  as  it  was  necessary  to  account  for 
the  occasional  retrograde  motions  as  well  as  for  the  direct  motions. 
The  ancient  geometry  refused  to  admit  that  any  movement,  except 
circular,  could  be  perfect,  and  accordingly  a  contrivance  was  devised 
by  which  each  planet  revolved  in  a  circle,  while  the  centre  of 
that  circle  described  another  circle  around  the  earth.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  scheme,  though  so  widely  divergent  from  what 
is  now  known  to  be  the  truth,  did  really  present  a  fairly  accurate 
account  of  the  movements  of  the  planets. 

Such  was  the  system  of  Astronomy  which  prevailed  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which  was  only  finally  overturned  by  the  great 
work  to  which  Copernicus  devoted  his  lifetime.  The  discovery  of 
the  true  system  of  the  universe  was  nearly  simultaneous  with  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  The  first  principles 
which  were  established  by  the  labours  of  Copernicus,  stated  that 
the  diurnal  movement  of  the  heavens  was  really  due  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  He  showed  the  difference  between  real 
motions  and  apparent  motions;  he  proved  that  all  the  appearances 
of  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  stars  could  be 
just  as  well  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  earth  rotated, 
as  by  the  more  cumbrous  supposition  of  Ptolemy.  He  showed  that 
the  latter  supposition  would  attribute  an  almost  infinite  velocity 
to  the  stars,  and  that  the  rotation  of  the  entire  universe  around  the 
earth  was  really  a  preposterous  supposition.  The  second  great 
point,  which  it  is  the  immortal  glory  of  Copernicus  to  have 
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f *  in  i  't  i  <]  i  i  n  *  1  to  th«i  earth  its  true  position  in  the  fabric 
r\  »li  uri  *  i-i  U  transferred  the  centre,  abo«i  which  .ait  tne 
M  in<  1  n  Ur  li  «n  the  eartb  to  tb**  &uu;  and  he  e-ubbabwi  the 

->m  uh  t  1  Uutb,  t!  it  o,tr  e.iith  a  afo  ,n  mt-lv 

ono  oi  the  svsteTD  ot  planets  revolvuisr  around  the  s-m.  and 
p  t  mi  >  i  ,i  '1  >U\.iuth.  p.H.-of  \iniwidoj  Mm- 

‘'i1  i  ii.  ij  <>  i'hm  ,  tile  o-t(  it  'ihiMi'iiri  uti'li  -ui.o* 

\  i]  J  i  ic  my  those  •li-ttntt  i  \n  us  ot  i  .•  .  uih\  mi  p 
nnsr.ifr  from  the  fact  that,  wo  are  i.ionuabrl  on  that  particular 
planet-  Tlie  achievement  ol  (  oj  ui  in  s  u  >-  im  ■]  "o  *>■  h>In  uni  bv 
the  invention  of  the  ti  le-r<  pe  t  *i  it  woiiirn  I'-triintm  \\  u  he  h 
the  modem  science  ot  astronomy  has  beou  created.  To  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  most,  important  subject  we  may  well  devote 
the  lirst  chapter  of  oar  book. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THU  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

Early  Astronomical  Observations — The  Observatory  of  Tycho  Brahe — The  Pupil 
of  the  Eye- Vision  of  Paint  Objects— The  Telescope— The  Object-Glass— 
Advantages  of  Large  Telescopes — The  Equatorial — The  Observatory — The 
Power  of  a  Telescope— Reflecting  Telescopes— Lord  Rosse’s  Great  Reflector 
at  Parsonstown — flow  the  mighty  Telescope  is  used — The  Instruments  of 
Precision — The  Meridian  Circle — The  Spider  Lines — Delicacy  of  pointing  a 
Telescope— The  Precautions  necessary  in  making  Observations— The  Ideal 
Instrument  and  the  Practical  one — The  Elimination  of  Error — The  ordinary 
Opera-Glass  as  an  Astronomical  Instrument — The  Great  Bear — Counting  the 
Stars  in  the  Constellation — How  to  become  an  Observer. 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  are  as  little 
known,  as  the  earliest  discoveries  in  astronomy  itself.  Probably 
the  first  application  of  instruments  to  the  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  consisted  in  the  extremely  simple  operation  of 
measuring1  the  length  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  sun  at  noonday. 
The  variations  in  the  length  of  this  shadow  from  day  to  day,  and 
its  periodical  maxima  and  minima,  furnished  valuable  information 
in  the  early  attempts  to  investigate  the  movements  of  the  sun.  But 
even  in  very  early  times  there  were  astronomical  instruments  em¬ 
ployed  which  possessed  considerable  complexity,  and  showed  no  small 
amount  of  astronomical  knowledge. 

The  first  great  advance  in  this  subject  was  made  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Tycho  Brahe,  who  was  born  in  1546,  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Copernicus.  His  attention  seems  first  to  have  been 
directed  to  astronomy  by  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred  on 
the  21st  August,  1560.  It  amazed  his  reflective  spirit  to  find 
that  so  surprising  a  phenomenon  admitted  of  actual  prediction,  and 
he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  a  science  possessed 
of  such  wonderful  precision.  In  the  year  1576  the  King  of 
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Pen  rn;  u-k  had  established  Tycho  Brahe  on  the  island  of  linen,  and 
h,dfu  n  )  11m  \v  Ih  the  jlnnhd  l>-  j  \  ,tm  \  .  I  1  in.1  mj;  It 

ms  hue  tint  rInh  iwdu<m-K  ibinulihi  {la  is  >1  h  la  tui.Iy 
bodies  for  some  twontv  years,  and  accumulated  the  noser  vat  ions 
w li] r J\  up  (1  -til's  il,  m  the  hands  oi  X(pln,t  1  <1  (  th>  jj'eit 

discovery  of  tOe  {ilanetarv  movements.  Compared  with  our  modern 
astronomical  equipment  the  threat  instruments  of  'I. veil* >  are  hut 
quaint  and  primitive  apparatus.  Ill  his  days  the  Tele*i'<qte  had  not. 
yet  been  invented,  and  he  could  only  determine  the  places  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  a  comparatively  crude  manner :  but  his  skill  and 
jrticiKP  m  t  j’K  t  drepu  (  mj  1  u  1  in  *m  mijutuhon  of  Ins 
lii-t  nme  ds,  iiidvit  hi  a  it  1  i{  ’»  vim  *  1  iK(]  ■  h  of  minute 
astronomical  observation  commences. 

Hi  iipph<  at  on  1  *■  the  ^  ’  un]  h  U  ih  >_m  i  nnwi  wi  mb  rful 
in  pul -v  to  the  •■[u'h  it  ^ho  L  m  \  n  lo  'I’oivim  1  liniiy 
nrai  vtouds  oui  purmwi  My  ir>  to  t  W  i\  I  b  1  1  1  it  il  me 
foi  ins  yfurui  ti<  1  u  ,lli  +  Ins  vU| 1 1  u  imn(ki  ht  t  f  it  -  iiliiie- 
nerds  m  h  ’  itk'c  nl  s*  .  t  p  1  s  0)  i-.ni  mi  n  1(  v\  n  (nbleo 
who  first  laid  with  any  sn.hdirv  the  foundation  oi  tne  science  of 
n  «  d  whirl  lOmiiUii,  w  tl  1  in  sj  t  ]f  1  d  {  ihiisti  it’on  ; 

and  it  was  he  who  expounded  and  uphold  l tie  emit  doct  rine  of 

Copernicus,  and  thereby  drew  down  upon  ininselt  the  penalties  of 
the  IiKinisition. 

The  structure  ot  the  eye  itself,  and  more  particularly  the 
exquispL  1 1  ,pt,  nun  of  the  pnpih  presents  ns  with  an  apt  illustra¬ 
tion  01:  the  principle  of  the.  telescope.  To  see  an  object,  it  is 
necessary  time  the  light  from  that  object  should  enter  the  eye. 
Till-  junta’  Ihimuh  which  the  light  enters  the  eve  is  the  pupil. 

In  daytime,  when  tin-  light  is  abundant,  the  iris  gradually 

de<  1  c.  «es  the  =i/p  of  the  pupil,  mid  as  the  portal  is  thus  con¬ 
tracted,  l#ss  hyht  can  enter.  At  night,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  light  is  scarce  the  1  \<  irqiiics  to  grasp,  all  it  can.  The 
pupil  then  expands,  more  and  more  light  is  admitted  according 
m  the  piqil  m  as  ]  i_o  i  1  til  at  length  the  pupil  is  dilated  to 
its  utxmwst  extent.  The  admission  of  light  is  thus  controlled  in 
the  m>  »t  perfect  manner. 
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The  stars  send  us  their  fee  ole  rays  of  light,  and  those  rays  form 
an  image  on  the  retina ;  hut,  even  with  the  most  widely-opened  pupil, 
it  may  happen  that  the  image  is  still  not  bright  enough  to  excite 
the  sensation  of  vision.  Here  the  telescope  comes  to  our  aid :  it 
catches  all  the  rays  in  a  beam  of  dimensions  far  too  large  to  enter 
the  pupil,  and  concentrates  those  rays  into  a  small 
beam  which  can  enter  the  pupil.  We  thus  have 
the  image  on  the  retina  intensified  in  brilliancy ; 
in  fact,  it  is  illuminated  with  nearly  as  much 
light  as  would  he  obtained  through  a  pupil  as 
large  as  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope. 

In  our  astronomical  observatories  we  find  two 
entirely  different  classes  of  telescopes.  The  more 
familiar  forms  are  those  known  as  refractors,  in 
which  the  operation  of  condensing  the  rays  of 
light  is  effected  by  refraction.  The  same  object 
can,  however,  be  attained  in  a  wholly  different 
manner  by  the  aid  of  the  laws  of  reflection,  and 
accordingly  many  telescopes,  including  the  most 
gigantic  instruments  yet  erected,  are  known  as 
reflectors.  The  character  of  the  refractor  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  rays  from  the  star  fall  upon  the 
object-glass  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  telescope, 
and  after  passing  through  it  they  are  refracted 
into  a  converging  beam,  so  that  all  intersect  at 
the  focus.  Diverging  from  thence,  they  encounter 
the  eye-piece,  which  has  the  effect  of  again  re-  |ri  ijin,T 

ducing  them  to  pai-allelism.  The  large  cylindrical  Telescope, 
beam  which  poured  down  on  the  object-glass  is 
thus  concentrated  into  a  small  one,  which  can  enter  the  pupil.  The 
composite  nature  of  light  requires  a  more  complex  form  of  object- 
glass  than  the  simple  lens  here  shown.  In  modern  telescopes  we 
employ  what  is  known  as  the  achromatic  object-glass,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  one  lens  of  flint  glass  and  one  of  crown  glass,  combined 
together. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent,  that  the  larger  the  object-glass,  the 
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Observatory  for  the  equatorial  telescope,  the  object-glass  of  winch 

££7“?  ‘v°ard.  °f  iub,r4ibi“ 

on  the  ten  ”f  I,  i,  *  P“rt  °*  tb"  b“ldinS  is  a  circular  wall, 

j,  a  shutter  b  n  T'S  *  hemisPheric“>  r»»f-  I"  this  root 
shutter,  which  can  be  opened  so  as  to  allow  the  telescope  in 


the  interior  to  be  directed  towards  the  heavens.  The  whole  struc¬ 
ture  revolves,  so  that  the  opening  may  he  pointed  to  any  part  of 
the  sky  which  it  is  desired  to  examine.  The  next  view  (Fi*>-  ;3) 
exhibits  a  section  of  the  roof,  showing  the  machinery  by  which 
the  attendant  causes  it  to  revolve,  as  well  as  the  telescope  itself. 
The  eye  of  the  observer  is  at  the  eye-piece,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of 
turning  a  handle,  which  has  the  power  of  slowly  moving  the 
telescope,  in  order  to  direct  the  instrument  towards  any  point"^ 
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may  bo  desired.  A  telescope  mounted  in  the  manner  here  shown, 
is  called  an  equatorial.  The  convenience  of  the  equatorial  form  of 
mounting  lies  in  the  case  with  which  the  telescope  can  be  moved 
so  as  to  follow  any  celestial  object  in  its  journey  around  the  sky. 
The  necessary  movements  are  given  by  clockwork,  so  that,  once 
the  instrument  has  been  correctly  pointed,  and  the  clockwork 
started,  the  star  will  remain  in  the  observer’s  field  of  view  not¬ 
withstanding  the  apparent  diurnal  movement.  The  two  lenses 
which  together  form  the  object-glass  are  in  this  case  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  and  it  is  on  the  correctness  of  the  objective  that  the 
good  performance  of  the  telescope  mainly  depends.  The  eye-piece 
consists  merely  of  one  or  two  small  lenses ;  various  eye-pieces  can 
be  employed,  according  to  the  magnifying  power  which  may  be 
desired.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  for  many  purposes  of  astronomy 
highly  magnifying  powers  are  not  desirable.  The  obieet-glass  can 
only  grasp  a  certain  quantity  of  light,  and  if  the  magnifying  power 
be  too  great,  the  light  will  be  thinly  dispersed  over  a  large  surface, 
and  the  result  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  power  of  a  refracting  telescope — so  far  as  the  expression  has 
a  definite  meaning — is  measured  by  the  diameter  of  its  object-glass. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  some  degree  of  rivalry  between  the  various 
civilised  nations  as  to  which  should  possess  the  greatest  refracting 
telescope.  Among  the  largest  telescopes  of  this  type  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  is  that  recently  constructed  by  Mr.  Howard  Grubb, 
of  Dublin,  for  the  splendid  observatory  at  Vienna.  This  great 
instrument  is  represented  in  Pig.  4.  The  dimensions  of  it  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  objeet-glass  is  two  feet  and 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Many  ingenious  contrivances  obviate 
the  inconveniences  incident  to  the  use  of  an  instrument  of  such 
vast  proportions.  We  may  here  only  notice  the  method  by 
which  the  graduated  circles  attached  to  the -telescope  are  brought 
within  easy  view  of  the  observer.  These  circles  are  situated  at 
parts  of  the  instrument  very  remote  from  the  eye-piece  at  which 
the  observer  is  stationed.  They  can,  however,  be  readily  seen 
by  small  auxiliary  telescope  tubes  (shown  in  the  figure,  close  to 
the  eye-piece),  which,  by  suitable  reflectors,  conduct  the  rays  of 


gradually  increasing,  and  they  have 
recently  completed  a.  gigantic  telescope 
with  an  h  ed-glns1?  of  uo  less  than 
tiuiG  inches  m  diameter  fur  the  Rus¬ 
sian  astronomers. 

Can  refracting  telescopes  he  con¬ 
structed  of  still  greater  dimensions  ? 
The  present  Inml  to  the  m’c  of  the 
retractor  ehieflv  lies  m  the  material  of 
the  object-glass.  Glass  manufacturers 
exporif  neo  great  rbflieuitics  m  any 
attempts  to  form  !arg«_  di'-es  of  opti¬ 
cal  glass  pure  -enough  and  uniform 
enough  to  he  suitable  for  telescopes.. 


5.— Pi-in 


I  pin  Of  IIu 

r  rIeisscope. 


Ihese  difficulties  increase  with  every 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  instrument, 
and  at  the  present .  moment  this  is  the 
chief  impediment  -  to  the  construction 
of  refracting  telescopes  of  the  largest 
dimensions. 

There  is,  however,  the  alternative 
method  of  constructing  a  telescope,  in  which  this  difficulty  does  not 
arise.  The  simplest  form  of  reflector  is  that  shown  in  Fig,  5,  which 
represents  the  Herscheliau  instrument.  The  rays  from  the  star 
fall  on  a  beautifully  polished  and .  carefully  shaped  mirror,  so 
that,  after  the  reflection,  they  proceed  to  a  focus,  and.  diverging 
thence,  fall  on  the  eye- piece,  from  which  they  emerge,  reduced  to 
parallelism  and  fitted  for  reception  by  the.  eye.  It  is  essentially  on 
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i !,;<.•  nrinfi|i!'\  though  \vi11i  on  additional  reflection,  that  the 
m igh t-ir-'^f.  tokwopn  .in  existence  has  been  constructed.  This 
renowned  instrument,  known  wherever  science  is  known,  was  built, 
forty  years  ago,  >>y  the  Into  Earl  <»t  Kosse  at  Parsonstown.  The 
colossal  dimensions  of  tins  instrument  have  never  been  surpassed ; 
they  have,  indeed,  never  been  rivalled.  The  reflector  in  this  case  is 
a  tlnclc  metallic  disc,  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  copper 
to  one  of  tin,  forming  a  hard  and  brittle  metal  intractable  for 
mechanical  operations,  but  admitting'  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and  of 
receiving  and  retaining  an  accurate  figure.  The  great  reflector — 
six  feer.  in  diameter — reposes  at  the  end  of  a  tube  sixty  feet 
long.  This  tube  is  mounted  between  two  castellated  walls  of 
masonry,  which  form  an  imposing  feature  on  the  lawn  at  Birr 
Castle,  as  represented  in  Fig.  <:>.  This  instrument  does  not  admit 
of  being  directed  towards  any  part  of  the  sky  like  the  equatorials 
we  have  recently  been  considering.  The  great  reflector  is  only 
capable  of  an  up  and  down  movement  along  the  meridian,  and 
of  a  small  lateral  movement  east  and  west  of  the  meridian. 
A  little  consideration  will,  however,  show  that,  though  the 
tiles-  ope  cannot  at  any  moment  be  directed  to  any  particular  star, 
yd  tli  ,1  each  star  visible  in  the  latitude  of  Parsonstown  can  be 
observed  when  looked  for  at  the  right  time. 

As  the  object  is  approaching  the  meridian,  be  it  planet  or 
comet,  star  or  nebula,  the  telescope  is  .raised  to  the  right  height. 
Tins  is  accomplished  by  a  chain  passing  from  the  mouth  of 
the  instrument  to  a.  windlass  at  the  northern  end  of  the  walls. 
By  tins  windlass  the  telescope  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  an 
ingenious  system  of  counterpoises  renders  the  movement  equally 
easy  at  all  altitudes.  The  observer  then  takes  his  station  in  the 
lofty  gallery  which  gives  access  to  the  eye-piece ;  and  when  the 
right  moment  has  arrived,"  the  object  enters  the  field  of  view. 
A  vast  clockwork  mechanism  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  gives 
movement  to  the  great  instrument,  so  that  the  object  can  be 
followed  by  the  observer  until  he  has  made  his  measurements,  or 
finished  his  drawing. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  stupendous  size 
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of  this  telescope  (the  tube  is  large  enough  for  a  tall  man  to  walk 
through  without  stooping),  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  observe  with. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  for  all  the  purposes  of 


astronomy  an  instrument  so  colossal  is  the  most  suitable.  The 
mighty  reflector  is  chiefly  of  use  where  very  faint  objects 
are  to  be  sought  for;  but  where  accurate  measurements  are 
required  of  objects  not  unusually  faint,  telescopes  of  smaller  di¬ 
mensions  and  of  different  construction  are  more  suitable.  Among 
the  other  great  reflectors,  we  may,  mention  that  constructed  by 
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Mr.  Common,  of  Ealing,  three  feet  in  aperture,  which  possesses 
great  optical  perfection  and  lms  (lone  excellent  astronomical 
work. 

The.  fundamental  truths  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  lawn  been  chiefly  learned  from  the  work  of  instruments  of 
<omjn>.iln«l\  moderate  teloMopn*  power,  specially  arranged  to 
enable  precise  measures  of  position  to  he  secured.  Indeed,  in  the 
eariv  stages  of  astronomy,  important  observations  of  position  were 
obtained  by  contrivances  which,  showed  the  direction  of  the  object 
without  any  telescopic  aid. 

In  our  modern  observatories  the  most  important  measurements 
are.  those  obtained  by  that  most  accurate  of  all  instruments  of  pre¬ 
cision,  known  as  the  meridian  circle.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  attempt  to  give  here  any  minute  description  of  this  instrument, 
even  in  any  of  its  multitudinous  forms.  It  is,  however,  equally 
impossible,  in  any  adequate  account,  of  the  Story  of  the  Heavens, 
to  avoid  some  reference  to  this  fundamental  instrument  ;  and 
therefore  we  shall  give  a  very  brief  account  of  .  one  of  the 
simpler  forms,  choosing  for  this  purpose  a  great,  instrument  in 
the  Paris  Observatory,  which  is  represented  in  the  illustration 

(%•  7). 

The  telescope  is  attached  at  its  centre  to  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  its  length.  The  pivots  at  the  extremities  of  this  axis 
rotate  in  fixed  bearings,  so  that,  the  movements  of  the  teles¬ 
cope  are  completely  restricted  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  In¬ 
side  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  extremely  fine  vertical  lines  are 
stretched.  The  observer  watches  the  moon,  or  star,  or  planet, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  object,  enter  the  field  of  view ;  and  he 
notes  the  second,  or  fraction  of  a  second,  by  the  dock,  as  the  star 
passes  over  each  of  the  lines.  The  circle  attached  to  the  teles¬ 
cope  is  divided  into  degrees  and  subdivisions  of  a  degree,  and  this 
circle,  which  moves  with  the  telescope,  will  indicate  the  eleva¬ 
tion  at  which  the  telescope  is  pointed.  For  the  accurate  reading 
of  the  circle,  microscopes  are  used.  These  microscopes  are  shown 
in  the  sketch,  each  one  being  fixed  into  an  aperture  in  the  wall 
winch  supports  one  of  the  pivots.  At  the  opposite  side  is  a  lamp. 
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the  light  from  which  passes  through  the  perforated  pivot  and  is 
thence  deflected  to  illuminate  the  lines  at  the  focus. 

The  lines,  which  the  observer  sees  stretched  over  the  field  of 
view  of  the  telescope,  demand  a  few  words  of  explanation.  We 
require  for  this  purpose  a  line  which  shall  he  very  fine  and  durable, 
elastic,  and  of  little  or  no  weight.  These  conditions  cannot  be 
completely  fulfilled  by  any  metallic  wire,  but  they  are  most 
exquisitely  fulfilled  in  the  beautiful  thread  which  is  spun  by  the 
spider.  These  gossamer  threads  are  stretched  with  nice  skill 
across  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  and  secured  in  their 
proper  places.  With  instruments  so  furnished,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  precision  of  modern  observations.  The  telescope  is 
directed  towards  a  star,  and  the  image  of  the  star  is  a  minute 
point  of  light.  When  that  point  is  made  to  coincide  with  the 
intersection  of  the  two  central  spider  lines,  the  telescope  is  properly 
sighted. 

We  use  the  word  sighted  designedly,  because  we  wish  to  suggest 
a  comparison  between  the  sighting  of  a  rifle  at  the  target  and  the 
sighting  of  a  telescope  at  a  star.  Instead  of  the  large  bull's-eye 
of  a  rifle-target,  suppose  that  the  target  only  contained  an  ordinary 
watch-dial ;  the  rifleman  would  not  be  able  to  sight  the  dial. 
But  with  the  telescope  of  the  meridian  circle  we  could  easily  see 
the  watch-dial  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  meridian  circle  has, 
indeed,  such  delicacy  as  a  sighting  instrument,  that  it  could  be 
pointed  separately  to  each  of  two  stars,  which  subtend  at  the  eye 
an  angle  no  greater  than  that  subtended  by  an  adjoining  pair  of 
the  sixty  minute  dots  around  the  circumference  of  a  watch  dial  a 
mile  away. 

This  delicacy  of  sighting  would  be  of  little  use  were  it.  not 
combined  with  arrangements  by  which,  when  the  telescope  has 
.  been  pointed  correctly,  its  position  can  be  ascertained  and  recorded. 
One  element  is  secured  by  the  astronomical  clock,  which  gives  the 
moment  when  the  object  crosses  the  central  vertical  wire  ;  the  other 
element  is  given  by  the  graduated  circle  which  reads  the  zenith 
distance. 

Superb  meridian  instruments  adorn  our  great  observatories,  and 
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an1  nbrhUv  devoted  to  ilioso  measurements  upon  which  the'  great 
troths  ol  astronomy  arc  mainly  based.  These  instruments  are 
made  with  mmrv  refinement  of  skill;  but  •  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
pabodaki'iLr  astronomer  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  his  instrument 
in  oycry  conceivable  way.  The  great  tube  may  be  as  rigid  a 
strnHure  as  mechanical  engiueers  can  produce;  the  divisions  on 
the  circle  may  have  been  engraved  by  the  most,  perfect  mechanical 
contrivance  ;  but  the  conscientious  astronomer  will  not,  rely  upon 
mechanical  precision.  That  meridian  circle  which,  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated,  seems  a  marvellous  piece  of  workmanship  possessing 
almost  illimitable  accuracy,  is  presented  in  a  different  light  to  the 
astronomer  who  makes  use  of  it.  No  one  can  appreciate,  indeed, 
so  fu  11  v  as  ho,  the  skill  of  the  artist  who  has  made  it,  and  the 
numerous  beautiful  contrivances  for  illumination  and  reading  off, 
which  give  to  the  instrument  its  perfection ;  but  while  he 
recognises  the  beauty  of  the  actual  machine  lie  is  using,  the 
astronomer  has  always  before  his  mind's  eye  an  ideal  instrument 
of  absolute  perfection,  to  which  the  actual  meridian  circle  only 
makes  an  approximation.  Contrasted  with  this  ideal  instrument 
the  best  meridian  circle  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  imperfections. 
The  ideal  tube  is  perfectly  rigid,  the  actual  tube  is  flexible ; 
the  ideal  divisions  of  the  circle  are  all  perfectly  uniform;  the 
actual  divisions  are  not  uniform.  The  ideal  instrument  is  a 
geometrical  embodiment  of  perfect  circles,  perfect  straight  lines, 
and  perfect  right  angles  ;  the  actual  instrument  can  only  give 
us  approximate  circles,  approximate  straight  linos,  and  approxi¬ 
mate  right  angles.  Perhaps  the  spider's  part  of  the  work  is  on  the 
whole  the  host ;  lie  gives  us  the  nearest  mechanical  approach  to  a 
perfectly  straight  line  ;  but  we  mar  his  work  by  not  being  able  to 
put  in  his  beautiful  threads  with  perfect  uniformity,  while  our 
attempts  to  stretch  two  of  them  across  the  field  of  view  at  right 
augles,  do  not  succeed  in  producing  an  angle  of  exactly  ninety 
degrees.  Nor  are  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  meridian 
observer  solely  due  to  his  instrument.  He  has  to  contend  with  his 
own  want  of  skill ;  he  has  often  to  allow  for  personal  peculiarities 
of  an  unexpected  nature ;  the  troubles  that  the  atmosphere  can  give 
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him  are  notorious  ;  while  the  levelling  of  his  instrument  tells  him 
that  he  cannot  even  rely  on  the  solid  earth  itself.  The  meridian 
circle  shows  that  the  earthquakes,  which  sometimes  startle  us,  are 
merely  the  more  conspicuous  instances  of  incessant  and  universal 
movements  in  the  earth,  which  every  night  in  the  year  derau  ge 
the  delicacy  of  the  instrument. 

t\  lien  the  existence  of  these  errors  has  been  recognised,  the  first 
irivat  has  been  taken.  By  an  alliance  between  the  astronomer 
and  the  mathematician  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  differences  and 
the  irregularities  which  separate  the  ideal  meridian  circle  from  the 
actual  meridian  circle.  Once  this  has  been  done,  it  is  possible 
t<>  estimate  the  effect  which  all' the  irregularities  can  produce  on 
the  observations,  and  finally,  to  purge  the  observations  from  the 
!j  grosser  errors  with  which  they  are  contaminated.  We  thus  have 
|J  observations,  not  indeed  mathematically  accurate,  but  still  close 

j  approximations  to  those  which  would  be  obtained  by  a  perfect 

^  observer,  using  an  ideal  instrument  of  geometrical  accuracy,  standing 
on  an  earth  of  absolute  rigidity,  and  viewing  the  heavens  without 
the  intervention  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  use  such  great  instruments  as 
those  just  described  in  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  aid  the 
telescope  will  afford  in  showing  the  celestial  glories.  The  most 
suitable  instrument  for  commencing  astronomical  studies  is  within 
ordinary  reach.  It  is  the  ordinary  binocular  that  a  captain  uses  on 
board  ship ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  then  the  common  opera-glass 
will  answer  nearly  as  well.  This  is,  no  doubt,  not  nearly  so 
powerful  as  a  large  telescope,  but  it  has  some  compensating  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  telescope  does  not  possess.  The  opera-glass  will 
survey  a  large  region  of  the  sky  at  once,  while  a  telescope  only 
looks  at  a  small  part  of  the  sky.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  observer 
is  provided  with  an  opera-glass  and  is  about  to  commence  his 
astronomical  studies. 

The  first  step  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  very  renowned 
group  of  seveu  stars  which  is  represented  in  Pig.  8.  It  is 
often  called  the  Plough,  but  astronomers  prefer  to  regard  it 
as  a  portion  of  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  (Ursa  Major). 
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Tlicre  are  ninny  features  of  interest  in  this  constellation,  an£  tits 
beginner  sliould  learn  as  soon  as  possible  to  identify  the  seven 
remarkable  stars.  Of  these  the  two  stars,  a  and  /9,  at  the  head  of- 
the  bear  are  generally  called  the  “  pointers."  They  are  of  special 
use  in  astronomy,  because  they  enable  us  to  find  out  the  most  im- 
portnnt  star  in  the  whole  sky,  which  is  known  as  the  "  pole  star." 
We  shall  return  in  a  later  chapter  to  the  study  of  the  different 
constellations.  Our  present  object  is  a  simpler  one ;  it  is  merely 
to  employ  the  Great  Bear  as  a  means  of  teaching  us  how  vast  is 


Fig.  S.— The  Great  Beat. 


the  richness  of  the  heavens  in  stars.  Each  student  of  astro¬ 
nomy  is  recommended  to  make  one  very  simple  observation  on  the 
Great  Bear,  which  will  give  a  wondrous  conception  of  what  the 
telescope  can  do,  and  will  also  reveal  in  a  very  impressive,  manner 
the  glories  of  the  starry  heavens. 

Fix  the  attention  on  that  region  in  the  Great  Bear  bounded  by 
the  four  stars  a  /3  7  8.  They  form  a  sort  of  rectangle,  of  which 
the  stars  named  are  the  corners.  The  next  fine  night  try  and 
count  how  many  stars  are  visible  within  that  rectangle.  There 
are  no  really  bright  stars,  but  there  are  two  or  three  sufficiently 
bright  to  he  easily  seen.  On  a  veiy  fine  night,  when  there  is  no 
moon,  perhaps  a  dozen  might  be  perceived,  or  even  more,  according 
to  the  keenness  of  the  eyesight.  But  when  the  opera-glass  is 
directed  to  the  same  region,  a  most  interesting,  and  indeed  astonish- 
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ing  sight  will  be  witnessed.  Instead  of  the  few  stars  which 
were  seen  before  with  difficulty,  a  hundred  stars  or  more  can  now 
be  seen  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  opera-glass  will,  indeed,  easily 
disclose  ten  times  as  many  stars  as  could  be  seen  with  the  unaided 
eye. 

But  even  the  opera-glass  will  not  show  nearly  all  the  stars  in 
this  region.  Any  good  telescope  will  reveal  hundreds  of  stars  too 
faint  for  the  opera-glass.  The  greater  the  telescope,  the  more 
numerous  the  stars ;  so  that  in  one  of  the  colossal  instruments 
this  region  would  be  found  studded  with  thousands  of' stars. 

We  have  chosen  the  Great  Bear  for  the  purpose  of  this  illustra¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  more  generally  known  than  any  other  constellation. 
But  the  Great  Bear  is  not  exceptionally  rich  in  stars ;  any  other 
part  of  the  sky  would  equally  well  have  demonstrated  the  grand 
truth,  that  the  stars  which  our  unaided  eyes  disclose,  are  only  an 
exceedingly  small  fraction  of  the  entire  number  with  which  the 
whole  heaven  is  teeming.  To  tell  the  number  of  the  stars  is  a  task 
which  no  man  has  accomplished ;  but  various  estimates  have  been 
made.  Our  great  telescopes  can  probably  show  at  least  50,000,000 
stars.  There  would  be  a  star  apiece  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  would  still  remain  a  liberal 
margin  for  distribution  elsewhere. 

The  student  of  the  heavens  who  uses  a  good  refracting  teles¬ 
cope,  having  an  object-glass  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  will 
find  ample  and  delightful  occupation  for  many  a  fine  evening.  He 
should  also  be  provided  with  an  atlas  of  the  stars,  while  a  copy  of 
the  “  Nautical  Almanac,”  and  of  Webb's  “  Celestial  Objects  for 
Common  Telescopes,”  will  form  a  sufficiently  complete  astronomical 
equipment  for  much  interesting  occupation. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  SUN. 

The  vast  Ske  of  the  Sun— Hotter  than  Fusing  Platinum— Is  the  Snn  the  Source  of 
Heat  for  tho  Earth  ?— The  Sun  is  92,700,000  miles  distant— How  to  realise 
the  magnitude  of  this  distance— Day  and  Night  Luminous  and  Non-Luminuua 
Bodies— Contrast  between  the  Sun  and  the  Stars— The  Sun  a  Star— The  Spots  on 
the  Sun — Changes  in  tho  Form  of  a  Spot— They  are  Depressions  on  the  Surface — 
The  Potation  of  the  Sun  on  its  Axis— The  Size  and  Weight  of  the  Sun— Is'  the 
Sun  a  Solid  Body  ? — View  of  a  Typical  Sun-Spot — Periodicity  of  the  Sun-Spots 
—Connection  between  the  Sun-Spots — Terrestrial  Magnetism — The  Facnlas — 
Tho  (jranulatcd  Appearance  of  the  Sun— The  Prominences  surrounding  the 

Drawings  of  the  Objects,  coloured — The  Corona  Surrounding  the  Sun — The 
Heat  of  tho  Sun. 

In  commencing  our  examination  of  the  orbs  which  surround  us, 
we  naturally  begin  with  our  peerless  sun.  His  splendid  brilliance 
gives  him  the  pre-eminence  over  all  other  celestial  bodies.  The 
proportions  of  the  sun  are  commensurate  with  his  importance. 

Astronomers  are  actually  able  to  measure  the  sun;  and  they 
find  that  his  dimensions  are  so  great  as  to  tax  our  imagina¬ 
tion  to  realise  them.  The  diameter  of  the  sun,  or  the  length  of 
the  axis,  passing  through  the  centre  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
is  865,000  miles.  Yet  this  hare  statement  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  great  globe  fails  to  awaken  an  adequate  idea  of  its  vast- 
'  ness.  If  a  railway  were  laid  round  the  sun,  and  if  we  were  to 
start  in  an  express  train  moving  sixty  miles  an  hour,  we  should 
have  to  travel  night  and  day  for  five  years  without  intermission 
before  we  had  accomplished  our  journey. 

If  the  sun  he  compared  with  the  size  of  the  earth^its  stupendous 
bulk  becomes  still  more  apparent.  Suppose  his  globe  were  cut  up 
into  one  million  parts :  each  of  these  parts  would  appreciably  exceed 
the  bulk  of  our  earth.  Were  the  suu  placed  in  one  pan  of  a 
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mighty  weighing  balance,  and  were  300,000  bodies  as  heavy  as  our 
earth  placed  in  the  other,  the  sun  would  still  turn  the  scale.  Fig.  9 
exhibits  a  large  white  circle  and  a  very  small  one.  These  circles 
are  drawn  to  exhibit  the  comparative  size  of  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
the  small  circle  being  the  earth  and  the  large  one  the  sun. 

The  temperature  of  the  sun  has  an  intensity  far  surpassing  the 
greatest  temperature  we  can  artificially  produce.  In  our  labora¬ 
tories  we  send  a  galvanic  current  through  a  piece  of  platinum 


Fig.  9. — Comparative  Sizes  of  the  Earth  and  the  Sun. 


wire.  The  wire  first  becomes  red-hot,  then  white-hot;  then  it  is 
almost  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  until  it  fuses  and  breaks.  The 
temperature  of  the  melting  platinum  wire  could  hardly  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  most  elaborate  furnaces,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
temperature  of  the  sun. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  one  seeming  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  fact  of  the  sun's  high  temperature  and  a 
well-known  physical  fact.  “  If  the  sun  were  hot,"  it  has  been 
said,  “  then  the  nearer  we  get.  to  the  sun  the  hotter  we  should  be ; 
yet  this  is  not  the  ease.  On  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  we  are 
nearer  to  the  sun,  and  yet  everybody  knows  that  it  is  much  colder 
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on  the  top  of  the  mountain  than  in  the  valley  at  it*  fooki-  if  tit* 
mountain  be  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc,  then  we  are  two  or  tfena  nall» 
nearer  the  sun;  yet  up  there,  instead  of  additional  warmth,  W» 
find  eternal  snow.”  A  simple  illustration  will  dispose  of  tin*  diffi¬ 
culty.  Go  into  a  greenhouse  on  a  sunshiny  day,  and  we  find  the 
temperature  much  hotter  there  than  outside.  The  glass  will  allow 
the  hot  sunbeams  to  enter,  but  it  refuses  to  allow  them  out  again 
with  equal  freedom,  and  consequently  the  temperature  rises.  Our 
whole  earth  is  in  this  way  to  be  likened  to  a  greenhouse,  only, 
instead  of  the  panes  of  glass,  we  are  enveloped  by  an  enormous 
coating  of  atmosphere.  When  we  are  on  the  earth's  surface,  we 
are,  as  it  were,  inside  the  greenhouse,  and  we  benefit  by  the 
interposition  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  when  we  begin  to  climb  very 
high  mountains,  we  gradually  get  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
then  we  suffer  from  the  cold.  If  we  could  imagine  the  earth 
to  be  stripped  of  its  eoat  of  air,  then  eternal  frost  would  reign  over 
the  whole  earth  as  well  as  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

The  actual  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  about 
92,700,000  miles;  but  merely  reciting  the  figures  does  not  give 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  real  magnitude.  92,700,000  is  a  very 
large  quantity.  Try  to  count  it.  It  would  be  necessary  to  count 
as  quickly  as  possible  for  three  days  and  three  nights  before  one 
million  was  completed;  -  yet  this  would  have  to  be  repeated  nearly 
ninety-three  times  before  we  had  even  counted  all  the  miles 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

Every  clear  night  we  see  a  vast  host  of  stars  scattered  over  the 
sky.  Some  are  bright,  some  are  faint,  some  are  grouped  into 
remarkable  forms.  With  regard  to  this  vast  host  we  can  now  ask 
an  important  question.  Are  they  bodies  which  shine  by  their 
own  light  like  the  sun,  or  do  they  only  shine  with  light  borrowed 
from  the  sun  ?  The  answer  is  easily  stated.  Most  of  these  bodies 
shine  by  their  own  light,  and  they  are  properly  called  stars. 
If,  then,  our  sun  and  the  multitude  of  stars,  properly  so  called, 
are  each  and  all  self-luminous  brilliant  bodies,  what  is  the  great 
distinction  between  the  sun  and  the  stars  ?  There  is,  of  course,  a 
vast  and  obvious  difference  between  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  the 
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sun  and  the  feehle  twinkle  o£  the  stars.  Yet  this  distinction  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  sun  has  an  intrinsic  splendour 
superior  to  that  of  the  stars.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  nestled  up 
comparatively  close  to  the  sun  for  the  benefit  of  his  warmth  and 
light,  while  we  are  separated  from  even  the  nearest  of  the  stars  by 
a  mighty  abyss.  If  the  sun  were  gradually  to  retreat  from  the 
earth  his  light  would  decrease,  so  that  when  he  had  penetrated  the 
depths  of  space  to  a  distance  comparable  with  that  by  which  we  are 
separated  from  the  stars,  his  glory  would  have  utterly  departed. 
No  longer  would  the  sun  be  the  majestic  orb  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  No  longer  would  he  be  a  source  of  genial  heat,  or  a 
luminary  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  Our  great  sun  would 
have  shrunk  to  the  unimportance  of  a  star,  not  so  bright  as  many 
of  those  which  we  see  every  night. 

Momentous  indeed  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  now  led. 
That  myriad  host  of  stars  which  stud  our  sky  every  night,  has 
sprung  into  vast  importance.  Each  one  of  those  stars  is  itself 
a  mighty  sun,  actually  rivalling,  and  in  many  cases  surpassing, 
the  splendour  of  our  own  luminary.  We  thus  open  up  a  majestic 
conception  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  space,  and  of  the  dignity  and 
splendour  of  the  myriad  globes  by  which  that  space  is  tenanted. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  picture  not  without  its  utility. 
We  must  from  henceforth  remember  that  our  sun  is  only  a  star, 
and  not  by  any  means  an  important  star.  If  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  and  all  which  it  contains,  were  to  vanish,  the  effect  in  the 
universe  would  merely  be,  that  a  tiny  star  had  ceased  its  twinkling. 
Viewed  merely  as  a  star,  the  sun  thus  assumes  a  place  of  insig¬ 
nificance  in  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  universe.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
star  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  sun.  To  us  his  proximity  gives 
him  an  importance  incalculably  transcending  that  of  all  the  other 
stars.  We  receded  from  the  sun  to  obtain  his  true  perspective  in 
the  universe;  let  us  now  draw  near,  and  give  to  him  that  attention 
which  his  importance  requires. 

To  the  unaided  eye  the  sun  appears  to  be  a  flat  circle.  If, 
however,  it  be  examined  with  the  telescope,  taking  care  of  nmne 
to  employ  a  piece  of  deep-coloured  glass,  or  some  similar  pro- 


tter  which  forms  the  globe  is  a  solid  mass,  and,  if  it 
d,  whether  it  is  liquid  or  gaseous  ?  At  the  first  glai: 
jilt  think  that  the  sun  must  certainly  be  solid.  We  h 
n  white-hot  iron,  and  we  might  naturally  think  that  t) 
3  a  stupendous  ball  of  solid  white-hot  substance,  or  som 
ilogous  thereto.  But.  this  view  could  not  be  correct;  a 
t  task  will  be  to  show  that  the  sun  is  certain!  v  not  i 
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the  general  view  of  the  sun  shown  by  a  telescope  of 
moderate  dimensions.  It  is  represented  in  Pig.  10.*  We  observe 
the  circular  outline  and  the  general  bright  surface,  but  the 
brilliancy  of  the  surface  is  not  quite  uninterrupted.  There  are, 
here  and  there  on  the  surface,  small,  dark  objects  called  sjp oU, 
which  can  be  made  to  render  a  great  deal  of  information  with 
respect  to  the  sun.  These  spots  vary  both  as  to  size  and  as  to 
number — indeed,  the  sun  seems  sometimes  almost,  devoid  of  spots. 
In  the  early  days  of  telescopes  the  discoverers  of  the  sun’s  spots 
were  laughed  at.  They  were  told  that  the  sun  was  far  too  perfect 
to  have  any  blemishes,  and  that  it  was  absurd  lo  suppose  that 
“  the  eye  of  the  universe  could  suffer  from  ophthalmia.” 

The  general  character  of  a  sun  spot,  as  seen  in  a  moderate 
telescope  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  illustrated  in  Pig.  11, 


Kg.  11.— An  Ordinary  Sun-Spot. 

in  which  the  dark  central  part  is  seen  well  contrasted  with 
the  lighter  margin.  Various  theories  have  been  propounded 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  curious  features,  and  one  of  the  early 
suppositious  was  that  they  were  merely  objects  situated  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  thus  projected  on  the  sun  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  by 
carefully  watching  the  same  spot  for  a  few  days.  Look  first,  at. 
the  spot  marked  a  in  Pig.  12,  which  exhibits  a  small  portion 
of  the  sun  and  a  small  part  of  its  edge  as  seen  in  a  good 
telescope ;  A  represents  a  spot  of  an  ordinary  type  on  the  sun. 
The  central  portion  of  the  spot  seems  black  by  contrast  with  the 
brilliant  background  in  which  the  spot  is  shown.  Around  the 
black  centre  we  have  a  shaded  region  of  a  somewhat  lighter  hue. 
We  carefully  observe  the  spot  and  note  how  far  off  it  appears 

Mr.  Rntlicifui'd  at  Now  York  on  the  22ud  September.  1870. 
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to  be  from  tbe  edge  of  the  sun.  The  next  day  we  Kjaat'J&iw. 
observation,  and  find  that  the  spot  is  no  longer  in  it*  nrigiipltf ' 
position.  It  has  travelled  nearer  tbe  edge  of  the  sun,  to  the  pint 
marked  b..  Repeat  the  same  observation  the  third  day,  and.lt  will 
be  found  that  the  spot  has  attained  the  position  c,  again  ne&ret’  tO 
the  edge  of  the  sun.  It  will  also  he  noticed  that  the  appearance 
of  the  spot  has  changed.  The  shaded  portion  at  one  side  has 
diminished  and,  indeed,  disappeared.  Day  after  day  the  spot 
gradually  approaches  the  edge  of  the  sun  until,  finally,  it  is  on 
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Fig.  12.  —Successive  Appearances  of  a  S 

rare  occasions  actually  seen  on  the  sun's  edge,  though  it  is  not 
so  represented  in  this  drawing. 

It  is  by  such  observations  we  learn  that  the  spot  cannot  be  any 
body  floating  aloft  above  the  surface  of  the  sun,  for  then  an 
interval  between  the  spot  and  the  sun  would  be  seen  after  the  spot 
attained  the  edge.  Yet,  though  we  must  admit  that  the  spots  are 
really  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  we  cannot  agree  with  those  old 
philosophers  who  said  that  these  spots  are  blemishes  which  detract 
from  the  perfection  of  the  eye  of  the  heavens.  We  ought  rather, 
in  these  days  of  scientific  activity,  to  feel  grateful  to  the  spots ; 
for  they  teach  us  much  about  the  glories  of  the  sun  of  which 
we  otherwise  must  have  remained  in  ignorance. 

If  an  artist  were  to  view  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
spot  as  it  approached  the  sun’s  edge,  he  might  think  that  the 
apparent  alterations  of  the  form  of  the  spot  were  chiefly  due  to 
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what  he  would  call  the  effect  of  fore-shortening,  and  he  would 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  spot  was  really  a  cavity  in  the  surface 
of  the  sun.  If  the  interior  parts  of  the  sun  were  much  darker  than 
the  exterior,  and  if  the  spots  were  really  basin-shaped  apertures 
through  the  outer  portions  of  the  sun,  then  some  of  the  changes  in 


the  appearances  of  the  spots  could  be  readily  explained.  When  the 
region  is  turned  directly  towards  the  observer  he  sees  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  which  exposes  the  dark  interior  of  the  sun.  The  view  of 
the  spot  is  then  represented  by  a.  As  the  spot  is  carried  nearer  to 
the  limb  of  the  sun,  one  side  of  the  basin  becomes  much  fore¬ 
shortened,  and  the  appearance  of  the  spot  is  represented  at  b,  in 
which  we  observe  that  the  shaded  edge  of  the  spot  on  the  left  is 
narrower  than  that  on  the  other  side.  Finally,  when  the  spot  is 
D 
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extremely  close  to  the  limb,  then  one  side  of  the  basin  Would  b« 
entirely  hid  from  view,  and  only  a  glimpse  be  had  of'  the  dWHt 
interior;  while  the  opposite  side  of  the  basin  is  distorted  into 
undue  prominence.  It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  proved 
that  the  sun-spots  are  really  depressions  in  the  surface;  indeed 
many  astronomers  hold  different  views  on  the  subject. 

The  progress  of  the  spots  over  the  face  of  the  sun  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  drawing  shown  in  Fig.  13,  which  was  made  more  than 
250  years  ago.  On  the  2nd  March,  1627,  the  skilful  astronomer 
Scheiner  observed  a  spot  in  the  position  marked  2,  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  sun.  On  the  next  day,  the  spot  had  moved  to  the  position 
marked  3.  It  appears  that  Scheiner  was  favoured  by  a  succession 
of  fine  days,  for  day  after  day  he  followed  the  spot  until  the 
eleventh,  when  his  observations  were  interrupted.  On  this  day, 
therefore,  he  marked  a  blank  on  his  drawing,  in  the  position  which 
he  reasonably  conjectured  to  have  been  that  which  the  spot 
occupied.  The  following  day  he  renewed  his  observation.  The 
13tli  was  again  cloudy,  but  on  the  14th  another  and  final  view  of 
the  spot  was  obtained,  just  as  it  was  approaching  the  edge  of  the 
snn  and  before  its  disappearance.  In  the  same  month  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  another  conspicuous  spot  was  visible  on  the  sun,  and 
the  faithful  Scheiner  recorded  its  place  also;  and  again  we  find 
interruptions  due  to  the  clouds  on  the  11th  and  13th.  In  each 
case  the  spot  travelled  in  the  same  direction  and  crossed  the  face 
of  the  sun  in  a  period  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  days. 

It  is  invariably  found  that  these  objects  move  across  the  sun  in 
the  same  direction.  It  is  also  noticed  that  when  the  spots  disappear 
at  the  edge  of  the  sun,  and  remain  invisible  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
days,  the  same  spots  often  reappear  at  the  other  edge.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  obvious  that  the  spots  must  move  round  the  back  of  the 
sun  in  about  the  same  time  that  they  occupy  in  crossing  his  face. 
Further  inquiries  on  this  subject  have  enabled  the  movements  of 
the  spots  to  be  measured  with  accuracy,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
each  spot  accomplishes  a  complete  revolution  around  the  sun  in 
about  twenty-five  days  and  five  hours. 

So  remarkable  a  characteristic  of  the  movements  of  the  spots 
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demands  satisfactory  explanation.  How  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
the  spots — Loth  large  and  small,  regular  or  irregular — all  accom¬ 
plish  their  revolutions  in  nearly  the  same  time  ?  A  very  simple 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  conducts  at  once  to  a  very  important 
discovery. 

^  e  know  that  the  sun  is  a  globe,  and  that  our  earth  is  also  a 
globe.  We  also  know  that  the  earth  performs  a  daily  rotation  on 
its  axis,  and  it  is  natural  to  ask,  whether  it  may  not  be  likewise  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  sun  to  perform  a  rotation.  If  the  sun  slowly  rotated  in 
I  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  days  and  five  hours,  then  the  hemi- 

'  sphere  of  the  sun  directed  towards  the  earth  would  be  completely 

j  turned  to  the  other  side  in  a  fortnight,  and  we  should  at  once 

|  be  able  to  account  for  the  apparent  movement  of  the  spots.  This 

|  explanation  is  so  simple,  and  so  satisfactory — it  is  confirmed  by  so 

|  many  other  lines  of  reasoning — that  no  doubt  can  any  longer  Ire 

j  attached  to  it ;  and  hence  we  have,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  study 
<  of  the  spots,  the  very  interesting  and  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
I  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that 
!  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  sun-spot  varies  slightly  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  spot.  Observations  made  with  spots  at  the  Equator 
give  for  the  period  of  rotation  a  value  of  25j  days,  while,  judg¬ 
ing  from  spots  at  the  latitude  of  30°,  the  period  of  rotation  of  the 
sun  is  a  day  longer.  It  thus  follows  that  we  cannot  state  the 
period  of  the  sun's  rotation  with  the  same  accuracy  that  wo  can 
that  of  the  earth.  It  can  only  be  said  to  lie  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes  of  about,  25  and  2 fif  days. 

It  must  not,  however,  he  imagined  that  the  only  changes  in  the 
spots  are  those  variations  of  perspective  which  arise  from  the 
rotation  of  the  sun.  Tn  this  movement,  all  spots  alike  participate; 
but  there  are  other  movements  and  changes  constantly  going  'U  in 
the  individual  spots.  Some  of  these  objects  may  last  tor  da\ s, 
for  weeks,  or  for  months,  lmt  they  are  in  no  sense  permanent  ;  and 
after  au  existence  of  greater  or  less  duration,  the  s]  ots  on  one  part 
of  the  sun  will  disappear,  while  ns  frequently  fresh  sjKits  will 
become  visible  in  other  places.  The  inference  from  these  various 
facts  is  irresistible.  It  tells  us  that  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun 
D  2 
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is  not  :i  solid  mass — is  not  even  a  liquid  mass — but  that  tht  Artt, 
as  far  as  we  can  see  it,  consists  of  matter  in  the  gaseous  or  vaporOB* 

The  sun-spols  are  confined  to  certain  limited  regions  of  the  sur-* 
face.  They  are  nearly  always  found  in  two  zones  on  each  side  of  the 
.Equator,  and  between  the  latitudes  of  10  and  .'!()  degrees.  SpotB are 
comparatively  rare  on  the  Equator,  E  E'  (Fig.  14)  and  very  few  are 
found  beyond  the  latitude  of  85  degrees,  while  we  have  the  authority 
of  Professor  Young  for  the  statement  that  there  is  only  a  single 
recorded  instance  of  a  spot  more  than  45  degrees  from  the  Solar 


Fig.  14. — Zones  on  the  Sun’s  surface  in  which  Spots  appear. 

Equator — one  observed  in  1846  by  Dr.  Peters  at  Naples.  The 
average  duration  of  a  sun-spot  is  about  two  or  three  months,  and 
the  longest  life  of  a  spot  that  has  been  recorded  is  one  which  in 
1840  and  1841  lasted  for  eighteen  months.  There  are,  however, 
some  spots  which  last  only  for  a  day  or  two,  and  some  only  for  a 
few  hours. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  sun-spots  usually  appear  in 
groups,  and  very  often  a  large  spot  is  attended  or  followed  by  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  more  or  less  imperfect.  It  often  happens 
that  a  large  spot  divides  into  two  or  more  smaller  spots,  and  these 
parts  have  been  sometimes  seen  to  fly  apart,  with  a  velocity  in  some 
eases  not  less  than  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  On  rare  occasions  a 
phenomenon  of  the  most  surprising  character  has  been  witnessed  in 
connection  with  the  sun-spots,  where  patches  of  intense  brightness 
suddenly  break  out,  remain  visible  for  a  few  minutes,  and  travel 
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with  a  velocity  over  100  miles  a  second.  One  of  these  events  has 
become  celebrated  for  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  phenomena, 
as  well  as  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  it  has  been 
authenticated  by  the  independent  testimony  of  two  skilled  wit¬ 
nesses.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  1st  September,  1859,  two  well- 
known  observers  of  the  sun,  Mr.  Carrington  and  Mr.  Hodgson, 
were  both  engaged  in  observation.  r  Mr.  Carrington  was  employed 
at  his  self-imposed  daily  task  of  observing  the  positions,  the 
configuration,  and  the  size  of  the  spots  by  means  of  an  image  of 
the  sun  upon  a  screen.  Mr.  Hodgson,  many  miles  away,  was  at 
the  same  moment  sketching  some  details  of  sun-spot  structure. 
They  saw  simultaneously  two  luminous  objects,  shaped  something 
like  two  new  moons,  each  about  eight  thousand  miles  long  and 
two  thousand  miles  wide,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  thousand 
miles  apart:  these  suddenly  burst  into  view  near  the  edge  of  a 
great  sun-spot,  with  a  brightness  at  least  five  or  six  times  that 
of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sun,  and  travelled  eastward  over 
the  spot  in  parallel  lines,  growing  smaller  and  fainter,  until  in 
about  five  minutes  they  disappeared,  after  a  journey  of  about  thirty- 
six  thousand  miles. 

We  have  still  to  note  one  very  extraordinary  feature,  which 
points  to  an  intimate  connection  between  the  phenomena  of  sun¬ 
spots,  and  the  purely  terrestrial  phenomena  of  magnetism.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  occurrence  of  the  maximum  of  sun-spots 
occurs  simultaneously  with  an  unusual  amount  of  disturbance  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  The  latter  are  well  known  to  be  connected 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  aurora  borealis,  inasmuch  as  an  unusual 
aurora  seems  to  be  invariably  accompanied  by  a  great  magnetic 
disturbance.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  is  an  almost  perfect 
parallelism  between  the  intensity  of  auroral  phenomena  and  the 
abundance  of  sun-spots'.  Besides  these  general  coincidences,  there 
have  been  also  special  cases  in  which  a  peculiar  outbreak  on  the  sun 
has  been  associated  with  remarkable  auroral  or  magnetic  phe¬ 
nomena.  Thus,  the  occurrence  cited  above  as  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Carrington  and  Mr.  Hodgson  in  1S59,  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  magnetic  storm  of  unusual  intensity,  as  well  as  by  splendid 
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auroras,  not  only  in  Europe  and  America,  but  even  in  tbe  Southern 
Hemisphere.  A  very  interesting'  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is 
recorded  by  Professor  Young,  who,  when  observing  at  Sherman  on 
the  3rd  August,  1872,  perceived  a  very  violent  disturbance  of  the 
sun's  surface.  He  was  told  the  same  day  by  the  photographer  of 
the  party,  who  was  engaged  in  magnetic  observations,  and  who 
was  quite  in  ignorance  of  what  Professor  Young  bad  seeD,  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  desist  from  the  magnetic  observations,  in  con- 


Fig.  15. — The  Texture  of  the  Sun  and  a  small  Spot.  • 


sequence  of  the  violent  fluctuations  of  the  needle.  Subsequent 
inquiry  showed  that  in  England  on  the  same  day  a  magnetic  storm 
was  also  witnessed. 

These  observations  demonstrate  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  solar  phenomena  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  but  what  the 
nature  of  that  connection  may  be  is  quite  unknown,  and  will  form 
a  problem  of  deep  interest  for  the-  future  labours  of  astronomers 
and  physicists. 

Another  mj'sterious  law  governs  the  sun-spots.  Their  number 
fluctuates  from  year  to  year,  but  it  would  seem  that  tbe  epochs  of 
maximum  sun-spots  succeed  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of 
regularity.  The  observations  of  sun-spots  for  nearly  three  ceru 
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turies  show  that  the  recurrence  of  a  maximum  takes  place,  on  an 
average,  every  eleven  years.  The  course  of  one  of  these  cycles  is 
somewhat  as  follows  : — For  two  or  three  years  the  sun-spots  are 
both  larger  and  more  numerous  than  on  the  average ;  then  they 
begin  to  diminish,  until  in  about  five  or  six  years  from  the  maximum 


they  reach  a  minimum ;  then  the  spots  begin  to  increase,  and  in 
another  five  or  six  years  the  maximum  is  once  more  attained.  The 
cause  of  this  periodicity  is  a  question  of  the  most  profound  interest, 
but  at  present  the  answer  must  be  regarded  as  unknown.  It  has, 
indeed,  to  be  admitted  that  the  real  nature  of  sun-spots  is  still  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  No  theory  yet  proposed  will  account,  in 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  for  all  the  phenomena  winch 
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a  total  eclipse  as  a  background,  the  phenomenon  start* -  ^tSo'% 
brilliancy.  **•••> 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  these  very  curious  object*  are, 
as  their  appearance  indicates,  really  mighty  glowing  masses  of  gttj 
and  a  most  beautiful  arrangement  has  been  discovered  by  which  it 
has  been  made  possible  to  view  the  prominences  without  waiting 
for  the  aid  of  an  eclipse.  It  would  he  anticipating  what  we  shall 
have  to  say  in  a  future  chapter  were  we  at  this  point  to  give  any 
detailed  explanation  of  the  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  these 
objects  can  he  seen  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunlight.  Suffice  it  now  to 
observe  that  the  principle  of  the  method  depends  upon  the  peculiat 
character  of  the  light  from  the  prominences,  whichthe  spectroscope 
enables  us  to  isolate  from  the  glare  produced  by  the  ordinary  solar 
beams.  It  gives  to  astronomers  the  great  advantage  of  looking  at 
the  prominences  for  hours  together,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
few  minutes  during  which  an  eclipse  lasts.  The  prominences  appear 
to  be  merely  protuberant  portions  of  a  layer  of  red  incandescent 
gas  surrounding  the  sun.  This  gas  has  been  shown  to  consist  of 
hydrogen  and  probably  other  substances. 

Majestic  indeed  are  the  proportions  of  some  of  those  mighty 
flames  which  leap  from  the  surface  of  the  sun ;  yet  these  flames 
flicker  as  do  our  terrestrial  flames,  when  we  allow  them  time  com¬ 
parable  to  their  gigantic  dimensions.  Drawings  of  the  same 
prominence  often  show  great  changes  in  a  few  hours,  or  even  less. 
The  magnitude  of  the  changes  could  not  be  less  than  many 
thousands  of  miles,  and  the  actual  velocity  with  which  such 
masses  move  is  often  not  less  than  100  miles  a  second.  Still 
more  violent  are  the  solar  convulsions  which  some  observers  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  behold,  when  from  the  sun’s  surface,  as 
from  a  mighty  furnace,  vast  incandescent  masses  are  projected 
upwards.  All  indications  point  to  the  surface  of  the  sun  as  the 
seat  of  the  most  frightful  storms  and  tempests,  in  which  the  winds 
sweep  along  incandescent  vapours. 

The  remarkable  power  which  the  spectroscope  places  at  our 
disposal  of  enabling  the  prominences  to  be  seen  without  a  total 
eclipse  has  been  largely  availed  of  in  making  drawings  of  these 
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objects.  Plate  IV.  gives  a  very  beautiful  view  of  a  number  of 
them  as  seen  by  Trouvelot  with  the  great  telescope  at  Cambridge, 
C.S.  These  drawings  show  the  red  colour  of  the  flame-like 
objects,  not  very  happily  described  as  prominences;  and  they  also 
show,  in  the  different  pictures,  the  wondrous  variety  of  aspect  which 
these  objects  assume.  The  dimensions  of  the  prominences  may 
be  inferred  from  the  scale  appended  to  the  plate.  The  largest  of 
them  is  fully  80,000  miles  high;  but  many  observers  have  re¬ 
corded  prominences  of  much  greater  altitude.  The  rapid  changes 
of  these  objects  is  well  illustrated  in  the  two  sketches  on  the  left 
of  the  lowest  line,  which  were  drawn  on  April  27th,  1872.  These 
are  both  drawings  of  the  same  prominence  taken  at  an  interval  no 
greater  than  twenty  minutes.  This  mighty  flame  is  so  vast  that 
its  length  is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  yet 
in  this  brief  period  it  has  completely  changed  its  aspect;  the 
upper  part  of  the  flame  has,  indeed,  broken  away,  and  is  now 
shown  in  that  part  of  the  drawing  between  the  two  figures  on  the 
line  above.  The  drawings  also  show  various  instances  of  the  re¬ 
markable  spike-like  prominences,  taken  at  different  times  and  on 
different  parts  of  the  sun.  These  spikes  usually  attain  altitudes 
not  greater  than  20,000  miles,  but  sometimes  they  stretch  up  to 
stupendous  distances.  We  may  quote  one  special  object  of  this 
kind,  whose  remarkable  history  has  been  chronicled  by  Professor 
Young,*  the  well-known  authority  in  this  department  of  as¬ 
tronomy.  On  October  7th,  1880,  a  prominence  was  seen,  at 
about  10.30  a.m.,  on  the  south-east  limb  of  the  sun.  It  was 
then  an  object  of  no  unusual  appearance,  being  about  4-0,000 
miles  high,  and  attracted  no  special  attention ;  but  half  an  hour 
-witnessed  a  marvellous  transformation.  During  that  brief  interval 
the  prominence  became  very  brilliant,  and  doubled  its  length. 
For  another  hour  the  mighty  flame  still  soared  upwards,  until  it 
attained  the  unprecedented  elevation  of  350,000  miles — a  distance 
more  than  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun.  Here  the  energy 

*  Daring  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1S84,  the  author,  was 
fortunate  enough,  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Young,  to  observe  sever'd  Bolur 
prominences  with  the  superb  instruments  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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of  the  mighty  outbreak  seems  to  have  expended  itself :  the  flam# 
broke  up  into  filaments,  and  by  12.30 — an  interval  of  only  two 
hours  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  noticed — the  huge  promi¬ 
nence  lmd  completely  faded  away. 

The  facts  we  have  recorded  give  a  surprising  indication  of  the 
violence  of  those  fiery  storms  by  which  the  surface  of  the  sun  is 
occasionally  disturbed.  No  doubt  this  vast  prominence  was  excep¬ 
tional  in  its  magnitude,  and  in  the  vastness  of  the  changes  of 
which  it  was  an  indication ;  but  we  may,  at  all  events,  take  it  as 
the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  the  maximum  changes  which  the  surface 
of  the  sun  witnesses.  The  velocity  must  have  been  200,000  miles 
an  hour — a  rate  which  must  have  more  than  averaged  fifty  miles 
a  second.  This  mighty  flame  leaped  up  from  the  sun  with  a  velo¬ 
city  more  than  100  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  swiftest  bullet 
that  was  ever  fired  from  a  rifle. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is 
unquestionably  the  Corona,  or  aureole  of  light  which  is  then  seen  to 
surround  the  sun.  On  such  an  occasion,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  the 
moon  appears  of  an  inky  darkness,  not  like  a  flat  screen,  but  like 
the  huge,  black  ball  that  it  really  is.  “  From  behind  it  (I  quote 
Professor  Young)  stream  out  on  all  sides  radiant  filaments,  beams, 
and  sheets  of  pearly  light,  which  reach  to  a  distance  sometimes  of 
several  degrees  from  the  solar  surface,  forming  an  irregular  stellate 
halo  with  the  black  globe  of  the  moon  in  its  apparent  centre.  The 
portion  nearest  the  sun  is  of  dazzling  brightness,  but  still  less 
brilliant  thau  the  prominences  which  blaze  through  it  like  car¬ 
buncles.  Generally  this  inner  corona  has  a  pretty  uniform  height, 
forming  a  ring  three  or  four  minutes  of  arc  in  width,  separated  by 
a  somewhat  definite  outline  from  the  outer  corona,  which  reaches  to 
a  much  greater  distance,  and  is  far  more  irregular  in  form;  usually 
there  are  several  “  rifts/’  as  they  have  been  called,  like  narrow 
beams  of  darkness,  extending  from  the  very  edge  of  the  sun  to 
the  outer  night,  and  much  resembling  the  cloud  shadows  which 
radiate  from  the  sun  before  a  thunder  shower.  But  the  edges  of 
these  rifts  are  frequently  curved,  showing  them  to  be  something 
else  than  real  shadows ;  sometimes  there  are  narrow  bright  streamers 
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as  long  aft  the  rifts,  or  longer.  These  are  often  inclined,  oc¬ 
casionally  ana  even  nearly  tangential  to  the  solar  surface,  and 
frequently  curved.  On  the  whole,  the  corona  is  usually  less  exten¬ 
sive  and  brilliant  on  the  solar  poles,  and  there  is  a  recognisable 
tendency  to  accumulation  above  the  middle  latitudes  or  spot  zones, 


Fig.  19. — View  of  the  Corona  in  a  total  eclipse. 


so  that  roughly  speaking  the  corona  shows  a  disposition  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  quadrilateral  or  four-rayed  star,  though  in  almost 
every  individual  case  this  form  is  greatly  modified  by  abnormal 
streamers  at  some  point  or  other/'  Pig.  19  represents  a  view  of 
the  corona  during  a  totai  eclipse. 

We  further  present,  in  Plate  V.,  the  drawing  made  by  Professor 
W.  Hark  ness,  which  represents  the  corona  as  obtained  from  a 
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comparison  of  a  large  number  of  photographs  taken  at  different 
places  in  the  United  States  during  the  total  eclipse  of  July  29th, 
1878. 

As  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  wonderful  appendage,  we  Must 
for  the  present  be  content  to  wait  for  further  light.  Probably  when 
we  understand  the  streamers  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  the  tails 
of  comets,  we  shall  have  learned  something  of  those  substances, 
well  nigh  spiritual  in  texture,  which  constitute  the  solar  corona. 

A  remarkable  appendage  to  the  sun,  which  extends  to  a  distance 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  corona,  produces  the  phenomenon 
of  the  zodiacal  light.  A  pearly  glow  is  sometimes  seen  to  Bpread 
over  a  part  of  the  sky  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  where  the'  sun 
has  disappeared  after  sunset.  The  same  spectacle  may  also  be 
witnessed  before  sunrise,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  material 
producing  the  zodiacal  light,  whatever  it  may  be,  had  a  lens-shaped 
form  with  the  sun  in  the  centre.  The  nature  of  this  object  is  still 
a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  We  have  represented  in  Fig.  20, 
a  view  of  this  mysterious  phenomenon. 

In  all  directions  the  sun  pours  forth,  with  the  most  prodigal 
liberality,  its  torrents  of  light,  and  of  heat.  The  greater  part  of  that 
light  and  heat  seems  quite  wasted  in  the  depths  of  space.  Our  earth 
intercepts  only  the  merest  fraction,  less  than  the  2,000,000,000th 
part  of  the  whole.  Our  fellow  planets  and  the  moon  also  intercept 
a  trifle  j  but  what  portion  of  the  mighty  flood  can  they  utilise  ? 
The  sip  that  a 'flying  swallow  tabes  from  a  river  is  as  far  from  ex¬ 
hausting  the  water  in  the  river  as  are  the  planets  from  using  all  the 
heat  which  streams  from  the  sun .  Were  the  radiation  of  the  sun 
to  be  intercepted,  all  life  on  this  earth  must  cease.  An  immovable 
atmosphere  would  brood  over  an  ocean  which,  if  not  actually  frozen, 
could  be  only  disturbed  by  the  sullen  undulations  of  the  tides,  and 
.the  silence  of  death  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  only  he 
broken  by  the  occasional  groans  of  a  volcano. 

We  must  postpone  to  a  future  chapter  the  important  question 
of  the  source  of  the  sun’s  heat.  Let  us  simply  terminate  this 
chapter  by  a  brief  recital  of  what  we  at  present  enjoy  by  the  benign 
influence  of  the  sun.  His  gracious  beams  supply  the'  magic  power 
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that  enables  our  corn  to  grow  and  ripen.  It  is  the  heat  nfJ&asjwil 
which  raises  water  from  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  vapdue,  ted  tell1 
sends  down  that  vapour  as  rain  to  refresh  the  earth  and  4o  jQ-  fnBr' 
rivers,  which  bear  our  ships  down  to  the  ocean.  It  is  th&W  . 
of  the  sun-  beating  on  the  large  continents,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
breezes  and  winds  that  waft  our  vessels  across  the  deep  {  J&nd 
when  on  a  winter's  evening  we  draw  around  the  fire  and  feel  its 
invigorating  rays,  we  are  really  only  enjoying  sunbeams  which 
shone  on  the  earth  countless  ages  ago.  The  heat  in  those  ancient 
sunbeams  developed  the  mighty  vegetation  of  the  coal  epoch,  and 
in  the  form  of  coal  that  heat  has  slumbered  for  millions  of  years, 
till  we  now  call  it  again  into  activity.  It  is  the  power  of  the  suii 
stored  up  in  coal  that  urges  on  our  steam-engines.  It  is  the  light 
of  the  sun  stored  up  in  coal  that  beams  from  every  gas-light  in. 

For  our  power  to  live  and  move,  for  the  plenty  with  Which  we 
are  surrounded,  for  the  beauty  with  which  nature  is  adorned,  we  are 


immediately  indebted  to  one  body  in  the  countless  hosts  of  space ; 
and  that  body  is  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  MOON. 

The  Moon  and  the  Tides— The  Use  of  the  Moon  in  Navigation — The  Changes  of 
the  Moon — The  Moon  and  the  Poets — Whence  the  Light  of  the  Moon? — Sizes 
of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon — 'Weight  of  the  Moon — Changes  in  Apparent  Size 
— Variations  in  its  Distance — Influence  of  the  Earth  on  the  Moon — The  Path 
of  the  Moon — Explanation  of  the  Moon’s  Phases — Lunar  Eclipses — Eclipses  of 
the  Sun,  how  produced — Visibility  of  the  Moon  in  a  Total  Eclipse — How 
Eclipses  are  Predicted — Uses  of  the  Moon  in  finding  Longitude — The  Moon 
not  connected  with  the  "Weather — Topography  of  the  Moon — Nasmyth's 
Drawing  of  Triesnecker — Volcanoes  on  the  Moon — Normal  Lunar  Crater — 
Plato — The  Shadows  of  Lunar  Mountains — The  Micrometer — Lunar  Heights — 
Former  Activity  on  the  Moon — Nasmyth’s  View  of  the  Formation  of  Craters 
— Gravitation  on  the  Moon — Varied  Sizes  of  the  Lunar  Craters — Other  features 
of  the  Moon — Is  there  Life  on  the  Moon? — Absence  of  Water  and  of  Air — 
Explanation  of  the  Rugged  Character  of  Lunar  Scenery — Possibility  of  Life 
on  Distant  Bodies  in  Space. 

If  the  moon  were  suddenly  to  be  struck  out  of  existence,  we  should 
be  immediately  apprised  of  the  fact  by  a  wail  from  every  seaport 
in  the  kingdom.  From  London,  from  Liverpool,  from  Bristol, 
we  should  hear  the  same  story — the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  had 
almost  ceased.  The  ships  in  dock  could  not  get  out;  the  ships 
outside  could  not  get  iu  ;  and  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  world 
would  he  thrown  into  dire  confusion. 

It  is  the  moon  which,  principally,  causes  the  daily  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide,  and  this  is  the  most  important  work  which  the  moon 
has  to  do.  Fleets  of  fishing  boats  around  our  coasts  time  their 
daily  movements  by  the  tide,  and  are  largely  indebted  to  the  moon 
for  bringing  them  in  and  out  of  harbour.  Experienced  sailors  assure 
us  that  the  tides  are  of  the  utmost  service  to  navigation.  The 
question  how  the  moon  causes  the  tides,  must  he  postponed  to  a 
future  chapter,  where  we  shall  also  sketch  the  marvellous  part  winch 
the  tides  seem  to  have  played  in  the  past  history  ol’  our  earth. 
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shining1  at  once,  their  collective  brilliant  no  ild  1  e  mpuil  to  that  of 
the  sun . 

The  beautiful,  crescent  moon  has  furnished  a.  theme  for  many 
a  P°e*‘  Indeea’  lf  we  ra&y  venture  on  the' most  gentle  criticism,  it 
r:  1  secm  that  some  Poets  have  forgotten  that  the  moon  is  not 
t,o  je  seen  every  night.  A  poetical  description  of  evening-  is  almost. 
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certain  to  be  associated  with  a  description  of  the  moon  m  some 
phase  or  other.  We  may  cite  one  notable  instance  in  which  a 
poet,  describing  an  historical  event,  has  enshrined  in  exquisite 
verse  a  statement  which  cannot  have  been  correct.  Every  child 
that  speaks  our  language  has  been  taught  that  the  burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore  took  place 

“By  the  struggling  moonbeams’  misty  light.” 

There  is  an  appearance  of  detail  in  this  statement  which  wears 
the  garb  of  truth.  We  are  not  going  to  doubt  that  the  night 
was  really  misty,  and  inquire  whether  the  moonbeams  really  had 
to  struggle  into  visibility,  for  the  question  is  a  much  more 
fundamental  one.  We  do  not  know  who  was  the  first  to  raise  the 
point  as  to  whether  the  moonbeams  really  shone  on  that  memorable 
event  at  all  or  not-;  but  the  question  having  been  raised,  the  Nautical 
Almanac  immediately  supplies  an  answer.  From  it  we  learn  in 
language,  whose  truthfulness  constitutes  its  only  claim  to  be  poetry, 
that  the  moon  was  new  on  the  16th  January,  1809,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Corunna.  It  is  evidently 
implied  in  the  ballad  that  the  funeral  took  place  on  the  night 
following  the  battle.  We  are  therefore  assured  that  the  moon  can 
hardly  have  been  a  day  old  when  the  hero  was  consigned  to  his 
grave.  But  the  moon  in  such  a  case  is  practically  invisible,  and 
yields  no  appreciable  moonbeams  at  all,  misty  or  otherwise.  In¬ 
deed,  if  the  funeral  took  place  at  the  “dead  of  night,"  as  the  poet 
tells  us  it  did,  the  moon  must  have  been  far  below  the  horizon  at 
the  time.* 

In  alluding  to  this  and  similar  instances,  Mr.  Nasmyth  gives  a 
word  of  advice  to  authors  or  to  artists  who  desire  to  bring  the  moon 
on  a  scene  without  knowing  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  moon  was 
actually  present.  He  recommends  them  to  follow  the  example  of 
Bottom  in  Midsemmer-My/il’s  Dream,  and  consult  “a  calendar, 

*  Some  ungainly  critic  has  observed  that  the  poet  himself  seems  to  have  felt  a 
doubt  on  the  matter,  because  ho  has  supplemented  tin-  dubious  moonbeams  by  the 
“  lantern  dimly  burning.”  The  more  generous,  if  somewhat  sanguine  remark,  baa 
been  also  made,  that  “the  lime  will  come  when  the  evidence  of  this  poem  will 
prevail  over  any  astronomical  calculations." 
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Fig.  21. — Comparative  t-uos  i  *  ti  (  <h  mJ  M< 

bodies  are  all  hundreds  or  thousands,  ov  oven  m 
times  as  far  orf  as  the.  moon. 

The  moou  is  n  in  un  o|  ih<  smallest  objects  visible  to  us 
which  the  heavens  oontam.  .Lverv  one  of  the  thousands  of  stars 
visible  with  the  unaided  eve  is  enormously  larger  than  the  moon. 
Ihe  brilliancy  and  appau-ot  size  of  tlie  moon  arises  from  the  fact 
that  she  is  only  2-10,000  miles  aw  ay  ,  which  is  a  distance  almost 
immeasurably  small  when  compared  with  the  distance*  of  the  stars 
or  other  groat  bodies  of  the  universe. 

fig.  21  exhibits  the  relative  sizes  of  the  earth  and  the 
moon.  The  small  globe  represents  the  moon,  while  the  larger 
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glohe  represents  the  earth.  When  we  measure  the  actual  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  two  globes,  we  find  that  of  the  earth  to  be 
7,918  miles,  and  of  the  moon  2,160  miles,  so  that  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  diameter  of 
the  moon.  If  the  earth  were  cut  into  fifty  pieces,  all  equally 
large,  then  one  of  these  pieces  rolled  into  a  globe  would  equal 
the  size  of  the  moon.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  moon  is  equal 
to  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
hemisphere  of  the  moon  turned  towards  us  exhibits  at  any  moment 
an  area  equal  to  about  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  area  of  the 
earth.  This,  to  speak  approximately,  is  about  half  the  area  of 
Europe.  The  materials  of  the  earth  are,  however,  much  heavier 
than  those  contained  in  the  moon.  It  would  take  more  than 
eighty  globes,  each  as  ponderous  as  the  moon,  to  weigh  down  the 
earth. 

Amid  the  incessant  changes  which  the  moon  presents  to  us, 
one  obvious  fact  stands  forth  prominently.  Whether  the  moon  be 
new  or  full,  at  first  quarter  or  at  last,  whether  it  be  high  in  the 
heavens  or  low  near  the  horizon,  whether  it  be  in  process  of  eclipse 
by  the  sun,  or  whether  the  sun  himself  is  being  eclipsed  by  the 
moon,  one  feature  remains  invariable — the  apparent  size  of  the 
moon  is  nearly  constant.  We  can  express  the  matter  numerically. 
A  globe  one  foot  in  diameter,  at  a  distance  of  110  feet  from 
the  observer,  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  just  sufficient 
to  hide  the  disk  of  the  moon ;  occasionally,  however,  the  globe 
would  have  to  he  brought  in  to  a  distance  of  only  101  feet,  or 
occasionally  it  might  have  to  be  moved  out  to  as  much  as  119  feet 
if  the  moon  is  to  be  exactly  hidden.  It  is  unusual  for  either  of 
these  limits  to  be  approached,  and  the  distance  at  which  the  globe 
must  be  situated  so  as  to  exactly  cover  the  moon  is  usually  more 
than  305  feet,  and  less  than  11  o  feet.  These  fluctuations  in  the 
apparent  size  of  the  moon  arc  contained  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  in  the  first  glance  at  the  subject  they  may  he  overlooked. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  must  be 
connected  with  its  real  distance  from  the  earth.  Suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  that  the  moon  were  to  recede  into  space,  its 
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Vs  whole  powei  ip  h.  epmo  (he  m  on  ui  us  oll(  Vil  u  path  ,  were  the 
attraction  to  cease  the  moon  would  start  off  in  a  straight  line,  and 
recede  never  to  return. 

The  fact  of  the  moon’s  revolution  around  the  earth  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  observations  of  the  stars.  ,  The  rising  and  setting 
°£  the  moon  is  of  course  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  this 
apparent  diurnal  movement  the  moon  has  in  common  with  the  sun 
and  with  the  stars.  It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  moon  is 
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continually  changing  its  place  among  the  stars.  Even  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night,  the  displacement  of  the  moon  will  he  con¬ 
spicuous  to  a  careful  observer,  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The 
moon  completes  its  revolution  in  27-3  days. 

In  Fig.  22  we  have  a  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
earth,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
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Below  the  Plane 

Fig.  22.— The  Moon’s  path  around  the  Earth. 


distance  of  the  sun  is  really  much  greater  than  can  possibly  be 
represented  in  the  figure.  That  half  of  the  moon  which  is  turned 
towards  I  he  sun  is  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  according  as  we  see 
more  or  less  of  that  brilliant  half  we  say  that  the  moon  is  more  or 
less  full,  all  the  ’'‘phases  ”  being  visible  in  succession  as  shown  by 
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Fig.  2 3.—  The  Phases  of  the  Moon. 

the  numbers  in  Fig.  23.  A  beginner  sometimes  finds  a  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  a  full  moon  at  night  is  really  lighted  by 
„thc  sun.  “Is  not,”  he  will  say,  “the  earth  in  the  way?  and 
must  it  not.  cut  off  the  sunlight  from  every  ohjeef  on  the  oilier 
side  of  the  earth  to  the  sun?”  A  study  nl  big.  22  will  explain 
the  difficulty.  The  plane  in  which  Iho  moon  revolves  does  not 
coincide  with  the  plane  in  which  the  earth  ivwdves  around  tic- 
sum  The  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  motion  is  in¬ 
tersected  by  that  of  the  moon  divides  the  moon’s  j .;i1 1»  into  two 
semicircles.  We  must  imagine  the  moon’s  palh  to  fie  tilt<d  a 
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little,  so  that  the  upper  semicircle  is  somewhat  above  the  plane  of' 
the  paper,  and  the  other  semicircle  below.  It  thus  follows  that 
when  tins  moon  is  in  the  position  marked  full,  under  the  ciiv 
minis!  n.nocs  shown  in  the  figure,  the  moon  will  be  just  above 
(he  line  joining  the  earth  and  sun  ;  the  sunlight  will  thus  pass 
over  the  earth  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon  will  be  illuminated. 
At  new  moon  the  moon  will  be  under  the  line  joining  the  earth 
and  the  sun. 

As  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  are  changing, 
it  sometimes'  happens  that  the  sun  does  come  exactly  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  line  of  intersection.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  earth,  at 
the  time  of  full  moon,  lies  directly  between  the  moou  and  the  sun  ; 
the  moon  is  thus  plunged  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the  light  from 
the  sun  is  intercepted,  and  we  say  that  the  moon  is  eclipsed.  The 
moon  sometimes  only  partially  enters  the  earth’s  shadow,  in  which 
case  the  eclipse  is  a  partial  one.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sun 
is  situated  on  the  line  of  intersection  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the 
moon  lies  directly  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  the  dark  body 
of  the  moon  then  cuts  off  the  sunlight  from  the  earth,  producing  a 
solar  eclipse.  Usually  only  a  part  of  the  sun  is  thus  obscured,  form¬ 
ing  the  well-known  partial  eclipse ;  if,  however,  the  moon  pass  cen¬ 
trally  over  the  sun,  then  we  may  have  either  of  two  very  remarkable 
kinds  of  eclipse.  Sometimes  the  moon  entirely  blots  out  the  sun, 
aud  then  we  have  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  total  eclipse,  which  tells 
us  so  much  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sun,  and  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  the  last  chapter.  Occasionally,  however,  even  when  the 
moon  is  placed  centrally  over  the  sun,  a  thin  rim  of  sunlight  is  seen 
round  the  margin  of  the  moon.  We  then  have  what  is  known  as 
an  annular  eclipse.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  moon  is  some¬ 
times  able  to  completely  hide  the  sun,  and  sometimes  fails  to  do 
so.  It  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  the  average  apparent  size 
of  the  moon  is  equal  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun,  but  owing  to 
the  fluctuations  in  their  distances,  the  actual  apparent  sizes  of 
both  bodies  undergo  certain  changes.  It  may  happen  that  the 
apparent  size  of  the  moon  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  In  this 
ease  a  central  passage  produces  a  total  eclipse ;  but.it  may  also 
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happen  that  the  apparent  s 


a  exceeds  that  of  the  r 


in  which  case  a  central  passage  can  only  produce  an  annular  e 

There  are  hardly  any  more  interesting  ce-  _ 

lestial  phenomena  than  the  different  descrip-  [  \ 

tions  of  eclipses.  The  almanac  will  always  (  s 
give  timely  notice  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  K  •  J 
more  striking  features  can  be  observed  with-  l\ 
out  a  telescope.  In  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  \  I 

(Fig.  24)  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  moment  \\  j 

when  the  black  shadow  is  first  detected,  to  \\  / 

watch  its  gradual  encroachment  over  the  \ 
bvight  surface  of  the  moon,  to  follow  it,  in  \  /  j 

case  the  eclipse  is  total,  until  there  is  only  a  \  /  I 

thin  crescent  of  moonlight  left,  and  to  watch  \  i 

the  final  extinction  of  that  crescent  when  the  \\ 
whole  moon  is  plunged  into  the  shadow.  But  \  / 

now  a  spectacle  of  great  interest  and  beauty  1  \ 

is  often  manifested ;  for  though  the  moon  is  A 

so  hidden  behind  the  earth  that  not  a  single  \  \ 

.  direct  ray  of  the  sunlight  could  reach  the  1/  II 
surface,  yet  it  is  often  found  that  the  moon 
remains  visible,  and  indeed  actually  glows 
with  a  copper  hue  bright  enough  to  permit  | 
several  of  the  markings  on  the  surface  to  /MSm 
be  seen.  Whence  this  light  9  It  is  due  to  § r^fm -;l|l 
the  sunbeams  which  have  just  grazed  the  T  dHi'""’1 
edge  of  the  earth.  In  doing  so  they  have  |  '  ll!1 
become  bent  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmo-  J  ,1  vM  1  \ 
sphere,  and  thus  turned  inwards  into  the  r 1 J  i  *  J 
shadow.  Such  beams  have  passed  through  /  II; 

a  prodigious  thickness  of  the  earth’s  atmo-  /i  £  '  £ 
sphere,  and  in  this  long  journey  through  ^ 
hundreds  of  miles  of  air  they  have  become  tinged  with  a  ru 
copper  hue.  Nor  is  this  property  of  our  atmosphere  an  unf; 
one.  Does  not  the  sun  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset  glow  with  r 
much  more  ruddy  than  the  beams  it  discuses  at  noonday r 
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o-r.rf-i-  ,.p  <,nnri«^  the  1.1".  hw  a  lastly  greater  mass  of 
anno  !  hoi.  <  >  jan  1mm  t<- re  th-  v  hue  at  nu  m,  and  accordingly 
Ihe.dn  ‘■jL.'.  no p.. if  m  tbr  rev  tin*  j <i  kH  cdum  which  is  a  oha- 
i.Khn  <'<  (<.<{■(!.  of  -mwi  In  (In  (  .  i  ct  (dv  eel  p~<  d  moon,  the 
anVams  nave  an  u<..uio»ph<-.nc  jouiin,y  tl,.>u.,io  a»  great  as  that ■ 
,t  v  n,  tL,  md  Vra.  +be  xu  idy  chw  of  *ln  no  n  is  aeo-mitcd  f<  r. 

The  almanacs  give  Hie  lull  p«»i  In ,.!».»  of  « a.di  «><  iijw  that 
happens  m  tne  corresponUin.v;  .y&u.  Tiicy  <t\ fc  aide  to  do  this 

because  .islioooim  is  bi^  '■  i  1 1  ''h-.r'iMiig  the  mooli  lor 

ap-es,  and  have  leunc1  no  t  1..^  <  Pj.  rw  i«t  only  how  the 

moon  n m  e-.  at  Dm  pi  -on1.  1  at  ~I  o  <u  \  it  v  01  move  for  ages  to 

some.  Tic  <  cm  d  calci  ><)'  o.  ,  m  tjo  d  io-mne  and  com¬ 
plicated,  but  illi/e  u  o,  m-ickn^  j  i  ‘  .  h  ut  i  ■  .ljr-.es  VI inch  IS 

so  simple  ihal  norm  fc  .piij  ’>  fc  The  tT.p-.ts  oo  »iiii  g  this 
year  ha"c  no  vn)  ol  mu>  irlaLm  to  tb,  ola  -  £b  T  o«.nried 

last  yeai,  or  tc  fhn°e  fT.it  "d  >u  in  iwvt  t,  ,  >  Dri  when  ivt 

take  a  uioie  evtcudui  v<  v  >>£  the  suiueni  '  oi  oohp-i"-  4  v*.j\  defi¬ 
nite  principle  heCtlllLS  m'"ofot,  If  W  nW|  i.'  fil  tV  erhps/s  m 
a  period  of  p  ghte,  u  or  michm,  v  r-  iPnvve  <  m  pudot 

future  echpes  fji  a  fine  tune  Jt  s  cm^  u.c—m  to  recollect 
that  in  0,5bT  d  ale  i  one  e  Jipse  .niuii  umiai  1 1  hp^e  follows. 
For  instance,  a  beautiful  isii]  sg  cl  the  tin  o  sp  lira  ]  on  the  5th 
of  Deem  '  -  lo-I  li  u>  ...u  ,t  la  k  h,./'"  di"  limn  that 

date,  or,  that  is,  eighteen  years  and  eleven  (hi vs,  wo  come  to 
Novemhc.  Tib  DfiL  <m  t  r,  tumbi  ,  Tp  s(  of  the  moon  took 
place  then.  Again,  there  were  tour  eclipses  m  the  year  lMfiL.  If 
we  add  6,585$-  tlavs  to  the  date  of  each  eclipse,  it  will  give  the 
dates  of  all  the  £oui  eehp  «  re  Die  mi  jvpi.  ft  was  this  rule 
which  enabled  the  ancient;  astronomers  to  predict  the  recurrence  of 
eclipses,  before  they  understood  the  motions  of  the  moon  nearly 
as  well  as  we  do  now. 

During  a  long  voyage,  and  perhaps  under  critical'  circum- 
stances,  the  moon  will  often  render  the  sailor  the  most:  invalu¬ 
able  reformation.  To  navigate  a  ship,  suppose  from  Liverpool 
to  China,  the  captain  must  frequently  determine-  the.  precise 
position  which  his  ship  then  ,  occupies.  If  lie  could  not  do  this. 
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he  would  never  find  his  way  across  the  trackless  ocean.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  by  observations  of  the  sun  that  the  place  of  the 
ship  is  found  ;  but  in  addition  to  these  observations,  which  tell  him 
his  local  time,  the  captain  requires  to  know  the  Greenwich  time 
before  he  can  place  his  linger  at  a  point  of  the  chart  and  say, 
“  My  ship  is  here.”  To  ascertain  the  Greenwich  time,  the  ship 
;  carries  a  chronometer,  which  has  been  carefully  rated  before  start¬ 
ing,  and,  as  a  precaution,  two  or  three  or  more  chronometers  are 
usually  employed  ;  for  an  unknown  error  in  the  chronometer  will 
i  be  a  very  serious  or  dangerous  matter.  Every  minute  that  the 
chronometer  is  wrong  may  perhaps  put  the  captain  fifteen  miles 
|  out  of  his  reckoning.  It  is  therefore  sometimes  of  importance 

I  to  have  the  means  of  testing  the  chronometer;  and  it  would  be 

i  a  great  convenience  if  every  captain,  when  he  wished,  could  actu- 

i  ally  consult  some  infallible  standard  of  Greenwich  time.  We 

want,  in  fact,  a  Greenwich  clock  which  may  be  visible  over  the 
whole  globe.  There  is  such  a  clock ;  and,  like  any  other  clock,  it 
has  a  face  on  which  eertaiu  marks  are  made,  and  a  hand  which 
travels  round  that  face.  The  great  clock  at  Westminster  shrinks 
■>  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  mighty  clock  which  the 
captain  uses  for  setting  his  chronometer.  The  face  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  dial  is  the  surface  of  the  heavens.  The  numbers  engraved 
on  the  face  of  a  clock  are  replaced  by  the  twinkling  stars ;  while 
the  hand  which  moves  pver  the  dial  is  the  beautiful  moon  herself. 
When  the  captain  desires  to  test  his  chronometer,  he  measures 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  neighbouring  star.  For  example, 
he  may  see  that  the  moon  is  three  degrees  from  the  star  Regains. 
In  the  Nautical  Almanac  he  finds  the  Greenwich  time  at  which  the 
rhoon  was  three  degrees  from  Rogulus.  Comparing  this  with  the 
indications  of  the  chronometer,  he  finds  the  required  correction. 

We  owe  much  to  the  moon.  We  hope,  indeed,  in  a  subsequent, 
chapter,  to  point  out  that  we  owe  a.  great  deal  more  to  her  than 
was  formerly  suspected;  but  there  is  one  widely-credited  myth 
about  the  moon  which  must  be  regarded  as  devoid  of  real  founda¬ 
tion.  The  idea  that  the  moon  and  the  weather  are  eonneeted  has 
no  doubt  been  entertained  by  high  authority,  but  careful  com- 
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I  ,1  "i  '» i  bmvn  fhafc  them  is  no  definite  cooner  tjnri  between 

lb<>  tUX. 

oilxii  Holies':  i  n-"!‘  blink  sp^-e*.  op  map*  of  V^rif-a  and 
•  I  '*  (s  ii  i.  which  imik-a.tf!  our  Jgnnru.mv  of  tins  mi-criur  of  '.those 


Fig.  25._lu.yto  Chart  of  the  Moon  :  Plate  VI.) 


^  r,  t  Lontineuts.  T\  e  can  find  no  such  blank  'spaces  in  the  map 
'1  ra°°n-  tStlXrmCrS  W  the  ^  <*  the  moon  better 

b  tr;rp  rnthe“teriopA£ ****  '•**■*** **  ■ 

Zl Z  10  Tn  01  iS  *8  &***  parish,  has. 

Th !  * C  ^  ma?pef1*'  and  m  many  easfis  even  christened.- 

ia-  n'nZd!  7?“  ^  “  Hate  VIv  W  upon  draw- 
b  ' ta  "mU  teiescopeSj  gives  a  general  view  of  that  side  . 
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of  the  moon  which  is  presented  to  the  earth.  We  can  see  from 
it  the  most  characteristic  features  of  lunar  scenery.  Those  dark 
regions  so  well  known  in  the  ordinary  full  moon  are  easily  recog¬ 
nised  on  the  map.  They  were  originally  thought  to  he  seas,  and 
indeed  they  still  retain  the  name,  though  it  is  obvious  that  they 
contain  no  water.  The  map  also  shows  certain  ridges  or  elevated 
portions,  and  when  we  apply  measurement  to  these  objects  we 
learn  that  they  are  mighty  mountain  ranges.  But  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  map  are  those  ring-like  objects  which  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  in  profusion.  These  are  known  as  the 
lunar  craters. 

To  facilitate  reference  to  the  different  points  of  interest  we  have 
arranged  an  index  map,  which,  upon  comparison  with  the  plate 
of  the  moon,  will  give  a  clue  to  the  names  of  the  different  objects. 
The  seas  are  represented  by  capital  letters ;  thus,  for  instance,  A 
is  the  Mare  Crisium,  and  H  the  Oceanus  Procellarum.  The  ranges 
of  mountains  are  indicated  by  small  letters;  thus  a  on  the  index 
indicates  the  so-called  Caucasus  mountains,  and  the  Apennines  are 
denoted  by  c.  The  remarkable  objects  of  such  varied  size  known 
as  craters  are  distinguished  by  numbers;  thus  the  feature  on  the 
map  lying  under  1  on  the  index  is  the  crater  Posidonius. 
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],,h{  ,,,,1  j  „|<  T  n  on  .t'  <  -  unf  ii.iji  >' — ibK  lo  "Wive- the 
,il  [  j„<.  Inn.  uli'  i  if  w  nil,  hi  tl«  »  '"ii'pituous 
si)1({u^  ,i,  ijt  dim  l^t  mu'  I  i  ^  c-*n  >  _i  m\  >'  i"  t  usually 

>bl<  ’1.0  inw  uh-n  <'»  WnkM  liinvui  light  and 

... , j . ,s i  tbroiwh  din  Mi'igtlboU.hu'.'i.!,  it.t j.'.f  1 I 1  I)  tit'  KalUHii"  me 

br»'«"M  'uif-  wf  h  exquisite  distinctness. 

wj  i<  V  i  I  "  o]m-,  n  dll  'i  d  ’-a  iumr  Mineiy, 

im,  .opKM.lt  1  beiii"  '  n.uii  1  ■  u-t'OTi  H.c  -  in  the  name 

Ti  om!".  ku  The  cb  (net  i  <  bided  w  .mly  am',  m  .  dll .  wDon  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  n.non,  vti  thw  JtUwU  an  a  t&  \oi.t  tunsideiable, 
e.nbi,irni_,  ti  <!■>  m  i  a  1  im'ko-,  ot  -  p  n<  mb'-  beseem 
ji  iiinm-  langcc  '1  hi. in  i  it  ’mill-'  '  t  !  .’dial  object  m 

tut  m  tun  in  oi.j  r/  J  ji,  a  .ei  n5  i  inn  ui'u-  n  bit  h  are  the 
da.  'ccemti  b  t  ow  f  Imu  m  .  u  ",  TI  t-  <  t  m'  abm  1  twenty 
imlt>  m  cLain'iu,  mid  it  in"  «  !  Jrvmmnt  n  n  tin  untie,  the 
pc  tk  of  winch  w  jn  1  A  >«u,  dm1  m  u  1  In  +hn  .uu  g  vut 

A  ippIiEd  of  aluut  ti^ei  n  sh.oan  m  Thule  \  111.  Tins 
is  no  doubt  a  somewhat  imaginary  sketch.  Toe  pome  ot  view  -from 
i  lidi  the  a’ fist  ic  wipjr&edit  haAntthm  ft"  }  t.  f  n.  is  mm  quite 
unattainable  by  terrestrial  astronomers,  vet  there  can  he  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  objects  mi  the  moon.  TYe 
should,  however,  moiled  I1-'-  oc.de  ni  winch  it  is  drawn.  The  vast 
crater  must  be  many  miles  across,  and  the  mountain  at  its  centre 
must  be  thousands  of  feet  high.  The.  telescope  will,  even  at  its 
best,  only  show  the  moon  as  well  as  wo  could  see  it  with  the  un¬ 
aided  eye  if  it  were  only  about.  250  miles  away  instead  of  being 
240,000.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  ro  sec  any  d ails  on 
the  moon  even  with  the  finest  telescopes,  unless  tiiev  were  coarse 
enough  to  be  visible  at  a.  distance  of  200  miles.  A  view  of 
England  from  a  distance  of  250  miles  would  only  Amw  London 
as  a  sort  of  coloured  spot,  by  contrast  with  the  general  surface- of 
the  country. 


*  Thu.  sketch  has  been  copied  bv  permission  from  the  very  beautiful  view  in 
M.s«i  Xi  ra  Oi  and  C  p.  ntei  s  book,  of  which,  it  forms  Plate  XI  The  other 
illustrations  of  lunar  seenerv  in  Plates  YIT  .  YIII..  TX  ,  are  from  tlw  same.  The 
p.iotogi apl is^ v, oi b  obtained  from  models  carefully  constructed  to  illustrate  the 
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We  return,  however,  from  a  somewhat  fancy  sketch  to  a  more 
prosaic  examination  of  what  the  telescope  does  actually  reveal. 
Plate  IX.  represents  a  large  crater  which  is  well  known  to  every 
user  of  a  telescope,  and  which  has  been  christened  Plato.  The  floor 
of  the  crater  of  Plato  is  very  nearly  flat,  and  in  this  case  the  central 
mountain,  so  often  seen  in  other  craters,  is  wanting. 

The  mountain  peaks  on  the  moon  throw  long,  sharply  defined 
shadows.  These  shadows  are  indeed  characterised  by  a  definiteness 
which  we  do  not  find  in  terrestrial  shadows,  the  difference  no  doubt 
arising  from  the  absence  of  air  from  the  moon.  The  air  on  the  earth 
diffuses  a  certain  amount  of  light,  which  mitigates  the  blackness  of 
terrestrial  shadows,  and  tends  to  soften  their  outline.  No  such  in¬ 
fluences  are  at  work  on  the  moon,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  shadows 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  our  attempts  to  measure  the  heights  of 
the  lunar  mountains. 

It  is  often  easy  to  compute  the  altitude  of  a  church  steeple,  a 
loft}  chimney,  or  a  similar  object,  by  measuring  the  length  of  its 
shadow.  The  simplest  and  the  most  accurate  process  is  to  measure 
at  noon  the  number  of  feet  from  the  base  of  the  object  to  the  end 
of  the  shadow.  The  elevation  of  the  sun  on  the  day  in  question 
can  be  obtained  from  the  almanac,  and  then  the  length  of  the 
shadow  follows  by  a  simple  calculation.  Indeed,  if  the  observations 
were  made  on  the  4th  of  March  or  the  6th  of  September  at  London, 
the  calculation  would  then  be  unnecessary,  for  the  noonday  length 
of  the  shadow  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  object.  In  summer 
the  length  of  the  shadow  is  less  than  the  altitude;  in  winter  the 
length  of  the  shadow  exceeds  the  altitude.  At  sunrise  or  sunset 
the  shadows  are,  of  course,  much  longer  than  at  noon,  and  it  is 
shadows  of  this  kind  that  are  measured  on  the  moon.  These 
measures  are  made  by  that  most  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
equatorial  telescope  known  as  the  micrometer. 

The  micrometer,  in  its  most  ordinary  form,  is  a  small  piece  of 
apparatus  which  can  be  screwed  on  to  the  eye  end  of  Ihe  telescope. 
The  word  denotes  an  instrument  for  measuring  *»/«//  distances.  In 
one  sense  the  term  is  not  a  very  happy  one.  The  objects  to  which 
the  astronomer  applies  the  micrometer  are  usually  anything  hut 
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small  objects.  They  are,  in  fact,  often  objects  of  the  molt  jbttfa* 
eondcnt  dimensions,  vastly  exceeding  the  moon  or  the  son,  at  evil) 
our  whole  system,  in  bulk.  Still,  the  name  is  not  altogether 
inappropriate,  for  vast  though  the  objects  may  be,  they  yet' teen 
minute,  oven  in  the  telescope,  on  account  of  their  great  distance. 
AYe  require,  therefore,  for  such  measures  an  instrument  capable  of 
the  very  greatest  nicety.  Here,  again,  we  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
spider,  to  whose  assistance  in  another  department  we  have  already 
referred.  In  the  filar  micrometer  two  spider  lines  are  parallel,  and 
one  intersects  them  at  right  angles.  One  or  both  of  the  parallel 
lines  can  be  moved  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  distance  through 
which  the  line  has  been  moved  is  accurately  indicated  by  noting  the 
number  of  revolutions  and  parts  of  a  revolution  of  the  screw. 
Suppose,  then,  the  two  lines  be  first  brought  into  coincidence,  and 
then  moved  apart  until  the  apparent  length  of  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  be  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  lines  :  we  then  know  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  micrometer  screw,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  length  of  the  shadow.  The  value  of  the  screw  is  known  by 
other  observations,  and  hence  the  length  of  the  shadow  can  be 
determined,  and  its  equivalent  in  miles  can  be  ascertained.  The 
elevation  of  the  sun,  at  the  moment  when  the  measures  were 
made,  is  also  found,  and  hence  the  actual  elevation  of  the 
mountain  can  be  calculated.  By  measures  of  this  kind  the 
height  of  the  rampart  surrounding  a  crater  on  the  moon  can  be 
learned. 

The  beauty  and  interest  of  the  moon  as  a  telescopic  object 
induces  us  to  give  to  the  student  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of 
the  more  remarkable  features  which  it  presents.  Most  of  the 
objects  we  are  to  describe  can  be  effectively  seen  with  only  a  very 
moderate  telescopic  power.  It  is,  howevgr,  to  be  observed  that  all 
of  them  cannot  be  well  seen  at  one  time.  The  student  must 
remember  that  the  region  most  distinctly  shown  is  the  boundary 
between  light  and  darkness.  He  will,  therefore,  select  for  obser¬ 
vation  such  objects  as  may  happen  to  lie  on  or  near  that  boundary 
at  the  time  when  he  is  observing  '  YVe  shall  here  follow  the 
numbering  on  the  key  to  the  map. 
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1.  ftiiukuius. — The  diameter  of  this  large  crater  is  nearly  60 
miles.  Although  its  surrounding  wall  is  comparatively  narrow,  it  is 
so  distinctly  marked  as  to  make  the  object  very  conspicuous.  As  so 
frequently  happens  in  lunar  volcanoes,  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain,  in  the  present  instance 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  2,500  feet.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
century,  Schroeter,  the  industrious  Hanoverian  observer,  fancied  he 
saw  traces  of  activity  in  the  little  crater  on  the  floor  of  Posidonius. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  described  it  as  being  only  grey  in  the 
interior,  at  a  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  full  of  black  shadow. 
This  is  particularly  interesting  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
observed  in  the  next  object. 

2.  Linne. — This  small  crater  lies  right  out  in  the  Mare  Sereni- 
tatis.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  described  as  about  6|  miles 
in  diameter,  and  otherwise  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  used  by  two 
astronomers  as  a  fundamental  point  in  the  survey  of  the  moon.  In 
1S66  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  announced  that  the  crater  was  obscured, 
apparently  by  cloud.  Since  then  an  exceedingly  small  crater  has 
been  visible,  but  the  whole  object  is  now  so  inconspicuous  that  it 
would  hardly  be  chosen  as  a  landmark.  On  the  whole,  this  is  the 
most  clearly  proved  case  of  present  change  in  a  lunar  object. 

3.  Aristotle. — This  great  philosopher’s  name'  is  attached  to  a 
grand  crater  50  miles  in  diameter,  the  interior  of  which,  although 
very  hilly,  shows  no  decidedly  marked  central  cone.  But  the  lofty 
wall  of  the  crater,  exceeding  10,500  feet  in  height,  overshadows 
the  bottom  so  long  that  its  irregularities  are  never  seen  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  The  Great  Valley  of  the  Alps. — Right  through  the  lunar 
Alps  runs  this  wonderfully  straight  valley,  with  a  width  ranging 
from  3i  to  6  miles.  It  is,  according  to  Miidler,  at  least  11,500 
feet  deep,  and  over  80  miles  in  length.  A  few  low  ridges  run 
parallel  to  its  sides,  possibly  the  result  of  landslips. 

5.  Arislilhis. — Under  favourable  conditions  Lord  Rosse’s  great 
telescope  has  shown  the  exterior  of  this  magnificent  crater  to  be 
marked  over  with  deep  gullies,  radiating  from  its  centre.  It  is 
about  34  miles  wide,  and  about  10,000  feet  in  depth. 
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drawings  and  sketches,  if  those  are  counted  twice  that  may  have 
been  used  for  two  divisions  of  the  map. 

9.  Eratosthenes. — -This  profound  crater,  upwards  of  37  miles 
in  diameter,  lies  at  the  end  of  the  gigantic  range  of  the  Apennines, 
and  not  improbably,  in  accordance  with  Madler’s  suggestion,  it  once 
formed  the  outlet  of  the  stupendous  forces  that  elevated  those 
comparatively  craterless  peaks. 

10.  Copernicus. — Of  all  the  lunar  craters  this  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  best  known.  It  is  particularly  well  known  through 
Sir  John  HerscheTs  drawing,  so  beautifully  reproduced  in  the 
many  editions  of  the  “  Outlines  of  Astronomy.”  The  region  to 
the  west  is  dotted  over  with  innumerable  minute  craterlets.  It 
has  a  central  many-peaked  mountain  about  2,400  feet  in  height. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  terracing  shown  in  its 
interior  is  mainly  due  to  the  repeated  alternate  rise,  partial  con¬ 
genial  ion  and  retreat  of  a  vast  sea  of  lava.  At  full  moon  it  is 
surrounded  by  radiating  streaks. 

11.  Kepler. — Although  the  internal  depth  of  this  crater  is 
scarcely  less  than  10,000  feet,  it  has  but  a  very  low  surrounding 
wall,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  covered  with  the  same  glisten¬ 
ing  substance  that  also  forms  a  system  of  bright  rays,  not  unlike 
those  surrounding  the  last  object.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  these  mysterious  bright  rays 
occur  in  a  level  part  of  the  moon. 

12.  Aristarchus  is  the  most  brilliant  crater  in  the  moon,  being 
specially  vivid  with  a  low  power  in  a  large  telescope.  So  bright  is 
it,  indeed,  that  it  has  often  been  seen  in  the  dark  side  of  the  moon, 
just  after  new  moon,  and  has  thus  given  rise  to  marvellous  stories 
of  active  lunar  volcanoes.  To  the  south-east  is  another  smaller 
crater,  Herodotus,  north  of  which  is  a  narrow  deep  valley,  nowhere 
more  than  2h  miles  broad,  which  makes  a  remarkable  zigzag.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  lunar  “  clefts.” 

13.  Grimaldi  calls  for  notice  as  the  darkest  object  of  its  size  in 
the  moon.  Under  very  exceptional  circumstances  it  has  been  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  as  its  area  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
14,000  square  miles,  it  gives  an  idea  of  how  little  unaided  vision 
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Id  (lose  I  dm  f>  egmn<r  is  n  There  can  be  little 

doubt,  that  this  is  reallv  a  huge  crater  tilled  almost  to  the  very 
l;vim  with  concealed  lava. 

17.  t'larms. — Near  the  bOth  parallel  of  lunar  sontb  latitude, 
1kjs  this  euonnous  curhisine,  whos,  aie.i  is  nm  less  than  16,500 
square  miles.  Both  m  its  interior  and  on  its  walls  are  many  peaks 
and  secondary  craters.  The  telescopic  view  of  a  sunrise  upon  the 
surface  of  Clavuis  is  truly  saicl  by  Madler  to  be  indescribably  mag¬ 
nificent.  One  of  the  peaks  rises  not  less  than  2-1.000  feet  above 
the  bottom  ol:  one  of  the  included  craters.  Madler  even  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  m  tins  wild  neighbourhood  there  are  (“raters  so 
piofoitnd  that  no  ray  oi  sunlight,  ever  penetrated  thu.ir  lowest  depths, 
w  hile,  ,i.s  it  to  compensate  tor  tins,  there  are  peaks-  whose  summits 
enjoy  a  mean  day  almost  twice  as  long  as  their  night,  • 

18.  If  the  full  moon  be  viewed  through  even  an  opera-glass  or  the 
smallest  hand-telescope,  one  crater  is  immediately  seen  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  beyond  all  others,  by  reason  of  the  brilliant  rays  or  streaks 
that  radiate  from  it.  This  is  the  majestic  Tycho,  17,000  feet  in  depth 
and  50  miles  in  diameter  (Plate  X.).  A  peak  6,000  feet  in  height 
rises  in  the  centre  of  its  floor,  while  a  series  of  terraces  diversify  its 
interior  slopes,  but  it  is  the  tvonderful  and  profoundly  mysterious 
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bright,  rays  that  chiefly  call  forth  our  admiration  and  surprise. 

hen  the  sun  rises  on  Tycho,  these  streaks  are  utterly  invisible  in 
its  neighbourhood,  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  then  requires  a 
practised  eye  to  recognise  Tycho  amidst  its  mountainous  surround¬ 
ings.  But  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  attained  a  height  of  about  25°  to 
50°  above  the  horizon,  the  rays  emerge  from  ,  their  obscurity,  and 
gradually  increase  in  brightness  until  full  moon,  when  they  become 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  her  surface.  As  yet  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  these  objects.  They 
are  of  all  lengths,  from  a  few  hundred  to  two,  or  in  one  instance 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  length.  They  extend  themselves 
with  superb  indifference  across  vast  plains,  into  the  deepest  craters, 
or  over  the  highest  opposing  ridges.  We  know  of  nothing  on 
our  earth  to  which  they  can  be  compared. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  moon's  disc  is  a  fine  range  of  craters, 
always  full  open  to  our  view  under  all  illuminations,  of  these  two 
may  be  mentioned — A/p /tons  (19),  the  floor  of  which  is  strangely 
marked  by  two  bright  and  several  dark  markings  not  due  to  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  surface.  Ptolemy  (20).  Besides  several  small  inclosed 
craters,  its  floor  is  crossed  by  very  numerous  low  ridges,  visible 
when  the  sun  is  rising  or  setting. 

21,  22,  23. — When  the  moon  is  five  or  six  days  old  a  beautiful 
group  of  three  craters  will  be  readily  found  on  the  boundary  line 
between  night  and  day.  These  are  Catharina,  Cyri/his,  and 
Theophilnx.  Catharina,  the  most  southerly  of  the  group,  is  more 
than  16,000  feet  deep,  and  connected  with  Cyrillus  by  a  wide 
valley  ;  but  between  Cyrillus  and  Thcopbilus  there  is  no  such 
connection.  Indeed  Cyrillus  looks  as  if  its  huge  surrounding 
ramparts,  as  high  as  Mount  Blanc,  had  been  completely  finished 
when  the  volcanic  forces  commenced  the  formation  of  Thcophilns, 
the  rampart  of  which  encroaches  considerably  on  its  older  neigh¬ 
bour.  Theophilus  stands  as  a  well-defined  round  crater  about  tit 
miles  in  diameter,  with  an  internal  depth  of  J  1,000  to  IS, 000  feet, 
and  a  beautiful  central  group  of  mountains,  one-third  of  that  height 
on  its  floor.  This  proves  that  the  last  eruptive  efforts  in  this  part 
of  the  moon  fully  equalled  in  intensity  those  that  had  preceded 
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\Hbmvib  Thcophilu*  is  on  the  whole  the  deepest  crater  wo 
i  i  !  )■-■  nmon  it  kw  m-ciwd  lit.i.le  or  no  deformation  by 
u  ,  >  m  1 1  i  n  lull  the  floor  and  wall  of  Uatharma  show 
(  v,t  ,|i  i  i ](  ,,i  h  «.  ,  i  <  raters  of  various  sizes  that  have  broken 

Hl  j  ,,  iK  i!i  (io<  (d  each  other.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
•  it  before  the  ill's!'  quarter,  this  instructive  group  of  extinct 
,.e  he  seen  to  great  advaniage  at  a  convenient  hour  in 


the  evening. 


of..  ]>ptct”iti*  Jr  remarkable  not  only  for  its  great  size,  but  also 
liu  tin  i,ii(  k  itme  >t  ha*  ni_  <  >!  n'k- wmip.u't  It  a  beautiful 
object  m  the  very  new  moon,  or  nisi:  alter  full  rnoon,  but  ciis- 
ippoai  ihrohi1  U  e  n 'n  -‘he  *•  n  ire*  th  m  15c  above  its 
lionni,  din  'lain  ']  o  ’s  '•a  nbih]\  ( oia  ( <  uiinnmting'  in  a 
ccidm  {,ion,  o' 1  ilk  mk>  -  eten  by  a  oeep  clelt. 

>5.  fT to  u  is  a  mill  ci  in )  mar  tin  m  lghbourhood.  just 
iin  atioaid  On  or  ih  >  lugf-lol  tin  lunar  <  h.mcn-  ]  as*.*-,  right 
through  it,  making  an  abrupt  turn  as  it  does  so.  It  is  not  diilieult 
to  find  under  any  illumination. 

?t>.  Tu  vet  i  — db  s  nue  l taler  has  been  already  described  on 
p.  G;i,  hut  is  again  alluded  to  m  order  to  draw'  attention  to  the 
dalioi  it<  5,  i>,v  of  cha^m  so  a  uspicuouslv  shown  in  Plate  VII. 
llin  tuLse  d,  ni"  ic  dcpir  .-luns  is  abundantly .  evident  by  the 
shadows  inside  them.  Vorv  ott-on  f  heir  margins  are  appreciably 
nosed,  lhey  aeein  to  be  fractures  in  the  moon's  surface. 

Of  the  various  mountains  that  are  occasionally  seen  as  pro¬ 
jections  on  i,he  actual  edge  of  the  moon,  those  called  after  Leibnitz 
(t)  seem  to  be  the  highest.  Schmidt  found  the  highest  peak 
upwards. of  41,900  feet  above  a  neighbouring  valley.  In  comparing 
these  altitudes  with  those  of  mountains  on  our  earth,  we  must  for 
the  latter  add  the  depth  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  the  land.. 
Reckoned  in  this  way,  our  highest  mountains,  are  still  higher  than 


any  we  know  of  in  the  moon. 

V  e  must  now  discuss  the  very  important  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  remarkable  features  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
We  shall  admit  at  the  outset  that  our  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  only  indirect.  To  establish  by  unimpeachable  evidence  the 
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volcanic  origin  of  the  remarkable  lunar  craters,  it  would  be  almost 
necessary  that  volcanic  outbursts  should  have  been  witnessed  on 
the  moon  through  our  telescopes,  and  that  sueh  outbursts  should 
have  been  seen  to  result  in  the  formation  of  the  well-known  ring, 
with  or  without  the  mountain  rising  from  the  ecntre  of  the 
plain  that  the  ring  surrounds.  Have  any  such  phenomena  been 
witnessed  by  astronomers  ?  To  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  witnessed  would  be  rather  too  emphatic  a  statement  On 
certain  occasions  careful  observer  have  reported  the  occurrence  of 
minute  loeal  changes  on  the  moon.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  a 
crater  named  Linnc,  of  dimensions  respectable,  do  doubt,  to  a  lunar 
inhabitant,  but  forming  a  very  inconsiderable  telescopic  object,  was 
thought  to  have  undergone  some  change.  On  another  occasion  a 
minute  Crater  was  thought  to  have  arisen  near  to  the  well-known 
crater  named  Hyginus  ;  but  the  mere  enumeration  of  sueh  instances 
gives  real  emphasis  to  the  statement  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  no  appreciable  source  ol‘  disturbance  of  the  moon's  surface. 
Even  were  these  trilling  cases  of  suspected  change  really  established 
— and  this  is  perhaps  rather  farther  than  most  astronomers  would 
be  willing  to  go — they  still  are  utterly  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  mighty  phenomena  that  gave  rise  to  the  host  of  great 
craters  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  moon’s  surface. 

We  are  led  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  surface  of  the 
moon  onee  possessed  much  greater  activity  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  We  can  also  give  a  reasonable,  or,  at  all  events,  a  plausible, 

and  compare  them  with  the  moon.  Oi  the  three  bodies,  the  nun 
is  enormously  the  greatest,  while  the  moon  is  mueh  less  than  the 
earth.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  sun  is  heated  to  an  enormous 
temperature,  and  further  on  in  thia  work  the  reasons  will  he  given 
for  believing  that  the  sun  is  gradually  parting  with  its  heat.  The 
surface  of  the  earth,  formed  as  it  is  of  solid  rocks  and  clay,  or 
covered  as  it  is  in  great  part  by  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  bears 
hut  few  obvious  traces  of  a  high  temperature.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
highly  probable  from  ordinary  volcanic  phenomena  that  the  interior 
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of  tlie  earth  still  possesses  an  enormously  high  temperature.  TW 
argument  is,  then,  as  follows.  A  large  body  takes  a  longer  time  to1 
cool  than  a  small  body.  A  large  iron  casting  will  take  days  tO 
cool ;  a  small  casting  will  become  cold  in  a  few  hours.  Whatever  ', 
may  have  been  the  original  source  of  heat  in  our  system — a  question 
which  need  not  now  be  discussed — it  seems  sufficiently  plain  that 
the  different  bodies  in  the  system  were  all  originally  heated,  and 
have  now  for  ages  been  gradually  cooling.  The  sun  is  so  vast  that 
he  has  not  yet  had  time  to  cool ;  the  earth,  of  intermediate  bulk, 
has  had  time  to  cool  on  the  outside,  while  still  retaining  vast  stores 
of  internal  heat ;  while  the  moon,  least  of  all,  has  had  time  to  cool 
to  such  an  extent  that  changes  of  importance  on  its  surface  can  no 
longer  be  originated  by  internal  fires. 

We  are  thus  led  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  lunar  craters  to  some 
ancient  epoch  in  the  moon's  history.  How  ancient  that  epoch  is  to 
be  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
surmise  that,  in  all  probability,  the  antiquity  of  the  lunar  craters 
is  enormously  great.  At  the  time  when  the  moon  was  sufficiently 
heated  to  have  these  vast  volcanie  convulsions,  of  which  the  mighty 
craters  are  the  survivals,  the  earth  must  have  been  very  much  hotter 
than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  not,  indeed,  at  all  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  when  the  moon  was  hot  enough  for  its  volcanoes  to 
he  active  the  earth  was  so  hot  that  life  was  impossible  on  its 
surface.  This  supposition  would  point  to  an  antiquity  for  the 
moon's  craters  far  too  great  to  be  estimated  by  the  centuries  and 
the  thousands  of  years  which  are  adequate  for  the  lapse  of  time 
as  recognised  by  the  history  of  human  events.  It  seems  not  un¬ 
likely  that  millions  of  years  may  have  elapsed  since  the  mighty 
craters  of  Plato  or  of  Copernicus  consolidated  into  their  present  form. 

It  will  now  be  possible  for  us  to  attempt  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  lunar  craters.  The  most  probable  views  on  the 
subject  are  certainly  those  adopted  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty. 
We  can  explain  the  way  in  which  the  rampart  around  the  lunar 
crater  is  formed,  and  the  great  mountain  which  so  often  adorns  the 
centre  of  the  plain.  The  view  in  Fig.  26  contains  an  imaginary 
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The  second  picture  depicts  the  crater  in  a  later  stage  if 
history.  The  prodigious  explosive  power  has  now  been  - 
I  ousted,  and  has  perhaps  been  intermitted  for  some  time.  Agldv,. 
the  volcano  bursts  into  activity,  but  this  time  with  onljr  a  ntiaD 
part  of  its  original  energy.  A  feeble  jet  now  issues  from  the  same 
vent  and  deposits  the  materials  close  around  the  orifice,  and  thus 
gradually  raises  a  mountain  in  the  centre.  Finally,  when  all  the 
activity  has  subsided,  and  tbe  volcano  is  silent  and  still,  we  find 
the  remains  of  the  early  energy  testified  to  by  the  rampart  which 
surrounds  the  ancient  crater,  and  the  mountain  which  rises  in  its 


Fig.  28. — Formation  of  the  Level  Floor  by  Lara. 


interior.  The  flat  floor  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  craters  may 
not  improbably  be  due  to  an  outflow  of  lava  which  has  afterwards 
consolidated.  A  sketch  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  28. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  attending  this  method  of 
accounting  for  tbe  structure  of  a  crater,  arises  from  the  great  size 
which  some  of  the  craters  attain.  There  are  craters  on  the  moon 
forty,  fifty,  or  more  miles  in  diameter ;  indeed,  there  is  one  well- 
formed  ring,  with  a  mountain  rising  in  the  centre,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  no  less  than  seventy-eight  miles  (Peta  vius).  It  seems  difficult 
to  conceive  how  a  blowing  cone  at  the  centre  could  convey  the 
materials  to  such  a  distance  as  the  thirty-nine  miles  between  tbe 
centre  of  Petavius  and  the  rampart.  The  difficulty  is,  however, 
greatly  smoothed  away  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  force 
of  gravitation  is  much  less  on  the  moon  than  on  the  earth. 
Have  we  not,  already  seen  that  the  moon  is  so  much  smaller  than 
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the  eartli,  that  eighty  moons  rolled  into  one  would  not  weigh  as 
much  as  the  earth  ?  On  the  earth  an  ounce  weighs  an  ounce  and 
a  pound  weighs  a  pound ;  hut  owing  to  the  small  size  o£  the  moon 
its  gravitation  is  much  less  than  that  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
A  weight  of  six  ounces  here  would  only  weigh  one  ounce  on  the 
moon,  and  a  weight  of  six  pounds  here  would  only  weigh  one 
pound  on  the  moon.  A  labourer  who  can  carry  one  sack  of  corn 
on  the  earth  could,  with  the  same  exertion,  carry  six  sacks  of 
corn  in  the  moon.  A  cricketer  who  can  throw  a  hall  100  yards 
on  the  earth  could  with  precisely  the  same  exertion  throw  the 
same  hall  600  yards  on  the  moon.  Hiawatha  could  shoot  ten 
arrows  into  the  air  one  after  the  other  before  the  first  reached  the 
ground ;  on  the  moon  he  might  have  shot  his  whole  quiver  full. 
The  volcano,  which  on  the  moon  drove  projectiles  to  the  distance 
of  thirty-nine  miles,  need  only  possess  the  same  explosive  power 
as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  drive  the  missiles  six  or  seven 
miles  on  the  earth.  A  modern  cannon  properly  elevated  would 
achieve  this  feat. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  innumerable 
craters  on  the  moon  of  the  same  general  type,  hut  of  the  most 
varied  dimensions;  from  a  tiny  telescopic  object  two  or  three  miles 
in  diameter,  we  can  proceed  in  gradually  ascending  stages  until 
we  reach  the  mighty  Petavius  just  considered.  With  regard  to 
the  smaller  craters,  there  is  obviously  little  or  no  difficulty  in  at¬ 
tributing  them  to  a  volcanic  source,  and  as  the  continuity  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  craters  is  unbroken,  it  seems  quite  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  even  the  greatest  has  had  a  similar  origin. 

But  we  must  not  linger  any  longer  over  these  most  interesting 
,  features  of  the  moon.  Attractive  and  beautiful  as  is  the  spectacle 
‘of  our  nearest  neighbour  in  the  heavens,  we  have  yet  so  long  a  task 
to  accomplish  that  we  must  dismiss  any  further  discussions  of  the 
subject.  Even  a  single  spot  on  the  moon  is  capable  of  affording  a 
diligent  observer  materials  for  many  a  long  night’s  study.  All 
such  details  we  must  pass  over,  and  can  only  devote  the  brief 
space  which  remains  to  a  few  features  of  more  general  interest. 

Why  are  these  lunar  landscapes  so  excessively  weird  and  so 
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ragged 5  Whvdu  liny  nlwav>  remind  n«*  M  ‘t-rd.*  deserts,  and 
why  do  wo  «,  m,  <-n  ,(!ai-o  m  amen  Ut-U  ™-h  as  we  are 
familiav  oith  on  t'.r  cuith  '  h  m  iw  *  Hu  nnon  is  not' very 

different! v  cm unvnaced  io  11**  *.«>th  1  .he  it,  llw  moon  lias 
the  plees’.’ja-  alternations  ot  day  and  mgut,  Un-ugh  the  day  in  the 
moon  b  1  uue.  n  at  oai  du-.  and  in*  ..  „M  d  (he  moon  is  as  long 
as  fourteen  of  <>«,  nwhls  Wo  3>e  wound  i  i  dm  mys  of  the  sun 
by  daj,  so  is  the  niton,  hat,  w In.ev .  t  m ...  be  the  temperature 
during  the  long  dav  on  the  momi,  it.  «ceiu»  Mit.xin  that  the  cold 
of  the  lunai  night  nmol  v  >.  i"  ^  i  tint  k".  wu  m  the  bleakest 
regions  of  our  eartn. 

Even  oni  Wr  si  trlcwoivs  i.  'ml  '""hmg  directly  as  to 
whether  hfe  cm  exist  <m  tn  m  i.  1  In  mammoth  trees  of 
California  might  b,  zoning  on  th  bin  i  m  m  1  ms, and  elephants 
might  he  walking  about,  on  r.ho  plains,  but,  our  telescopes  could 
not  shou  them.  The  Mmlkst  oipcO  t>  it  we  i  m  me  on  the  moon 
must  be  about  as  large  as  a  good  sized  cathedral,  so  that  organised 
beings,  if  they  existed,  could  not  make  themselves  visible  as  teles¬ 
copic  objects. 

We  <ne  thucfW  >  'impelled  1  >  n  idg  pvlucid  evidence  as  to 
whether  life  would  be  possible  on  tue  moon.  We  may  sav  at  once 
that  astionomu  behove  that  lib  ,  u.  ku«  \\  it,  could  not  exist. 
Among  the  cmdi  imr-  ff  1  w  << ,  is  one  of  the  first. 

Tune  eveiy  fonn  of  vegetable  hie.  mmi  the  lichen  winch  grows  on 
the  rock  up  to  fl  e  gnnt  tjee  .  f  .hi  hu.si  llMJ  nc  find  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  rvt" y  pi  mr  contains  naif  ,  i- d  <  mid  iwt  exist  without 
water.  Am  it.  w.itei  k»s  necessary  i«n-  tin*  existence  of  animal 
life.  Without,  water  animal  life,  the  file  of  man  himself,  is  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Unless,  therefore,  water  be  present  in  the  moon  we  shall  be 
bound  to  conclude  that  life,  as  we  know  it,  is  impossible.  The 
great  question  then  is,  can  we  tell  whether  there  is  water  in 
the  moon  or  not  ?  If  any  one  stationed  on  the  moon  were  to  look 
at  the  earth  through  a  telescope,  would  he  be  able  to  see 'any  water 
here  ?  Most  undoubtedly  he  would,  He  .would  see  the  clouds  and ; 
he  would  notice  their  incessant  changes,  and  the  clouds  alone  would 
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be  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  water.  An 
astronomer  on  the  moon  would  also  see  our  oceans  as  smooth 
coloured  surfaces,  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  land.  In  fact, 
considering  that  much  more  than  half  of  our  globe  is  covered  with 
oceans,  and  that  most  of  the  remainder  is  liable  to  be  obscured  by 
clouds,  the  lunar  astronomer  in  looking  at  our  earth  would  often 
see  hardly  anything  but  water  in  one  form  or  other,  and  very  likely 
he  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  globe  was  quite  unfitted 
to  be  a  residence  except  for  amphibious  animals. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  moon  with  our  telescopes,  do  we  see 
any  traces  of  water?  There  are  no  doubt  many  large  districts 
which  at  a  first  glance  seem  like  oceans,  and  were  indeed  termed 
“  seas  ”  by  the  old  astronomers,  a  name  which  they  still  absurdly 
retain.  Closer  inspection  shows  that  the  so-called  lunar  seas  are 
deserts,  often  marked  over  with  small  craters  and  with  rocks.  The 
telescope  reveals  no  seas  and  no  oceans,  no  lakes  and  no  rivers. 
Nor  is  the  grandeur  of  the  moon’s  scenery  ever  impaired  by  clouds 
over  her  surface.  Whenever  the  moon  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
terrestrial  clouds  are  out  of  the  way,  we  can  see  the  features  of  her 
surface  with  distinctness.  There  are  no  clouds  in  the  moon  ;  there 
are  not  even  the  mists  or  the  vapours  which  invariably  arise 
wherever  water  is  present,  and  therefore  astronomers  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  our  satellite  is  a  sterile  and  a  waterless 
desert. 

There  is  another  equally  essential  element  of  life  absent  from 
the  moon.  Our  globe  is  surrounded  with  a  deep  clothing  of  air 
resting  on  the  surface,  and  extending  above  our  heads  to  the  height 
of  about  200  or  300  miles.  We  need  hardly  say  how  necessary  air 
is  to  life,  and  therefore  we  turn  with  interest  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  moon  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere.  Let  us 
clearly  understand  the  problem  vve  are  about  to  consider.  Imagine 
hat  a  traveller  started  from  the  earth  on  a  journey  to  the  moon  ; 
is  he  proceeded  the  air  would  gradually  get  rarer  and  rarer, 
until  at  length,  when  he  was  a  few  hundred  miles  above  the 
earth ’8  surface,  he  would  have  left  the  last  perceptible  traces  of 
the  earth’s  atmosphere  behind  him;  but  even  by  the  time  he  was 


Tirpi  uoni  of  urn  n.njvrnn. 


(1nirM(lrl„n  from  (In*  >m(hb  »i mw-piu  r.  h.  would  only  have, 
n.h.uircl  ;1  vm  all  fr.nliuii  of  <he  while  journey  of  240,000. 
Toik"'’  ord  there  h  siil!  a  va-4  void  to  1«*  traversed  before  the  moon 
io  i-f  j-hf*']  If  11)0  mo, ml  were  furnished  with  an  atmosphere  like 
j],e  .)C  i-iK.,  trawlier  trot  near  the  end  of -his  journey,  and 

,Yp ,,  f,,„  f j *i «r<  1  rod  mde*’  of  the  moon's  surface,  he  would  expect 
to  moot  o'.-uin  will)  (rae.es  of  an  atmosphere,  which  would  gradually 
increase  in  donsitw  uutil  lie  arrived  at;  Use  moon's  surface.  The 
veHer  would  Ihu-  ln\e  p.  -  <!  hi  a<j>  one  atmosphere  at  the 
henming  I  hn  inuu(«,  i  '  m  t  u  i  d  (lie  end,  while  the  main  . 

p ,iti  »i  o  il  •  y  one  n  mil  ’*>u  In  on  through  space  more  void 

’Inin  the  k  i  n  <l  o(  m  air-nump. 

Such  w  on  Ne'h  t  <’  thi  i  <  <  ti  w i  ic  coated  with  an  atmos-  1 

nl,cu  Ike  Int  mo  *  d  m  on  ntl  But  what  are  the  facts? 

The  tm  din  n  ho  fhow  u<  u  tin*  *  icon  would  look  in  vain  for  an 
atinospl  ne  i*-  all  lesomhl.  i<j  m  is  It  is  possible— indeed  it  is 
piobrhle — Nit  '  lun  no  v%  is  cl  we  to  the  surface  he  might  meet  with 
faint  (mew  <  p  =orie  g  ne  ms  onci'iie  surrounding  the  moon,  hut  it 
would  not  be  a  fractional  part  of  the  ample  clothing  which  the 
earth  now  enjoys.  For  all  purposes  of  respiration,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  the  term,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  air  on  the  moon, 
and  an.  inhabitant  of  our  earth  transferred  to  the  moon  would 
be  as  certainly  suffocated  there  as  he  would  be  in  the  middle  . of 
space.  . 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  how  we  learn,  this.  Is  not  fiir 
transparent,  and  how,  therefore,  could  our  telescopes  be  expected,  to 
show*  whether  the  moon  really  possessed  such  an  envelope?  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  by  indirect  methods  of  observation  that  we  learn 
the  nakedness  of  the  moon.  There  are  various  arguments  that 
can  be  adduced;  but  the  most  conclusive  is  that  obtained  on  the 
occurrence  of  what  is  called  the  “  oeeultatiou  ”  of  a  star.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  tnat  the  moon  comes  directly  between  the  earth  and 
a  star,  and  the  temporary  extinction  of,  the  star  is  an  “  occupation.” 

e  can  observe  the.  moment  when  the  oeeultatiou  takes  place,  and' 
the  suddenness  of  the  extinction  of  the  star  is  extremely  remark¬ 
able.  Jf  the  moon  had  a  copious  atmosphere,  the  gradual  inter- 
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position  of  this  atmosphere  by  the  movement  of  the  moon  would 
produce  a  gradual  extinction  of  the  star,  and  not  the  sudden  pheno¬ 
menon  usually  observed. 

The  absence  of  air  and  of  water  from  the  moon,  explains  the 
peculiar  and  weird  ruggedness  of  the  lunar  scenery.  We  know 
that  on  the  earth  the  action  of  wind,  and  of  rain,  of  frost,  and  of 
snow,  is  constantly  tending  to  wear  down  our  mountains  and 
reduce  their  asperities,  but  no  such  agents  are  at  work  on  the  moon. 
Volcanoes  sculptured  the  moon  into  its  present  condition,  and, 
though  the  volcanoes  have  been  sileDt  for  ages,  the  traces  of  their 
handiwork  seem  nearly  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  were  when  the  mighty 
fires  were  extinguished. 

“  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn 
temples”  have  but  a  brief  career  on  earth.  It  is  chiefly  the  inces¬ 
sant  action  of  water  and  of  air  that  makes  them  vanish  like  the 
“baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.”  On  the  moon  these  causes  of  disin¬ 
tegration  and  of  decay  are  all  absent,  though  perhaps  the  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  transition  from  lunar  day  to  lunar  night 
would  be  attended  with  expansions  and  contractions  that  might 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  absence  of  more  potent  agents 
of  dissolution. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  building  on  the  moon  would  remain 
for  century  after  century  just  as  it  was  left  by  the  builders.  There 
need  he  no  glass  in  the  windows,  for  there  is  no  wind  and  no  rain 
to  keep  out.  There  need  not  be  fireplaces  in  the  rooms,  for  fuel 
cannot  burn  without  air.  Dwellers  in  a  city  in  the  moon  would 
find  that  no  dust  can  rise,  no  odours  be  perceived,  no  sounds  he 
heard. 

Man  is  a  creature  adapted  for  life  in  circumstances  which  arc 
very  narrowly  limited.  A  few  degrees  of  temperature,  more  or 
less;  a  slight  valuation  in  the  composition  of  air;  the  precise 
suitability  of  food;  make  all  the  difference  between  health  and 
sickness,  between  life  and  death.  Looking  beyond  the  moon,  into 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  universe,  we  find  countless  celestial 
globes  with  every  conceivable  variety  of  temperature  aud  of  con¬ 
stitution.  Amid  this  vast  number  of  worlds  with  which  space 
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teems,  are  there  any  inhabited  by  living  beings?  To  this’ great 
question  science  can  make  no  response,  save  this;  we  cannot  tell. 
Vet  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a  conjecture.  We  find  our  earth 
teeming  with  life  in  every  part.  We  find  life  under  the  most? 
varied  conditions  that  can  be  conceived.  We  have  life  under 
the  burning  heat  of  the  tropics ;  we  have  life  in  the  everlasting 
frost  at  the  poles.  We  have  life  in  caves  where  not  a  ray  of 
light  ever  penetrates.  We  have  life  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  at 
the  pressure  of  tons  on  the  square  inch.  Whatever  be  the  external 
circumstances,  some  farm  of  life  can  generally  be  found  to  which, 
those  circumstances  are  congenial. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  even  among  the  million  spheres  of 
the  universe  there  is  a  single  one  exactly  like  our  earth ;  like  it 
in  the  possession  of  air  and  of  water,  like  it  in  size  and  in  composi¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  a  man  could  live  for  one  hour 
on  any  body  in  the  universe  except  the  earth,  or  that  an  oak-tree 
could  live  in  any  other  sphere  for  a  single  season.  Men  can  dwell 
oil  the  earth,  and  oak-trees  can  thrive  there,  because  the  constitutions 
of  the  man  and  of  the  oak  are  specially  adapted  to  the  particulai 
circumstances  of  the  earth. 

Could  we  obtain  a  closer  view  of  some  of  the  celestial  bodies,  we 
should  probably  find  that  they,  too,  teem  with  life,  hut  with  life 
specially  adapted  to  the  environment.  Life  in  forms  strange  and 
weird ;  life  far  stranger  to  us  than  Columbus  found  it  to  be  in  the 
New  World  when  he  first  landed  there.  Life,  it  may  be,  stranger 
than  ever  Dante  described,  or  Dore  drew.  Intelligence  may  yet 
have  a  home  among  those  spheres  no  less  than  on  the  earth. 
There  are  globes  greater  and  globes  less — atmospheres  greater  and 
atmospheres  less.  And  the  truest  philosophy  on  this  subject  is 
crystallised  in  the  exquisite  language  of  Tennyson  : — 
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THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

exceptional  importance  of  the  Sun  and  Moon — The  Course  to  be  pursued — The 
Order  of  Distance — The  Neighbouring  Orbs — How  are  they  to  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  ? — The  Planets  Venus  and  Jupiter  attract  notice  by  their  brilliancy — 
Sirius  not  a  neighbour — The  Planets  Saturn  and  Mercury — Telescopic  Planets 
— The  Criterion  as  to  whether  a  Bodyis  to  be  ranked  as  a  neighbour — Meaning 
of  the  word  Planet — Uranus  and  Neptune — Comets — The  Planets  are  Illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  Sun — The  Stars  are  not — Ths  Barth  is  really  a  Planet — The  four 
Inner  Planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars — Velocity  of  the  Earth — 
The  Outer  Planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune — Light  and  Heat 
received  by  the  Planets  from  the  Sun^Comparative  Sizes  of  the  Planets — The 
Minor  Planets — The  Planets  all  Revolve  in  the  same  direction — The  Solar 
System — An  Island  Group  in  Space. 

N  the  two  preceding  chapters  of  this  work  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance  to  mankind.  Passing  on  from  the  preliminary 
chapters,  which  principally  discussed  the  means  by  which  we 
were  enabled  to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  then  proceeded  to 
describe  those  objects  themselves.  Could  we  hesitate  for  a  moment 
as  to  which  of  the  bodies  in  the  universe  should  be  the  first  to 
receive  our  attention  ?  We  do  not  now  allude  to  the  intrinsic 
significance  of  the  sun  when  compared  with  other  bodies  or  groups 
of  bodies  scattered  through  space.  It  may  be  that  the  sun  has 
many  orbs  rivalling  it  in  real  splendour,  in  bulk,  and  in  mass. 
We  shall,  in  fact,  show  later  on  in  this  volume  that  this  is  the  ease  ; 
and  we  shall  afterwards  attempt  to  indicate  the  true  rank  of  the 
sun  amid  the  countless  host  of  heaven.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
importance  of  the  sun,  viewed  merely  as  one  of  the  bodies  which 
teem  through  space,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  for  a  moment  as  to 
how  immeasurably  his  influence  on  the  earth  surpasses  that,  of  all 
these  bodies  in  the  universe  put  together.  It  was  therefore  natural 
— indeed  inevitable — that  our  first  excursion  into  the  abyss  of 
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space  should  be  to  exjdoie  that  mighty  body  which  is  the  source  t& 
our  life  itself.  > 

Nov  could  there  be  very  much  hesitation  as  to  the  second  step 
which  ought  to  be  taken.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  moon, 
when  compared  with  other  celestial  bodies,  may  be  small;  it  is, 
indeed,  we  shall  afterwards  see,  almost  infinitesimal.  But  in  the 
economy  of  our  earth  the  moon  still  plays,  and  has  played,  a  ptart 
second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  sun  hiirfself.  The  moon 
is  so  close  to  us  that  her  brilliant  rays  pale  to  invisibility  countless 
orbs  of  a  size  and  an  intrinsic  splendour  incomparably  greater. 
The  moon  also  occupies  quite  an  exceptional  position  in  the  history 
of  astronomy ;  for  the  greatest  discovery  that  science  has  yet  wit¬ 
nessed  was  accomplished  by  means  of  her  motion.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  natural  that  an  early  chapter  in  our  Story  of  the  Heavens 
should  be  devoted  to  a  body  whose  interest  approximated  so  closely 
to  that  of  the  sun  himself. 

But  the  sun  and  the  moon  partly  described  (we  shall  afterwards 
find  it  necessary  to  return  to  both  of  them),  some  hesitation  is 
natural  in  the  choice  of  the  next  step.  The  two  great  luminaries 
being  abstracted  from  our  view,  there  is  no  other  celestial  body  of 
such  exceptional  interest  and  significance  as  to  make  it  quite  clear 
what  course  to  pursue,  in  the  attempt  to  unfold  the  story  of  the 
heavens  in  the  most  natural  manner.  Did  we  attempt  £o  describe 
the  celestial  bodies  in  the  order  of  their  actual  magnitude,  our 
irnoranee  must  at  once  pronounce  the  attempt  to  be  impossible, 
d .  e  cannot  even  make  a  conjecture  as  to  which  body  in  the  heavens 
is  to  stand  first  on  the  list.  Even  if  that  mightiest  body  be  within 
reach  of  our  telescopes  (in  itself  a  highly  improbable  supposition), 
we  Lave  not  the  least  idea  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  it  is  to  be 
sought.  And. even  if  this  were  possible — if  we  were  able  to  arrange 
all  the  visible  bodies  rank  by  rank  in  the  order  of  their  magni¬ 
tude  and  their  splendour — still  the  scheme  would  be  impracticable, 
for  of  most  of  them  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  adopt  a  different  method  of 
procedure,  and  the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  natural,  will  be  to 
follow  as  far  as  possible  the  order  of  distance  of  the  different 
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bodies.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  moon  as  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bour  to  the  earth,  we  shall  next  consider  some  of  the  other  celestial 
bodies  which  are  comparatively  near  to  us ;  then,  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds,  we  shall  discuss  the  objects  further  and  further  away,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  volume  we  shall  be  engaged  in  considering 
the  most  distant  bodies  in  the  universe  which  the  telescope  has  yet 
revealed  to  us. 

Even  when  we  have  decided  on  this  principle,  our  course  is  still 
not  free  from  doubt.  Many  of  the  bodies  in  the  heavens  are 
moving  so  that  their  distances  from  the  earth  change,  hut  this  is 
a  difficulty  which  need  not  really  detain  us.  We  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  adhere  closely  to  the  principle  in  all  its  details.  It  will 
!  be  sufficient  if  we  first  describe  those  great  bodies — not  a  very 
■jj:  numerous  class — which  are,  comparc^tively  speaking,  in  onr  vicinity, 

ils  ,  though  still  at  vast  and  varied  distances;  and  then  we  shall  pass 
;  on  to  the  almost  infinitely  numerous  bodies  which  are  separated 
:  from  us  by  distances  so  stupendous  that  tbe  imagination  is  baffled 
1  m  the  attempt  to  realise  them.  . 

*]:  Let-  ns,  then,  scan  the  heavens,  to  choose  therefrom  those 

neighbouring  orbs  which  are  to  form  the  material  for  our  earliest 
consideration.  The  sun  has  set,  the  moon  has  not  risen;  a  cloud - 
'  less  sky  discloses  a  heaven  glittering  with  countless  gems  of  light. 
Some  are  grouped  together  into  well-marked  constellations;  others 
scattered  promiscuously  hither  and  thither,  with  every  degree 
of  lustre,  from  the  very  brightest  down  to  the  faintest  point  that 
,  the  eye  can  just  discover.  Amid  all  this  host  of  objects,  how  are 
we  to  identify  those  which  are  nearest  to  the  earth  ?  Look  to  the 
west :  the  sun  has  but  lately  set,  and  over  the  spot  where  his 
departing  1' arris  still  linger  we  see  the  lovely  evening  star  shining 
forth.  Tin's  is  the  planet  Venus — a  beauteous  orb,  twin-sister  to 
the  earth.  The  brilliancy  of  this  planet,  its  rapid  changes  both 
in  position  and  in  lustre,  would  suggest  at  once  that  it  was 
much  nearer  to  the  earth  than  other  star-like  objects.  This  pre¬ 
sumption  lias  been  amply  confirmed  by  careful  measurements,  and 
therefore  Venus  is  to  he  included  in  the  list  of  the  orbs  which 
constitute  our  neighbours. 
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Another  conspicuous  planet — almost  rivalling  Venus  in  lustre, 
and  vastly  surpassing  Venus  in  the  magnificence  of  its  proportions 
and  its  retinue — has  borne  from  all  antiquity  the  majestic  name  of 
Jupiter.  No  doubt  Jupiter  is  much  more  distant  from  us  than 
Venus.  Indeed,  he  is  always  at  least  twice  as  far  away,  while 
he  is  sometimes  ten  times  as  far.  But  still  we  must  include 
Jupiter  among-  our  neighbours.  Compared  with  the  host  of  stars 
with  which  the  heavens  giittcr,  Jupiter  must  be  regarded  as  quite 
near.  The  distance  of  Jupiter  can  only  be  expressed  in  hundreds 
of  millions  of  miles  ;  yet,  vast  as  that  distance  is,  it  would  have 
to  be  multiplied  by  tens  of  thousands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands, 
before  it  would  be  large  enough  to  span  the  stupendous  abyss 
which  intervenes  between  the  earth  and  the  stars  which  form  the 
constellations. 

Venus  and  Jupiter  have  invited  our  attention  by  their  far 
superior  brilliancy.  To  them  must  now  be  added  a  few  other 
bodies,  in  which  brilliancy  can  hardly  any  longer  be  a  reliable 
indication.  An  observer  unacquainted  with  astronomy  might  not 
improbably  point  to  the  Dog  Star — or  Sirius,  as  astronomers  more 
generally  know  it— as  an  object  whose  exceptional  lustre  showed  it 
to  be  one  of  our  neighbours,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  We  shall  after¬ 
wards  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  gem  of  our  northern  skies  with 
considerable  detail,  and  then  it  will  appear  that  Sirius  is  really  a 
mighty  globe  far  transcending  in  splendour  our  owu  sun,  but 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  space  to  such  an  appalling  distance  that 
his  enfeebled  rays,  when  they  reach  the  earth,  give  us  the  im¬ 
pression,  not  of  a  mighty  sun,  but  only  of  a  brilliant  star. 

The  principle  of  selection  which  we  are  to  adopt  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  presently ;  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  our  list  is  to  be  augmented  first,  by  the  addition  of  the 
unique  object  known  as  Saturn,  whose  brightness  is,  however,  far 
surpassed  by  that  of  Sirius,  as  well  as  by  a  few  other  stars.  Then 
we  add  Mars,  an  object  which  occasionally  draws  in  close  to  the 
earth,  and  shines  with  a  fiery  radiance  which  would  hardly  prepare 
us  for  the  truth  that  Mars  is  intrinsically  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  Besides  the  objects  we  have  mentioned,  the  ancient 
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astronomers  had  detected  a  fifth,  .known  as  Mercury — a  planet 
which  ie  usually  invisible  amid  the  light  surrounding  the  sun. 
Mercury,  however,  occasionally  wanders  far  enough  from  the  sun 
to  be  seen  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset,  and  was  thus  discovered 
ages  ago.  These  five — Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn 
— exhaust  the  list  of  planets  so  far  as  the  ancient  astronomers 
knew  them.  • 

We  can,  however,  now  extend  the  list  somewhat  further,  by 
adding  to  it  the  telescopic  objects  which  have  in  modern  times  been 
found  to  be  justly  entitled  to  he  included  among  our  neighbours. 
Here  we  must  no  longer  postpone  the  introduction  of  the  criterion 
by  which  we  are  to  decide  whether  a  body  is  near  the  earth  or  not. 
The  planets  can  be  to  some  extent  recognised  by  the  steady  radiance 
of  their  light  as  contrasted  with  the  incessant  twinkling  of  the 
stars.  A  very  small  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  any  of  the 
bodies  we  have  named  will,  however,  point  out  a  more  definite 
contrast  between  them  and  the  stars.  We  observe,  for  instance, 
Jupiter,  on .  any  clear  - night  when  the  stars  can  be  well  seen, 
and  note  carefully  his  position  with  regard  to  the  stars  in  his 
neighbourhood — how  he  is  to  the  right  of  this  star,  or  to  the 
left  of  that;  directly  between  this  pair  of  stars,  or  directly  pointed 
to  by  that.  We  then  either  mark  down  the  place  of  Jupiter  on 
a  map  or  a  globe,  or  make  a  sketch  of  the  stars  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  showing  the  position  of  the  planet.  After  a  month  or 
two,  when  the  observations  are  to  be  repeated,  the  place  of  Jupiter 
is  again  to  be  ftmipared  with  those  stars  by  which  it  was  before 
defined.  It  will  be  found  that,  while  the  stars  have  preserved 
their  mutual  positions,  the  place  of  Jupiter  has  changed.  Hence 
it  is  that  Jupiter  is  with  propriety  called  a  planet,  or  a  wanderer, 
incessantly  moving  from  one  part  of  the  starry  heavens  to  another. 
By  similar  comparisons  it  can  be  shown  that  the  other  bodies  we 
have  mentioned — Venus  and  Mercury,  Saturn  and  Mars — are  also 
wanderers,  and  belong  to  that  group  of  heavenly  bodies  known  as 
planets.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  simple  criterion  by  which  the 
earth's  neighbours  are  to  he  readily  discriminated  from  the  stars. 
Bach  of  the  bodies  near  the  earth  is  a  planet,  or  a  wanderer,  ami 
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a  wanderer  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
h  we  are  now  studying, 
we  can  at  once  make  a  'considerable, 
bu  to  nnr  !H.  Arm'd  the  myriad  orbs  which  the  telescope 
there  is  found  one  which  is  a  wanderer.  Two 
tiV;  ,a,fv  piareK  ini  own  as  Hramw  and  as  Neptune,  must 
thus  be  added  to  the  live  already  mentioned,  making. in  all  a  group 
o£  so ven  great,  planets,  4  vastly  greater  number  .may  also  be 
reckoned  when  we  admit  to  our  vk 
minute  telescopic  objects,  bur,  mall; 
pared  with  the  mighty  bulk  of  our 
ilie  number  of  Mwccn  lu»  and  three 
earth’s  neighbours. 

We  should,  at  this  point,  remark  that  a  class  of  heavenly 
bodies  widely  differing  from  the  pda, nets  must  also  he  included' 
among  our  neighbours.  The  bodies  we  refer  to  are  the  comets,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  happen  that  a  comet  will  sometimes  draw  nearer  to 
the  earth  than  even  the  closest  approach,  ever  made  by  a  planet. 
These  remarkable  and  mysterious  visitors  will  necessarily  engage  a 
good  deal  of  our  attention  later  on ;  but  for  the  present  we  confine 
our  attention  to  those  move  substantial  globes,  whether  large  or 
small,  winch  are  always  termed  planets. 

In  some  of  the  lighthouses,  surrounding  our  coasts,  which 
exhibit  Hashing  or  intermittent  lights,  the  cutting  off  the  light  is 
accomplished  by  two  opaque  semi-cylinders  which  clasp  the  central 
flame  at  stated  intervals,  and  thus  produce  the  obsBurity.  Imagine 
for  a  moment  that  some  similar  obscuring  'apparatus  could  be 
clasped  around  our  sun  so  that  all  his  beams  were  intercepted.' 
That  our  earth  would  be  ’plunged  into  the  darkness  of  midnight,  is 
of  course  an  obvious  consequence.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  show 
that  the  moon,  sinning  as  it  does  only  with  the  reflected  rays  of 
the  sun,  would  become  totally  invisible.  But  would  this  extinction 
of  the  sunlight  have  any  other  effect?  Would  it,  for  instance,' 
have  any  effect  on  the  countless  brilliant  points  that  stud  the 
heavens  at  midnight?  On  a  winter’s  night,  as  the  sun  is  far 
below  the  'horizon,  no  beams  could  in  any  case  illuminate  the  sky, 
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and  consequently,  whether  the  sun  be  really  obscured  or  not,  could 
make  no  difference  in  the  darkness  of  a  moonless  winter  night. 
But  yet  the  sudden  obscurity  of  the  sun  would  produce  a  remark¬ 
able  effect,  which  a  little  attention  would  disclose.  The  stars,  no 
doubt,  would  not  exhibit  the  slightest  change  in  brilliancy.  Each 
star  shines  by  its  own  light  and  is  not  indebted  to  the  sun.  The 
constellations  would  thus  twinkle  on  as  before,  but  a  wonderful 
change  would  come  over  the  planets.  Were  the  sun  to  be  obscured, 
instantly  the  planets  would  disappear  from  view.  The  midnight 
sky  would  thus  witness  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  planets,  while 
all  the  stars  would  remain  unaltered.  It  seems  hard  at  first  to 
understand  how  the  brilliancy  of  Venus,  or  the  lustre  of  Jupiter 
can  be  really  only  due  to  the  beams  which  fall  upon  these  bodies 
from  the  distant  sun.  The  evidence  is,  however,  conclusive  on 
the  question ;  and  it  will  be  placed  before  the  reader  more  fully 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  several  planets  in  detail. 

Another  objection  may  be  here  anticipated.  Suppose  that  we 
are  looking  at  Jupiter  high  in  mid-heavens  on  a  winter’s  night,  it 
might  be  reasonably  contended  that  as  the  earth  lies  between  Jupiter 
and  the  sun,  the  rays  of  the  sun  therefore  could  not  fall  on  J upiter. 
This  is,  perhaps,  not  an  unnatural  view  for  an  inhabitant  of  this 
earth  to  adopt  until  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  sizes  of  the 
various  bodies  concerned,  and  with  the  distances  by  which  those 
bodies  are  separated.  But  the  question  would  appear  in  a  widely 
different  form  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  If  such  a 
being  were  asked  whether  lie  suffered  much  inconvenience  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  earth  between  himself  and  the  sun,  his  answer 
would  be  something  of  this  kind  : — “  No  doubt  such  an  event  as  the 
passage  of  the  earth  between  me  and  the  sun  is  possible,  and  has 
occurred  on  rare  occasions  separated  by  long  intervals ;  but  so  far 
from  it  being  the  cause  of  any  inconvenience,  the  whole  earth,  of 
which  you  think  so  much,  is  really  so  minute,  as  compared  with  the 
sun,  that  when  the  earth  did  come  in  front  of  the  sun  it  was  merely 
seen  as  a  minute  telescopic  point,  and  the  amount  of  sunlight  which 
it  intercepted  was  quite  inappreciable.” 

The  fact  that  the  planets  shine  by  the  sun’s  light,  points  at  once 
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in  the  similarity  between  them  and  our  earth.  'VI  e  art  thus-  led.  to 
i\ <  >u<!  ini  -i  n  f  >m!  -,l  iwin,'  i"  '*'•  .i--'  Midi  with.  a  number 
o:folbe.  m.uh  bui.liei  glebes  m  b  >i  wh .  h,  buna  a  dark  body,  is 
indebted  to  tire  sun  tor  its  light  <md  its.  Inmt. 

..  That  w?<  indeed,  ,*  giand  'tin  m  a  -l  i»n  >my  w Id.  h  demonstrated 
file  nsLiuc  u  the  s0!a i  system  Ihedm.  t\.-r\  that  our  earth,  of  ' 


Fig.  29,— The  (XL  f  oi  U  o  imir  interior  Planet*,  - 

whose  stupendous  bulk  we  are  sumv.:,,,..  ready  formed  a  globe 
poised  freely  in  space,  was  in  iK-lf  a  m-l,U  ,\,-rti..n  of  human 
intellect ;  but  when  it  came  to  bo  roro-pi-.,!  'hat  tbb  globe  was 
but  one  of  a  whole  group  of  globes,  sene  -mnliir,  no  doubt, 
but  others  very  much  larger,  a»d  tier  this  might}  series  was 
subordinated  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  sun,  vie  have  a  chain  of 
discoveries  of  an  importance  and  a  magnificence  which  knows  no 
parallel  m  nature. 

We  thus  s«e  that  the  sun  presides  over  a  nnmw.an  fan.ily. 
The  members  of  tiuu  family  an  dependent  rupou  , he  6u„,  an.l  have 
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a  size  suitably  proportioned  to  their  subordinate  position.  Even 
Jupiter,  the  largest  member  of  that  .family,  does  not  contain  one- 
tlmusandth  part  of  the  material  which  forms  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
sun.  Vet  Jupiter  alone  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the  planets  together. 

In  the  centre  of  the  diagram  in  Fig.  29  we  have  represented  the 
Min — not,  indeed,  in  his  true  proportions  as  to  bulk,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  true  proportions  in  a  figure  of 
reasonable  dimensions.  Around  this  sun  we  have  four  nearly 
circular  paths,  indicated  by  dotted  lines  to  denote  the  orbits  in 
which  the  different  bodies  move.  The  innermost  of  these  four  paths 
is  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Mercury.  The  planet  moves  around  the 
sun  in  this  path,  and  regains  the  place  from  which  it  started  in 
eighly-eight  days. 

The  next  orbit,  proceeding  outwards  from  the  sun,  is  that  of  the 
planet  Venus,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  as  the  well-known 
Evening  Star.  Venus  moves  round  its  path  in  a  period  of  225 
days.  One  step  further  from  the  sun  and  we  come  to  the  orbit 
of  another  planet.  This  planet  is  almost  the  same  size  as  Venus — 
it  is  much  larger  than  Mercury.  The  planet  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  accomplishes  its  circle  in  a  period  of  365  days.  This  period 
sounds  familiar  to  our  ears.  It  is  the  length  of  the  year;  and  the 
planet  is  the  earth  on  which  we  stand.  There  is  an  impressive  way 
in  which  to  realise  the  enormous  course  which  the  earth  pursues  in 
each  annual  journey.  Everyone  knows  that  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  about  three  and  one-seventh  times  the  diameter  of  the 
circle;  so  that,  taking  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  to 
be  92,700,000  miles,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  the  earth 
describes  around  the  sun  will  be  185,400,000  miles,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  circumference  of  the  mighty  circle  in  which  the  earth 
-moves  round  the  sun  is  about  583,000,000  miles.  Over  this 
distance  the  earth  has  to  travel  in  a  year.  It  will  he  merely  a  sum 
in  division  to  find  from  this  how  far  the  earth  must  travel  each 
second  in  'order  to  accomplish  this  long  journey  within  a  year. 
It  will  appear  that  the  earth  must  actually  move  about  eighteen 
miles  every  second,  as  otherwise  it  would  not  complete  its  journey 
in  the  allotted  time. 
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Pause  for  a  moment  to  think  what  a  velocity  of  eighteen  milafcfcfr 
a  second  really  implies.  Can  we  realise  a  speed  so  tremendous  Tv> 
Let  us  compare  it  with  our  ordinary  types  of  rapid  movement. 
Look  at  that  express  train  how  it  crashes  under  the  bridge,  how, 
in  another  moment,  it  is  lost  to  view  !  Can  any  velocity  be  greater 
than  that?  Let  us  try  it  by  figures.  The  train  moves  a  mHe  a 
minute ;  multiply  that  velocity  by  eighteen  and  it  becomes 
eighteen  miles  a  minute,  but  we  must  further  multiply  it  by  sixty 
to  make  it  eighteen  miles  a  second.  The  velocity  of  the  express 
train  is  not  even  the  thousandth  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  earth. 
Let  us  take  another  illustration.  W  e  stand  at  the  rifle  ranges  to  see 
»  rifle  fired  at  a  target  1,000  feet  away,  and  we  find  that  a  second 
or  two  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  bullet  over  that  distance.  Can  any 
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Fig.  30. — The  Earth’s  movement. 

moving  body  exceed  in  speed  the  rifle-bullet  ?  The  earth  moves 
nearly  one  hundred  times  as  fast.  Yet,  viewed  in  another  way,  the 
stupendous  speed  of  the  earth  does  not  seem  so  inconceivable.  The 
earth  is  a  mighty  globe,  so  great  indeed  that  even  moving  at  this 
speed  it  takes  almost  eight  minutes  to  pass  over  its  own  diameter. 
The  speed  is  thus  not  so  enormously  great  when  the  great  bulk  of 
the  earth  is  considered.  To  illustrate  this  we  show  here  a  view  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  earth.  The  distance  between  the  centres 
of  these  circles  is  about  six  times  the  diameter;  and,  accordingly,  if 
these  two  circles  represent  the  earth,  the  time  taken  to  pass  from 
one  position  to  the  other  is  about  forty-eight  minutes. 

Still  one  more  step  from  the  earth,  and  we  come  to  the  orbit 
of  the  fourth  planet  Mars,  which  requires  687  days,  or  nearly  two 
years,  to  complete  its  circuit  of  the  heavens.  With  our  arrival  at 
Mars  we  have  gained  the  limit  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  solar 
system. 

The  four  planets  we  have  mentioned  form  a  group  in  them¬ 
selves,  distinguished  by  their  comparative  nearness  to  the  sun,  and 
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also  because  they  are  bodies  of  moderate  dimensions.  In  our 
system  Venus  and  the  Earth  are  globes  of  about  the  same  size. 
Mercury  and  Mars  are  smaller  globes  intermediate  between  the 
bulk  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  moon.  The  four  planets  which 
come  nearest  to  the  sun  are,  however,  vastly  surpassed  in  bulk  and 
weight  by  the  giant  bodies  of  our  system — the  stately  group  of 
J upiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune. 


& 


^Saturn 


A.'*'  Mars 


Fig.  31.— The  Orbits  of  the  four  giant  Planets. 

These  giant  planets  enjoy  the  sun’s  guidance  equally  with  their 
weaker  brethren.  On  the  above  diagram  parts  of  the  orbits  of  the 
great  outer  planets  are  represented.  The  sun,  as  before,  presides 
at  the  centre,  but  the  inner  planets  would  now  be  so  close  to  the  sun 
that  it  is  only  possible  to  represent  the  orbit  of  Mars.  After  the 
orbit  of  Mars  comes  a  considerable  interval,  not,  however,  devoid 
of  planetary  activity,  and  then  follow  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  of 
Saturn;  further  still,  we  have  Uranus,  a  great  globe  on  the  verge 
of  unassisted  vision ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  system  is  bounded 
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1,200  earths  rolled  into  one  to  form  a  globe  equal  to  the  globe  of 
Jupiter.  Measured  by  weight,  the  disparity  between  the  earth  and 
Jupiter,  though  still  enormous,  is  not  quite  so  great ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  to  be  discussed  more  fully  in  a  later  chapter. 

Even  in  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  solar  system  we  must 
not  omit  to  refer  to  the  vast  host  of  planets  which  attract  our 
attention,  not  by  their  bulk  but  by  their  multitude.  In  the  ample 
zone,  bounded  on  the  inside  by  the  orbit  of  Mars,  and  on  the 
outside  by  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  it  was  thought  at  one  time  that  no 
planet  revolved.  Modern  research  has  shown  that  this  vast  area 
of  space  is  tenanted,  not  by  one  planet,  but  by  hundreds  of  planets. 
The  discovery  of  these  planets  is  a  charge  undertaken  by  many 
diligent  modern  astronomers,  while  the  discussion  of  their  move¬ 
ments  affords  labour  to  many  others.  We  shall  find  much  to  learn 
in  the  study  of  these  tiny  bodies,  to  which  a  chapter  will  be  devoted 
further  on  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  deeply  into  the  mere  statistics 
of  the  planetary  system  at  present.  Were  such  our  intention,  the 
tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume  will  show  that  ample  materials 
are  available.  Astronomers  have  taken  a  more  or  less  complete 
inventory  of  every  one  of  the  planets.  They 'have  measured  their 
distances,  the  shapes  of  their  orbits  and  the  positions  of  those 
orbits,  their  times  of  revolution,  and,  in  the  case  of  all  the  larger 
planets,  their  sizes  and  their  weights.  Such  results  are  of  interest 
for  many  purposes  in  astronomy ;  but  it  is  the  more  general 
features  of  the  science  which  at  present  claim  our  attention. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  note  one  or  two  important  truths  with 
reference  to  this  beautiful  planetary  system.  We  have  seen  that 
the  planets  all  revolve  in  nearly  circular  paths  around  the  sun. 
We  have  now’  to  supplement  this  by  another  statement  of  very 
great,  importance.  Each  of  the  planets  pursues  its  path  in  the 
same  direction.  It  may  thus  happen  that  one  planet  may  overtake 
another,  but  it  can  never  happen  that  two  planets  pass  by  each 
other  as  do  the  trains  on  adjacent  lines  of  railway.  We  shall 
subsequently  find  that  the  whole  welfare  of  our  system,  nay,  its 
continuous  existence,  is  dependent  upon  this  remarkable  uniformity. 
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Such  is  our  solar  system ;  a  mighty  organised  group  of  planets 
circulating  round  a  common  sun,  poised  in  space,  and  completely 
isolated  from  all  external  interference.  No  star,  no  constellation, 
has  any  appreciable  influence  on  our  solar  system.  We  constitute 
a  little  island  group,  separated  from  the  nearest  stars  by  the  most 
appalling  distances.  It  may  be  that  as  the  other  stars  are  suns,  so 
they  too  may  have  systems  of  planets  circulating  around  them ;  but 
of  this  vve  know  nothing.  Of  the  stars  we  can  only  say  that  they 
are  points  of  light,  and  if  they  had  hosts  of  planets  those  planets 
must  for  ever  remain  invisible  to  us,  even  if  they  were  many  times 
as  large  as  Jupiter. 

At  this  limitation  to  our  possible  knowledge  we  need  not  repine, 
for  just  as  we  find  in  the  solar  system  all  that  is  necessary  for  our 
daily  bodily  wants,  so  shall  we  find  ample  occupation  for  whatever 
faculties  we  may  possess,  in  endeavouring  to  understand  those 
mysteries  of  the  heavens  which  lie  within  our  reach. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


THE  LAW  OF  GRAVITATION. 

Gravitation— Tho  Falling  of  a  Stone  to  the  Ground— All  Bodies  fall  Equally— 
Sixteen  Feet  in  a  Second-la  this  True  at  Great  Heights  ?— Fall  of  a  Body  at 
a  height  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Miles— How  Newton  obtained  an  Answer 
from  the  Moon— His  great  Discovery -Statement  of  the  Law  of  Gravitation- 
Illustrations  of  the  Law— How  is  it  that  all  the  Bodies  in  the  Universe'do  not 
rush  together  ? — The  Effect  of  Motion — How  a  Circular  Path  can  he  produced 
by  Attraction— General  Account  of  the  Moon’s  Motion— Is  Gravitation  a  Force 
of  great  Intensity?— Two  Weights  of  .50  lbs.^Pwo  Iron  Globes,  .53  yards  in 
diameter,  and  a  mile  apart,  attract  with  a  force  of  1  lb. — Characteristics  of 
Gravitation— Orbits  of  the  Planets  not  strictly  Circles— The  Discoveries  of 
Kepler— Construction  of  an  Ellipse— Kepler’s  First  Law— Does  a  Planet  move 
uniformly? — Law  of  the  Changes  of  Velocity — Kepler’s  Second  Law — The 
Relation  between  tho  Distances  and  the  Periodic  Times— Kepler's  Third  Law— 
Kepler’s  Laws  and  the  Law  of  Gravitation — Movement  in  a  straight  line— A 
Body  unacted  on  by  disturbing  Forces  would  move  in  a  straight  line  with 
constant  Velocity— Application  to  the  Earth  and  the  Planets— The  Law  of 
Gravitation  deduced  from  Kepler’s  Laws— Universal  Gravitation. 

Our  narrative  of  the  heavenly  bodies  must  undergo  a  slight  and 
temporary  interruption,  while  we  now  enunciate  and  describe  with 
appropriate  detail  the  extremely  important  principle  known  as 
the  law  of  gravitation,  which  underlies  the  whole  of  astronomy. 
To  the  law  of  gravitation  must  be  ascribed  the  movements  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  and  of  the  planets  around  the  sun.  Those 
movements  can  be  completely  accounted  for  when  once  the  law  of 
gravitation  has  been  admitted.  It  is  accordingly  incumbent  upon 
us  to  explain  that  law,  before  we  proceed  to  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  separate  planets.  We  shall  find,  too,  that,  the  law 
of- gravitation  opens  up  vast  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  stars 
situated  at  the  most  stupendous  distances  in  space,  while  it  also 
affords  the  key  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  into  the  vistas  of  time  past,  and  trace  with  plausibility,  if 
not  with  certainty,  early  phases  in  the  history  of  our  system. 
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The  sufi  tad  the  moon,  the  planets  and  the  comets,  the  stars  and 
the  nebuhe,  all  alike  are  subject  to  this  universal  law,  which  is  now 
to  engage  our  attention. 

What  is  more  common  than  the  fact  that  when  a  stone  is 
dropped  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  ?  so  common  is  it  that  no  one 
at  first  thinks  it  worthy  of  remark.  People  are  often  surprised  at 
seeing  a  piece  of  iron  drawn  to  a  magnet.  Yet  the  fall  of  a  stone 
to  the  ground  is  the  manifestation  of  a  force  quite  as  interesting  as 
the  force  of  magnetism.  It  is  the  earth  which  draws  the  stone,  just 
as  the  magnet  draws  the  iron.  In  each  case  the  force  is  one  of 
attraction;  but  while  the  magnetic  attraction  is  confined  to  a  few 
substances,  and  is  of  comparatively  limited  importance,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  gravitation  extends  far  and  wide  throughout  the  whole 

Let  us  commence  with  a  few  very  simple  experiments  upon  the 
force  of  gravitation.  Take  in  the  hand  a  small  piece  of  lead,  and 
allow  it  to  fall  upon  a  cushion.  The  lead  requires  a  certain  time  to 
move  from,  the  fingers  to  the  cushion,  but  that  time  is  always 
the  same  when  the  height  is  the  same.  Take  now  another  and 
larger  piece  of  lead,  and  hold  one  in  each  hand  at,  the  same  height. 
If  both  are  released  at  the  eame  moment,  they  will  both  reach  the 
cushion  at  the  same  moment.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
heavy  body  would  fall  more  quickly  than  the  light  body  -  hut  when 
the  experiment  is  tried  it  is  seen  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Repeat 
the  experiment  with  various  other  substances.  Try  an  ordinary 
marble.  It  also  will  fall  in  the  same  time  as  the  piece  of  lead. 
With  a  piece  of  cork  we  again  try  the  experiment,  and  again 
obtain  the  same  result.  At  first  it  seems  to  fail  when  we  compare 
a  feather  with  the  piece  of  lead ;  but  that  is  solely  on  account 
of  the  air,  which  resists  the  feather  more  than  it  resists  the 
lead.  If,  however,  the  feather  he  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  penny, 
and  the  penny  be  horizontal  when  dropped,  it  will  clear  the  air  out 
of  the  way  of  the  feather  in  its  descent,  and  thou  the  feather  will 
fall  as  quickly  as  the  penny,  as  quickly  as  the  marble,  or  as  quickly 
as  the  piece  of  lead. 

If  the  observer  were  in  a  gallery  when  trying  these  experi- 
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merits,  and  if  the  cushion  were  sixteen  feet  below  Kis  We,  tfifeP 
the  time  the  marble  would  take  to  fall  through  the  sixteect.  W' 
would  be  one  second.  The  time  occupied  by  the  cork  or  bjrthe 
lead  would  be  the  same,  and  even  the  feather  itself  would  fall 
through  sixteen  feet  in  one  second,  if  it  could  be  screened  from  the 
interference  of  the  air.  Try  this  experiment  where  we  like,  in 
London,  or  in  any  other  city,  in  any  island  or  continent,  on  board  a 
ship  at  sea,  at  the  North  Pole,  or  the  South  Pole,  or  the  equator, 
it  will  always  be  found  that  any  body  of  any  size,  or  any  material, 
will  fall  about  sixteen  feet  in  one  second  of  time. 

Lest  any  erroneous  impression  should  arise,  we  may  just  men¬ 
tion  that  the  distance  traversed  in  one  second  does  vary  slightly  at 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  but  from  causes  which  need  not  at  this 
moment  detain  us.  We  shall  for  the  present  regard  sixteen  feet  as 
the  distance  through  which  any  body,  free  from  interference,  would 
fall  in  one  second  at  any  part  of  the  earth’s  surface.  But  now  let 
ns  extend  our  view  above  the  earth’s  surface,  and  inquire  how  far 
this  law  of  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  may  find  obedience  elsewhere. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  try  the 
experiment  there.  It  would  be  found  that  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  a  marble  would  take  a  little  longer  to  fall  through  six¬ 
teen  feet  than  the  same  marble  would  if  let  fall  at  its  base.  The 
difference  would  be  very  small ;  but  yet  it  would  be  measurable, 
and  sufficient  to  show  that  the  power  of  the  earth  to  pull  the  marble 
down  to  the  ground  was  somewhat  weakened  when  we  ascend  high 
above  the  earth’s  surface.  Yet  no  matter  how  high  we  ascend, 
either  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  or  to  the  still  greater  heights 
that  have  been  reached  in  balloon  ascents,  we  shall  find  that 
the  tendency  of  bodies  to  fall  to  the  ground  remains,  though 
no  doubt  the  higher  we  go  the  more  is  that  tendency  weakened. 
It  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  find  how  far  this  power 
of  the  earth  to  draw  bodies  towards  it  extends.  We  cannot  get 
more  than  about  five  or  six  miles  above  the  earth’s  surface  in  a 
balloon  ;  yet  we  want  to  know  what  would  happen  if  we  could  go 
500  miles,  or  5,000  miles,  or  still  further,  into  the  depths  of  space. 

Conceive  that  a  traveller  were  endowed  with  some  means  of 
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soaring  aloft  for  miles  and  thousands  of  miles,  still  up  and  up,  until 
at  length  he  had  attained  the  awful  height  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  miles  above  the  earth.  Glancing  down  at  the  surface  of 
that  earth,  which  is  at  such  a  stupendous  depth  beneath,  he  would 
be  able  to  see  the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  in  a  bird’s-eye  view. 
He  would  lose,  no  doubt,  the  details  of  towns  and  villages ;  the 
features  in  such  a  landscape  would  be  whole  continents  and  whole 
oceans,  in  so  far  as  the  openings  of  the  clouds  far  beneath  would 
permit  the  earth’s  surface  to  be  exposed. 

At  this  stupendous  height  he  could  try  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiments  that  was  ever  in  the  power  of  a  philosopher.  He  could 
test  whether  the  earth’s  attraction  attained  to  such  a  height,  and  he 
could  measure  the  amount  of  that  attraction.  Take  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  a  cork,  a  marble,  or  any  other  object,  large  or  small ;  hold  it 
between  the  fingers,  and  let  it  go.  Every  one  knows  what  would 
happen  in  such  a  case  down  here;  but  it  required  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  tell  us  what  would  happen  in  such  a  case  up  there.  Newton  says 
that  the  power  of  the  earth  to  draw  bodies  towards  it  extends  even 
up  to  this  great  height,  and  that  the  marble  will  fall.  This  is  the 
doctrine  that  we  can  now  test.  We  are  ready  for  the  experiment. 
The  marble  is  released,  and,  lo,  our  first  exclamation  is  one  of 
wonder.  The  moment  the  marble  was  released,  instead  of  dropping 
instantly,  it  appears  to  be  suspended.  We  are  on  the  point  of 
exclaiming  that  we  are  beyond  the  earth’s  attraction,  and  that 
Newton  is  wrong,  when  our  attention  is  arrested  ;  the  marble  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  move,  so  slowly  that  at  first  we  have  to  watch  it  carefully. 
Then  it  moves  more  rapidly,  so  that  its  motion  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
until,  gradually  acquiring  more  and  more  velocity,  the  marble  speeds 
on  its  long  journey  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  to  the  earth. 

But  surely,  it  will  be  said,  such  an  experiment  must  be  entirely 
impossible;  and  no  doubt  it  cannot  be  performed  in  the  way 
described.  The  bold  idea  occurred  to  Newton  of  making  use  of  the 
moon  itself,  which  is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  above 
the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  question.  Never  was 
the  moon  put  to  such  noble  use  before.  The  moon  is  actually 
at  each  moment  falling  in  towards  the  earth.  We  can  calculate 
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how  much  the  moon  is  deflected  in  each  second  towards  the  earth) 
aud  thus  obtain  the  measure  of  the  earth’s  attractive  power.  From 
the  moon  Newton  was  able  to  learn  that  a  body  released  at  the 
distance  of  210,000  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  still 
be  attracted  by  the  earth,  that  in  virtue  of  the  attraction  the  body 
would  commence  to  move  off  towards  the  earth — not,  indeed,  with 
the  velocity  with  which  a  body  falls  in  experiments  on  the  surface 
— but  with  a  very  much  lesser  speed.  At  the  distance  of  the 
moou  a  body,  so  far  from  falling  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet  in  a 
second  of  time,  would  commence  its  long  journey  so  slowly  that  a 
wiiut/e,  instead  of  a  second,  would  have  elapsed  before  the  distance 
of  sixteen  feet  had  been  accomplished.* 

It  was  by  pondering  on  information  thus  won  from  the  moon 
that  Newton  made  his  immortal  discovery.  The  gravitation  of 
the  earth  is  a  force  which  extends  far  and  wide  through  space. 
The  more  distant  the  body,  the  weaker  is  the  gravitation  ;  here 
Newton  found  the  means  of  determining  the  great  problem  as  to  the 
law  according  to  which  the  intensity  of  the  gravitation  decreased. 
The  information  derived  from  the  moon,  that  a  body  240,000  miles 
away  requires  a  minute  to  fall  through  a  space  equal  to  that 
through  which  it  would  fall  in  a  second  down  here,  was  of  unspeak¬ 
able  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  the  attractive 
power  of  the  earth,  by  which  it  draws  all  bodies  earthward,  becomes* 
weaker  at  a  distance.  This  might,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated. 
It  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  we  retreated  further  and  further 
into  the  depths  of  space, the  power  of  attraction  should  diminish,  as 
that  the  lustre  of  light  should  diminish  as  we  recede  from  it ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  law  according  to  which  the  attraction  of  gra¬ 
vitation  decreases  with  the  increase  of  distance,  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  law  according  to  which  the  brilliancy  of  a  light  decreases  as 
its  distance  increases.  The  law  of  nature,  stated  in  its  simplest 
form,  asserts  that  the  intensity  of  gravitation  varies  inversely  as  the 
*  The  space  described  by  a  falling  body  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
force  and  the  square  of  the  time.  The  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  earth,  so  that  the  space  will  vary  as  the  square  of  the  time,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  If,  therefore,  the  distance  he  increased 
sixty-fold,  the  time  must  also  be  increased  sixty-fold,  if  the  space  fallen  through  is 
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square  of  the  distance.  Let  us  endeavour  to  elucidate  this  some¬ 
what  abstract  statement  by  one  or  two  simple  illustrations.  Suppose 
a  body  were  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  height  of 
nearly  4,000  miles,  so  as  to  be  at  an  altitude  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  earth.  In  other  words,  a  body  so  situated  would  be  twice  as  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  a  body  which  was  on  the  surface. 
The  law  of  gravitation  says  that  the  intensity  of  the  attraction  is 
then  to  be  decreased  to  one-fourth  part,  so  that  the  pull  of -the 
earth  on  a  body,  4,000  miles  up,  is  only  one  quarter  of  the  pull  of 
the  earth  on  that  body  so  long  as  it  lies  on  the  surface.  We  may 
imagine  the  effect  of  this  pull  to  be  shown  in  different  ways.  Allow 
the  body  to  fall,  and  in  the  interval  of  one  second  it  will  only  drop 
through  four  feet,  a  mere  quarter  of  the  distance  that  gravity  ac¬ 
complishes  near  the  earth’s  surface.  To  put  the  matter  in  another 
way ;  suppose  that  the  pull  of  the  earth  is  to  be  measured  by  one  of 
those  little  weighing  machiues  known  as  a  spring  balance.  If  a 
weight  of  four  pounds  be  hung  on  a  spring  balance,  at  the  earth’s 
surface,  the  index  of  course  shows  a  weight  of  four  pounds  ;  but 
conceive  this  balance  still  bearing  the  weight  appended  thereto  were 
to  be  carried  up  and  up,  the  indicated  strain  would  become  less  and 
less,  until,  by  the  time  the  balance  reached  4,000  miles  high,  where 
it  was  twice  as  far  away  from  the  earth’s  centre  as  at  first,  the  indi¬ 
cated  strain  would  be  reduced  to  the  fourth  part,  and  the  balance 
would  only  show  one  pound.  If  we  could  imagine  the  mighty  voyage 
prolonged  still  further  into  the  depths  of  space,  the  reading  on  the 
scale  of  the  balance  would  still  continue  to  decrease.  By  the  time  the 
apparatus  had  reached  a  distance  of  8,000  miles  high,  being  then  thru 
times  as  far  from  the  earth’s  centre  as  at  first,  the  law  of  gravitation 
tells  us  that  the  attraction  must  have  decreased  to  one-ninth  part.  The 
strain  thus  shown  on  the  balance  would  be  only  the  ninth  part  of 
four  pounds,  or  less  than  half  a  pound.  But  let  the  voyage  be  once 
again  resumed,  and  let  not  a  halt  be  made  this  time  until  the 
balance  and  its  four-pound  weight  has  retreated  to  that  orbit  which 
the  moon  traverses  in  its  monthly  course  around  the  earth.  The 
distance  thus  attained  is  about  sixty  times  the  radius  (if  the  earth, 
and  consequently  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  diminished  in  the 
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proportion  of  one  to  the  square  of  sixty  ;  the  balance  will  then  only 
be  strained  by  the  inappreciable  fraction  of  1-3, 600th  part  of  four 
pounds;  and  we  also  see  that  a  weight  which  on  the  earth  weighed 
a  ton  and  a  half  would,  if  raised  240,000  miles,  weigh  less  then  a 
pound.  But  even  at  this  mighty  distance  we  are  not  to  halt ;  imagine 
that  we  retreat  still  further  and  further,  the  strain  shown  by  the 
balance  will  ever  decrease,  but  it  will  still  exist  no  matter  how  far 
we  go.  Astronomy  appears  to  teach  us  that  the  attraction  of  gravi¬ 
tation  can  extend,  with  suitably  enfeebled  intensity,  across  the  most 
profound  gulfs  of  space. 

The  principle  of  gravitation  is  of  far  wider  scope  than  we  have 
yet  indicated.  We  have  spolcen  merely  of  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  and  we  have  stated  that  its  attraction  extends  throughout 
space.  But  the  law  of  gravitation  is  not  so  limited.  Not  only 
does  the  earth  attract  every  other  body,  and  every  other  body 
attract  the  earth,  but  each  of  these  bodies  attracts  each  other;  so 
that  in  its  more  complete  shape  the  law  of  gravitation  announces 
that  “  every  body  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  body  with  a 
force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
law.  It  supplies  the  clue  by  which  we  can  unravel  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  planets.  It  has  led  to  marvellous  discoveries, 
in  which  the  law  of  gravitation  has  enabled  us  to  anticipate  the 
telescope,  and,  indeed,  actually  to  feel  the  existence  of  bodies  before 
those  bodies  have  even  been  seen. 

An  objection  which  may  be  raised  at  this  point  must  first  be 
dealt  with.  The  objection  is,  indeed,  a  plausible  one.  If  the 
earth  attracts  the  moon,  why  does  not  the  moon  tumble  down  on 
the  earth  ?  If  the  earth  is  attracted  by  the  sun,  why  does  it  not 
tumble  into  the  sun  ?  If  the  sun  is  attracted  by  other  stars,  why 
do  they  not  rush  together  with  a  frightful  collision  ?  It  may  not 
unreasonably  he  urged  that  if  all  these  bodies  in  the  heavens  are 
attracting  each  other,  it  would  seem  that  they  must  all  rush  together 
in  consequence  of  that  attraction,  and  thus  weld  the  whole  material 
universe  into  a  single  mighty  mass.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  these  collisions  do  not  often  happen,  and  that  there  is  extremely 
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little  likelihood  of  their  taking  place.  We  see  that  although  our 
earth  is  said  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  sun  for  countless  ages, 
yet  that  the  earth  is  just  as  far  from  the  sun  as  ever  it  was.  Is 
not  this  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation  ?  In 
the  early  days  of  astronomy  such  objections  would  be  regarded,  and 
doubtless  were  regarded,  as  well  nigh  insuperable;  even  still  we 
occasionally  hear  them  raised,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  solar  system  has 
been  able  to  escape  from  the  catastrophe  by  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  threatened. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  moon  and  the  earth  had  been 
initially  placed  at  rest,  they  would  have  been  drawn  together  by  the 
attraction.  So,  too,  if  the  system  of  planets  surrounding  the  sun 
had  been  left  initially  at  rest  they  would  have  dashed  into  the 
sun  and  the  system  would  have  been  annihilated.  It  is  the  fact 
that  the  planets  are  moving,  and  that  the  moon  is  moving,  which 
has.  enabled  these  bodies  successfully  to  resist  the  attraction  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  that  they  are  not  drawn  thereby  to  total  destruction. 

It  is  so  desirable  that  the  student  should  understand  clearly 
how  a  central  attraction  is  compatible  with  revolution  in  a  nearlv 
circular  path,  that  we  give  an  illustration  to  show  how  the  moon 
pursues  its  monthly  orbit  under  the  guidance  and  the  control  of  the 
attracting  earth. 

The  imaginary  sketch  in  Fig.  34  denotes  a  section  of  the  earth 
with  a  high  mountain  thereon.  If  a  cannon  were  stationed 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  C,  and  if  the  cannon-ball  were 
fired  off  in  the  direction  C  E  with  a  small  charge  of  powder, 
the  ball  would  move  down  along  the  fi rot  curved  path.  If 
it  be  fired  a  second  time  with  a  still  greater  charge,  the 
path  will  be  along  the  second  curved  line,  and  the  ball  would 
again  fall  into  the  sea.  But  let  us  try  next  time  with  a  stronger 
charge,  and,  indeed,  with  a  far  stronger  cannon  than  any  piece 
of  ordnance  ever  yet  made.  The  velocity  of  the  projectile  inns! 
now  be  assumed  to  he  some  miles  per  second,  but  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  velocity  shall  he  so  adjusted  that  the  ball  shall 
move  along  the  path  C  1),  always  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea, 
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though  still  curving,  as  every  projectile  must  curve,  from  the  horj* 
zontal  line  in  which  it  moved  at  the  first  moment.  Arrived  at  D1, 
the  hall  will  still  be  at  the  same  height  above  the  surface,  and  it* 
velocity  will  be  unabated.  It  will  therefore  directly  start  off 
again  and  move  round  another  are  of  the  circle  without  getting 
nearer  to  the  surface.  In  this  manner  the  projectile  will  travel 
completely  round  the  whole  globe,  coming  hack  again  to  C  and 
then  taking  another  start  in  the  same  path.  If  we  could  then 


Fig.  34. — Illustration  of  the  Moon’s  motion. 


abolish  the  mountain  and  the  cannon  at  the  top,  we  should  have 
a  body  revolving  for  ever  around  the  earth  in  consequence  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation. 

Make  now  a  bold  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Conceive  a 
mighty  cannon  which  could  fire  off  a  round  bullet  no  less  than 
2,000  miles  in  diameter.  Discharge  this  enormous  bullet  with  a 
velocity  of  about  3,000  feet  per  second,  which  is  two  or  three  times 
as  great  as  the  velocity  actually  attainable  in  modern  artillery.  Let 
this  mighty  bullet  be  fired  horizontally  from  some  station  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That 
stupendous  bullet  would  sweep  right  round  the  earth  in  a  nearly 
circular  orbit,  and  return  to  where  it  started  in  about  four  weeks. 
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It  would  Uwn.odtaruenee  another  revolution,  four  weeks  more  would 
find  it  agwti  at  the  starting  point,  and  this  motion  would  go  on 
for  ages. 

Do  not  suppose  that  we  are  entirely  romancing.  We  cannot 
show  the  mighty  cannon,  but  we  can  show  the  mighty  bullet.  We 
see  it  every  month  ;  it  is  the  beautiful  moon  herself.  No  one 
asserts  that  the  moon  was  ever  shot  from  such  a  cannon;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  she  moves  as  if  she  were.  In  a  later 
chapter  we  shall  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  moon,  and  show 
how  she  came  to  revolve  in  this  wonderful  manner. 

As  with  the  moon  around  the  earth,  so  with  the  earth  around 
the  sun.  The  illustration  shows  that  a  circular  or  nearly  circular 
motion  harmonises  with  the  conception  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation. 

Irt  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  gravitation  as  a  force  of  stu- 

I";  pendous  magnitude.  Does  not  gravitation  control  the  moon  in  its 
' ;  revolution  around  the  earth  ?  Is  not  even  the  mighty  earth  itself 
o  retained  in  its  path  around  the  sun  by  the  surpassing  power  of  the 
j-'i  sun’s  attraction  ?  No  doubt  the  actual  force  which  keeps  the  earth 
11  in  its  path,  as  Well  as  that  which  retains  the  moon  in  our  neighbour¬ 
hood,  is  of  vast,  intensity,  but  that  is  because  gravitation  is  in  such 
eases  associated  with  bodies  of  most  stupendous  mass.  No  one  can 
,  deny  that  all  bodies  accessible  to  our  observation  appear  to  attract 
each  other  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  gravitation;  but  it. must 
be  confessed  that,  unless  one  or  both  of  the  attracting  bodies  possess 
enormously  great  mass,  the  intensity  is  almost  immeasurably  small. 
Let  us  attempt  to  illustrate  how  feeble  is  the  gravitation  between 
masses  of  easily  manageable  dimensions.  Take  for  instance  two 
iron  weights,  each  weighing  about  501b.,  and  separated  by  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  foot  from  centre  to  centre.  There  is  a  certain  attrac¬ 
tion  of  gravitation  between  these  weights.  The  two  weights  are 
drawn  together,  yet  they  do  not  move..  The  attraction  between 
them,  though  it  certainly  exists,  is  an  extremely  minute  force.  We 
are  not  here  dealing  with  a  force  at  all  comparable  in  its  intensity 
with  magnetic  attraction.  Every  one  knows  that  a  magnet  will 
draw  a  piece  of  iron  with  considerable  force,  but  the  intensity  of 
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It  would  then  commence  another  revolution,  four  weeks  more  would 
find  it  again  at  the  starting  point,  and  this  motion  would  go  on 
for  ages. 

Do  not  suppose  that  we  are  entirely  romancing.  We  cannot 
show  the  mighty  cannon,  but  we  can  show  the  mighty  bullet.  We 
see  it  every  month  ;  it  is  the  beautiful  moon  herself.  No  one 
asserts  that  the  moon  was  ever  shot  from  such  a  cannon;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  she  moves  as  if  she  were.  In  a  later 
chapter  we  shall  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  moon,  and  show 
how  she  came  to  revolve  in  this  wonderful  manner. 

As  with  the  moon  around  the  earth,  so  with  the  earth  around 
the  sun.  The  illustration  shows  that  a  circular  or  nearly  circular 
motion  harmonises  with  the  conception  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  gravitation  as  a  force  of  stu¬ 
pendous  magnitude.  Does  not  gravitation  control  the  moon  in  its 
revolution  around  the  earth  ?  Is  not  even  the  mighty  earth  itself 
retained  in  its  path  around  the  sun  by  the  surpassing  power  of  'the 
sun's  attraction?  No  doubt  the  actual  force  which  keeps  the  earth 
in  its  path,  as  well  as  that  which  retains  the  moon  in  our  neighbour¬ 
hood,  is  of  vast  intensity,  but  that  is  because  gravitation  is  in  such 
cases  associated  with  bodies  of  most  stupendous  mass.  No  one  can 
deny  that  all  bodies  accessible  to  our  observation  appear  to  attract 
each  other  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  gravitation ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  unless  one  or  both  of  the  attracting  bodies  possess 
enormously  great  mass,  the  intensity  is  almost  immeasurably  small. 
Let  us  attempt  to  illustrate  how  feeble  is  the  gravitation  between 
masses  of  easily  manageable  dimensions.  Taico  for  inslam-c  two 
iron  weights,  each  weighing  about  501b.,  and  separated  bv  a  dis- 
_  tance  of  one  foot  from  centre  to  centre.  There  is  a  certain  attrac¬ 
tion  of  gravitation  between  these  weights.  The  two  w-'mhis  are 
drawn  together,  yet  they  do  not  move.  The  at t i:i«  t i. .ti  between 
them,  though  it  certainly  exists,  is  an  extremely  minute  have.  e 
are  not  here  dealing  with  a  force  at  all  comparable  in  its  intensity 
with  magnetic  attraction.  Every  one  knows  that  a  magnet  will 
draw  a  piece  of  iron  with  considerable  force,  but  the  intensity  of 
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The  mort  Jemarkable  characteristic  of  the  force  of  gravita¬ 
tion  mast  be  here  specially  explained.  The  intensity  appears  to 
depend  only  on  the  magnitudes  of  the  masses,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  nature  of  the  substances  of  which  these  masses  are  com¬ 
posed.  We  have  described  the  two  globes  as  made  of  cast  iron, 
but  if  either  or  both  were  composed  of  lead  or  copper,  of  wood 
or  stone,  of  air  or  water,  the  attractive  power  would  still  be  the 
same,  provided  only  that  the  masses  remained  unaltered.  In 
^  this  we  observe  a  profound  difference  between  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  and  magnetic  attraction.  In  the  latter  case  the 
attraction  is  not  perceptible  at  all  in  the  great  majority  of  sub¬ 
stances,  and  is  only  considerable  in  the  case  of  iron. 

In  our  account  of  the  solar  system  we  have  represented  the 
moon  as  revolving  around  the  earth  in  a  nearly  circular  path,  and 
the  planets  as  revolving  around  the  sun  in  orbits  which  are  also 
|l  approximately  circular.  It  is  now  our. duty  to  give  a  more  minute 
j  t  description  of  these  remarkable  paths ;  and,  instead  of  dismissing 
(‘them  as  being  nearly  circles,  we  must  ascertain  precisely  in  what 
j ;  rrespects  they  differ  from  circles. 

1  If  a  planet  revolved  around  the  sun  in  a  truly  circular  path,  of 
j  which  the  sun  was  always  at  the  centre,  it  would  then  be  obvious 
„  [that  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  planet,  being  always  equal  to 
l1  the  radius  of  the  circle,  will  be  of  constant  magnitude.  Now,  there 
.can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  each  planet  is 
approximately  constant ;  but  when  accurate  observations  are  made, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  distance  is  not  absolutely  constant.  The 
variations  in  distance  may  amount  to  many  millions  of  miles,  hut, 
even  in  extreme  eases,  the  variation  in  the  distance  of  the  planet  is 
only  a  small  fraction — usually  a  very  small  fraction — of  the  total 
amount  of  that,  distance.  The  circumstances  vary  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  planets.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  itself  is  such  that  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  departs  but  little  from  its  mean 
value.  Venus  makes  even  a  closer  approach  to  perfectly  circular 
movement ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  path  of  Mars,  and  much 
more  the  path  of  Mereary ,  show  considerable  relative  fluctuations 
in  the  distance  from  the  planet  to  the  sun. 
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It  has  often  been  noticed  that  many  of  the  great  digCover&a  ia 
science  have  their  origin  in  the  nice  observation  and-  explanation  ot 
minute  departures  from  some  law  approximately  true.  We  hare 
in  this  department  of  astronomy  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
principle.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  nearly  circles,  but  they 
are  not  exactly  circles.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  There  must  be  some 
natural  reason.  That  reason  has  been  ascertained,  and  it  has  led  to 
several  of  the  grandest  discoveries  that  the  mind  of  man  has  ever 
achieved  in  the  realms  of  Nature. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  we  are  to  infer  from  the  fact 
that  the  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun  is  not  constant-  The 
motion  in  a  circle  is  one  of  such  beauty  and  simplicity,  that  we  are 
reluctant  to  abandon  it,  unless  the  necessity  for  doing  so  be  made 
clearly  apparent.  Can  we  not  devise  any  way  by  which  the  circular 
motion  might  be  preserved,  and  yet  be  compatible  with  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  distance  from  the  planet  to  the  sun  ?  This  is  clearly 
impossible  with  the  sun  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.  But  suppose  the 
sun  w-ere  not  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  while  the  planet,  as  before, 
revolved  around  the  sun.  The  distance  between  the  sun  and  the 
planet  would  then  fluctuate.  The  more  eccentric  -the  position  of 
the  sun,  the  larger  would  be  the  proportionate  fluctuation  in  the 
distance  of  the  planet  when  at  the  different  parts  of  its  orbit.  It 
might  further  be  supposed  that  by  placing  a  series  of  circles  around 
the  sun  the  various  planetary  orbits  could  be  thus  accounted  for. 
The  centre  of  the  circle  belonging  to  Venus  is  to  coincide  very 
nearly  with  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  the  centres  of  the  orbits  of  all 
the  other  planets  are  to  be  placed  at  such  suitable  distances  from 
the  sun,  as  will  render  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  gradual 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  distance  between  the  two  bodies-. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  movements  of  the  moon  and  of 
the  planets  would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  explained  by  such  a  system 
of  circular  orbits ;  but  the  spirit  of  astronomical  inquiry  is  not 
satisfied  with  approximate  results.  Again  and  again  the  planets 
are  observed,  and  again  and  again  are  the  observations  compared 
with  the  places  which  the  planets  would *have  if  they  moved  in 
accordance  with  the  system  here  indicated.  The  centres  of  the 
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circles  are  moved  hither  and  thither,  their  radii  are  adjusted  with 
greater  care ;  hut  it  is  all  of  no  avail.  The  observations  of  the 
planets  are  minutely  examined  to  see  if  they  can  be  in  error ;  but. 
of  errors  there  aTe  none  at  all  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dis¬ 
crepancies.  The  conclusion  was  thus  inevitable— astronomers  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  circular  motion,  which  was  thought  to  possess 
such  unrivalled  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  were  not  circular. 

Then  if  these  orbits  be  not  circles,  wlmt  arc  they  ?  Such  was  the 
great  problem  which  Kepler  proposed  to  solve,  and  which,  to  his 
immortal  glory,  be  succeeded  in  solving  and  in  proving  to  demon¬ 
stration.  The  great  discovery  of  the  true  shape  of  the  planetary 
orbits  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  events  in  the 
history  of  astronomy.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  doubted  whether  any 
I  other  discovery  in  the  whole  range  of  science  has  led  to  results 
(I!  of  such  far-reaching  interest. 

jlj  We  must  here  adventure  for  a  while  into  the  field  of  science 
I  ;  known  as  geometry,  and  study  therein  the  nature  of  that  curve 
| ;  which  the  discovery  of  Kepler  has  raised  to  such  unparalleled 
jr  importance.  The  subject,  no  doubt,  is  a  difficult  one,  and  to 
ij|  pursue  it  with  any  detail  would  involve  ns  in  many  abstruse 
calculations  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  volume ;  hut  a 
general  sketch  of  the  subject  is  indispensable,  and  we  must  attempt 
■  'to  render  it  such  justice  as  may  be  compatible  with  our  limits. 

The  curve  which  represents  with  perfect  fidelity  the  movements 
of  a  planet  in  its  revolution  around  the  sun,  belongs  to  that  well- 
known  group  of  curves  which  mathematicians  describe  as  the 
..  conic  sections.  The  particular  form  of  conic-  section  which  denotes 
the  orbit,  of  a  planet  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mi /me :  it  is 
spoken  of  somewhat  less  accurately  as  an  oval.  The  ellipse  is 
a  curve  which  can  be  readily  constructed.  There  is  no  simpler 
method  of  doing  so  than  that  which  is  familiar  to  draughtsmen,  and 
which  we  shall  here  briefly  describe. 

We  represent  on  the  next  page  (Fig.  35)  two  pins  passing 
through  a  sheet,  of  paper.  A  loop  of  twine  passes  over  the  two 
pins  in  the  manner  here  indicated,  and  is  stretched  by  the  point 
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of  a  pencil.  With  a  little  care  the  pencil  can  be  Mupt, 

to  keep  the  string  stretched,  and  its  point  will  the®  detain  Wf% 
curve  completely  around  the  pins,  returning  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started.  Wc  thus  produce  that  celebrated  geometrical 
curve  which  is  called  an  ellipse.  It  will  be  very  instructive  to 
draw  a  number  of  ellipses,  varying  in  each  case  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  formed.  If,  for  instance,  the  pins  remain 
placed  as  before,  while  the  length  of  the  loop  is  increased, 
60  that  the  pencil  is  farther  away  from  the  pins,  then  it  will  be 


Fig.  35. — Drawing  ; 


Ellipse. 


observed  that  the  ellipse  has  lost  some  of  its  elongation,  and 
approaches  more  closely  to  a  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
length  of  the  cord  in  the  loop  be  lessened,  while  the  pins  remain  as 
before,  the  ellipse  will  be  found  more  oval,  or,  as  a  mathematician 
would  say,  its  eccentricity  is  increased.  It  is  also  useful  to  study 
the  changes  which  the  form  of  the  ellipse  undergoes  when  one  of 
the  pins  is  altered,  while  the  length  of  the  loop  remains  unchanged. 
If  the  two  pins  be  brought  nearer  together  the  eccentricity  will 
decrease,  and  the  ellipse  will  approximate  more  closely  to  the  shape 
of  a  circle.  If  the  pius  be  separated  more  widely  the  eccentricity 
of  the  ellipse  will  he  increased.  That  the  circle  is  really  a  form  of 
ellipse  will  be  evident,  if  we  suppose  the  two  pins  to  draw  in  so 
close  together  that  they  become  coincident ;  the  point  will  then 
simply  trace  out  a  circle,  as  the  pencil  moves  round  the  figure. 
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It  will  be  obvious  that  the  points  marked  by  the  pins  possess 
very  remarkable  relations  with  respect  to  the  curve.  Each  one  of 
these  points  is  called  a  focus  of  the  ellipse,  and  an  ellipse  can  only 
have  one  pair  of  foci.  There  is  in  fact  only  one  pair  of  positions 
possible  for  the  two  pins,  when  an  ellipse  of  specified  size  and 
shape  is  to  be  constructed. 

The  ellipse  is  thus  a  curve  differing-  principally  from  a  circle, 
inasmuch  as  it  possesses  variety  of  form.  We  can  have  large  and 
small  ellipses  just  as  we  can  have  large  and  small  circles,  but  we 
can  also  have  ellipses  of  greater  or  less  eccentricity.  If  the  ellipse 
has  not  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  circle,  it  has  at  least  the  charm 
of  variety  which  the  circle  has  not;  while  the  ellipse  has  also  the 
beauty  which  can  be  derived  from  an  outline  of  perfect  grace,  and 
an  association  with  the  most  noble  conceptions. 

The  ancient  geometricians  had  studied  the  ellipse;  they  had 
noticed  its  foci ;  they  had  become  acquainted  with  its  properties ; 
and  thus  Kepler  was  familiar  with  the  ellipse  at  the  time  when  he 
undertook  his  ever-memorable  researches  on  the  movements  of  the 
planets.  He  had  found,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  that  the 
movements  of  the  planets  could  not  be  reconciled  with  circular 
orbits.  What  shape  of  orbit  should  next  be  tried  ?  The  ellipse 
was  ready  to  hand,  its  properties  were  known,  and  the  comparison 
could  be  made ;  memorable,  indeed,  was  the  consequence  of  this  com¬ 
parison.  Kepler  found  that  the  movement  of  the  planets  could  be 
explained,  by  supposing  that  the  path  in  which  each  one  revolved 
was  an  ellipse.  This  in  itself  was  a  discovery  of  tin-  most  com¬ 
manding  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  it  reduced  to  order  tin- 
movements  of  the  great  globes  which  circulate  round  tin-  sun  ; 
while  on  the  other,  it  took  that  beautiful  class  o)  curves  which  bad 
exercised  the  highest  geometrical  powers  <d  tin-  ancient-,  and  at 
once  gave  to  those  curves  the  dignity  of  defining  the  go  at  high¬ 
ways  of  the  universe. 

But  we  have  as  yet  only  partly  enunciated  the  lii-t  disown  of 
Kepler.  We  have  seen  that  a  planet,  revolves  in  an  ellipse  around 
the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  is  therefore  at,  some  point  in  the  interior 
of  the  ellipse — but  at  what  point?  Interesting  indeed  is  the 
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■Answer  to  tins  nucsiioii  ;  for  have  we  riot  pointed  out.  bow  the  foci 
v-  iii-h  no  other  points-  en  joy  <  KqJer  showed 
t luvh  the  fiim  in hk(,  he  situated  in  one  of  the  ton  in  fire,  ellipse  in 
whieh  each  planet.  revolves.  We  can  thus  enunciate  the  first  of 
Kepler’s  hues  of  nia.net ary  motion  in  the  followin'*-  words: — 

l  W'l.no'  ui/ra  ,.ro,i.hl  (!o  ,S ini  in  tof  elliptic  path,  having 

We  are  now  enabled  to  form  a  clear  picture  of  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  be  they  over  so  numerous,  as  they  revolve  around  the  sun. 
In  the  first  place  we  observe  that  the  ellipse  is  eminently  a  plane 
curve ;  that  is  to  say,  each  planet  must,  in  the  course  of  its  long 
■journev,  confine  its  movements  to  one.  plane.  Each  planet  has  thus 
a  certain  plane  appropriated  to  it.  It  is  true  that  all  those  planes 
are  verv  nearly  coincident,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  great  planets 
are  concerned ;  hut  still  thev  are  distinct,  and  the  only  feature  in 
which  they  all  agree,  is  that  each  one  of  them  passes  through  the 
guu.  All  the  elliptic  orbits  of  the  planets:  have  one  focus  tn  com¬ 
mon,  and  that  focus  lies  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

It  is  well  to  illustrate  this  remarkable  law  by  considering  the 
circumstances  of  two  or  three  different,  planets.  Take  first  the  ease 
of  the  earth,  where  the  path,  though  really  an  ellipse,  is  very 
nearly  circular.  In  fact,  if  it  wore  drawn  accurately  to  scale  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  the  difference  between  the  elliptic,  orbit  and  the 
circle  would  hardly  be  detected  without  careful  measurement.  In 
the  ease  of  Venus  the  ellipse  is  still  more  nearly  a  circle,  and  the 
two  foci  of.  the  ellipse  ore  very  nearlv  coincident  with  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tin*  case  of  Mercury,  we  have 
an  ellipse  which  departs  from  the  circle  to  a  very  marked  extent, 
while  m  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  lesser  planets  the  eccentricity  is 
still  greater.  It  is  extremely  remit lkabh*  that  every  'planet,  no 
matter  how  far  from  the  sun,  should  he  found  to  move  in  an  ellipse 
of  some  shape  or  other.  We  shall  presently  show  that  necessity 
compels  each  planet  to  pursue-  an  elliptic  path,  and  that  no  other 
form  of  path  is  possible. 

Started  on  its  elliptic  path,  the  planet  pursues  its  stately  course, 
and  after  a  certain  interval  known  as  the  period ie  lime,  regains  the 
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position  from  which  it  started.  Again  the  planet  traces  ont  anew 
the  effipfcic  path  which  it  formerly  pursued,  and  thus,  revolution 
after  revolution,  the  same  track  is  followed  around  the  sun.  Let 
us  now  attempt  to  follow  the  planet  in  its  course,  and  observe  the 
history  of  its  motion  during  the  time  requisite  for  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  sun.  The  dimensions  of  a  planetary  orbit  are  so 
stupendous  that  the  planet  must  run  its  course  very  rapidly  in  order 
to  complete  the  journey  within  the  allotted  time.  The  earth,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  would  have  to  move  about  eighteen  miles 


a  second  to  complete  a  voyage  round  the  sun  in  the  course  of 
days.  The  question  then  arises,  as  to  whether  the  rate  at 
.which  a  planet  moves  is  uniform  or  not.  Does  the  earth,  for 
instance,  actually  move  at  all  times  with  the  velocity  of  eighteen 
miles  a  second,  or  does  our  planet  sometimes  move  more  rapidly  and 
sometimes  more  slowly,  so  that  the  average  of  eighteen  miles  a 
second  is  still  maintained?  This  is  a  question  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  we  are  able  to  answer  it  in  the  clearest  and  most 
emphatic  manner.  The  velocity  of  a  planet  is  not  uniform,  and  the 
variations  of  that  velocity  can  be  explained  by  the  adjoining  figure. 
Let  us  imagine  the  planet  first  of  all  to  be  situated  at  that  part  of 
its  path  most  distant  from  the  sun  towards  the  right  of  the  figure. 
In  this  position  the  velocity  is  at  its  lowest  value;  as  the  planet 
begins  to  approach  the  sun  the  speed  gradually  improves  until  it 
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;ii  tains  k s  mean  value.  ,\l  ter  tins?  point:,  lias  bwn  passed,  and  the  planet 
!>=  now  >,ijiii!iy  i  1,11  \  mg  , ii;  ill.  -uii.the  velocity  with  winch, 

if.  move-  hr-, ■.lines  ..-mdiia.lly  creator  and  greater,  mi  til  at  length, 
ac  jj,  the  Kim,  it, ;  velocity  reaches  the  highest  point. 

Utcr  p.osn.g  the  'in,  the  <h-lnn<  c  of  the  planet  fiorn  the  sun  in- 
efe;c’,....  i  i,i  it  y  o(  tfie  motmii  begins  to  al-ale;  gradually  it 

sinks  (town  until  the  menu  value  is  again  reached,  and  then  it  falls 
-till  Jeuu,  until  the  planet  need's  to  its  greatest  distance  from  the 
sun,  hy  which  time  the  velocity  has  abated  to  the  point  from 
which  we  supposed  it,  to  commence.  V  e  thus  observe  that  the 
nearer  the  planet  is  to  r.ne  suu.  the  quicker  it  moves.  We  can. 
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however,  give  mmutiwl  dclnntentss  to  the  lew.  according  to  which 
the  velocity  of  the  planet  varies.  The  adjoining  figure  gives  a 
planetary  orbit  with,  of  course,  the  suu  at  (lie  focus,  S.  We  have 
taken  two  portions.  A  B  and  CD,  round  the  ellipse;  we  have 
joined  their  extremities  to  the  focus ;  and  we  have  marked  the 
two  nearly  triangular  areas  by  shading.  Then  Kepler’s  second  law 
may  be  slated  in  these  words  : — 

“  beery  planet  move*  round  the  sun  with  such  a  velocity  at  every 
iwwt,  that  a  sirattf/d  Hue  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun  passes  over  equal 
areas  in  equal  limes.1’ 

11,  therefore,  the  two  shaded  portions,  AES  and  DCS,  are 
equal  m  area,  then  the  times  occupied  hy  the  planet  in  travelling 
over  the  portions  of  the  ellipse,  A  B  and  0  D,  are  equal.  If  the  one 
urea  be  greater  than  the  other,  then  the  time  occupied  is  greater 
in  the  proportion  of  the  areas. 
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This  law  being  admitted,  the  reason  of  the  increase  in  the 
planet’s  velocity  when  it  approaches  the  sun  is  at  once  apparent. 
To  accomplish  a  definite  area  when  near  the  sun,  a  larger  arc  is 
obviously  necessary  than  at  other  parts  of  the  path ;  while  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  path,  a  small  arc  suffices  for  a  large  area, 
and  the  velocity  is  accordingly  less. 

These  two  laws  completely  enunciate  the  motion  of  a  planet 
round  the  sun.  The  first  defines  the  path  which  the  planet 
pursues;  the  second  describes  how  the  velocity  of  the  planet  varies 
at  different  points  along  its  path.  But  Kepler  added  to  these  a 
third  law,  which  enables  us  to  compare  the  movements  of  two 
different  planets  revolving  round  the  same  sun.  Before  stating 
this  law,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
mean  distance  of  a  planet.  In  its  elliptic  path  the  distance  from 
the  sun  to  the  planet  is  constantly  changing;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
easy  to  attach  a  distinct  meaning  to  that  distance  which  is  an 
average  of  all  the  distances.  This  average  is  called  the-  mean 
distance.  The  simplest  way  of  finding  the  mean  distance  is  to 
add  the  greatest  distance  to  the  least  distance,  and  take  half  the 
sum.  We  have  already  defined  the  periodic  time  of  the  planet;  it 
is  the  number  of  days  which  the  planet  requires  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  journey  round  its  path.  Kepler’s  third  law  establishes 
a  relation  between  the  mean  distance  and  the  periodic  time.  That 
relation  is  stated  in  the  following  words  : — 

“  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  proportional  to  the  cubes 
of  the  mean  distances.” 

Kepler  saw  that  the  different  planets  had  different  periodic 
times;  he  also  saw  that  the  greater  the  mean  distance  <>|  the  planet 
the  greater  was  its  periodic  time,  and  he  was  determined  1o  find 
out  the  connection  between  the  two.  It  was  easily  seen,  that  it 
would  not  he  true  to  say  that  the  periodic  time  is  merely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  mean  distance.  Were  this  the  case,  it  one  planet  had 
a  distance  twice  as  great  as  another,  the  periodic  time  in  the 

former  case  would  have  been  double  that  in  the  latter;  but  obser¬ 
vations  showed  that  though  llie  periodic  time  in  the  one  case 
exceeded  that  in  the  other,  yet  that  it  was  less  than  twice  as  much. 
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rr-]v  f  rl .'t ,  winch  would  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  one 
>,  _  ,11  Ii'kmIi'  .ok!  h-s  as  I. red  <d‘  the  , mom, u-y  of  the 

eh -arva1  ii'ie-  winch  In*  sought  |v,  interpret,  Kepler  at  length  dis¬ 
covered  the  |vuc  l,r-v,  -ni<!  expressed  it.  in  the  form  we  have  stated. 

To  din'd  rate  the  nature  of  t  his  law,  we  shall  take  for  comparison 
1 1 ,(.  c;i i-'o  and  j tie  planet  Venus.  If  we  denote  the  mean  distance 
of  i lie  ear'll  Jmm  the  sun  lev  unity,  then  the  mean  distance  of 
Venus  frinn  (ho  son  is  If  we  omit,  decimals  beyond  the 

fii  1  ]]k<-,  we  i:  n  mpi'C'en!  (he  p,  liodie  lime  of  Ihe  earth  as  365'3 
da  vs.  and  file  ponodie  tune  of  Venus  ns  Zii'l  days.  Now  the  law 
which  Kepler  asserts  is  that  the  scout  re  of  ehbVd  is  to  the  square  of 
:>,-d4'7  in  the  same  proportion  as  unity  is  to  the  cube  of  G’7283. 
rJ'!ie  reader  can  easily  verity  the  trntli  of  this  identity  by  actual 
multiplication.  It  is.  however,  to  be  remembered  that,  as  only  four 
figures  have  lieen  returned  in  1,1m  expressions  of  the-  periodic  times, 
so  only  join-  figures  are  to  be  considered  signiticant  in  making 
the  ealettlations.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  manner  of 
making  the  verification  will  he  to  regard  the  time  of  the  revolution 
of  Yen  us  ns  an  unknown  quantity,  and  deduce  it  from  the  known 
revolution  of  the  earth  and  the  mean  distance  of  Venus.  In  this 
way.  by  assuming-  Kepler's  law,  we  deduce  the  cube,  of  the  periodic 
time  by  a  simple  proportion,  and  the  resulting  value  of  224-7  days- 
can  then  bo  obtained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  calculations  of 
astronomy .  the  distances  of  the  planets  are  usually  ascertained  from 
Kepler’s  law.  The  periodic  time  of  the  planet  is  an  element  which 
can  be  measured  with  great  accuracy :  and  once  it  is  known,  then 
the  square  ol  the  mean  distance,  and  consequently  the  mean  distance 
itself,  is  determined. 

Such  arc  the  three  celebrated  laws  of  Planetary  Motion,  which 
have  always  been  associated  with  the  name  of  their  discoverer. 
The  profound  skill  by  which  these  laws  were  elicited  from  the 
masses  of  observations,  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  laws  them¬ 
selves  and  (heir  absolute  truthfulness,  their  wide-spread  generality, 
and  th,-  bond  of  union  which,  they  have  established  between  the 
various  members  of  the  solar  system,  have  given  these  laws  quite 
an  exceptional  posuion  in  astronomy. 
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other  body  in  the  universe.  Let  ub  imagine  that  this  globe  it  ■0fe/4e» 
in  motion  by  some  impulse  which  starts  it  forward  like. a  mighty 
bullet  through  the  realms  of  space.  When  the  impulse  ceases  " 

globe.'  is  in  motion,  and  it  continues  to  move  onwards.  But  sshtlt 
will  be  tbe  path  which  it  will  pursue?  WTe  are  so  accustomed  to  • 
sec  a  stone  thrown  into  the  air  moving  in  a  curved  path,  th«!t  we 
might  naturally  think  a  body  projected  into  free  space  will  also 
move  in  a  curve.  A  little  consideration  will,  however,  show  that 
the  cases  are  very  different.  In  the  realms  of  free  space  we 
find  no  conception  of  upwards  or  downwards;  all  paths  are  alike'; 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  body  should  swerve  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  surmise  that  under  these  circumstances 
a  body,  once  started  and  freed  from  all  interference,  would  move  in 
a  straight  line.  It  is  true  that  this  statement  is  one  whieh  can 
never  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment.  Circumstanced 
as  we  are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  means  of  isolating 
a.  body  from  external  forces.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  as  well  as  fric¬ 
tion  in  various  other  forms,  no  less  than  the  gravitation  towards  the 
earth  itself,  interfere  with  our  experiments.  A  stone  thrown  along 
a  sheet  of  ice  will  be  exposed  to  but  little  interference,  and  in  this  case 
we  see  that  the  stone  will  take  a  straight  course  along  the  frozen 
surface.  A  stone  similarly  cast  into  empty  space  would  pursue  a 
course  absolutely  rectilinear.  This  we  demonstrate,  not  by  any 
attempts  at  an  experiment  which  would  necessarily  be  futile,  but 
by  indirect,  reasoning.  The  truth  of  this  principle  can  never  for  a 
moment  be  doubted  by  one  who  has  duly  weighed  the  arguments 
which  have  been  produced  in  its  behalf. 

Admitting,  then,  the  rectilinear  path  of  the  body,  the  next 
question  which  arises  relates  to  the  velocity  with  which  that 
movement  is  performed.  The  stone  gliding  over  the  smooth  ice  on 
a  frozen  lake  will,  as  everyone  has  observed,  travel  a  long  distance 
before  it  comes  to  rest.  There  is  but  little  friction  between  the  ice 
and  the  stone,  but  there  is  some  friction ;  and  as  that  friction 
always  tends  to  stop  the  motion,  it  will  at  length  happen  that  the 
stone  is  brought  to  rest.  In  a  voyage  through  the  solitudes  of 
space  a  body  experiences  no  friction ;  there  is  no  tendency  for  the 
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velocity  to  be  reduced,  and  consequently  we  believe  that  the  body 
could  journey  on  for  ever  with  unabated  speed.  No  doubt  such  a 
statement  seems  at  variance  with  our  ordinary  experience.  A 
sailing  ship  comes  to  rest  on  the  sea  when  the  wind  dies  away. 
A  train  will  gradually  lose  its  velocity  when  the  steam  has  been 
turned  off.  A  humming-top  will  slowly  expend  its  rotation  and 
come  to  rest.  In  these  instances  we  seem  to  have  proof  that  when 
the  force  which  has  imparted  motion  has  ceased,  the  motion  itself 
will  gradually  wane  and  ultimately  cease  entirely.  But  in  all 
these  cases  it  will  be  found,  on  reflection,  that  the  decline  of  the 
motion  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  resisting  forces.  The 
sailing  ship  is  retarded  by  the  rubbing  of  the  water  on  its  sides; 
the  train  is  retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  wheels,  and  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  force  its  way  through  the  air;  and  the  resistance  of 
the  air  is  mainly  the  cause  of  the  stopping  of  the  humming-top, 
for  if  the  air  he  withdrawn,  by  making  the  experiment  in  a  vacuum, 
the  top  will  continue  to  spin  for  a  greatly  lengthened  period. 
When  we  duly  weigh  these  considerations  we  shall  find  it  possible 
to  admit  that  a  body,  once  projected  freely  in  space  and  acted  upon 
by  no  external  resistance,  will  continue  to  move  on  for  ever  in  a 
straight  line,  and  will  preserve  unabated  to  the  end  of  time  the 
velocity  with  which  it  originally  started.  This  principle  is  known 
as  the  first  law  of  motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  great  principle  to  the  important  question  of 
the  movement  of  the  planets.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  our 
earth,  and  discuss  the  consequences  of  the  first  law  of  motion. 
Our  earth  is  every  moment  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about 
eighteen  miles  a  second,  and  the  first  law  of  motion  assures  us  that 
if  the  earth  were  submitted  to  no  external  force,  it  would  for  ever 
pursue  a  straight  track  through  the  universe,  and  never  depart  Irom 
the  precise  velocity  which  it  has  at  the  present  moment.  But  is 
the  earth  moving  in  this  manner?  Obviously  not.  Tie  have 
already  found  that  the  earth  is  moving  round  (he  sun,  and  the 
beautiful  laws  of  Kepler  have  given  to  that  motion  (he  most 
perfect  distinctness  and  precision.  The  consequence  is  irresistible. 
The  earth  cannot  be  free  from  external  force.  Some  potent 
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nilrin  mil,  pili  in!'--!  l>i  m  cr  m  i,  >s  ,,, ,  „i  That- influence, 
i,  i  ,  ,  1,  i-l  ut ] v  'i<  Hi  t  In'  i  it  1  h  In. in  the  ree- 

I  S  |H  ,  ,  1,  ,  ,  ],  i  i  i,  k  w,  j  i  >  i  i  md  !  r>n4i ami*  tiie  earth  to 
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'j1! ,  ,  ,  1 1  ’  i,  i  1  I,,  >l\.e  i  '  i,i' I)  stated.  'There 

nnicf  |iC  cdii'i,  ci.-ni-'tfiiit  influence  on  the  earth.  What  is  that 
nifi  .  a  ,  ,i  I  dir  lifR-  it  ]  i  id  ami  to  what  Jaw  is  it 
m  i  min  if  lSr  j  p  f1K  ijiir  hon  t  >  mm  d  to  the  earth  alone. 
Ylormnw  and  Venus.  Ma  rs.  Jupiter,  and  feat  urn  proclaim  aloud  that, 
i«  to  i  au  not  ’iwii'i  n  ci'1  (  »  ]  ’ll  j  - .  they  must  be  exposed 
{ o  son  i  f  n  1  Vs  i  is  j  Nv-  i  pi  w'mh  amides  the  planets  in 

II  m  ]  n  "  Ihicie  'i  i  lie  o{  IN  i' un  this  cjuestion  might 

t  l  oca  '.led  in  \  n-  1H  n  )'  "hi  migl.u  nonius  of  Newton 

ul  hi  su]  plie.  i  thr  aiw.it  i,  i’ <i  lit.'  lOiliii  mined  the  whole  of 
modern  science. 

V\  heic  lie  thj  i  a  ,i  i'*r  vhi  h  the  annuo  to  the  question  is 
Tt  lie  , leo i r <ih  W-*  hue  p-te  m  puiblom  whuli  can  he  solved 
1  y  ne’e  metlmi  ti  d  munliu  n.  W ilium  if tm  is  no  doubt  a 
,«  [id  ndi  ii[  a”  uni  pit  >u  1 1  ih  nnlmmout  m  the  inquiry;  but  we 
musi  n  1  ct1nHnte  v*  mad  .  i,i  ii m  a  piliun  which  it  does  not 
in.  '  lijtit  ut  tin  hind,  J1  d.at  mathematics  can  do  is  to 
,iiu]i  l  4 he  <  ids  ol)+a,m  1  In  (l)Mi\iimn.  The  data,  then, 
h  n  fhich  I'l  wl  1 1  pmudul  wi'c  +lu  ol -.uv’d  facts  in  the 
’in  in  nt  d  She  nith  am1  tit  <Ki  j'uits  Those  facts  had 
iaio'i  ~  ii’d  h’liiti  1  ■'pan  i  m  In  *h<  ml  of  Kepler's  law’s. 
Jt  w  n,  -’i  i  f  ulmgH ,  +he  law  -  oi  tv  ]  !<  r  w  |p,  li  Nf  wton  took  as  the 
lann  of  he  jdoms  ml  t  v  s  1  t  tin  iun  qtuution  of  Kepler's 
law'  that  Ni  if  m  invoked  the  a>d  of  that  <<_!■  In  md  mathematical 
reasoning  which  he  created, 

I’h  qt  stnui  is  tl  on  j ,  1  appioulnd  in  this  way:  A  pda  net 
bc-mg  &uh.]fc(;t  to  $  Vina  external  nifluenee,  we  have  to  determine  what 
that  nntueiiee  is,  Irom  our  knowledge  that  the  piath  of  each  planet 
is  1,1  ellipse,  md  tint  uch  planet  uu'pis  mund  Hu  sun  over  equal 
a i octs  m  equal  tunes.  The  influence  on  each  planet  is  what  a 
mathematician  would  call  a  force,  and  a  force  must,  have  a  line  of 
direction.  The  most  simple  conception  of  a  force  is  that  of  a  pull 
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commujaicsted  along  a  rope,  anil  the  direction  of  the  rope  is  in  this 
case  the  direction  of  the  force.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  force 
exerted  oa  qpefa  planet  is  imparted  by  an  invisible  rope.  What  do 
Kepler’s  laws  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  this  rope  and 
to  the  intensity  of  the  strain  which  is  transmitted  along  it  ? 

The  mathematical  analysis  of  Kepler’s  laws  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  volume.  We  must,  therefore,  coniine  ourselves 
to  the  results  obtained  by  them,  passing  by  the  details  of  the 
reasoning.  Newton  first  took  the  law  which  asserted  that  the 
planet  moved  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  he  showed  by 
unimpeachable  logic  that  this  at  once  gave  the  direction  in  which 
the  force  acted  on  the  planet.  If  for  the  sake  of  illustration  we 
regard  as  before  the  force  to  be  exerted  by  the  medium  of  a  rope, 
Newton  showed  that  that  rope  must  be  invariably  directed  towards 
the  sun.  In  other  words,  that  the  force  exerted  on  each  planet  was 
at  all  times  directed  exactly  from  the  planet  towards  the  sun. 

It  still  remained  to  explain  the  intensity  of  the  force,  and  to 
show'  how  the  intensity  of  that  force  varied  when  the  planet  was  at 
different  points  of  its  path.  Kepler’s  first  law  enables  this  question 
to  be  answered.  If  the  planet’s  path  he  elliptic,  and  if  the  force 
be  always  greeted  towards  tbe  sun  at  one  focus  of  that  ellipse,  then 
mathematical  analysis  obliges  us  to  say,  that  tlie  intensity  of  the 
force  must  vary  inversely  as  tbe  square  of  tbe  distance  from  the 
planet  to  the  sun. 

The  movements  of  the  planets  in  conformity  with  Kepler’s  laws 
would  thus  be  accounted  for  even  in  tlieir  minutest  details,  if  we 
admit  that  an  attractive  power  draws  the  planet  towards1  the  sun, 
and  that  the  intensity  of  this  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  Can  rve  hesitate  to  say  that  such  an  attraction 
does  exist  ?  We  have  seen  how  the  earth  attracts  a  falling  body  ; 
wc  have  seen  how  tbe  earth’s  attraction  extends  to  the  moon,  and 
explains  the  revolution  of  tbe  moon  around  tbe  earth.  We  have 
now  learned  that  the  movement  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  can 
he  also  explained  to  he  the  consequence  of  this  law  of  attraction. 
But  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation 
is,  in  truth,  much  stronger  than  any  we  have  yet  presented.  We 
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shall  have  rn‘f.!  t.sion  to  dwell  on  this  mat  tor  further  on.  W  e  shall 
‘-how  not  only  how  the  sun  attracts  the  planets,  but  how  the 
planets  a*  tract  ouch  other ;  and  we  shall  find  how  this  mutual 
attraction  ot  the  planets  has  led  to  remarkable  discoveries  which 
have  raised  the  truth  of  the  Jaw  of  gravitation  beyond  the  possi* 
bility  of  doubt. 

Admitting  tiie  law  of  gravitation,  we  can  then  show  that  the 
1  hint*  mu  t  revolve  around  the  sun  in  elliptic  paths  with  the  sun 
m  the  focus.  We  can  show  that  they  must  sweep  over  equal 
areas  m  equal  times.  We  can  prove  that  the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  must  ho  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
distances.  Still  further  wo  can  show  how  the  mysterious  move¬ 
ment'  of  comets  can  lie  accounted  lor.  Hy  the  same  great  law 
e  tan  i  xph  m  the  mvnlnimm  of  the  satellites.  We  can  account 
ki  tic  tide-,  and  for  unmet  ,Us  ot  lurch  tails  throughout  the  Solar 
S1  i^n.  I*  molly,  we  shall  show  that  when  we  extend  our  view 
nevend  ike  imuls  of  our  Solar  System  to  the  beautiful  starry 
'Ccu  s  scattered  through  space  we  tind.  even  there  evidence  of 
the  great  law  of  universal  gravitation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  PLANET  OF  ROMANCE. 

Outline  of  the  Subject— Is  Mercury  the  Planet  nearest  the  Sun  ?— Transit  of  an 
Interior  Planet  across  the  Sun— Has  a  Transit  of  Vulcan  ever  been  seen  P— 
Visibility  of  Planets  during  a  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun— Professor  Watson’s 
Researches  in  1878. 

Provided  with  a  general  survey  of  the  Solar  System,  and  with  such 
an  outline  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  as  the  last  chapter 
has  afforded  us,  we  commence  the  more  detailed  examination  of 
the  planets  and  their  satellites.  We  shall  begin  with  the  planets 
nearest  to  the  sun,  and  then  we  shall  gradually  proceed  outwards  to 
one  planet  after  another,  until  we  reach  the  confines  of  the  system. 
We  shall  find  much  to  occupy  our  attention.  Each  planet  is  itself 
a  globe,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  to  describe  what  is  known  of  that 
globe.  The  satellites  by  which  so  many  of  the  planets  are  accom¬ 
panied  possess  many  points  of  interest.  The  circumstances  of 
their  discovery,  their  sizes,  their  movements,  and  their  distances, 
must  all  be  duly  considered.  Then,  too,  it  will  he  found  that  the 
movements  of  the  planets  present  much  matter  for  reflection  and 
examination.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  how  the  planets 
mutually  disturb  each  other,  and  what  remarkable  consequences 
have  arisen  from  these  disturbances.  We  must  also  occasionally 
refer  to  the  important  problems  of  celestial  measuring  and  celestial 
■weighing.  We  must  show  how  the  sizes,  the  weights,  and  the 
distances  of  the  various  members  of  our  system  are  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  A  great  part  of  our  task  will  lead  us  over  ground  which 
is  thoroughly  certain,  and  where  the  results  have  been  confirmed  by 
frequent  observation.  It  happens,  however,  that  at  the  very  outset 
of  our  coui’se  we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  observations  which  are  far 
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The  o'i-Hcoee  t.f  a  plaint  imwli  closer  than  those 
h’ibi  km-wu  hfiK  iifov,  asserted  by  competent  authority.  The 
(Mic^liov'  i-1  ■-( i 1 1  !uk1  tlif  planet  cannot  with  eer-. 

tiiiib’’  f)<‘  "Hilton  on i.  J I ofieo  it-  is  that,  wo  have  called  the  subject 
of  Ho  •  !  ],H->  die  T.mel  Jb>m  i-  .  e. 

1(  ji  d  .  ‘  (I  b,  -  n  Hk.ujIiI  tli.it  .Men- .n  ,  ]nn£f  supposed  to  he 
the  nearest  planet  to  the  sun,  was  perhaps  not  really  the  body 
>uh,hd  f,  tbn  (bsl nu  Hr  n.  Miimrr  lorohes  round  the  sun  at 
an  average  distance  of  about  ;’>(>,OliO.OOO  miles.  In  the  interval: 
between  it  and  the  sun  there  mia'ht  have  been  one  or  many  other 
planets.  There  mi»bt  have  been  one  revolving  at  ten  million 
oubo  in.riht,  ’t  iii'ir,-c]  td  -n  lint  did  «uch  planets  exist? 
Ike!  even  one  planet  revolve  inside,  the  orbit  of  Mercury  ?  There 
cac  ceil  a  n  ,<  u  no  fo,  hi  bev''*;."  m  stub  a  planet.  In  the  move- 
maiis  .d  Man  mi  icrh  .mons  v,<  i  *  po  'rptible  of  an  influence  that 
.  ojd  h^ 'u  nci  oii'ih  1  H,,  t lie  suppns’tinn  of  an  interior 
ulaiu't.  Tut  tre.  °  w-  i»cessanh  ..  are  it  difficulty  about  seeing  this 
object.  It  musr  at  wavs  be  close  to  the  sun,  and  even  in  the  best 
telescope  it  is  generally  impossible  to  see  a  starlike  point  in  that 
pi  ■~'i i  10  i  T\oi  o  ubl  -'uh  a  phi  ct  l>e  si  i  n  after  sunset,  for  at  the 
best  n:  would  set  almost  immediately  after  the  sun,  and  a  like 
uulieuliy  would  make  it  invisible  at  sunrise. 

Oji  o  dump  nit  >1  of  dMiig  a  ]>lanet  have  therefore  com¬ 
pletely  faded.  Me  are  compelled  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
mcil'i 'T.  u’  \  would  se  h  ! ->  settle  the  ipieat  question  as  to  the 
‘wish  m  i  r£  the  mtui  Mt't’i  'a!  jhuii-  There  are  at  least  two 
ohaoidi  aq,  m<  tlurT  oi  <1  sural  .on  which,  might  be  expected 
occasionally  to  answer  our  purpose. 

Tli  fust  if  flu  nisih  T  would  an«e  -when  it  so  happened  that 
tht  an!  nr  wn  p]  mot  jn  <  d  icttlj  h<  twi  rn  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
In  the  udjummtr  diagram  we  have  the  sun  at  the  centre  ;  the 
internal  orbit  denotes  that  of  the  unknown  planet,  which  has 
.  u-ceived  tbs  name  of  Vulcan  before  even  its  very  existence  has, been 
at  all  satisfactorily  established.  The  outer  orbit  denotes  that  of 
the  earth.  As  Vulcan  moves  more  rapidly  than  the  earth,  it  will 
frequently  happen  that  the  planet  will  overtake  the  earth,  so  that 
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the'i&MA'Mpik  will  have  the  positions  represented  in  the  diagram. 
It  Wald  &dt,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  Vulcan  was  exactly 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  path  of  the  planet  may  be 
tilted  up  m  that,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  Vulcan  would  be  over  the 
sun,  or  under  the  sun,  according  to  circumstances.  If,  however, 
Vulcan  really  do  exist,  we  can  be  assured  that  sometimes  the  three 
bodies  will  be  directly  in  line,  and  this  would  then  give  the  desired 
opportunity  of  makiug  the  telescopic  discovery  of  the  planet.  We 


should  expect  on  such  an  occasion  to  see  the  planet  as  a  dark  spot, 
moving  slowly  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  two  other  planets 
interior  to  the  earth,  namely,  Mercury  and  Venus,  are  occasionally 
seen  in  the  act  of  transit ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  if 
Vulcan  exist,  its  transits  across  the  sun  must  be  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Mercury,  and  far  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Venus.  On  the  otheT  hand,  it  may  reasonably  he  anticipated  that 
Vulcan  is  a  small  globe,  and  as  it  will  be  much  more  distant  from 
us  than  even  Mercury  at  the  time  of  transit,  we  could  not  expect 
that  the  transit  of  Vulcan  would  be  a  spectacle  at  all  comparable  in 
importance  with  the  transit  of  either  of  the  two  other  planets. 

The  question  then  arises,  as  to  whether  telescopic  research  has 
ever  shown  anything  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  transit  of  Vulcan. 
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On  i!u-'  point  ii.  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
eei-mmi  v-  li.  has,  on  to  ore  than  one  occasion,  been  asserted  by 
observers  a  spot  lias  been  seen  rapidly  tra  versing  the  sun,  and 
Irmii  ils  shape,  and  general  appearance  tliey  have  presumed  it  to 
have  been  an  inf ra-Mcniunal  planet.  .But  a  close  examination  of 
tin'  ei ren instances  under  which  such  observations  have  been  made 
li  •-  n  I  f eiiiicil  to  ini  ie.i-e  confidence  in  this  presumption.  Such 
discoveries  have  usually  been  made  by  persons  little  familiar  with 
telescopic  observations.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  diligent,  scrutiny  to  which  the  snn  has  been, 
o''  po^il  dming  the  p,iv<  ceutuiy  by  astronomers  who  have  specially 
mooted  ihamolw-  to  lhw  branch  of  research,  no  telescopic  dis¬ 
covery  of  V  nlean  lias  been  in  this  way  made  by  any  really  expe¬ 
rienced  astronomer.  liYom  an  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that,  there  is  not  at  this  moment  any  reliable 
tcl<  m  opic  i  vidonce  of  the  transit  of  an  intra-Mereurial  planet  over 
the  face  of  the  sun. 

But  there  is  still  another  method  by  which  we  might  .reasonably 
hope  to  detect  such  planets  if  they  really  exist.  This  method  is 
one  of  great  rarity,  and  requires  observations  possessing  no  small 
degree  of  shill  and  delicacy.  Its  application  is  only  possible  when 
the  snn  is  obscured  by  a  total  eclipse. 

When  the  moon  is  placed  directly  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  the  brightness  of  day  is  temporarily  exchanged  for  the  gloom 
of  night.  If  the  sky  be  free  from  clouds,  the  stars  spring  forth,  and 
can  lie  seen  close  up  to  where  the  corona  shows  the  obscured  sun  to 
be  situated.  Even  if  a  planet  were  quite  close  to  the  sun,  it  would 
be  visible  on  such  an  occasion.  Careful  preparation  is  necessary 
when  it  is  proposed  to  make  a,  trial  of  this  kind.  The  danger  to  be 
specially  avoided  is  the  risk  of  confounding  the  planet  with  the 
ordinary  stars,  which  it  will  probably  resemble.  The  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  astronomer,  Professor  Watson,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  to  devoic  himself  to  this  research  during  the  great  total 
eclipse  in  1878.  The  duration  of  this  total  eclipse  was  very  brief; 
it  lasted  only  two  or  three  minutes,  and  all  the  work  bad  to  be 
compressed  into  this  very  short  interval.  Professor  Watson  had 
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previously  carefully  studied  the  stars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sun.  When  the  eclipse  occurred,  the  light  of  the  sun  vanished,  and 
the  stars  burst  forth.  The  practised  eye  of  Professor  Watson  at  once 
identified  the  stars,  of  which  he  had  formed  a  map,  not  merely  on 
paper,  hut  also  engraved  on  his  memory ;  and  among  them  he  saw  an 
object,  which  certainly  seemed  to  be  the  long-sought  inter-Mercurial 
planet.  We  should  indeed  add,  that  the  same  observer  seems  to 
have  also  seen  a  second  planet  on  the  same  occasion.  To  a  certain 
extent  Mr.  Watson’s  observation  was  confirmed  hv  another  ob¬ 
server,  Mr.  Swift.  It  is,  however,  right  to  add  that  Vulcan 
has  not  been  observed,  though  specially  looked  for,  during  the 
eclipses  which  have  occurred  since  1 87  S.  We  cannot,  however, 
believe  it  possible  that  so  experienced  an  astronomer  as  Mr.  Watson 
was  mistaken.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  dis¬ 
coverers  of  minor  planets,  and,  not  improbably,  posterity  will 
have  to  admit,  when  the  inter-Mercurial  planet  or  planets  become 
better  known,  that  the  first  reliable  observation  on  this  subject  was 
made  by  Watson. 


CHAPTK11  vit. 


mercury. 

The  \noienfc  A«*ren<imi«al  Dwrwrwi — iltrw  Mercury  was  first  found? — Not  easily 
•cep — Mriv.urv  was  known  in  isGy  jj.e. — fckiil  necessary  m  thu  Discovery — The 
Pi  tn.rtini  o  hln.  .1,101  M  n  -M<  reurv  os  the  East  and  in  the  West — 
The  Tree  lotion — How  to  Observe  Momu-v — Its  Telescopic  Appearance — Diffi- 
ii.ilh  cM'k  1  ini  1  ts>pp  ,  in,  -ihi  n  of  Mercury — Velocity  of  the  Planet 
— Can  there  ho  Tele  on  the  i-louot  f — ( ihaiures  m  its  temperature— Transit  of 
\[nciii,  owi'n  hnn — i  '-i nai  a  Oh-t.  ration — Atmosphere  around  Mercury 
—The  VV  eiffhfc  of  Mercury. 

Long  mid  glorious  is  the  record  of  astronomical  discovery.  The 
discoveries  of  modern  da  vs  have  succeeded  each  other  with  such 
rapidity,  they  have  so  often  dazzled  our  imaginations  with  their 
smlhancy.  that  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that,  astronomical 
discovery  is  a  purely  modern  product.  But  no  error  could  be  more 
fundamentally  wrong.  W  bile  we  appreciate  to  the  utmost  the 
achievements  of  modern  times,  let  us  endeavour  to.  do  justice  to 
tin  kilvmi  of  f1ic  .ml  mu  1  n  1  -  of  .mliqurh  . 

And  when  we  speak  oi:  the  astronomers  of  antiquity,  let  us 
understand  clearly  what  is  meant.  Astronomy  is  now  growing 
so  rapidly  tnnt  each  century  witnesses  a  surprising  advance  ;  each 
generation,  each,  decade,  each  year,  has  its  own  rewards  for  those 
diligent  astronomers  by  whom  the  heavens  arc  so  carefully  scanned. 
M  e  must,  however,  project;  our  glance  to  a  remote  epoch  in  time 
past,  if  we  would  view  the  memorable  discovery  of  Mercury.  Com¬ 
pared  with  it,  tin  (lim-uuw  of  fSewton  are  to  bo  regarded  as  very 
modern  achicw  umnis  ;  even  the  enunciation  of  the  Coperniean 
system  of  the  heavens  is  itself  a.  recent  event  in  comparison  with 
the  discovery  of  the  planet  Mercury. 

By  whom  was  this  great  discovery  made  ?  Let  vis  see  if  this 
question  can  Ire  answered  by  examination  cl'  astronomical  records. 


MERCUBY. 


At  the  close  of  the  memorable  life  of  tbe  great  Copernicus  ho  was 
heard  to  express  his  sitfecre  regret  that  his  eyes  had  never  shown 
him  the  planet  Mercury.  Often  had  he  tried  to  see  this  planet, 
whose  movements  were  in  such  a  marked  way  illustrative  of  the. 
great  theory  of  the  celestial  motions  which  it  was  his  immortal 
glory  to  have  established ;  but  he  had  never  been  successful. 
Mercury  is  not  easily  to  be  seen,  and  it  may  well  have  been 
that  the  vapours  from  the  Vistula  obscured  the  horizon  at  Frauen - 
burg  where  Coperuicus  dwelt,  and  that  thus  liis  opportunities  of 
seeing  Mercury  were  probably  even  rarer  than  they  are  at  other 
places.  But  one  circumstance  is  plain.  The  existence  of  the  planet 
was  quite  familiar  to  Copernicus,  and  therefore  we  must  look  to 

literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  occasional  references  to 
the  existence  of  this  planet.  Wc  can  trace  observations  of  Mer¬ 
cury  back  through  the  early  centuries  to  the  commencement  of 
our  era.  Back  earlier  still  it  can  be  followed,  until  at  length  we 
come  on  the  first  record  of  an  observation  which  has  des¬ 
cended  to  us,  being  one  made  in  the  year  205  before  the  Christian 
era..  It  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  this  observation  records 
the  discovery  of  the  planet.  It  is  merely  an  observation  of  an 
object  already  well-known,  while  the  earlier  observations  and  any 
account  of  the  discovery  seem  to  have  totally  perished.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  least  degree  likely  that  the  discovery  was  even  then 
It  may  have  been  that  the  planet  was  independently 
”  '  is,  but  all  records  of  such  discoveries 
are  totally  wanting  ;  and  we  are  ignorant  alike  of  the  name  of  the 
_  discoverer,  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  epoch  in 
which  his  great  discovery  was  made. 

Although  this  discovery  is  of  such  vast  antiquity,  although  it 
was  made  before  correct  notions  were  entertained  as  to  the  true 
system  of  the  universe,  and,  it  ib  needless  to  add,  long  before  the 
*  invention  of  the  telescope,  yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
discovery  of  Mercury  was  by  any  means  a  simple  or  obvious  matter. 
This  will  be  manifest  when  we  try  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
the  discovery  must  have  been  first  accomplished. 


THE  STOUY  OF  THU  HEAVENS. 


Smvr-  primawa.!  astronomer,  lone  I  ami  liar  with  the  heavens, 
le  d  )(■>(.;  jo  rf.ooo-iiise  flu1 .  vurioi>«  stars  and  constellations.  Ex- , 
jM'viewf'  had  impressed  upon  him  the  permanence  of  these  objects ;  he 
h;ifl  .:rp u  jlvit  .Viruw  nivn.na.blv  appeared  at  the  same  seasons  of  the 
yeivv  •  mil i  lie  lev!  noticed  how  if  was  placed  with  regard  to  Orion 
.mi!  IV  'mi  io  miilcuiing  '  ou-telLiti  >iw.  In  the  same  manner 
;.a, 'h  rji’  tho  oilier  bright  stars  was  to  him  a.  familiar  object  always 
to  be  found  m  a  parrjtinlar  region  of  the  heavens.  He  saw  how  the 
heavens,  as  a  whole,  rose  and  set  in  such  a  way,  that  though  each  star 
anjo.iiYl  tf  i  im  o.  tl><  nd  f)\t>  positions  of  the  stars  were  in- 
vpabl.  of  ahcMtiou.  No  <1  ubi  thm  ‘Wient  astronomer  was  ac- 
nini'n^d  wPn  Venn  .  ht  Lm1'  it  ■..■■  the  evening'  star;  he  knew  it 
f-  the  m  lining  -tat  nu  m  v,  i  a.  u  t  nn<  <1  to  ugard  Venus  as  a 
'.ody  ’,U'  r  I,,  dint'd  horn  one  side  ot  the  sun  to  the  other.  We 
.■in  'ruE  ujegnu.  how,  m  the  clear  skies  of  an  Eastern  desert, 
Bn  dwma^  of  Mi.nnv  was  made.  The  sun  has  set,  the  brief 
tv  i light  has  ''hind  r«  \  sed.  when  lo,  near  that  part  of  the  horizon 
nhuc  I'm  glov  ui  the  ‘Tiling  ^.ri  ‘till  illuminates  the  sky,  a  bright 
tai  w  -1  Ui  Hut  >n  d.,  the  euelc^  observer  might  say,  there  is 
.<dhm2  uonlo'io1  J.eie  b  mn  (ho  w hole  heaven  spangled  with 
'  .lir  -bonld  thcie  not  be  a  ‘■tar  m  this  locality  also  ?  But  the 
pt’nwv'i,  r,sii  ouoniei  will  not  a.  eepl  this  explanation.  lie  knows 
’lilt  i  rue  o,o  bright,  sfai  at  this  place  in  the  heavens.  If  the 
lilrieci  of  his  attention  be  not  a  star,  what  then  can  it  be?  Eager 
w  examine  this  question,  the  heavens  are  watched  next  night,  and 
Bun ->  again,  l>.<_hev  uj  in  the  heavens,  and  more  brilliant  stilt,  is 
the  -  object  seen,  the  night  before.  Each  successive  night  the 
object  grows  more  and  more  brilliant,  until  at  length  it  becomes 
a  conspicuous  gem.  .Perhaps  it  will  rise  still  higher  and  higher; 
perhaps  it  will  increase  till  it,  attains  the  brilliancy  of  Venus  itself, 
buen  tv  ere  the  surmises  not  improbably  made  by  those  who  first 
watched  this  object ;  but  they  were  not  realised.  After  a  few 
nights  of  exceptional  brilliancy  the  lustre  of  this  mysterious  orb 
declines.  The  planet  again  draws  near  the  horizon  at  sunset  until  at 
length  it  sets  so  soon  after  the  sun  that  it  has  become  invisible. 
Is  it  lost  for  ever?  Years  may  pass  away  before  another  good 
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opportunity  of  observing  the  object  after  sunset  happens ;  but  then 
again  it  will  be  seen  to  run  through  the  same  series  of  changes, 
though,  perhaps,  under  very  different  circumstances.  The  greatest 
height  above  the  horizon,  and  the  greatest  brilliancy,  both, vary 
enormously.  It  was  not  until  after  long  and  careful  observations  had 
been  made,  that  the  primaeval  astronomer  could  assure  himself  that 
the  various  appearances  could  be  all  attributed  to  a  single  body. 
In  the  Eastern  deserts  the  phenomena  of  sunrise  must  have  been 
nearly  as  familiar  as  those  of  sunset,  and  in  the  clear  skies,  at 
the  point  where  the  sunbeams  were  commencing  to  dawn  above  the 
horizon,  a  bright  starlike  point  might  sometimes  be  perceived.  Each 
successive  day  this  object  rose  higher  and  higher  above  the  horizon 
before  the  moment  of  sunrise,  and  its  lustre  increased  with  the 
distance  ;  then  again  it  would  draw  in  towards  the  sun,  and  return 
for  a  while  to  invisibility.  Such  were  the  data  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mind  of  the  primitive  astronomer.  One  body  was 
seen  after  sunset,  another  body  was  seen  before  sunrise.  To  us  it 
may  seem  an  obvious  inference  from  the  observed  facts,  that  the  two 
bodies  were  identical.  The  inference  is  a  correct  one,  but  it  is  in 
no  sense  an  obvious  one.  Long  and  patient  observation  established 
the  remarkable  law  that  one  of  these  bodies  was  never  seen  until 
the  other  had  disappeared.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  the 
phenomena,  both  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  were  due  to  the  same 
body,  which  oscillated  to  and  fro  about  the  sum 

We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  announcement  of  the  identity 
of  these  two  bodies  was  one  which  would  have  to  be  carefully 
tested  before  it  could  be  accepted.  How  arc  the  tests  to  he  applied 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  ?  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  most 
complete  and  convincing  demonstration  of  scientific  truth  is  found 
in  the  fulfilment  of  prediction.  When  Mercury  had  been  observed 
for  years,  a  certain  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  its  visibility  was 
noticed.  Once  this  regularity  had  been  fully  established,  predic  tion 
became  possible.  The  time  when  Mercury  would  be  seen  after 
sunset,  the  time  when  it  would  be  seeii  before  sunrise,  emild  be 
foretold  with  accuracy  !  When  it  was  found  that  these  predictions 
were  obeyed  to  the  letter — that  the  planet  was  always  seen  when 
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.  ], y prilmsi.-  on  wliioli  tin 'so  predictions  were 
|],.p  hypothesis  wa.s  the  assumption  that  all 
ncos  arose  from  the  oscillations  of  a  single  body, 
wm  of  Momiry  was  established  on  a  basis  as 
,  ....  ,1^., .j  v  of  Jupiter  or  of  Venus. 

S  ui(  |  o  „j  Uie  biih.-b  Island-  it  is  generally  possible  to 

"Mercury  «ome  time  during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
r.fieable  to  lay  down,  within  reasonable  limits,  any  general  rule 
finding  the  dates  at  which,  the  search  should  he  made;  but  the 


Fig.  39. — Tin}  Movement  of  Mercury,  stowing  tho  variations  in  Phase  and  in 
apparent  size. 

student  who  is  determined  to  see  Merenry  will  generally  succeed 
with  a  little  patience.  He  must  first  consult  an  almanac  which 
gives  the  planetary  positions,  and  select  an  occasion  when  Merenry 
is  stated  to  he  an  evening  or  a  morning  star.  Such  an  occasion 
during  the  spring  months  is  especially  suitable,  as  the  elevation  of 
Mercury  above  the  horizon  is  usually  greater  then  than  at  other 
seasons  ;  and  in  the  evening  twilight,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  sunset,  a  view  of  this  shy  but  beautiful  object  will 
reward  the  observer’s  attention. 

To  those  astronomers  who  are  provided  with  equatorial  telescopes 
such  instructions  are  unnecessary.  To  enjoy  a  telescopic  view  of 
Mercury,  we  first  turn  to  the  nautical  almanac,  and  find  the 
position  in  which  the  planet  lies.  If  that  position  be  above  our 
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horizon,  to  can  at  once  direct  the  telescope  to  the  planet,  and  even 
in  broad  daylight  the  planet  will  very  often  he  seen.  The  tele¬ 
scopic  appearance  of  Mercury  is,  however,  not  unfrequently  disap¬ 
pointing.  Though  Mercury  is  really  much  larger  than  the  moon, 
yet  it  ia  so  very  far  off  that  its  telescopic  appearance  is  insignificant. 
There  »,  however,  one  feature  in  a  telescopic  view  which  would 
immediately  attract  attention.  Mercury  is  then  seen,  not  usually 
as  a  circular  object,  but  more  or  less  crescent-shaped,  like  a  minia¬ 
ture  moon.  The  phases  of  Mercury  are  also  to  be  accounted  for 


on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Mercury 
is  a  globe  composed,  like  our  earth,  of  materials  possessing  in  them¬ 
selves  no  source  of  illumination,  hut  one-half  of  Mercury  must 
always  be  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  tins  half  is  accordingly 

lighted  up  brilliantly  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When  we  look  at 

Mercury  we  see  nothing  of  the  lion-illuminated  side,  and  the 
crescent  is  due  to  the  fore-shortened  view  which  we  obtain  of  the 
illuminated  half.  Mercury  is  such  a  small  object  that,  in  the 
glitter  of  the  naked- eye  view,  the  sJmpe.  of  the  luminous  body 
cannot  lie  defined.  Indeed,  even  in  the  much  larger  crescent  of 

Ten  ns,  the  aid  of  the  telescope  has  to  he  invoked  before  the  crescent, 

form  can  be  observed.  Beyond,  however,  the  fact  that  Mercury  is 
a  crescent,  and  that  it  undergoes  varying  phases  in  correspondence 
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willi  (he  changes  in  its  relative  position  to  the  earth  and  the 
we  cannot  see  much  of  the  planet.  It  is  too  small  and  too  blight 
(o  admit  of  the '  delineation  of  details  on  its  surface.  No  doubt 
attempts  have  been  made,  and  observations  have  been  recorded  M  to 
certain  physical  features  on  the  planet.  It  has  been  supposed  thft 
traces  of  mighty  mountains  have  been  seen,  and  that  the  existence 
of  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  planet  has  been  indicated.  But 
such  statements  must  be  received  with  very  great  hesitation,  if  not- 
with  actual  discredit,  and  beyond  this  mere  allusion  they  need  not 
further  engage  our  attention. 

The  facts  that  are  thoroughly  established  with  regard  to 
Mercury  are  mainly  the  numerical  statements  with  regard  to  the 
path  it  describes  around  the  sun.  The  time  taken  by  the  planet  to 
complete  a  revolution  is  very  nearly  eighty-eight  days.  The 
average  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  36,000,000  miles,  and  the 
average  velocity  with  which  the  planet  moves  is  over  twenty-niDe 
miles  a  second.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  most  characteristic 
and  remarkable  feature  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  That  orbit  differs 
from  the  paths  of  all  the  other  large  planets  by  its  much  greater 
departure  from  the  circular  form.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
planetary'  orbits  are  so  little  elliptic  that  a  diagram  of  the  orbit 
drawn  accurately  to  scale  would  not  be  perceived  to  differ  from  a 
circle  unless  careful  measures  were  made.  In  the  ease  of  Mercury 
the  circumstances  are  different.  The  elliptic  form  of  the  path 
would  be  quite  unmistakeable  by  the  most  casual  observer.  The 
distance  from  the  sun  to  the  planet  fluctuates  between  very  con¬ 
siderable  limits.  The  lowest  value  it  can  attain  is  about  30,000,000 
miles  ;  the  highest  value  is  about  43,000,000  miles.  In  accordance 
with  Kepler’s  second  law,  the  velocity  of  the  planet  must  exhibit 
corresponding  changes.  It  must  sweep  rapidly  around  that  part  of 
his  path  near  the  sun,  and  more  slowly  round  the  remote  parts  of 
his  path.  The  greatest  velocity  is  about  thirty. five  miles  a  second, 
and  the  least  is  twenty-three  miles  a  second. 

Tor  an  adequate  perception  of  the  movements  of  Mercury,  we 
ought  not  to  dissociate  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  from  the  vast 
dimensions  of  the  body  by  which  that  velocity  is  performed.  No 
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doubt  a  velocity  of  twenty-nine  miles  in  a  second  is  enormously 
great  when  compared  with  ordinary  velocities.  The  velocity  of 
Mercury  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  of 
the  rifle-bullet.  But  when  we  compare  the  sizes  of  the  bodies  with 
their  velocities  the  velocity  of  Mercury  seems  relatively  much  less 
than  that  of  the  bullet.  A  rifle-bullet  traverses  a  distance  equal 
to  its  own  diameter  many  thousands  of  times  in  a  second.  But 
even  though  Mercury  is  moving  so  much  faster,  yet  the  diameter  of 
the  planet  is  so  considerable  that  a  period  of  two  minutes  will  be 
required  for  it  to  move  through  a  space  equal  to  its  diameter. 
Viewing  the  globe  of  the  planet  as  a  whole,  the  velocity  of  its 
movement  is  but  a  stately  and  dignified  progress  appropriate  to 
its  dimensions. 

As  we  can  learn  little  or  nothing  of  the  true  surface  of  Mercury, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  life  can  exist  on  the 
surface  of  that  planet.  We  may,  however,  not  unreasonably 
conclude  that  there  can  hardly  be  life  on  Mercury  at  all  analogous 
to  the  life  which  we  know  on  the  earth.  The  heat  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  beat  down  on  Mercury  with  an  intensity  many-fold  greater 
than  we  experience  on  the  earth.  When  Mercury  is  at  its  longest 
distance  from  the  sun,  the  intensity  of  solar  heat  is  even  then  more 
than  four  times  as  great  as  the  greatest  heat  which  ever  reaches  the 
earth.  But  when  Mercury,  in  the  course  of  its  remarkable  changes 
of  distance,  draws  in  to  the  warmest  part  of  its  orbit,  it  is  exposed  to 
an  appalling  scorching.  The  intensity  of  the  sun's  beat  must  then 
be  not  less  than  nine  times  as  great  as  the  greatest  radiation  to  which 
we  are  exposed.  These  changes  succeed  each  other  much  move 
rapidly  than  the  variations  of  our  seasons.  On  Mercury  the  interval 
between  midsummer  to  midwinter  is  only  forty-four  days,  while  the 
whole  year  is  only  eighty-eight  days.  These  rapid  and  tremendous 
changes  in  solar  heat  must  in  themselves  exercise  a  profound  effect 
on  the  habitability  of  Mercury.  Mr.  Ledger  well  remarks,  in  his 
most  interesting  work,*  that  if  there  be  inhabitants  on  iWeroury  the 
words  “perihelion’'  and  “aphelion,''  which  arc  here  ol  ten  regarded 
as  expressing  ideas  of  an  intricate  or  recondite  character,  must  ,  on  the 
*  “TheSun:  its  Planets,  and  their  Satellites.”  London:  1882  (page  147). 
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cot  !1m^  pl.t1 he  KmiliiU  if  eve  ho  ly .  The  words  imply, 
«  near  the  son  ''  an  6  ‘‘away  from  tlic  suu  ; 13  but  wr  do  not  associate 
i)u v  i jiiios<-ioii  with  any  oln .mm  phenomena,  because  the  changes 
in  Hie  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  snn  are  so  inconsiderable, 
iiut  m  Moroni j ,  nlnie  m  -x  veoD  the  mui  rises  to  more  than 
double  Ins  apparent,  size,  and  gives  more  tliau  double  the  quantity 
,>j-  light  and  of  heat,  such  changes  must,  be  familiar  to  Everyone. 
Perihelion  and  aphelion  will  embody  ideas  obviously  and  intimately 
"‘i  n,  .-fed  w’lb  tiie  whoh  economy  of  fhe  planet. 

Ii  i'-  i  PT'i'i  thole-'  i  c*  - 1 1  1<  iouiid  am  inferences  as  to  climate 
wwroly  ipon  +iie  pi  or  um 1  v  or  llm  jenmitupps  of  the  sun.  Climate 
depends  upon  other  matters  besides  the  sun’s  distance.  The 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth  has  a  profound  influence  on  our 
climate,  and  if  Mercury  have  an  atmosphere — as  has  often  been 
supposed. — its  climate  may  be  there  by  modified  to  an  enormous  extent; 
It  seems,  however,  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  any  atmosphere 
could  form  an  adequate  protection  for  the  inhabitants  from  the 
violent,  and  enormous  fluctuations  of  solar  radiation.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  the  problem  of  life  in  Mercury  belongs  to  the  class  of 
unsolved,  and  perhaps  unsolvable.  mysteries. 

It  was  in  the  year  1627  that  Kepler  made  an  important  announce¬ 
ment  of  impending  astronomical  events.  Kepler  bad  been  study¬ 
ing  profoundly  the  movements  of  the  planets.  He  had  examined 
the  former  observations  which  bad  been  made  ;  and  from  bis  study 
of  the  past  lie  had  ventured  to  predict,  the  future.  Kepler  announced 
that  in  the  year  1631  the  planets  Venus  and  Mercury  would  both 
make  a  transit  across  the  snn,  and  he  assigned  the  dates  to  be 
November  7th  for  Mercury,  and  December  fith  for  Venus.  .This 
was  at  the  time  a  very  remarkable  prediction.  We  are  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  turn  to  our  almanacs  and  learn  from  thence  all  the 
astronomical  phenomena  which  are  anticipated  during  the  year, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  early  times  this  was  impossible. 
It  has  only  been  by  slo  w  degrees  that  astronomy  lias  been  rendered 
so  perfect  as  to  enable  usj  to  predict-,  with  accuracy,  the  occurrence 
or  the  more  delicate  henomena.  T1  > 
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regarded  at  the  time  as  a  most  remarkable  achievement.  The 
illustrious  Gassendi  prepared  to  apply  the  test  of  actual  observation 
to  the  predictions  of  Kepler.  We  can  now  indicate  the  time  of 
the  transit  accurately  to  a  few  minutes,  but  in  those  early  attempts 
equal  precision  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Gassendi  considered  it 
necessary  to  commence  watching  for  the  transit  of  Mercury  two 
whole  days  before  the  time  indicated  by  Kepler,  and  he  bad 
arranged  a  most  ingenious  plan  for  studying  the  transit.  The 
light  of  the  sun  was  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  hole 
in  the  shutter,  and  by  a  lens  an  image  of  the  sun  was  formed  on  a 
white  screen.  This  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  and  a  very  pleasing 
way  of  studying  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  with  our  best  telescopes,  one  of  the  best-known  methods 
of  viewing  the  sun  is  founded  on  the  same  principle.  Gassendi 
•commenced  his  watch  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  carefully  studied 
the  sun's  image  at  every  available  opportunity.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  five  hours  after  the  time  assigned  by  Kepler  that  the 
transit  of  Mercury  actually  commenced.  Gassendi's  preparations 
had  been  made  with  all  the  resources  which  he  could  command, 
but  these  resources  seem  very  imperfect  when  compared  with  the 
appliances  of  our  modern  observatories.  He  was  anxious  to  note 
the  time  when  the  planet  appeared,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
stationed  an  assistant  in  the  room  beneath,  who  was  to  observe  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  moment  indicated  by  Gassendi.  The 
signal  to  the  assistant  was  to  be  conveyed  by  a  very  primitive 
apparatus.  Gassendi  was  to  stamp  on  the  floor  when  the  critical 
moment  had  arrived.  In  spite  of  the  long  delay,  which  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  assistant,  some  valuable  observations  were 
obtained,  and  thus  the  first  transit  of  a  planet  over  tin*  sun  was 
observed. 

The  transits  of  Mercury  arc  chiefly  of  importance  on  account  of 
the  accuracy  which  their  observation  infuses  into  our  calculations  ol 
the  movements  of  the  planet.  It  has  often  been  hoped  that  the 
observations  during  a  transit  would  present  to  us  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  physical  character  of  the  globe  of  Mercury.  To  some 
extent — but  not,  unhappily,  to  any  large  extent — these  hopes  have 
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Iwn  walked.  Skilful  observers  have  described  the  appearance,  of 
i’jo  pl'tnf*  m  -rin^if  that  of  a  round,  dark  spot-,  surrounded  by  a 
luminous  margin  or  a  depth  variously  estimated  on  different  occa¬ 
sion*  at  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  planet's  diameter. 
There,  ean  lie  hardly  a  doubt  that  a  dense  atmosphere  surrounding 
Mercury  would  be  capable  of  producing' an  appearance  resembling 
tint  a  bi  Jr  h  is  bem  Pm  nbed,  and  therefore,  the  probability  that 
such  an  atmosphere  really  exists  must  be  admitted.  On  the  other 
band,  the  measurements  of  the  intensity  of  light  from  Mercury 
seem  to  make  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  somewhat  doubtful. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  the  planet  Mercury — an  interesting  and 
beautiful  object  which  stimulates  our  intellectual  curiosity,  while 
at  the  same  time  eluding  all  our  attempts  to  obtain  more  complete 
knowledge. ,  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  attainable  knowledge 
which  we  have  not  touched  on  in  this  chapter.  It  is  a  difficult, 
but  not  by  any  means  an  impossible  task  to  weigh  Mercury  in 
the  celestial  balance,  and  determine  bis  mass  in  comparison  with 
the  other  globes  of  our  system.  This  is  a  delicate  operation,  but 
it  leads  us  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  paths  of  astro¬ 
nomical  discovery.  The  weight  of  the  planet,  as  recently  deter¬ 
mined  b)r  Von  Aston,  is  about  onc-twenty-fourtb  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  earth. 
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VENUS. 

Interest  attaching  to  this  Planet— The  Unexpectedness  of  its  Appearance — The 
Evening  Star— Visibility  in  Daylight— Only  Lighted  by  the  Sun — The  Phases 
of  Venus — Why  the  Crescent  is  not  Visible  to  the  Unaided  Eye — Variations  in 
the  Apparent  Size  of  the  Planet— Resemblance  of  Venus  to  the  Earth — The 
Transit  of  Venus — Why  of  such  especial  Interest — The  Scale  of  the  Solar 
System— Orbits  of  the  Earth  and  Venus  not  in  the  same  Plano — Recurrence  of 
the  Transits  in  Pairs — Appearance  of  Venus  in  Transit — Transits  of  1874  and 
1882 — The  Early  Transits  of  10:11  and  1G39 — The  Observations  of  Horroeks 
and  Crabtree — The  Announcement  of  Halley — How  the  Track  of  the  Planet 
differs  from  different  places — Illustrations  of  Parallax — Voyage  to  Otaheite — 
The  result  of  Encke — Probable  Value  of  the  Sun’s  Distance — Observations  of 
the  recent  Transit  of  Venus  at  Dunsink — The  Question  of  an  Atmosphere  to 
Venus -Dr.  Copeland's  Observations — Utility  of  such  Researches— Other  De¬ 
terminations  of  the  Sun’s  Distance — Statistics  about  Venus. 

It  might,  for  one  reason,  be  not  inappropriate  to  have  commenced 
our  review  of  the  planetary  system  by  the  description  of  the 
planet  Venus.  This  planet  is  not  especially  remarkable  for  its  size, 
for  there  are  other  plauets  hundreds  of  times  larger.  The  orbit 
of  Venus  is  no  doubt  larger  than  that  of  Mercury,  hut  it  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  outer  planets.  Venus  has  not  even  the 
splendid  retinue  of  minor  attendants  which  give  such  dignity  and 
such  interest  to  the  mighty  planets  of  our  system.  Yet  the  fact 
still  remains  that  Venus  is  peerless  among  the  planetary  host.  We 
speak  not  now  of  spectacles  only  seen  in  the  telescope,  we  refer  to 
the  ordinary  observation  which  detected  Venus  ages  before  tele¬ 
scopes  were  invented.  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  the  view  of 
this  glorious  object  ?  It  is  npt  to  be  seen  at  all  times.  For  months 
together  the  beauties  of  Venus  are  hidden  from  mortal  gaze.  Its 
beauties  are  even  enhanced  by  the  caprice  and  the  uncertainty  that 
attends  its  appearance.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  caprice  in 
the  movements  of  Venus,  as  known  to  those  who  diligently  consult 
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their  aim  m-.o-  The  movements  of  the  lovely  planet  are  there 
y,rf.c<>,-;|lf.(]  wit!)  0.  prosaic-  detail  hardly  in  correspondence  with  the 
nf  f]tr,  goddess.  of  love.  But:  to  those  who  do  not 
d<v)(e  pm’  ula*  ith  nhon  to  the  stars,  the  very  unexpectedness 
ot  the  'to  m  \  in.e  is  <  in  *  f  its  greatest  charms.  Venus 

has  nnt  beer*  noticed,  not  been  thought  of,  for  many  months.  It 
s  a  b)  autiVh  -*’«  I>  ueiino;  the  sun  has  just  set.  The  lover  of 
ramie  tu>,is  to  uIiTue  tin  sui  set,  every  lover  of  nature  will.  In 
the  widen  glory  of:  the  west  a  beauteous  gem  is  seen  to  glitter;  it. 
is  the  evening-  star — the  planet  lotus.  A  week  or  two  later 
another  beautiful  sunset  is  seen,  and  now  the  planet  is  no  longer 
met 1  j  ’gL*  teim  _  pc  t  htu  <ov,  it  has  risen  high’  above  the 
u  1/ >l  ,  and  cii'tfi'iun  i’ijhu't  oh]t(t  long  after  the  shades 

o~  m  he.  h  u  c<  i  l  o  Vga.m.  a  lit  tle  longer,  and  Venus  has 

gp  ned  iV  to1!  O1  ihm  t  iii  I  t!  nd<  1 1  All  the  heavenly  host — 
et  ’i  1'li  is  ,  nd  r.u  J  pm  —  mil  f  jale  before  the  splendid  lustre 
of  Venus,  the  unrivnlien  queen  of  the  nrrnament. 

Vbv  we*  s  (f  ph  '  Inur  the  height  of  Venus  at  sunset 
dinnr’si!'  -  "ml  ih  hi'-tw  1  a  ns  graaually  to  decline.  It  sinks  to 
luiti  mi  i  «il  w  foig  ttm  b\  tin  gnat  majority  of  mankind; 
hui  ti  ■>!>» i  ’  «.v>ddf-s  his  only  moved  from  the  west  to  the 
|V.  I  i.  ’he  -'’in  )!>-'■-  toe  morning  star  will  be  seen  in  the  east. 
Il=  n’e  idon  o«  mr.  lh  moments  until  it  rivals  the  beauty  of  the 
i-wiii.n  ttm.  T’  cn  again  flu  j  1  .net  draws  near  to  the  sun,  and 

if  no  -  t  <o  *  >  uu\  i 07  mai  \  months,  until  the  same  cycle  of 

<  hangt?  aou’iine  a  es,  it*er  an  mlerval  of  a  year  and  seven 
months. 

V  Lien  Venus  is  at  its-  brightest .  it  can  be  easily  seen  in  broad 
daylight  ruth  the  unaided  eve.  Ibis  striking  spectacle  proclaims 
m  an  unmistakable  manner  the  unrivalled  supremacy  of  Venus  as 
■  empaied  vith  the  oibei  jl.uifV  and  with  the  fixed  stars.  In¬ 
deed,  at  this  tune  Venus  is  from  forty  to  sixty  times  as  bright  as 
the  brightest  star  in  the  northern  heavens. 

The  beautiful  evening  star  is  often  such  a  very  brilliant  object, 
that  it  may  seem  difficult  at  first  to  realise  that  Verms  is  not 
-eT-kminnin  Yet  it  is  imperil  le  to  doubt  that  the  planet  is 
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really  only  a  dark  globe,  and  to  that  extent  resembling  our  own 
earth.  The  brilliancy  of  the  planet  is  not  so  very  much  greater  than 
the  brilliancy  of  the  earth  on  a  sunshiny  day,  and  the  splendour 
of  Venus  entirely  arises  from  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun,  in  the 
manner  already  explained  with  respect  to  the  moon. 

We  cannot,  however,  distinguish  the  beautiful  crescent  shape  of 
the  planet  by  the  unaided  eye,  which  merely  shows  a  brilliant  point 
too  small  to  possess  sensible  form.  This  is  to  be  explained  on 
physiological  grounds.  The  optical  contrivances  in  the  eye  form 
an  image  of  the  planet  on  the  retina ;  this  image  is  very  small. 
Even  when  Venus  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  diameter  of  the  planet 
subtends  an  angle  not  much  more  than  one  minute  of  arc.  On  the 
retina  of  the  eye  a  picture  of  Venus  is  thus  drawn  about  one  six- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Great  as  may  be  the 
d<  hr  xcy  of  the  retina,  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  perception  of 
f  orm  in  a  picture  so  minute.  The  nervous  structure,  which  has 
been  described  as  the  source  of  vision,  forms  too  coarse  a  canvas  for 
the  reception  of  the  details  of  this  tiny  picture.  Hence  it  is  that 
to  the  unaided  eye  the  brilliant  Venus  appears  merely  as  a  bright 
spot.  The  unaided  eye  cannot  tell  what  shape  it  has  ;  still  less  can 
it  reveal  the  true  beauty  of  the  crescent.  If  the  diameter  of  Venus 
were  several  times  as  great  as  it  actually  is;,  were  Venus,  for 
instance,  as  large  as  Jupiter  or  some  of  the  other  great  planets, 
then  its  crescent  could  be  readily  discerned  by  the  unaided  eye.  It 
is  curious  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  history  of 
astronomy  had  Venus  only  been  as  large  as  Jupiter.  Were  every 
one  able  to  see  the  crescent  form  without  a  telescope,  it  would  then 
have  been  an  elementary  and  almost  obvious  truth  that  Venus  was 
a  dark  body  revolving  round  the  sun.  The  analogy  between  Venus 
and  our  earth  would  have  been  at  once  perceived ;  and  the  great 
theory  which  was  left  to  be  discovered  by  Copernicus  in  compara¬ 
tively  modern  times,  might  not  improbably  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  with  the  other  discoveries  which  have  come  from  the  ancient 
nations  of  the  East. 

In  Fig.  41  we  have  three  views  of  Venus  under  different  aspects. 
The  planet  is  so  much  closer  to  the  earth  when  the  crescent  is  seen. 


Tin:  stuuy  <>F  mi ■:  n have, vs. 


(in’  d  :,J, to  be  pari  of  a  much  larger  circle  than  that  made 
!>v  \vnu-- when  more  nearly  full.  This  drawing  stews  (he  different 
|.|  ne'(.  hi  llu  ir  Dnc  uldivo  proportions.  It  is  very 
I..  ,*  ,  <P  <ii  1 1 1 1 1 '  I y  any  markings  on  the  excessively 
|, r; ] | j.,,, i  Si.ni’ hm.n.  observers  have  spots  or  other 

nn,an pally  the  -11.11). led  extremities  of  the  horns 
li-ive  I  .ecu  if’-n"’hir.  ,  il  f.»  show  (hat  the  surface  of  Venus  is 
,,,,{  ti  \( lei.ipls  have  even  hecn  made  to  prove  from  such 


Fig.  41. — Different  Aspects  of  Venus  in  the  Telescope. 


observations  that  there  must  be  lofty  mountains  in  Venus,  but  we 
cannot  place  much  confidence  in  the  results. 

It  so  happens  that  our  earth  and  Venus  are  very  nearly  equal 
in  bulk.  The  difference  is  hardly  perceptible,  but  the  earth  has  a 
diameter  a-  few  miles  greater  than  that  of  Venus.  It  is  almost 
equally  remarkable  that  the  time  of  rotation  of  Venus  on  its  axis 
seems  to  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  time,  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  The  earth  rotates  once  in  a,  day,  and  Venus  in  about 
half  an  hour  less  than,  one  of  our  days.  There  are  also  indications 
of:  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  around  Venus,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  at  present  what  the  gases  may  be  of  which  that 
atmosphere  is  composed. 

If  there  he  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  of  Venus,  then  it  would 
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seem  possible  that  there  might  be  life  on  Venus  which  was  not  of  a 
very  different  character  from  life  on  the  earth.  No  doubt  the  sun's 
heat  on  Venus  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sun's  heat  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  but  this  is  a  difficulty  not  insuperable.  We  see  at 
present  on  the  earth,  life  in  very  hot  regions  and  life  in  very  cold 
regions.  Indeed,  as  we  go  into  the  tropics  we  find  life  more  and 
more  exuberant,  so  that  should  water  be  present  on  the  surface  of 
Venus  and  oxygen  in  its  atmosphere,  we  might  expect  to  find 
in  that  planet  a  luxuriant  tropical  life,  of  a  kind  perhaps  analogous 
in  some  respects  to  life  on  the  earth. 

In  our  account  of  the  planet  Mercury,  as  well  as  in  our  brief 
description  of  the  hypothetical  planet  Vulcan,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  allude'  to  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  transit  of  a  planet  over 
the  face  of  the  sun.  This  phenomenon,  always  of  interest  and 
always  meriting  the  attention  of  astronomers,  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  Venus.  The  transit  of  Venus  rises  in  fact,  to, 
an  importance  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  phenomenon  in  our 
system,  and  hence  it  will  necessarily  engage  our  attention  in  the 
present  chapter.  We  have  in  recent  years  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  two  of  these  rare  occurrences.  No  future  transit  can 
occur  till  after  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away ;  not, 
indeed,  until  the  June  of  a.d.  2004.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  recent  transit  of  1882  and  the  previous  one  of  1874  have 
received  a  degree  of  attention  never  before  accorded  to  any  astro¬ 
nomical  phenomenon. 

The  transit  of  Venus  is  hardly  to  be  described  as  a  very  striking 
or  beautiful  spectacle.  It  is  not  nearly  so  fine  a  sight  as  a  great 
comet  or  a  shower  of  shooting  stars  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the 
transit  of  Venus  is  regarded  as  of  such  great  scientific  importance  ? 
It  is  because  the  transit  enables  us  to  solve  one  of  the  greatest- 
problems  which  has  ever  engaged  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  bv  the 
transit  of  Venus  that  we  attempt  to  determine  the  scale  on  which 
our  solar  system  is  constructed.  Truly  this  is  a  noble  problem. 
Let  us  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment.  In  the  centre  of  our 
system  we  have  the  sun — a  majestic  globe  more  than  a  million 
times  as  large  as  the  earth.  Circling  round  the  sun  we  have 
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t!i,.  pl  inofK.  of  winch  our  earth  js  but  one.  There  are  hundreds  of 
<5tD;ili  planets.  There  are  a  lev/ comparable,  with  our  earth ;  there 
a iv  ..(hem  votvilv  Kiirpiissmir  the  earth.  Besides  the  planets  there 
•iv"  other  b.djos  m  our  svslcrn.  Many  of  the  planets  are  aceom- 
jrimcd  i > v  s\ sterns  u|-  revolving  moons.  There  are  hundreds,  per¬ 
haps  thousands,  of  comets,  while  the  minor  bodies  of  our  system 
o\  j.4,  in  eonntb-ss  millions.  Each  member  of  this  stupendous  host 
moves  in  a  prescribed  orbit:  around  the  sun,  and  collectively  they 
form  the  solar  system. 

Jt  is  eomparatiYely  easy  to  learn  the  shape  of  this  system,  to 
mo.vnue  the  iodine  d"tuii'vs  of  the  pbmels  from  the  sun,  and  even 
the  ivlnne  si/^s  of  the  planet"  themselves.  Peculiar  difficulties 
,!H>,  hi'wcii.*,  e  }<ei joined  when  we  "eek  to  ascertain  the  actual  size 
i{  the  "vsl'in  a'  wtdl  a"  it'  -ktpe.  It  is  this  latter  question  which 
the  henMf  <d  L  mis  eiubh  '  us  to  solve. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  an  ordinary  map  of  Europe.  We  see  the 
various  countries  laid  aowii  with  precision  ;  we  can  tell  the  courses 
of  the  rivers  ;  we  can  say  that  France  is  larger  than  England, 
and  Russia  larger  than  Erauee ;  but  no  matter  how  perfectly  the 
map  may  be  constructed,  something  else  is  necessary  before  we  can 
have  a,  complete  conception  of  the  dimensions  of  the  country.  W:e 
must  know  llf  s<"l'  on  e huh  ih<  map  is  drawn..  The  map  contains 
a  reference  line  with  certain  marks  upon  it.  This  line  is  to  give 
the  scale  of  the -map.  Its  duty  is  to  tell  us  that  an  inch  on  the 
map  corresponds  with  so  many  miles  on  the  actual  surface. 
Without  being  supplemented  by  the  scale,  the  map  would  for  many 
purposes  be  quite  useless.  Suppose  that  we  consulted  a  map  in 
order  to  choose  a  route  from  London  to  Vienna,  the  map  at  once 
points  out  the  direction  to  be  taken  and  the  various  towns  and 
countries  to  be  traversed ;  but  unless  we  consult  the  little  scale  in 
the  corner,  the  map  will  not  tell  how  many  miles  long  the  journey 
is  to  be. 

A  map  of  the  solar  system  can  he  readily  constructed.  We  can 
draw  on  it  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  planets  and  of  their  satellites, 
and  we  can  include  many  of  the  comets.  We  can  give  to  the  sun 
and  to  the  planets  their  proper  bulk.  But  to  render  the  map  quite 
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,  efficient  something  more  is  necessary.  We  must  have  the  scale 
which  is  to  tell  us  how  many  millions  of  miles  on  the  heavens 
will  correspond  to  one  inch  of  the  map.  It  is  at  this  point  we 
encounter  a  difficulty.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  have  all  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  orbits  of  the  different  bodies  correct — very 
simple  observations  suffice  for  this  purpose— but  it  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  assign,  with  accuracy,  the  correct  scale  of  the  celestial 
map.  There  are,  however,  several  ways  of  solving  the  problem, 
though  they  are  all  difficult  and  laborious.  The  most  celebrated 
method  is  that  presented  on  an  occasion  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 
Herein,  then,  lies  the  importance  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  known  means  of  finding  the  actual  scale  on  which 
our  system  is  constructed.  Observe  the  full  importance  of  the 
problem.  Once  the  transit  of  Venus  has  given  us  the  scale,  then 
all  is  known.  We  know  the  size  of  the  sun;  we  know  his  distance; 
we  know  the  bulk  of  Jupiter,  and  the  distances  at  which  his 
satellites  revolve ;  we  know  the  dimensions  of  the  comets,  and  the 
number  of  miles  to  which  they  recede  in  their  wanderings;  we 
know  the  velocity  of  the  shooting  stars  ;  and  we  learn  the  important 
lesson  that  our  earth  is  but  one  of  the  minor  members  of  the  sun’s 
majestic  family. 

As  the  path  of  Venus  lies  inside  that  of  the  earth,  and  as  Venus 
moves  more  quickly  than  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  earth  is 
frequently  passed  by  Venus,  and  just  at  the  moment  of  passing  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  the  earth,  the  planet,  and  the  sun  lie 
in  the  same  straight  line.  We  can  then  see  Venus  on  the  face  of 
the  sun,  and  this  is  the  phenomenon  which  we  call  the  transit  of 
Venus.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  plain  that  if  the  three  bodies  were 
exactly  in  a  line,  an  observer  on  the  earth,  looking  at  the  planet, 
will  see  it  brought  out  vividly  against  the  brilliant  background 
of  the  sun. 

Considering  that  the  earth  is  overtaken  by  Venus  once  every 
nineteen  months,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  transits  <>l  \  onus 

should  occur  with  corresponding  frequency.  This  is  not  the  m-e  ; 
the  transit  of  Venus  i.s  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  ami  a  ln.n- 
» died  years  or  more  will  often  elapse  without  a  single  transit  tat  mg 
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planetsw.il  aga.n  regain  the  same  po>it.on  ^  ^ 

t.ue  that  thirteen  revolutions  of  Venus  are  coincident  with  eM,t 
rovolnbons  of  the  earth.  Each  conjunction  after  an  intern,  ”o£ 
“  ye“rS  *“k“  I’,ace  at  *  s%'>%  different  posit, on  of  the  planets 


Fig.  42.— Venus  on  the  Sun  at  the  Transit  nf  1574, 


so  that  when  the  two  planets  come  together  a yam  in  the  year  IS'.in 
the  point  of  conjunction  will  he  so  far  removed  from  the  <  ritu  al 
point  that  the  line  from  the  eartli  to  Venus  will  not  i„tcrsec|  tl„ 
sun,  and  thus,  although  Venus  will  pass  verv  near  the  sun  vet  n,, 
transit  will  take  place. 

Fig.  42  represents  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1S71.  h  Js  taken 
from  a  photograph  obtained,  during  the  occurrence  of  the  transit. 

K  2 
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1,-v  M  Jm  ,  I  l.  I.  u  IV  -Inn  111!  Ion  ii'ls  the  sun  during. 

j*u]  •ii'.r]  thus  an  image  <>f  the  sun  was  depicted  on 

ilif  plaic  placed  m  the  telescope.  The  circular  margin 

repress) (•«  tli-'  di*e  of  the  sun.  On  Unit  disc  we  see  the  round  sharp 
inr”Tf  of  the  munot  Venus.  showing  the  appearance  of  the  planet 
1  tin  1im-f  m  IhTl.  The  only  other 

iV-tnn"'  to  he  noticed  am  a  tew  spots  on  the  sun. rather  dimly 
*-hnwn.  and  a  network  ot  lines  winch  were  stretched  across  the 
ikdd  of  vnnv  of  the  telescope  to  facilitate  the  measurements.  It 
might  he  supposed  tint  tin  ap]  taiaii'c  of  Veiius  in  front  of  the 
sun  could  he  mistaken  hn  .  m  ot  the  spots  in  tlie  sun,  which  are 
often  large  and  round,  and  ><•  t*  <  n.'llj  have  even  simulated  the 
appearance  of  n  planet-  JBut.  this  view  will  not  bear  examination. 
The  oceurrenee  of  the  transit  at  the  predicted  moment,  and  at  the 
nreeise  point  of  the  sun’s  margin  which  the  calculations  had  indi¬ 
cated,  the  sharpness  of  the  planet’s  shape,  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  motion,  all  discriminate  the  planet  as  something  totally  distinct 
from  an  ordinary  sun  spot. 

The  adjoining  sketch  exhibits  the  course  which,  the  planet 
pursued  in  its  course  across  the  sun  on  the  two  occasions  in  .1874  and 
1882.  Our  generation  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the 
two  occurrences  indicated  on  this  picture.  The  white  circle  denotes 
the  disc  of  tire  sun  ;  the  planet  enters  on  the  white  surface,  and  at 
first  is  like  a  bite  out  of  the  sun’s  margin.  Gradually  the  black  spot 
steals  in  front  of  the  sun,  until,  after  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  black 
disc  is  entirely  visible.  Slowly  the  planet  wends  its  way  across, 
followed  by  hundreds  of  telescopes  from  every  accessible  part  of 
the  globe  whence  the.  phenomenon  is  visible,  until  at  length,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  the  planet  emerges  from  the  other  side. 

It  will  be  useful  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  different  tran¬ 
sits  of  Venus  of  which  there  is  any  historical  record.  They  are  not 
numerous.  Doubtless  hundreds  of  transits  have  occurred  since  man 
first:  came  on  the  earth.  It  was  not  until  the  approach  of  the  year 
Idol  that  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  matter,  though  the 
transit  which  undoubtedly  occurred  in  that  year  was  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  observed  by  any  one. 
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The  success  of  Gassendi,  in  observing  the  transit  of  Mercury,  to 
which  we  referred  in  the  last  chapter,  led  him  to  hope  that  he  would 
he  equally  fortunate  in  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  which 
Kepler  had  also  foretold.  Gassendi  looked  at  the  sun  on  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  December.  He  looked  at  it  again  on  the  7th,  but  he 
saw  no  sign  of  the  planet.  We  now  know  the  reason.  The  transit 


Fig.  43. — The  path,  of  Venus  across  the  Sun  in  the  Transits  of  1874  and  1S82. 

of  Venus  took  place  during  the  night,  between  the  6th  and  the  7th, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  invisible  to  European  observers. 

Kepler  had  supposed  that,  after  the  transit  of  1661,  there  would 
not  be  another  until  1761,  but  in  this  the  usual  acuteness  of  Kepler 
seems  to  have  deserted  him.  He  appears  not  to  have  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  remarkable  eight-year  period,  which  necessitates  that  the 
transit  of  1631  would  be  followed  by  another  in  1639.  This  transit 
of  1639  is  the  one  with  which  the  history  of  the  subject  may  he 
said  to  commence.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  transit 
was  ever  actually  witnessed  ;  nor  was  it  then  seen  bv  many.  So  iar 
as  is  known,  that  transit  was  only  witnessed  by  two  persons. 
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A  young  and  ardent  English  astronomer,  named  Horrocksy 
•1U»1  undertaken  some  computations  about  the  motions  of  Venus. 
HoiWks'  made  {)m  discovery  flint  the  transit  of  Venus  would  be 
op  tAd  u,  i(>V,  and  lw  pivpai  d  to  iImivp  it.  The  suu  rose  on 
the  mow  ns?  of-  the  eventful  das- — which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday. 
The  clerical  piotession,  winch  Hon  oi  ks  followed,  here  came  into 
collision  with  lus  desires  sis  an  astronomer.  Uorroeks  decided  that 
Ins  clerical  duties  must  be  performed,  but  that  every  spare  moment 
nt  the  day  should  he  devoted  to  studying  the  sun.  At  nine,  he 
-at  he  ms  oik  1  aw  n  hi  business  or  the  highest  importance— 
referring  no  doubt,  to  lus  ofhoiai  duties ;  but  the  service  was 
grncld  v  performed,  and  a  little  he  tore,  ten  he  was  again  on  the 
a.d'h,  o’ih  to  he  i  tllt  1,  h,nl  toe  oj  the  sun  without  any 
unusual  feature,  it,  was  marked  with  a  spot,  but  nothing  that 
oil  1  la  ,  ii'.ta’  fihujint  A_.ou,  at  noon,  came  an  interrup- 
h"j  ,  >e  mp  o  t  ohm  ii,  1  "t  Ik  w  is  bek  by  one.  Nor  were  these 
the,  anil  Jiiti-ii  q  hoi)-.  t<,  h  s  obs  uioiw  The  sun  was  also  more 
u  1  --  oh  nd  d  \i  i  hums,  i  ait  of  tin  dnv.  However,  at  a  quarter 
,  ot  Hu  <  m  ’he  d1<  m  mu  h  ,  <1u  cal  duta  s  were  Over;  the  clouds 
1  wl  cb- ii  -ii)  ird  ho  oi  •  i  nmi  u. sinned  his  observations.  To  bis 
incredible  delight  he  then  saw  on  the  sun  the  round  dark  spot, 
no  *  hia  a-  i  ace  uti ntihod  ns  the  planet  Venus.  The  observations 
el  not  last  long:  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  sun  was 
•  a,  id1  -i  i  i  g.  Only  half  an  Iwur  was  available,  but  lie  had  made 
-irji  (  p  ->iul  preparations  beforehand  that  half  an  hour. sufficed  to 
i  j  abb  hit  i  t  •  careful  and  exact  measurements. 

HoiToek-  had  pres  kiwly  acquainted  his  friend,  "William  Crab¬ 
tree,  with  tne  impepding occurrence,  Crabtree  was  therefore  oil  the 
watch,  anil  -tiMcid-  1  in  seeing  the  transit;.  Hut  to  no  one  else 
had.  Horroeks  communicated  the  intelligence  ;  as  he  says,  “  I  hope 
to  be  excused  tor  not  informing  other  of  my  friends  of  the 
evpifbd  phenomenon,  but  most  of  them  care  little  for  trifles  of 
this  kind,  rather  preferring  their  hawks  and  hounds,  to  say  no 
worse;  and  although  England  is  not  without  votaries  of  astronomy, 
with  some  of  whom  1  am  acquainted,  1  was  unable  to  convey  to 
b  '  m  ago  ruble  tidings,  having  myself  had  so  little  notice/' 
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It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the  full  importance  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  was  perceived.  Nearly  a  century  had  rolled  away 
when  the  great  astronomer,  Halley  (1656 — 1741),  drew  attention 
to  the  subject.  The  next  transit  was  to  occur  in  1761,  and  forty- 
five  years  before  that  event  Halley  explained  his  celebrated  method 
of  finding  the  distance  of  the  sun  by  means  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 
Halley  was  then  a  man  sixty  years  of  age;  he  could  have  no 
expectation  that  he  would  live  to  witness  the  transit ;  but  in  noble 
language  he  commends  the  problem  to  the  notice  of  the  learned, 
and  thus  addresses  the  Royal  Society  of  London : — “  And  this  is 
what  I  am  now  desirous  to  lay  before  this  illustrious  Society,  which 
I  foretell  will  continue  for  ages,  that  I  may  explain  beforehand  to 
young  astronomers,  who  may  perhaps  live  to  observe  these  things, 
a  method  by  which  the  immense  distance  of  the  sun  may  be  truly 
obtained.  ...  I  recommend  it,  therefore,  again  and  again  to 
those  curious  astronomers  who,  when  I  am  dead,  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  these  things,  that  they  would  remember 
this  my  admonition,  and  diligently  apply  themselves  with  all  their 
might  in  making  the  observations,  and  I  earnestly  wish  them  all 
imaginable  success — in  the  first  place,  that  they  may  not  by  the 
unseasonable  obscurity  of  a  cloudy  sky  be  deprived  of  this  most 
desirable  sight,  and  then  that,  having  ascertained  with  more  exact¬ 
ness  the  magnitudes  of  the  planetary  orbits,  it  may  redound  to  their 
immortal  fame  and  glory.”  Halley  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  but 
he  died  nineteen  years  before  the  transit  occurred. 

The  student  of  astronomy  who  desires  to  learn  how  the  transit 
of  Venus  will  tell  the  distance  from  the  sun  must  prepare  to  en¬ 
counter  a  geometrical  problem  of  no  little  complexity.  We  cannot 
give  to  the  subject  the  detail  that  would  be  requisite  for  a  full 
explanation.  All  we  can  attempt  is  to  render  a  general  account  of 
the  method,  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  that  the  transit  of 
Venus  really  does  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

We  must  first  explain  clearly  the  conception  which  is  known  to 
astronomers  by  the  name  of  parallax;  for  it  is  by  parallax  that  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  or,  indeed,  the  distance  of  any  other  celestial 
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1>  „] . ,  irii't  1a  drtf  rminod.  Lot  us  take  a  nipple  illustration. 
Stand  near  n  window  from  whence  vou  can  look  at  buildings,  or 
the  trees,  the  clouds,  or  any  distant  objects.  Place  on  the  glass 
n  thin  strip  of  paper  vertically  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  panes. 
Close  the  right  eye,  and  note  with  the  left  eye  the  position  of  the 
stup  of  panel  n  hluely  to  the  ol.j.  (N  m  the  background.  Then, 
while  sldl  remaining  in  the  same  pc  '•vtion,  close  the  left  eye  and 
again  observe  the  position  of  the  strip  of  paper  with  the  right  eye. 
l  ou  will  find  that  the  position  of  the  paper  on  the  background  lias 
changed.  As  1  sit  in  my  .study  and.  look  out  of  the  window  I  see 
a  strip  of  paper,  with  mv  right  eve.  m  I  rent  of  a  certain  bough  on 
a  tree  a  couple  f  imndwd  raids  jv  it  ,  with  my  left  eve  the  paper 
is  no  longer  in  fnep  of  Ihet  ]>  ■  lgh  r  ha-  moved  to  a  position  near 
the  edge  of  the  tmp  The  cppuoii!  d  (-placement  of  the  strip  of 
paper,  relatively  *  i  tlmdi-taut  Ian  f  rr  and,  is  what  is  called  parallax. 

Move- closer  ‘ ’in  inwbv  a  ad  jipiMttlu  observation,  and  you 
find  that  the  c)/u  cut  ‘'t>  <<  <  >'  'h>  sf/ij?  increases.  Move 
away  from  the  window,  and  the  displacement  decreases.  Move  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  the  displacement  is  much  less,  though 
probably  still  visible.  We  thus  see  that  the  change  in  the  apparent 
place  of  the  strip  ot  paper,  as  viewed  with  the  right-  eye  or  the  left 
eye,  varies  in  amount  ns  the  distance  changes  ;  but  it  varies  in  the 
opposite  way  to  the  distance,  tor  as  either  becomes  greater  the 
othei  becomes  less.  W  e  can  thus  associate  with  each  particular 
distance  a  corresponding  particular  displacement.  From  this  it  will 
be  easy  to  infer,  that  li  we  have  the  means  of  measuring  the  amount 
of  displacement,  then  we  have  the  means  of  calculating  the  distance 
from  the  observer  to  the  window. 

It  is  this  principle,  applied  on  a  gigantic  scale,  which  enables  us 
to  measure  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  planet  A  our-  ;  let  this  <  onv-pond  to  the  strip  of  paper,  and 
let  the  sun,  on  which  Venus  is  seen  in  the  act  of  transit,  be  the 
background.  Instead  of  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer,  we  now  place 
two  observatories  in  distant  regions  of  the  earth ;  we  look  at  Venus 
from  one  observatory,  we  look  at  it  from  the  other ;  we  measure 
the  amount  of  the  displacement,  and  from  that  we  calculate  the 
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distance  of  the  planet.  All  depends,  then,  on  the  means  which  we 
have  of  measuring  the  displacement  of  Venus  as  viewed  from  the 
two  different  stations.  There  are  various  ways  of  accomplishing 
this,  but  the  most  simple  is  that  originally  proposed  by  Halley. 

From  the  observatory  at  A  Venus  seems  to  pursue  the  upper  of 
the  two  tracks  shown  in  the  adjoining  figure.  From  the  observa¬ 
tory  at  b  it  follows  the  lower  track,  and  it  is  for  us  to  measure  the 


Fig.  44.  — To  illustrate  the  observation  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  from  two  localities, 
A  and  B,  on  the  Earth. 

distance  between  the  two  tracks.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  several 
ways.  Suppose  the  observer  at  A  note  the  time  that  Venus  lias 
occupied  in  crossing  the  disc,  and  that  similar  observations  be  made 
at  B.  As  the  track  seen  from  b  is  the  larger,  it  must  follow  that 
the  time  observed  at  b  will  be  greater  than  that  at  a.  When  the 
observers  from  the  different  hemispheres  come  together  and  compare 
their  observations,  the  times  observed  will  enable  the  lengths  of 
the  tracks  to  be  calculated.  The  lengths  being  known,  their  places 
on  the  circular  disc  of  the  sun  are  determined,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  displacement  of  Venus  in  transit  is  ascertained.  Thus 
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it  is  that  the  (] island*  of  Venus  is  measured,  ami  thus  the  scale  of 
the  solar  system  is  known. 

The  two  trim-sils  fn  which  Halley's  memorable  researches  referred 
occurred  in  the  vears  ]7(iJ  and  17011.  The  results  of  the  .first  were 
not  verv  successful,  m  spite-  of  the  arduous  labours  of  those  who 
undertook  the  observations;  but  the  transit  of  1 7 l>i>  will  be  for  ever 
memorable,  not  ynHr  on  acconut.  of  'he  determination  of  the  sun's 
distance,  but,  as  giving  rise  to  the  first,  of  the  celebrated  voyages 
of  Captain  Cook.  It  was  to  see  the  transit  of  Venus,  that  Captain 
Cook  was  commissioned  to  sad  to  Otaheite.  and  there,  on  the  3rd 
or  June,  on  a  splendid  tUv  in  that  most  exquisite  climate,  the 
transd  ol  You  w  \  w  nCmk  1  *-«  i *  1 1  red  measured  by  different. 
Vei'  >js  Spa  hiuf  uso  with  tn esc  (reservations  others  were 
oiui  nm  m  r  n<  jn  i  d  f  i  t!  <  '  '  ’  ition  of  the  two  the  first 
a  a  i  i  km  v  h  >  *1*  >  >s  khm  ion  gained.  The  most 
foi  ],kt  iNir-q  f  uesi  Is,  i  )s  .fid  not,  however,  take 
}liu  i  n  s  i  i  t  1  T  w  is  i  t  nnt’l  the  year  IStU  that  the 

ulnstii  n  s  J  n  1*  j  (  i ti]  ’  ii  l  ‘he  dm  ,  H<  <d  +ho  sun,  and  gave  as  the 

definite  result  flo.OOiM.lufi  miles. 

1)11(1  '  it  us  m*  hi  i  V  ms  n\  pi  ,bly  adopted,  and  most 

ol  the  ))!('<’,'  .  if  n  wul  n  nimbi'  h  or  they  were  taught  in 

th  u  s-.pi  '-1  (s  t'  ,<  o  sip,  was  '15111111,000  miles  away.  At 
1  m_  n  do  t  *s  i  .  'ii  i  i  h  idi-im  1  i  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
i  ul'  11  1  d  t  ii  '<  m  d  I’m  ut  (piiiUrs,  and  were  presented 

'  Ohojti  uf  f  41*  i  s  u  iiin’tiii,  )  ,i  tney  all  pointed  in  one 

dm  *  C  i  i  0  i,i[  Oid  'ho  On  disi  nice  of  the  sun  was  not 
in1'  s  ,  o-)  ,i  is  Ji„  i,,iH  v  h i<  Ii  I'm  lo  bud  obtained.  It  must 
In  o  nn  nd  * ' i  o  di  d  tli  i  no  si*  duim  of  finding  the  distance 
ol  the  sun.  ami  o.  will  he  our  dniv  to  allude  to  some,  other  methods 
lm  i  on  It  huloi,,  i  ,  pi  d  1L  |)  (!  ,  r*  suit  obtained  by  Eneke 
'v too  giea-t-,  and  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  may  probably  be 

-1  'H-tc  *  l  '  ’*  <e  ]  u  pets,  nal  e\])n untie  of  the  last  transit 

of  J,n  s  win  n  w,  l.td  ip,  y  o,!  tmhm,  to  view  from  Dunsink 

Ohs  ,t  n  on  tin  . Hum  mi  of  tin  tdli  of  iVvember,  IKS*. 

Ike  mcnnng  ot  the  eventful  day  appeared  to  lie  about  as 
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unfavourable  for  a  grand  astronomical  spectacle  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  Snow,  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  covered  the  ground,  and 
more  was  falling,  with  but  little  intermission,  all  the  forenoon.  It 
seemed  almost  hopeless  that  a  view  of  the  great  event  could  be 
obtained  from  this  observatory ;  but  it  is  w'ell  in  such  cases  to  bear 
in  mind  the  injunction  given  to  the  observers  on  a  celebrated  eclipse 
expedition.  They  were  instructed,  no  matter  what  the  day  should 
be  like,  that  they  were  to  make  all  their  preparations  precisely  as 
they  would  have  done  were  the  sun  shining  in  undimmed  splendour. 
By  this  advice  no  doubt  many  observers  have  profited ;  and  we  acted 
upon  it  here  with  very  considerable  success. 

"We  have  at  this  observatory  two  equatorials,  one  of  them  an 
old,  but  tolerably  good  instrument,  of  about  six  inches  aperture, 
the  other  the  great  South  equatorial  of  twelve  inches  aperture 
already  referred  to.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  day  looked  worse  than 
ever ;  but  we  at  once  proceeded  to  make  all  ready.  I  stationed 
Mr.  Rarpbaut  at  the  small  equatorial,  while  I  myself  took  charge 
of  the  South  instrument.  The  snow  was  still  falling  when  the 
domes  were  opened  :  but,  according  to  our  pre-arranged  scheme, 
the  telescopes  were  directed,  not  indeed  upon  the  sun,  but  to  the 
place  where  we  knew  the  sun  was,  and  the  clockwork  was  set 
in  motion,  which  carried  round  the  telescopes,  still  constantly 
pointing  towards  the  invisible  sun.  The  predicted  time  of  the 
transit  had  not  yet  arrived.  Mr.  Hind,  the  distinguished  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  “  Nautical  Almanac,”  had  kindly  sent  11s  his 
computations,  showing  that,  viewed  from  Dunsiuk,  the  transit 
ought  to  commence  at  1  h.  35  min.  48  sees,  mean  time  at  Dublin, 
and  that  the  point  on  the  sun’s  disc  where  the  planet  would  enter 
was  147'  from  the  north  point  of  the  sun  round  by  east. 
This  timely  intimation  was  of  twofold  advantage.  If  told  u>,  in 
the  first  place,  the  precise  moment  when  the  event  was  to  be 
expected;  and,  what  was  perhaps  qnile  as  useful,  it  told  11s  the  exact 
point  of  the  sun  to  which  the  attention  was  to  be  directed.  This  is 
a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance,  for  m  a  large  telescope  it 
is  only  possible  to  see  a  pari  ot  the  sun  at  once,  and  theivlore, 
unless  the  proper  part  of  the  sun  he  placed  in  the  held  ol  view,  the 
phenomenon  may  he  entirely  missed. 
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The  eye-piece  employed  on  the  South  equatorial  may  also 
receive  a  brief  notice.  It  will,  of  course,  be  obvious  that  the  full 
<rlnre  nl'  I  lie  <mn  must;  be  greatly  mitigated  before  the  eye  can 
view  it,  with  impunity.  The  light  from  the  sun  falls  upon  a 
piece  of  transparent  glass  inclined  at  a  certain  angle,  and  the 
chief  portion  of  the  sun’s  heat,  as  well  as  a-  certain  amount 
of  its  light,  pass  fhrouirh  the  gla*.-  and  are  lost.  A  certain 
fraction  of  the  light  is,  however,  reflected  from  the  glass,  and 
enters  the.  eye-picee.  This  light  is  already  much  reduced  in 
intensity,  but  it  undergoes  as  much  further  reduction  as  we  please 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance.  The  glass  which  reflects  the  light 
does  so  at  nl  it  w  'iall  d  the  pi  landing  angle,  and  between  the  eye¬ 
piece  and  the  eye  is  a.  plate  ot  tourmaline.  This  plate  of  tourmaline 
can  be  turned  round  b}  tb  ■  ohsencr  In  one  position  it  hardly 
interferes  with  da  I  gut  at  all.  while  m  the  position  at  right  angles 
thereto  it  cuts  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  light.  By  simply 
adjusting  the  position  of  the  tourmaline,  the  observer  lias  it  in  his 
power  to  render  the  image  of  any  brightness  that  may  be  con¬ 
venient,  and  thus  the  observations  of  the  son  can  he  conducted  with 
the  appropriate  degree  of  illumination'. 

But  such  appliances  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  be  a.  mere 
mockery.  The  tourmaline  was  all  ready,  hut  up  to  one  o'clock 
not  a  trace  of  the  sun  could  be  seen.  Shortly  after  one  o'clock; 
however,  we  noticed  that  the  day  was  getting  lighter  ;  and,  on 
looking  to  the  north,  from  whence  the  wind  and  the  snow  were 
coming,  we  saw,  to  our  inexpressible  delight,  that  the  clouds  were 
breaking.  At  length  the  sky  towards  the  south  began  to  improve, 
and  at  last,  as  the  critical  moment  approached,  wo  could  detect,  the 
spot  where  the  sun  was  becoming  visible  through  the  clouds.  But 
Mr,  Hind’s  predicted  moment  arrived  and  passed,  anil  still  the  sun 
had  not  broken  through  the  clouds,  though  every  moment  the 
certainty  that  it  would  do  so  became  more  apparent.  The  external 
contact  was  therefore  missed.  We  tried  to  console  ourselves  by  the 
reflection  that  tins  was  not,  after  all,  a  very  important  phase,  and 
hoped  that  the  internal  contact  would  be  more  successful. 

At  length  the  struggling  sun  pierced  the  clouds,  and  I  saw 
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the  round,  sharp  disc  of  the  sun  in  the  tinder,  and  eagerly 
glanced  at  the  point  on  which  attention  was  concentrated.  Some 
minutes  had  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Hind's  predicted  moment 
of  first  contact,  and,  to  my  delight,  I  saw  the  small  dark  bite 
out  of  the  sun  showing  that  the  transit  of  Yenus  had  commenced, 
and  that  the  planet  was  then  one-third  on  the  sun.  But  the 
most  critical  moment  had  not  yet  arrived.  By  the  expression 
“  first  internal  contact "  we  are  to  understand  the  moment 
when  the  planet  is  just  exactly  on  the  sun.  This  first  contact 
was  timed  to  occur  twenty-one  minutes  later  than  the  external 
contact  already  referred  to.  _  But  again  the  clouds  disappointed  our 
hope  of  seeing  the  internal  contact.  While  steadily  looking  at  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  sight  of  the  gradual  advance  of  the  planet,  I 
became  aware  that  there  were  other  objects  besides  Yenus  between 
me  and  the  sun.  These  objects  were  snowflakes,  which  again  began 
to  fall  rapidly.  They  were,  f  must  admit,  most  singularly  beautiful. 
The  telescopic  effect  of  a  snowstorm  with  the  sun  as  a  background 
I  had  never  before  seen.  It  was  a  most  remarkable  sight,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  golden  rain  which  is  sometimes  seen  during 
pyrotechnic  displays;  but  I  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  the 
spectacle,  for  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  sun  and  Yenus  again 
disappeared  from  view.  The  clouds  gathered,  the  snowstorm 
descended  as  heavily  as  ever,  and  we  hardly  dared  to  hope  that  we 
should  see  anything  more.  1  h.  57  min.  came  and  passed,  the  first 
internal  contact  was  over,  and  Yenus  had  fully  entered  on  the  sun. 
We  had  only  obtained  a  brief  view,  and  we  had  been  able  to  make 
no  measures  or  other  observations  that  could  be  of  service.  Still, 
to  have  seen  even  a  part  of  a  transit  of  Yenus  is  an  event  to  re¬ 
member  for  a  lifetime,  and  we  felt  more  delight  than  can  be  easily 
expressed  at  even  this  slight  gleam  of  success. 

But  better  things  were  in  store.  My  assistant  came  over 
to  report  to  me  that  he  had  also  been  successful  in  seeing 
Venus  in  the  same  phase  as  I  had.  We  both  resumed  our  posts, 
and  at  half-past  two  the  clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  sun  began  to  improve.  It  was  now  no 
question  of  the  observations  of  contact.  Venus  by  this  time 
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was  well  on  the  sun.  and  we  therefore  prepared  to  make  obser¬ 
vations  with,  the  micrometer  attached  to  the  eve-piece.  The. 
e'-i'ds  at  length  dispersed.  and  at  this  time  Venus  had  so  coro- 
]ih'lJv  rt.Pn  1  ill  t!(  Mm  d  at  tin  dretune  imm  the  edge  of  the 

planet  fo  tjie  e<l a-e.  of  the  sun  was  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the 

pi-met  W>  mee-ored  the.  distance  of  the  inner  edge  of  Venus  from 
tlie  nearest  imih  ot  the  son.  Those  observations  were  repeated  as  fre¬ 
quently  ns  possible,  but  it  should  be  added  that  they  were  only  made 
with  very  considerable  difficulty.  The  sun  was  now  very  low,  and 
the  edges  ot  the  sun  and  of  Venus  were  by  no  means  of  that  steady 
character  which  is  suitable,  for  micrometrical  measurement.  The 
edge  ot  'the  son  was  ‘-boiling,-”  and  Venus,  though  it  no  doubt  was 
suiAOjms-'  creui  .1  re  fvn  ili-tuited  to  siuh  a  degree  as  to 

make  the  measures  very  uncertain, 

W ,  sure*  iled  u  oi'inint,  -nliin  nuasincs  altogether;  but 
the  -mu  nrre  ion  get’  ng  low,  th<  (loud-  began  again  to  inter¬ 
file  .mu  wv  -aw  to  e  "he  iwrent  >f  (he  tiaireit  must  he  left  to 

the  thousands  ot  astronomers  us  lumpier  climes  who  h;:d  been 
eagerly  awaiting  it.  Bub  betore  the  phenomena  had  ceased 
I  spared  a  few  minutes  from  the  somewhat-  mechanical  work 
at  the  micrometer  to  take  a  view  of  the  transit  in  the  more 
P’>  hne~fpw  fnim  whi  ’>  rhe  hug)  hdd  of  the  finder  presented. 
Tmb  J  wa--  r  in  -i  (requisite  and  memorable  sight.  The  sun  was 
aherely  lingi'i!  i’i<i  t  mil  on  thi  im]d\  hues  of  sunset,  and  there, far 
in  o’  it-  1  t  < ,  v  i-  th*  sh.ii  >,  k nn  1,  black  disc  of  Venus.  It  was 
tirei  (.re  tn  m  1  ]  ''three  \ulh  the  supreme  pay  of  Horroeks  when,  in 
16-39,  he  for  the  lust  time  witnessed  this  spectacle.  The  intrinsic 
beauty  ot  (lie  phenomenon,  its  mntv,  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic¬ 
tion,  the  noble  problem  which  the  transit  ot  Venus  enables  us  to 
solve,  are  all  present  to  our  thoughts  when  we  look  at  this  pleasing 
picture,  the.  like  of  winch  will  not  occur  again  Until  the  flowers 
are  blooming-  m  the  June  of  a.d.  fiuOT, 

The  ('revision  of  a  tiaireit  (.f  Venus  also  affords  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  physical  nature  ot  the  planet,  and  we  may  here  briefly 
indicate  the  results  that  have  been  obtained.  In  the  first  place,  a 
transit  will  throw  some  light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  Venus 
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is  accompanied  by  a  satellite.  If  Venus  were  attended  by  a  small 
body  in  close  proximity,  it  would  be  conceivable  that  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  the  brilliancy  of  the  planet  would  obliterate 
the  feeble  beam  of  rays  from  the  minute  companion,  and  thus  the 
satellite  would  remain  undiscovered.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  scrutinise  the  vicinity  of  the  planet  while  in  the 
act  of  transit  over  the  sun.  If  a  satellite  existed — and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  satellite  has  often  been  suspected — then  it  would  be 
capable  of  detection  against  the  brilliant  background  of  the  sun. 
Special  attention  was  directed  to  this  point  during  the  recent 
transits,  but  no  satellite  of  Venus  was  to  be  found.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  very  unlikely  that  Venus  can  be  attended  by  any 
satellite  of  appreciable  dimensions. 

The  observations  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  Venus  have  been  more  successful.  If  the  planet  were 
devoid  of  an  atmosphere,  then  it  would  be  totally  invisible  just 
before  commencing  to  enter  on  the  sun,  and  would  relapse  into 
total  invisibility  as  poon  as  it  had  left  the  sun.  The  observations 
made  during  the  transits  are  not  in  conformity  with  such  supposi¬ 
tions.  Special  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  point  during  the 
recent  transits.  The  result  has  been  very  remarkable,  and  has 
proved  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  existence  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  around  Venus.  As  the  planet  gradually  moved  off  the  sun 
the  circular  edge  of  the  planet  extending  out  into  the  darkness  was 
seen  to  be  bounded  by  a  circular  arc  of  light,  and  Dr.  Copeland, 
who  observed  this  transit  under  exceptionally  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  was  actually  able  to  follow  the  planet  until  it  had  passed 
entirely  away  from  the  sun,  at  which  time  the  globe,  though  itself 
invisible,  was  distinctly  marked  by  the  girdle  of  light  bv  which  it 
was  surrounded.  This  luminous  circle  is  inexplicable  save  by  the 
supposition  that  the  globe  of  Venus  is  surrounded  by  an  atmos¬ 
pheric  shell  in  the  same  way  as  the  earth. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  advantage  of  devoting  so  much 
time  and  labour  to  a  celestial  phenomenon  like  the  transit  of 
Venus  which  has  so  little  bearing  on  practical  affairs  ?  What  does 
it  matter  whether  the  sun  be  95,000,001)  miles  off,  or  whether  it  be 
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only  03, 000.000,  or  any  other  distance  ?  We  must  admit  at  once 
ihnt  the  iiKinirv  has  but a  slender  bearing  on  matters  of  practical 
utility.  ]Mo  doubt  a  fanciful  person  wight,  contend,  that  to  compute 
on r  Nautical  Admannes  with  perfect  accuracy  we  require  to  know  the 
distance  of  the  sun  with  accuracy.  Our  mighty  commerce  depends 
on  , skilful  navi  {ration ,  and  one  factor  in  successful  navigation  is  the 
reliability  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  increased  perfection  of  the 
almanac-  must  therefore  bear  some  relation  to  increased  perfection  in 
navio-ation.  Now,  as  good  authorities  tell  us  that  in  running  for 
a  harbour  on  a  tempestuous  night,  or  in  other  critical  emergen¬ 
cies,  even  a  yard  of  sea-room  is  often  of  great  consequence,  so  it 
may  conceivably  happen  that  to  the  infinitesimal  influence  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  on  the  Nautical  Almanac  is  due  the  safety  of  a 
gallant  vessel. 

But.  the  time,  the  labour,  and  the  .money  expended  in  observing  the 
trees  L  ;  f  A  onus  are  icrlh  h  b  d  fendi  d  on  quite  different  grounds. 
He  see  m  it.  a  fruitful  source  of  information.  It  tells  us  the  dis¬ 
tance  or  the  sun,  which,  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  great  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  universe,  It  gratifies  the  intellectual  curiosity  of 
man  bv  a  view  of  the  true  dimensions  of  the  majestic  solar  system, 
in  wind]  the  earth  is  seen  to  play  a  dignified,  though,  still  sub¬ 
ordinate.  part  ;  and  it  leads  us  to  a  conception  of  the  stupendous 
scale  on  which,  the  groat  universe  is  constructed. 

It  is  not  possible  for  ns,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  limits  of  this 
\<>1  m  i  to  n  lg  i  anj  Imigu  *>vtr  the  i  on-iduation  of  the  transit  of 
'Venus.  V  hen  we  begin  to  study  the  details  of  the  observations, 
we  are  immediately  confronted  with  a.  multitude  of  technical  and 
intricate  snattei-s.  On  the  occasion  of  a  transit,  it  has  first  to 
be  decided  where  the  observations  are  to  be  made — in  itself  a 
question  that  has  led  to  no  little  discussion.  Then  the  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  to  be  used,  and  the  description  of  observations  to  be 
made,  have  to  bo  investigated  with  considerable  complexity. .  The 
observers  must  be  specially  trained  for  the  work,  for  even  Methuselah 
himself  could  hardly  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  bad  much 
practice  in  the  observations  of  transits  of  Venus.  To  compensate' 
for  the  inevitable  want  of  experience,  the  observers  had  to  be  pro- 
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pared  by  a  special  course  of  instruction,  in  which  a  fictitious  transit 
was  observed.  Then,  too,  the  interpretation  of  the  observations 
involves  many  thorny  and  many  controverted  questions.  To  pursue 
all  these  matters  so  as  to  render  them  intelligible  would  lead  us  into 
great  detail,  and  therefore  we  do  not  make  the  attempt.  This 
course  is  the  more  advisable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  transit 
of  Venus  is  only  one  of  the  methods  of  finding  the  suit’s  distance — 
a  celebrated  one,  no  doubt,  but  not  perhaps  the  most  reliable.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  final  determination  of  the  sun’s  distance 
will  be  obtained  in  quite  a  different  manner.  This  will  be  explained 
in  Chapter  XI.,  and  hence  we  feel  the  less  reluctance  in  passing 
away  from  the  consideration  of  the  transit  of  Venus  as  a  method 
of  celestial  surveying. 

We  must  now  close  our  description  of  this  lovely  planet ;  but 
before  doing  so,  let  us  add— or  in  some  cases  repeat — a  few  sta¬ 
tistical  facts  as  to  the  size  and  the  dimensions  of  the  planet  and 
its  orbit. 

The  diameter  of  Venus  is  about  7,660  miles,  and  the  planet 
shows  no  measurable  departure  from  the  globular  form,  though  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  its  polar  diameter  must  really  be  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter.  This  diameter  is  only  about 
258  miles  less  than  that  of  the  earth.  The  mass  of  Venus  is  about 
three-quarters  of  the  mass  of  the  earth ;  or  if,  as  is  more  usual,  we 
compare  the  mass  of  Venus  with  the  sun,  it  is  to  be  represented  by 
the  fraction  1  divided  by  425,000.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
mass  of  Venus  is  not  quite  so  great  in  comparison  with  its  bulk  ns 
might  have  been  expected.  The  density  of  Venus  is  about  0-850of 
that  of  the  earth.  Venus  would  weigh  4'81  times  as  much  as  a 
globe  of  water  of  equal  size.  The  gravitation  at  the  surface  of 
Venus  will,  to  a  slight  extent,  be  less  than  the  gravitation  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  A  body  here  falls  sixteen  I  eel  in  a 
second;  a  body  let  fall  at  the  surface  of  Venus  would  tall  about 
three  feet  less.  The  time  of  rotation  of  Venus  is  an  element 
about  which  there  is  still  considerable  uncertainty.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  occupy  about  twenty- three  hours  and  twenty -one 
minutes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  EARTH. 

The  Earth  is  a  great  Globe — How  the  Size  of  the  Earth  is  Measured — The  Base 
Line — The  Latitude  found  by  the  Elevation  of  the  Pole — A  Degree  of  the 
Meridian — The  Earth  not  a  Sphero — The  Pendulum  Experiment — Is  the  Motion 
of  the  Earth  slow  or  fast  ? — Coincidence  of  the  Axis  of  Potation  and  the  Axis 
of  Figure— The  Existence  of  Heat  in  the  Earth— The  Earth  once  in  a  Soft 
Condition — Effects  of  Centrifugal  Force — Comparison  with  the  Sun  and  Jupiter 
— The  Protuberance  at  the  Equator — The  Weighing  of  the  Earth — Comparison 
between  the  Weight  of  the  Earth  and  an  equal  Globe  of  Water — Comparison 
of  the  Earth  with  a  Leaden  Globe — The  Pendulum — Use  of  the  Pendulum  in 
Measuring  the  Intensity  of  Gravitation — The  Principle  of  Isochronism — Shape 
of  the  Earth  Measured  by  the  Pendulum. 

That  the  earth  is  a  round  body  is  a  truth  immediately  suggested 
to  us  by  the  most  simple  astronomical  considerations.  The  sun  is 
round,  the  moon  is  round,  telescopes  show  that  the  planets  are 
round.  No  doubt  comets  are  not  round,  but  then  a  comet  is  not 
a  solid  body  at  all.  We  can  see  right  through  a  comet,  and  its 
weight  is  too  small  for  our  measures  to  appreciate.  If,  then,  all 
the  solid  bodies  we  can  see  are  round  globes,  is  it  not  likely  that 
the  earth  is  a  globe  also  ?  But  we  have  far  morp  direct  informa¬ 
tion  than  mere  surmise. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  actually  seeing  that  the  surface  of 
the  sea  is  curved  than  by  watching  on  a  clear  day  a  distant 
ship.  When  the  ship  is  a  long  wav  off  and  is  still  recoding, 
its  hull  will  gradually  disappear,  while  the  masts  will  remain 
visible.  On  a  fine  summer’s  day  we  can  often  see  with,  or 
indeed  without  an  opera-glass,  the  top  of  the  funnel  of  a  steamer 
appearing  above  the  sea,  while  the  body  of  the  steamer  is  below. 
If  the  sea  were  perfectly  flat,  there  is  nothing  to  obscure  the  body 
of  the  vessel,  and  it  therefore  would  he  visible  as  long  as  the 
funnel  remains  visible  ;  but  if  the  sea  be  really  curved  the  pro- 
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lubenint  part  intercepts  the  view  of  the  hull,  while  leaving 
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Al  e  thus  learn  how  the  sea  is  curved  at  every  part,  and  t 
if  is  natural  hf  suppose  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  -  When  we  make 
more  careful  measurements  we  find  that  the  globe  is  not  perfectly 
round.  It  is  flattened  to  some  extent  at  each  of  the  poles.  This 
may  be  easily  illustrated  by  an  indiarubber  globe,  which  can  be 
compressed  on  two  opposite  .sides  so  as  to  bulge  out  at  the  centre. 
The  earth  is  similarly  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  bulged  out  at  Hie 
equator.  The  divergence  of  the  earth  from  the  truly  globular 
form  is,  however,  not  very  great,  and  would  hardly  be  noticed 
without  very  careful  measurements. 

The  determination  of  the  size  of  the  earth  involves  operations 
of  no  little  delicacy.  \rery  much  skill  and  very  much  labour  have 
been  devoted  to  the  work,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  are 
known  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  though  perhaps  not  with 
all  the  precision  that  we  may  ultimately  hope  to  attain.  The 
scientific  importance  of  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  earth  can 
baldly  be  over-estimated.  The  radius  of  the  earth  is  itself  the  unit 
in  which  astronomical  magnitudes  are  generally  expressed.  For 
example,  when  observations  are  made  with  the  view  of  finding  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  the  observations,  when  discussed  and  reduced, 
tell  us  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  equal  t<T  fifty -nine  times 
the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth.  If  we  want  to  find  the  distance 
of  the  moon  in  miles,  we  require  to  know  the  number  of  miles  in 
the  earth’s  radius. 

A  level  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  having  been  chosen,  a  line  a 
few  miles  long  is  measured.  This  is  called  the  base  line,  and  as  all 
the  subsequent  measures  depend  on  the  base  line,  it  is  indispens¬ 
able  that  this  measurement  be  made  witb  scrupulous  accuracy.  To 
measure  a  line  four  or  five  miles  long  with  such  precision  as  to 
exclude  any  errors  greater  than  a  few  inches,  demands  the  most 
minute  precautions.  We  do  not  now  enter  upon  a  description  of 
the  operations  that  are  necessary.  It  is  a  most  laborious  piece  of 
work,  and  many  ponderous  volumes  have  been  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  results.  But  w}ien  a  few  base  lines  have  been 
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measured  in  different  places  on  the  earth’s  surface,  the  measuring 
rods  are  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  subsequent  task  of  the  survey  of 
the  earth  is  to  be  done  by  the  measurement  of  angles  and  by  tri¬ 
gonometrical  calculations  based  thereon.  Starting  from  a  base 
line  a  few  miles  long,  distances  of  greater  length  are  measured, 
until  at  length  stretches  of  100  miles  long,  or  eveu  more,  can 
be  accomplished.  It  is  thus  possible  to  measure  a  long  line 
running  due  north  and  south. 

So  far  the  work  has  been  merely  that  of  the  terrestrial  surveyor. 
The  distance  thus  measured  is  then  handed  over  to  the  astronomer 
to  deduce  from  it  the  dimensions  of  the  earth.  The  astronomer 
fixes  his  observatory  at  the  northern  end  of  the  long  line,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  determine  his  latitude  by  observation.  There  are  various 
ways  by  which  the  latitude  is  to  be  found.  They  will  be  found 
fully  described  in  works  on  practical  astronomy.  We  shall  here 
only  indicate  in  a  very  brief  manner  the  principle  on  which  such 
observations  are  to  be  made. 

Everyone  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  Pole  Star,  which,  though 
by  no  means  the  most  brilliant,  is  probably  the  most  important 
star  in  the  whole  heavens.  In  these  latitudes  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  the  Pole  Star  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  there,  night  after 
night,  we  see  it,  always  in  the  same  place  in  the  northern  sky. 
But  suppose  we  start  on  a  voyage  to  the  southern  hemisphere :  as 
we  approach  the  equator  we  find,  night  after  night,  the  Pole  Star  is 
closer  to  the  horizon,  till  at  the  equator  the  Pole  Star  will  be  on  the 
horizon;  while  if  we  cross  the  line,  we  find  on  entering  the  southern 
hemisphere  that  tbe  Pole  Star  has  become  invisible. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  traveller  leaving  England  for  Norway 
will  find  that  the  Pole  Star  is  every  night  higher  up  in  the  heavens 
than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  it.  If  be  extend  his  journey 
•farther  north,  the  Pole  Star  will  gradually  rise  higher  and  higher, 
until  at  length,  when  approaching  the  pole  of  the  earth,  the  Pole 
Star  is  high  up  over  his  head.  We  are  thus  led  to  perceive  that 
the  higher  our  latitude,  the  higher,  in  general,  is  the  elevation  of 
the  Pole  Star.  But  we  cannot  use  precise  language  until  we  replace 
the  Pole  Star  by  the  pole  of  the  heavens  itself.  The  pole  cf  the 
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b";ivrr ^  licir  tli*.  I'd!--.  Si nr,  an«I  Hip  Pole  Sfar  revolves  around 
ll„  p,,|,  „i  fh,  n<  m,>.  w  ill  1!i«  '  i  h*  r  Hats  d<>,  we  <  wry  day ; 

♦  by  !<io  Foie  Shir  is  however  so  small  that, 

x(  jn  j  id  d  'ifion  i  it,  Ihc  n.oMi  o  w  tiol  perceived. 
The  i  rue  pole  is  not,  «  visible  joint.,  hut,  it  is  capable  of  being, 
accurately  deli ■'•'•(],  ami  ,t.  cnal  ]•>«.  c-  h.  ,u1<‘  «itb  the  utmost  pre- 
fh'iirn  fiic  ivi-wee-n  ihe  i>nb'  arid  i,!ic  latitude.  The  statement 

jct  ij);,!  fi)o  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  is  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place. 

The  astronomer  stationed  at  one  end  of  the  long  line  measures 
the  elevatiou  of  the  polo  above  the  horizon.  This  is  an  operation 
of  some  delicacy,  fn  the  (n-r  plm  c,  as  iV  ]  do  is  invisible,  he  has 
to  measure,  instead  of  it,  tb«  height.  ot  the  Pole  Star  when  that 
height  is  gioafesl,  md  imiui‘  the  yn'liiin  twelve  hours  later, 
when  the  height  of  the  Pot  c'tii’  c  le  ml  ;  tie  mean  between  the 
two  gives  the  height  ot  the  pole,  but  this  has  to  he  corrected  in 
various  ways  which,  it  is  not  necessary  ior  us  here  to  discuss. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  such  operations  the  latitude  of  one  end  of 
the  line  is  determined.  The  astronomer  then,  with  all  his  equip¬ 
ment  of  nistimocnt  u  mov<w  to  th>-  oilier  end  of  the  line.  He  there 
repeats  the  operations,  and  he  finds  that-  the  pole  has  now  a  different 
elevatiou,  corresponding  to  the  different  latitude.  The  difference  of 
the  two  elevations  thus  gives  him  ao  accurate  measure  of  the 
number  of  degrees  and  fractional  parts  of  a  degree  between  the 
latitudes  of  the  two  stations.  This  can  now  be  compared  with  the 
actual  distance  in  miles  between  the  two  stations,  which  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  trigonometrical  survey.  A  simple  calculation 
will  then  give  the  number  of  miles  and  fractional  parts  of  a  mile 
corresponding  to  one  degree  of  latitude — or,  us  it  is  more  usually 
expressed,  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian. 

This  operation  is  repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  earth — in 
the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  the  southern,  in  high  latitudes  and 
in  low  latitudes.  If  the  sea-level  over  the  entire  earth  were  a 
perfect  globe,  an  important  consequence  would  follow — the  length 
of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  would  be  the  same  everywhere.  It 
would  he  the  same  in  Peru  as  in  Sweden,  the  same  in  India  as  in 
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England.  But  the  lengths  of  the  degrees  are  not  all  the  same,  and 
hence  we  learn  that  our  earth  is  not  really  a  sphere.  The  measured 
lengths  of  the  degrees  enable  us  to  see  in  what  way  the  shape  of  the 
earth  departs  from  a  perfect  sphere.  Near  the  pole  the  length  of  a 
degree  is  longer  than  near  the  equator.  This  shows  that  the  earth 
is  flattened  at  the  poles  and  protuberant  at  the  equator,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  the  means  of  actually  calculating  the  length  of  the 
polar  and  the  equatorial  axes. 

The  polar  axis  of  the  earth  may  be  defined  to  be  the  shortest 
diameter  of  the  earth.  This  axis  intersects  the  surface  at  the  north 
and  south  poles.  Around  this  axis  the  earth  performs  one  rota¬ 
tion  every  sidereal  day.  The  sidereal  day  is  a  little  shorter  than 
the  ordinary  day,  being  only  23  hours,  56  minutes,  and  4  seconds. 
The  rotation  is  performed  just  as  if  a  rigid  axis  passed  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth;  or,  to  use  the  old  and  homely  illustration, 
the  earth  rotates  just  as  a  ball  of  worsted  may  be  made  to  rotate 
around  a  knitting-needle  thrust  through  its  centre.  The  rotation 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  admits  of  being  demonstrated  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  by  actual  experiment.  If  the  pole  of  the  earth 
were  an  attainable  point,  then  the  experiment  would  have  a  degree 
of  simplicity  that  can  only  be  partially  realised  at  other  stations. 
For  the  purpose  of  describing  the  principle  of  this  experiment  we 
may  suppose  that  the  observer  is  actually  situated  at  the  pole,  and 
that  over  the  point  on  the  earth  where  the  polar  axis  intersects  the 
surface  a  lofty  dome  has  been  erected.  From  the  summit  of  the 
dome  a  long  wire  descends  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  to  this  a 
ponderous  weight  is  attached.  The  weight  is  to  be  drawn  aside 
and  then  released.  Slowly  it  will  swing  from  side  to  side,  but  the 
plane  in  which  it  moves  will  remain  invariable.  If  the  building 
were  also  at  rest,  then  the  position  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  would 
remain  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  surrounding  walls. 
But  the  building  rotates  with  the  earth,  and  will  turn  completely 
round  in  the  sidereal  day.  There  will  accordingly  be  a  change  in 
the  place  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  relatively  to  the  building, 
which  will  appear  to  rotate  at  such  a  rate  that  it  would  complete  a 
revolution  in  the  sidereal  day.  If  the  building  be  situated  at  lower 
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lal.il ink*  tin.;  apparent  change  in  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum  is  not.  so  rapid,  vet  the  movement,  of  the  plane  is  still 
-uiiieient  to  lie  perfectly  obseiwd,  and  the  measured  amount  of  dis¬ 
placement  of  f  l\e  plane  has  heen  found  to  agree  with  the  amount 
,  ,],  (,d  („)  fl  ,  -<jip  -  lion  that  Ihe  earth  rotates.  This  is  known 

•w  Foiieauil's  celebrated  pendulum  experiment. 

■Regarding  the  earth  as  a  spinning  body,  it  might  be  thought' 
tied  the  vot-af.mn.  being  only  oneo  m  four  minutes  less  than  a  day  of 
twenty-four  liners,  was  a  very  si  >w movement.  A  wheel  of  ordinary 
dimensions  would  be  turning  very  slowly  at  this  rate ;  only,  indeed, 
about  halt  the  speed  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock.  When,  however, 
the  si/e  oi  the  (aifh  is  tale  u  into  consideration,  our  conception  of 
t  iie  speed  will  ho  somewhat  modified.  The  radius  of  the  earth  is 
so  great-  that  a  point  on  the  equator  will  have  to  dash  along  at  the 
'  no  of  a  fhomjmd  onlo  pei  hour  in  order  to  complete  its  circuit 
m  the  allotted  tune. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  the  very  closest  attention,  that 
the  axis  about  which  the  earth  rotates  is  identical  with  the 
shortest  diameter  of  the  earth  as  found  by  actual  surveying.  This 
is  a  coincidence  which  would  he  utterly  inconceivable  if  the  shape 
of  the  earth  was  not  in  some  way  found  to  he  connected  with  the 
fact  that  the  earth  is  rotating.  What  connection  can  then  be 
traced?  Lee  us  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
shn-pe  of  the  earth  is  a-  consequence  of  its  rotation. 

TJie  earth  at  the  present  time  is  subject,  at  various  localities,  to 
oirasi  mil  \ol  imr  outbreaks.  The  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  the 
allied  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  the  well-known  fact  that  the  heat 
increases  the  deeper  we  descend  into  the  earth,  the  existence'  of  hot 
springs,  the  gevsers  found  in  Iceland  and  elsewhere,  all  testify  to 
the  J act  that,  heat  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Whether  that 
heat  be,  a*  some  suppose,  universal  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  or 
w  hether  it  he  rneiely  local,  at  the  several  places  where  its  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  felt,  is  a  matter  which  need  not  now  concern  us.  All  that 
is  ncj.ts.saiy  for  om  present  purpose  is  the  admission  that  heat  is 
present  to  some  extent.  This  internal  heat,  be  it  much  or  little, 
lias  obviously  a-  different  origin  to  the  heat  which  we  know  on  the 
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surface.  The  heat  we  enjoy  is  derived  from  the  sun.  The  internal 
heat  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the  sun  ;  its  intensity  is  far 
too  great,  and  there  are  other  insuperable  difficulties  attending  the 
supposition  that  it  has  come  from  the  sun.  Where  then  has  this 
heat  come  from  ?  This  is  a  question  which  at  present  we  cau 
hardly  answer — nor,  indeed,  does  it  much  concern  our  argument 
that  we  should  answer  it.  The  fact  that  the  heat  is  there 
being  admitted,  all  that  we  require  is  to  apply  one  or  two  of 
the  well-known  laws  of,  heat  to  the  interpretation  of  the  facts. 
We  have  first  to  consider  the  well-known  law  by  which  heat 
tends  to  diffuse  itself  and  spread  away  from  its  original  source. 
The  heat,  deep-seated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  tends  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  superincumbent  rocks,  and  slowly  reaches  the 
surface.  It  is  true  that  the  rocks  and  materials  with  which 
our  earth  is  covered  are  not  good  conductors  of  heat;  most  of 
them  are,  indeed,  extremely  bad  conductors  of  heat;  hut  good  or 
had,  they  nevertheless  are  conductors,  and  through  them  the  heat 
must  creep  to  the  surface.  It  cannot  he  urged  against  this  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  do  not  feel  this  heat.  A  fewT  feet  of  briekrvork  will 
so  keep  in  the  heat  of  a  mighty  blast  furnace  that  but  little  will 
escape  through  the  bricks;  hut  some  heat  does  escape,  and  the 
bricks  have  never  been  made,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  never  could  be 
made,  which  would  absolutely  intercept  all  the  heat.  If  a  fewr  feet 
of  brickwork  can  thus  nearly  mask  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  cannot 
some  scores  of  miles  of  rock  nearly  mask  the  heat  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  even  though  that  heat  were  seven  times  hotter 
than  the  mightiest  furnace  that  ever  existed?  The  heat  would 
escape  slowly,  and  perhaps  imperceptibly,  hut  unless  all  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  is  a  delusion,  no  rocks,  however  thick,  can  prevent, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  leakage  of  the  heat  to  the  surface. 
When  this  heat  arrives  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  must,  in 
virtue  of  another  law  of  heat,  gradually  radiate  away  and  lv  lost. 

It  would,  perhaps,  lead  us  too  far  to  discuss  some  . *1'  ihe  objec¬ 
tions  which  may  be  raised  against  what  we  have  here  stated,  it  is 
often  said  that  the  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  being 
produced  by  chemical  combination  or  by  mechanical  process,  and 
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j |!v  Iwd  may  be  cotusbuitlv  renewed  as  ■fast,  or  even 
f,  t  !  ']  ’1  1!  I  .  I|)f  'Ilm  hummer,  m  mme  a  difference  in 
I  i  n  j1,,,!  >>,  -nl  tni  i  it  lu  )t  E  pH  id  need  m  the  way  just 

f-Mi-i  (here  can  bo  no  doubt  that  mere  may  bo  such 

:ip  on<"i"  f«r  -v.ino  <■!  the  bent  in  the  interior,  of  the  globe)  there 
nni  -'  he  ii  <■-(■>-* -■! i n  pk jJi'wlif .vi re  of  rheimeal  nr  mechanical  energies 

Hi  |  momm  ,i  .  it  n  i  -'ll,  -t-Ii  no  i<r  every  unit  of  heat 

wliicn  I  hero  will  ml  her  he  a  loss  of  an  unit  of  heat  from, 

tin-  globe  nr.  what  comes  rwarlv  to  the  same  thing,  a  loss  of  an 
unit;  <>!  hen  (.-making  power  lrom  the  chemical  or  the  mechanical 
cue,  rs  lh<  -ul  t  tni i -I  to  1 1 f L  i- th"  nur  (he  heat:  of  the  earth 
line  1  hi  'li  n  imu.*.  If  hmihl,  o*  '<in  (.la  oh>-(  r\ ed  that  a  great 
piiln(  !  tie  i  ’<  ,i  |,n  ol  hi  d  I  on  lii  i  i  t  h  A  .  f  an  obvious  character, 
rmd  not  (h  ]r  nil'-nl  iijcn  f  fj*  !m  juoi‘'-=i=  of  conduction.  Each 
imtliui  1  (,!  a  \ohuio  di  i  li.n  n".  a  -hipnulous  quantity  of  heat 
whi'li  ill  )]>|  oa  i  leu  r  p  nidi  Cni’i,  the  enifh;  while  in  many 
pl.ies  ;  -  m  Hr  ho!  pinm  ,  'h  <  ’  i  pi  lenmjl  discharge  of  heat 
w bn h  lim'd  dm  n  inoinu n-.  j'lOj.ii i )i  ns. 

The  earth  is  thus  losing?  heat ;  but  the  earth  never  gains  any 
heat  to  replace  the  losses  of  heat  or  ok.  heat-making  power.  The 
consequence  is  obvious ;  the  interior  of  the  garth  must  lie  growing 
coldei.  JNo  doubt  this  is  ail  extreme]}7  slow  process;  the  life  of  an 
individual,  the  hie  ol  a  nation,  perhaps  the  life  of  the  human  race 
itself  has  not  been  long  enough  to  witness  any  pronounced  change 
in  the  dom  n[  iemdn.il  hint.  But  the  law  is  inevitable,  and 
though  the  decline  in  heat  may  he  slow,  yet  it  is  continuous,  and 
in  the  lapse  m  ages  must  necessarily  produce  great  arid  important 
effects . 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  to  make  any  forecast 
as  to  the  future  effects  oir  the  earth  which  may  arise  from  this 
process.  We  wish  at  present  rather  to  look  back  into  past  time 
and  see  to  what  results  we  are  inevitably  led  ;  and  here  we  may  at 
once  dismiss  as  inappreciable  such  intervals  of  time  as  we  are  familiar 
with  in  ordinary  life  or  even  in  ordinary  history.  As  the  earth  is 
daily  losing  internal  heat,  or  the  equivalent  of  heat,  the  earth  must 
have  bad  more  heat  yesterday  than  it  had  to-day,  more  last  year 
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than  this  year,  more  twenty  years  ago  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
effect  has  not  been  appreciable  in  historic  time ;  but  when  we  rise 
from  hundreds  of  years  to  thousands  of  years,  from  thousands 
of  years  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  and  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  to  millions  of  years,  the  effect  is  not  only 
appreciable  but  even  of  startling  magnitude.  There  must  have 
boon  a  time  when  the  earth  contained  much  more  heat  than  at 
present.  There  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  sensibly  hot  from  this  source.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
say  how  many  thousands  or  millions  of  years  ago  this  epoch 
was  ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  earlier  still  the  earth 
was  hotter  still,  until  at  length  we  find  the  temperature  in¬ 
crease  to  a  red  heat,  from  a  red  heat  we  look  back  to  a  still 
earlier  age  when  the  earth  was  white  hot,  back  again  till  we  find 
the;  surface  of  our  now  solid  earth  was  actually  molten.  We  need 
not  push  the  retrospect  any  further  at  present,  and  still  less 
is  it  necessary  for  us-  to  attempt  to  assign  the  probable  origin 
of  that  heat.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  required  in  our 
argument.  We  find  heat  now,  and  we  know  that  heat  is  being 
lost  every  day.  From  this  the  conclusion  that  we  have  already 
drawn  seems  inevitable,  and  thus  we  are  conducted  back  to  some 
remote  epoch  in  the  abyss  of  time  past  when  our  solid  earth  was  a 
globe  molten  and  soft  throughout. 

A  dewdrop  on  the  petal  of  a  flower  is  nearly  globular;  but  it 
is  not  quite  a  globe,  because  the  gravitation  presses  it  against  the 
flower  and  somewhat  distorts  the  shape.  A  falling  drop  of  rain  is 
a  globe ;  a  drop  of  oil  suspended  in  a  liquid  with  which  it  does  not 
mix,  forms  a  globe.  Passing  from  small  things  to  great  things, 
let  us  endeavour  to  conceive  a  stupendous  globe  of  molten  matter. 
Let  that  globe  be  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  let  its  materials  be  so 
soft  as  to  obey  the  forces  of  attraction  exerted  by  each  part  of  the 
globe  on  all  the  other  parts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tire 
effect  of  these  attractions,  they  would  tend  to  smooth  down  any 
irregularities  on  the  surface  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  is  smooth  when  freed  from  the  disturbing  influences 
of  the  wind.  We  might  therefore  expect  that  our  molten  globe. 
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isolated  from  all  external  interference,  would  assume  the  form  of  a 
.sphere. 

];  ,1  u  w  i.  .)<  e  th  if  tins  gi<>a1  =p1uoe  v\bn  h  vm  have  hitherto 
•wsnmut  b  1«  if  i-  t  ’  >  Jtid<  t.  n.1  it<  runud  an  axis  passing 

rtnougl,  in  rnti  AA  .  ,  i .  d  n  f  u]  po<-<  tli.it  llu-  axis  n  a  materia] 

ohiut  i>oi  in  w<  emu  oiinl  ruth  in'!  oq  po-itum  as  to  how 'tlm 
udou^  of. m  due  ,  as  mum  <1.  AA  r.  <  an,  hovnxei,  c  tsily  see  what 
fin  eonsequonee  ,>f  the  rotation  would  he.  The  sphere  would 
become  deb  mud,  tin  o<  nti/m-al  hie  w  uld  make  the  molten 
body  bulge  out  at  the  equator  and  flatten  down  at  the  poles.  The 
greater  the  velocity  of  rotation  the  greater  would  be  the  bulging. 
To  each  velocity  of  rotation  a  cert, am  degree  of  bulging  would  be 
appropriate.  The  molu  n  <  u  ih  tmn  b  ^  art  to  an  extent  which 

urns  dependent  upon  tin  Wt  th  "  jt  imiud  round  once  a  day. 

How  suppose  that  the.  earth,  while  still  rotating,  commences  to 
pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  The  form  which  the  earth 
would  assume  on  consolidation  would.no  doubt,  be  very  irregular, 
on  the  surface;  it  would  he  n  £>■’.'>  m  consequence  of  the 
upheavals  and  the  oulomds  mime.it  to  tin  transformation  of  so 
mighty  a  mass  of  matter ;  bur  irregular  though  it  be,  we  can  be 
sure  that,  on  the  whole,  the  form  of  the  •earth's  surface  would 
coincide  with  the  shape  which  it  had  assumed  by  the  movement  of 
rotation.  Hence  we  can  explain  the  protuberant  form  of  the 
equator  of  the  earth,  and  we  can  appeal  to  that  form  in  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  view  that  the  earth  was  on.ee  in  a  soft  or  molten 
condition. 

The  argument  may  be  supported  and  illustrated  by  comparing 
the  shape  of  our  earth  with  the  shapes  of  some  of  the  other 
celestial  bodies.  The  sun,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  almost  ,  a 
perfect  globe.  No  measures  that  we  can  make  show  that  the 
polar  diameter  of  the  sun  is  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter. 
But  this  is  what  we  might  have  expected.  No  doubt  the  sun 
is  rotating  on  its  axis,  and  as  it  is  the  rotation  that  causes  the 
protuberance,  why  should  not  the.  rotation  have,  deformed  the  sun 
like  the  earth?  The  probability  is  that  a  difference  really  does 
exist  between  the  two  diameters  of  the  sun,  but  that  the  difference 
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complete  icnora-n.ee  of  the  solid  eon  ten  is  of  the  earth,  does  it 
not.  seem  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  weigh  the  entire  globe 
and  determine  its  weight?  Yet  that  problem  has  been  solved, 
and  the  weight  of  the  earth  is  known — not,  indeed,  with  the 
accuracy  attained  in  other  astronomical  researches,  but  still  with 
a  tolerable,  approximation. 

It  is  needless  to  enunciate  the  weight  of  the  earth  in  our  ordi¬ 
nary  units.  The  enumeration  of  billions  of  tons  does  not  convey 
any  distinct  impression.  It  is  a  far  more  natural  course  to  compare 
the  mass  of  the  earth  with,  that  of  an  equal  globe  of  water.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  find  that  our  earth  was  heavier  than  m 
an  equal  globe  of  water.  The  rocks  which  form  its  surface  are 
heavier,  hulk  for  bulk,  than  *  the  oceans  which- repose  on.  those 
rocks.  The  abundance  of  metals  in  the  earth,  the  gradual  increase 
in  the  density  of  the  earth,  which  must  arise  from  the  enormous 
pressure  at  great  depths — all  these  considerations  will  prepare  us 
to  learn  that  the  earth  is  very  much  heavier  than  a  globe  of  water 
of  equal  size.  Newton  supposed  that  the  earth  was  somewhere 
between  five  and  six  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  that  such  a  suggestion  is  plausible.  The 
roeks  and  materials  on  the  surface  are  usually  about  two  or  three 
times  as  heavy  as  water.  There  is  certainly  a  vast  quantity  of.  iron 
in  the  earth.  It  has  been  supposed  that  down  in  the  remote 
depths  of  the  earth  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  iron.  Now 
an  iron  earth  would  weigh  about  seven  times  as  much  as  an.  equal 
globe  of  water.  We  are  thus  led  to  see  that  the  earth's  •  weight 
must  be  probably  more  than,  three,  and  probably  less  than  seven,  * 
times  an  equal  globe  of  water;  and  lienee,  in  fixing  the  density 
between  five  and  six,  Newton  adopted  a  result  plausible  at  the 
moment,  and  since  shown  to  be  probably  correct.  Several  methods 
have  been  proposed  by  which  this  important  question  can  .  be 
solved  with  accuracy.  Of  all  these  methods  we  shall  here  only 
describe  one,  because  it  illustrates,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
the  law  of  universal  gra  vitation. 

In  our  chapter  on  gravitation,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  force 
of  gravitation  between  two  masses  of  moderate  dimensions  vvais 
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extremely  tnigafe,  and  the  difficulty  in  weighing  the  earth  arises 
from  this  cause,  The  practical  application  of  the  process  is  en¬ 
cumbered  by  multitudinous  details,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  us  to  consider  at  present.  The  principle  of  the  process  is 
simple  enough.  To  give  definiteness  to  our  description,  let  ns 
conceive,  a  large  globe  about  two  feet  in  diameter;  and  as  it  is 
deniable  to  have  this  globe  as  heavy  as  possible,  let  us  suppose 
it-  to  be  made  of  lead.  A  small  globe  brought  near  the  large 
globe  ;s  attracted  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  The  amount  of  this 
attraction  is  extremely  small,  but,  nevertheless,  it  can  be  measured 
by  a  refined  process  which  renders  extremely  small  forces  sensible. 
Tlie  intensity  of  this  attraction  depends  both  on  the  masses  of  the 
globes  and  on  their  distance  apart,  as  well  as  on  the  force  of 
giavjtrraon.  We  can  also  readily  measure  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  upon  the  small  globe.  This  is  in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  weight  of  the  small  globe  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
,  the  word.  W  e  thus  can  compare  the  attraction  exerted  by  the 
t:  lecUen  globe  with  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth.  If  the 
i- ■■cenrre  oi  me  earth  and  the  centre  of  the  leaden  globe  were  at  the 
|,  c  in'  h  n  c  fiom  the  attracted  body,  then  the  intensity  of  their 
,  attractions  would  give  at  once  the  ratio  of  their  masses  by  simple 
;|  proport iou.  In  this  case,  however,  matters  are  not  so  simple ;  the 
.1  leatiea  ball  is  only  distant  by  a  few  inches  from  the  attracted 
hail,  while  the  centre  of  the  earth's  attraction  is  nearly  4,000 
miles  awav  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  i  nis  dilterence,  and  the  attraction  of  the  leaden  sphere  has  to 
.  '  reduced  to  what  it  would  be  were  it  removed  to  a  distance 
of  •i.OfMj  miles.  This  can  fortunately  be  effected  by  a  simple 
calculation  depending  npon  the  great  law'  that  the  intensity  of 
gravitation  vanes  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  We  can 
thus,  partly-  bv  calculation  and  partly  by  experiment,  compare  the 
intensity  of  the  attraction  of  the  leaden  sphere  with  the  attraction 
of  the.  earth.  It  is  known  that  the  attractions  arc  proportional  to 
the  masses,  so  that  thus  the  comparative  masses  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  leaden  sphere  have  been  measured;  and  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  earth  is  about  half  as  heavy  as  a  globe  of  lead 
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,,!*  rririt  cjvp  m.oiiI'I  In'  We  limy  thus  slate  finally  that,. the 
,tJr,  f|)f>  r  vrili  i*  a  little  more  than  live  tiroes  as  great  .as'  the  . 
of  -i  <"lohn  of  water  equal  to  it  o»  hulh. 

Wo  ln”i'  hi  our  f'h-tpler  on  Gravitation,  mentioned  the  fact  that 
(  hori,  I(  f  hi  u(  i  <li.  -.olu.  (.1  the  .  .nib  nm\m  through  sixteen 
(  ,  i  1  ,  fj„  ,  ,v(  ud  L Jn-  dcd.iiiM  \  ii  n  «  slightly  at  different 
(,!••  iho  If  the  earth  were  perfectly  round,  then  the. 

jKikIou  \  <  iihi  it  I  h.  auk  d  e\<iy  pul,. md  the  body  would 
||]]  Hu  i  hi  'h  I  In  nor  di^fnce  (vo)\diix  The  earth  is  not 
round  ro  tin*  distance  winch  the  body  falls  in  one  second  differs, 
slightly  at  different  places.  At  the  pole  the  radios  of  the  earth 
is  shorter  than  at  the  equator,  and  accordingly  the  attraction  of 
the  wilh  at  the  pule  n  qohi  Unn  at  the  equator.  If  we 
had  the  means  of  measuring  exactly  tiic  distance  a  body  would 
•fall  m  one  second  at  the  pole  and.  at  the  equator,  we  would  have 
ll\c  means  o[  asent.n  unt.  tli 1  .id.kil  ‘•hope  ol  the  eaith. 

It  is.  however,  cMicnlt  to  measure  accurately  the  distance  a - 
body  will  fall  in  one  second.  We  have,  therefore,  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  other  means  for  measuring  the  force  of  attraction 
of  the  earth  at-  the  equator  and  other  accessible  parts,  of  its  sur¬ 
face.  The  methods  a, dented  are  founded  on  the  pendulum,  which  ■ 
is  at  the  same  tune  the  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  philosophical  instruments.  The  ideal  pendulum  is  a  small  and 
heavy  weight  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  by  a.  fine  and  flexible 
wire.  If  we  draw  the  pendulum  aside  from  its  vertical  position 
and  then  release  it,  the  weight  will  swing  to  and  fro. 

For  its  journey  to  and  fro  the  pendulum  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  but  this  time  does  pot  appreciably  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  are  through  which,  the  pendulum  swings.  To 
verify  this  very  remarkable  law,  suspend  another  pendulum 
beside  the  first,  both  being  of  the  same  length;  draw  both  pen¬ 
dulums  aside  and  release  them :  they  swing  together  and  return 
together.  This  might  have  been  expected.  But  if  we  draw 
one  pendulum  a  great  deal  to  one  side,  and  the  other  only  a 
little,  the  two  pendulums  still  swing  sync  path etieallv.  This, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  been  expected.  Try  it  again,  with  even 
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a  still  greater  difference  in  the  arc  of  vibration,  and  still  we  see 
the  two  weights  occupy  the  same  time  for  the  swing.  We  can 
vary  the  experiment  in  another  way.  Let  us  change  the  weights 
on  the  pendulums,  so  that  they  are  of  unequal  size,  though  both  of 
iron.  Shall  we  find  any  difference  in  the  periods  of  vibration? 
^  e  try  again :  the  period  is  the  same  as  before ;  swing  them 
through  different  arcs,  large  or  small,  the  period  is  still  the  same. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  due  to  both  weights  being  of  the 
same  material.  Try  it  again,  using  a  leaden  weight  instead  of  one 
of  the  iron  weights ;  the  result  is  identical.  Even  with  a  ball  of 
wood  the  period  of  oscillation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ball  of 
iron,  and  this  is  true  no  matter  what  be  the  arc  through  which  the 
vibration  takes  place. 

If,  however,  we  change  the  length  of  the  wire  by  which  the 
weight  is  supported,  then  the  period  will  not  remain  unchanged. 
This  can  be  very  easily  illustrated.  Take  a  short  pendulum  with  a 
.wire  only  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  long  pendulum  ;  suspend 
the  two  close  together,  and  compare  the  periods  of  vibration  of  the 
short  pendulum  with  that  of  the  long  one,  and  we  find  that  the 
short  pendulum  has  a  period  only  half  that  of  the  long  one.  We 
may  state  the  result  generally,  and  say  that  the  time  of  vibration 
of  a  pendulum  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  its  length.  If 
we  quadruple  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  we  double  the  time  of  its 
vibration ;  if  we  increase  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ninefold,  we 
increase  its  period  of  vibration  threefold. 

It  is  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  which  makes  the  pendulum 
swing.  The  greater  the  gravitation,  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
pendulum  oscillate.  This  will  be  easily  accounted  for.  If  the  earth 
pulls  the  weight  down  very  quickly,  the  time  will  be  very  short ;  if 
the  power  of  the  earth's  attraction  be  lessened,  then  it  cannot  pull 
the  weight  down  so  quickly,  and  the  period  will  be  lengthened. 

It  is  possible  to  determine  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  with  great  accuracy.  Let  it  swing  for  10,000  oscil¬ 
lations,  and  measure  the  time  that  these  oscillations  have  con¬ 
sumed.  The  arc  through  which  the  pendulum  swings  may  not  be 
quite  constant,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  this  does  not  appreciably 
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Our  )ir>nrpv  Noip-MvmrR  in  Hib  Hratvrus- Sinffice  of  Mars  can  feu  Examined  in  the 
'JVi'-'Ti'iH-  - -Itriivil-ultli1  Orbit  of  Wai* — RiwjiiMunce  of  Mars  to  a  Star — 
'iVu  iniri'i-  of  Ofu»o«ilinn  — TJn*  l-i«wr  l.nntv  of  tin;  Orbit  of  Mars — Different 
(>i  f), ,  ,(■(,  i-  ,,!  fiJm  -  '  pji  ,1  ut  Mo  i  r *  ,  ill'' •  j f  I.. i  ]']>,  <  Lffi  1 1  of  tlu  h trth  s 
Miur  o' in  -  A!u.  'uni  .)*  nt  tlu  O'  t  .in  oi  M  »rs—  I'heoretical  Investigation 

of  Hie  k,ih’c  DiH-mro _ n io-c  op  Oifi  Flam-t . -Is  there  Snow  on  'Mars  r — 

T!  e  Joit  bum  <■>  Oh  ’'1  )i  t-  i-n.i  'Onn  •  :  Mas  -Has  Mars  anv  Satellites  P — 
Mr  A sapli  i-miv  n-i'i-mt  Ui>iiiovi'i  v-..-'i'!iti  iv'v-olutlons  of  the  Satellites — Dennos 

The  special  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  one  planet  of  our 
^ffom  li.i-  i'0'Tsntaird  a  -onvuvlnf  diffennt  treatment  of  that 
planet,  from  the  treatment  appropriate  to  the  others.  We  discussed 
Mereurv  and  Venus  as  distant  objects  known  chiefly  by  telescopic 
research,  and  bv  calculations  of  which  astronomical  observations 
wore  the  foundation.  Our  knowledge  of  the  earth  is  of  a  different 
character,  and  attained  in  a  different,  way.  Vet  it  was  necessary  for 
symmetry  that  we  should  discuss  the  earth  after  the  planet,  Venus, 
in  order  to  gave  to  the.  earth  its  true  position  in  the  solar  system. 
Rut  now  that  the  earth  has  been  passed  in  our  outward  progress 
from  the  sun,  we  come  to  the  planet  Mars  ;  and  here  again  we 
resume,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  the  methods  that 
were  appropriate  to  Venus  and.  to  Mercury. 

Veuus  aud  Mara  ha  ve,  from  one  point  of  view,  quite  peculiar 
claims  on  our  attention.  They  are  our  nearest  planetary  neigh¬ 
bours,  on  either  side.  We  may  naturally  expect,  to  learn  more 
of  them  than  of  the  other  planets  farther  off.  In  the  ease  of 
A  enus,  however,  this  anticipation  can  hardly  be  realised,  for,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  its  dazzling  brilliancy  prevents  us  from 
making  a  really  satisfactory  telescopic  examination.  When  we  turn 
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to  our  other  planetary  neighbour.  Mars,  we  are  enabled  to  learn  a 
good  deal  with  regard  to  his  appearance.  Indeed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  o£  the  moon,  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
surface  of  Mars  than  with  those  of  any  other  celestial  body. 

This  very  beautiful  planet  offers  many  features  for  consideration 
besides  those  presented  by  its  physical  structure.  The  orbit  of 
Mars  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  it  was  by  the  observations 
of  this  orbit  that  the  celebrated  laws  of  Kepler  were  discovered. 
During  the  occasional  approaches  of  Mars  to  the  earth,  it  has  been 
possible  to  measure  its  distance  with  accuracy,  and  thus  another 
method  of  finding  the  sun’s  distance  has  arisen,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  may  compete  in  precision  with  that  afforded  by  the  transit 
of  Venus  ;  and  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  in  pure  telescopic  research  which  this  century  has  witnessed 
was  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Mars. 

To  the  unaided  eye,  Mars  generally  appears  like  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude.  It  is  usually  to  be  distinguished  by  its  ruddy 
colour,  but  the  beginner  in  astronomy  cannot  rely,  for  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  Mars,  on  its  colour  only.  There  are  several  stars  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  ruddy  as  Mars.  This  planet  has  often  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  bright  star  Aldebaran,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Bull.  It  often  resembles  Betelgueze,  a  very 
brilliant  point  in  the  constellation  of  Orion.  Mistakes  of  this 
kind  will  be  impossible  if  the  beginner  has  first  learned  the  principal 
constellations  and  the  principal  bright  stars.  He  will  then  find 
great  interest  in  tracing  out  the  positions  of  the  planets,  and  in 
watching  their  ceaseless  movements.  The  position  of  each  planet  at 
any  time  can  always  be  ascertained  from  the  almanac.  Sometimes 
the  planet  will  be  too  near  the  sun  to  be  visible.  It  will  rise  with 
the  sun  and  set  with  the  sun,  and  consequently  will  not  be  above 
the  horizon  during  the  night.  The  best  time  for  seeing  one  of  the 
planets  exterior  to  the  earth  will  be  during  what  is  called  its  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  opposition  of  Mars  occurs  when  the  earth  comes  directly 
between  Mars  and  the  sun.  In  this  case,  the  distance  from  Mars 
to  the  earth  is  less  than  at  any  other  time.  There  is  also  another 
advantage  in  viewing  Mars  during  opposition.  The  planet  is  then 
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orbit  of  the  larger  planets  in  onr  system.  It  will  tlms  be  observed  that 
the  value  of  an  opposition  of  Mars  for  telescopic  purposes  will  vary 
-ally.  The  favourable  oppositions  will  be  those  which  occur  as 
mar  as  possible  to  the  2(ith  of  August.  The  opposite  extreme 
"'ill  be  found  in  an  opposition  which  occurs  near  the  22nd  of 
February.  In  the  latter  ease  the  distance  between  the  planet  and 
the  earth  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  former.  The  last  favourable 
opposition  occurred  in  the  year  1877.  During  that  opposition,  Mars 
was  a  magnificent  object,  and  received  much  and  deserved  atten¬ 
tion.  The  favourable  oppositions  follow  each  other  at  somewhat 
irregular  intervals ;  the  next  will  occur  in  the  year  1892,  and 
another  in  the  year  1909. 

The  apparent  movements  of  Mars  are  by  no  means  simple.  We 
can  imagine  the  embarrassment  of  the  early  astronomer  who  first 
undertook  the  task  of  observing  or  attempting  to  decipher  these 
movements.  The  planet  is  seen  to  be  a  brilliant  and  conspicuous 
object.  It  attracts  the  astronomer’s  attention ;  he  looks  carefully, 
and  lie  sees  how  the  planet  lies  among  the  constellations  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  A  few  nights  later  he  looks  at  the  planet  again ; 
but  is  it  exactly  in  the  same  place  ?  He  thinks  not.  He  notes  more 
carefully  than  before  the  place  of  the  planet.  He  sees  how  it  is 
situated  with  regard  to  the  stars.  Again,  in  a  few  days,  his  obser¬ 
vations  are  repeated.  There  is  no  longer  a  trace  of  doubt  about  the 
matter — Mars  has  decidedly  changed  his  position.  It  is  a  planet, 
a  wanderer.  Night  after  night  the  primitive  astronomer  is  at  his 
post.  He  notes  the  changes  of  Mars.  He  sees  that  it  is  now  moving 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  was  at  first.  Is  it  going  to  complete  the 
circuit  of  the  heavens  ?  The  astronomer  determines  to  watch  the 
planet,  and  see  whether  this  surmise  is  justified.  He  pursues  his  task 
night  after  night,  and  at  length  he  begins  to  think  that  the  planet 
is  not  moving  quite  so  rapidly  as  at  first.  A  few  nights  more,  and  he 
is  sure  of  the  fact :  the  planet  is  moving  more  slowly.  Again  a  few 
nights  more,  and  he  begins  to  surmise  that  the  motion  may  cease ; 
after  a  short  time  the  motion  does  cease,  and  the  planet  seems  to 
rest;  but  is  it  going  to  remain  at  rest  for  ever  ?  Has  its  long  journey 
been  finished  ?  For  many  nights  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  but  at 


is  only  during  u  comparatively  small  part  of  its  path  that  these 
complex  movement!?  are  accomplished  which  presented  such  an 
enigma  to  the  primitive  observer.  We  have  in  the  adjoining 
picture  the  track  of  the  actual  jonrucy  which  Mars  accomplished  in 
the  opposition  of  1877.  The  figure  only  shows  that  part  of  its  path 
which  presents  the  anomalous  features ;  the  rest  of  the  path  is 
pursued,  not  indeed  with  uniformity  of  velocity,  but  with  uni¬ 
formity  of  direction. 
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This  complexity  of  the  apparent  movements  of  Mars  seems, 
at  first  sight,  fatal  to  the  acceptance  of  any  really  simple  and 
elementary  explanation  of  the  planetary  motion.  If  the  motion  of 
Mars  Were  purely  elliptic,  how,  it  may  well  he  said,  could  it  perform 
this  extraordinary  evolution?  The  explanation  is  to  he  sought  in 
the  fact  that  the  earth  on  which  we  stand  is  moving.  Even  if 
Mars  were  at  rest,  the  fact  that  our  earth  is  moving  would  make 
Mars  appear  to  move.  The  apparent  movements  of  Mars  are 
thus  combined  with  the  real  movements.  This  circumstance  will 
not  embarrass  the  geometer.  He  is  able  to  disentangle  the  true 
movement  of  the  planet  from  its  association  with  the  apparent 
movement,  and  to  account  completely  for  the  very  complicated 
observed  movement  of  Mars.  Could  we  transfer  our  point  of  view 
from  the  ever-shifting  earth  to  an  immovable  standpoint  like  the 
sun,  we  should  then  see  that  the  true  shape  of  the  orbit  of  Mars 
was  an  ellipse,  performed  by  revolving  round  the  sun  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  Kepler,  discovered  by  observations  on  this  planet. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  planet  Mars,  at 
the  time  of  opposition,  may  approach  the  earth  to  a  distance  not 
greater  than  about  35,000,000  miles.  No  doubt  this  seems  an 
enormous  distance,  when  estimated  by  any  standard  adapted  for 
terrestrial  measurements  ;  it  is,  however,  hardly  greater  than  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Venus  when  nearest,  and  it  is  much  less  than  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  We  have  already  explained  how  the  Ur; 
of  the  solar  system  is  known  from  Kepler's  laws,  and  how  the 
absolute  size  of  the  system  and  of  its  various  parts  can  be  known 
when  the  direct  measurement  of  any  one  part  has  been  accomplished. 
A  close  approach  of  Mars  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
measuring  his  distance,  and  thus,  in  a  different  way,  solving  the 
same  problem  as  that  presented  in  the  transit  of  Venus.  We  are 
thus  a  second  time  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the  sun 
and  the  distances  of  the  planets  generally,  and  to  nutty  other 
numerical  facts  about  the  solar  system. 

A  very  elaborate  and  successful  attempt  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opposition  of  Mars  in  1S77  to  apply  this  refitted 
method  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem.  It  cannot  bo  said 
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the  attraction  of  the  sun,  he  would,  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  laws  of  planetary  motion,  follow  for  ever  the  same  elliptic 
path.  At  the  end  of  one  century,  or  even  of  many  centuries,  the 
the  size,  and  the  position  of  that  ellipse  would  remain  un¬ 
altered.  Fortunately  for  our  present  purpose,  a  disturbance  in  the 
orbit  uf  Mars  is  produced  by  the  earth.  Although  the  mass  of  the 
earth  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  yet  the  earth  is  still 
la  ro  e  enough  to  exercise  an  appreciable  attraction  on  Mars.  The 
ellipse  described  by  Mars  is  consequently  not  always  the  same.  The 
shape  of  that  ellipse  and  its  position  gradually  change,  so  that  the 
position  of  the  planet  depends  upon  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The 
place  in  which  the  planet  is  found  can  be  determined  by  observa¬ 
tion  ;  the  place  which  the  planet  would  have  had  if  the  earth  were 
absent  can  be  found  by  calculation.  The  difference  between  the 
I  two  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and,  when  it  has  been 

I  measured,  the  mass  of  the  earth  can  be  ascertained.  The  amount 

oi  displacement  increases  from  one  century  to  another,  but  as  the 
rate  ol  growth  is  small,  ancient  observations  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  measures  to  be  made  with  accuracy. 

A  remarkable  occurrence  Which  took  place  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  enables  the  place  of  Mars  to  be  determined  with 
great  precision  at  that  date.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1672,  three 
independent  observers  witnessed  the  oceultation  of  a  star  in 
Aquarius  by  the  planet  Mars.  The  place  of  the  star  is  known 
with  accuracy,  and  hence  we  are  provided  with  the  means  of 
accurately  defining  the  point  in  the  heavens  occupied  by  Mars  on 
the  day  in  question.  From  this  result,  combined  with  the  modern 
meridian  observations,  we  learn  that  the  displacement  of  Mars  by 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  has,  in  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  grown 
to  about  five  minutes  of  arc  (294  seconds).  It  has  been  maintained 
that  this  cannot  be  erroneous  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  second, 
'and  hence  it  would  follow  that  the  earth’s  mass  is  determined  to 
about  one  three-hundredth  part  of  its  amount.  If  no  error  were 
present  this  would  give  the  sun’s  distance  to  about  one  nine-hun¬ 
dred  thpart.  Notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  this  method, 
and  the  very  high  auspices  under  which  it  has  been  introduced,  it 
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will,  w<>  think.  hardly  he  worthy  of  reliance  in  comparison  with  some 
of  the  other  methods.  We  .make  no  impeachment  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  .-,h^rv;d.Km«  ■  and  we  feel  no  doubt  I  hut  the  displacement  of 
ilu'  planet  is  mainly,  h  not  entirely,  due  to  the  disturbing  effect  of 
the  .«nli  >-  mil  n  I  ion  ,  hut  it  si  mils  quite  impossible  to  be  sure  that 
some  other  cause,  mum  to  though  it  must  be,  may  not  also  have 
contributed  to  the  result.  We  cannot  he  absolutely  sure  that  the 
jjuoi  >•  is  above  suspicion.  Interesting  and  beautiful  though  this 
method  mar  bo.,  we  must  rather  regard,  it  as  a  striking  confirmation 


Fig-.  47.' — Kclulive  sires  of  Mars  ami  the  Earth. 


The  <h  re  npprea<  Ires  of  Mare  In  ihe  earth  afford  us  opportunities 
for  making  a  ( a  ref  id  b  le&onpji  scrutiny  of  his  surface.  It  must 
not  be  expected  that  the  details  on  Mars  could  he  delineated  with  the 
same  minuteness  as  those  on.  the  moon,  liven  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  cirenmsl  ,m<  f  s,  Mare  re  stdl  more  than  a.  hundred  times  as  far 
as  the  moon,  and,  therefore,  the  features  on  Mars  have  to  be  at  least 
one  hundred,  him  s  as  large  if  the)  are  to  he  seen  as  distinctly  as 
the  feat uics  rei  ih»  nmon.  Mare  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
earth.  The  diameter  of  the  planet  is  4,20(1  miles,  hut  little  more 
than  half  that  of  the  earth.  Fig.  47  shows  the  comparative  sizes 
of  the  two  bodies. 

"We  here  present  to  the  reader  two  drawings  of  the  tele¬ 
scopic  appearance  of  the  planet  Mars.  They  were  drawn  by 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton,*  who  employed  in  the  work  a 

*  "  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,”  1880. 
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telescope  of  moderate  dimensions  though  of  great  optical  perfection. 
It  seems  hard  to  decline  the  suggestion  that  these  markings  on 
Mars  may  really  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  land  and  water  on 
that  planet.  There  are  circumstances  which  strongly  suggest  that 
water  may  be  present  on  Mars.  At  the  poles  of  Mars  are  large 
white  regions,  shown  to  some  extent  on  Mr.  BurtonJs  drawings, 
which  undergo  periodic  changes ;  and  it  has  been  surmised  that 
these  are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  ice  or  of  snow  on  the  polar 
regions  uf  the  planet.  On  some  occasions,  indeed,  an  ‘"£  ice-cap  11 
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Fig.  48. — Views  of  Mars  by  C.  E.  Burton. 


on  Mars,  with  its  brilliancy  and  its  sharply-defined  margin,  is  a 
most  striking  feature  in  the  telescopic  view  of  the  planet. 

In  making  an  examination  of  the  planet,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  does  not,  like  the  moon,  always  present  the  same  face 
towards  the  telescope.  Mars  rotates  upon  an  axis  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  earth.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
period  required  by  Mars  for  one  complete  rotation  is  only  about  half 
an  hour  more  than  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  exact 
period  is  21  hours,  -17  minutes,  22f  seconds  (Proctor).  It,  therefore, 
follows  that  the  aspect  of  the  planet  changes  from  hour  to  h<>ur; 
the  western  side  gradually  sinks  from  view,  the  eastern  side 
gradually  rises  into  view.  In  twelve  hours  the  aspect  of  the  planet 
is  completely  changed.  These  changes,  together  witli  the  inevitable 
effects  of  foreshortening,  render  it  often  difficult  to  identify 
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...  <m  the  plami  with  those  on  the  map.  The  maps,  it 

n|liv r(i  verv  far  short  of  the  maps  of  the  moon  in 

...  p,  inl-v  ;  vet  there  ean  hardly  he  a  doubt  that 

<v  f-r  Hie  planet  are  to  lie  regarded  as  thoroughly 
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On  *i>e  as  to  the  possibility  of  life  on  Mars,  a- few. 

p..  irr ..  >d  If  v-'e  1-011  Id  he  certain  of  the  existence  of 

v  per  m  Mar-  then  one  of  the  most  fundamental  conditions  would 
]  e  hil Idled  .  and  iron  th>.ugli  the  atmosphere  on  Mars  had  hot  few 
-j,  nn/  =  of  ir 'onddanco  m  <  mupo-itmn  or  in  density  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  r .11th,  life  nnuli  Mill  he  po^ible.  Yet  even  if  we  could 
"uppe^e  that  a  man  would  find  suitable  nutriment  for  his  body  and 
>-n:jnVh  ai-  for  Ins  respiration,  it  yet  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
he  would  he  -hie  to  live.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  Mars  and 
■'he  smallness  of  its  mass  in  comparison  with  the  earth,  the  intensity 
of  the  gravitation  on  the  surf  nee  ot  Mars  would  he  very  different, 
to  the  gravitation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  small  gravitation  on  the  moon,  and  in  a.  lesser 
deoree  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  Mars.  A  body  which 
weio-hs  on  tlm  earth  two  pounds  would  on  the  surface  of  Mars 
weigh  only  one  pound.  Nearly  the  same  exertion  which  will  raise 
a  5(5  lb.  weight  on  the  earth  would  lift  two  similar  weights  on 
Mm-s  The  effect  of  such  changes  on  man  would  be  indeed 
remarkable  He  would  experience  a.  buoyancy  quite  unfamiliar  to 
his  tPiTwtrhl  experience.  His  labours  would  no  doubt  be  greatly 
lightened  under  such  circumstances.  The  fatigue  of  walking 
would  be  reduced  to  one-half — he  would  walk  up  two  stops  of  stairs 
at  a  time  with  the  same  exertion  required  here  for  one  step.  If 
he  could  jump  four  feet,  high  on  the  earth,  he  could  with  precisely 
the  same  exertion  jump  eight  feet  high  on  Mars.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  our  organism 
would  be  adapted  to  a.  change  so  radical  and  so  complete.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  various 
movements  which  constitute  life  would  be  greatly,  and  probably 
even  fatally,  deranged  by  any  such  changes.  The  effect  on  our  system 
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which  would  arise  from  a  great  diminution  of  gravity  may  he 
illustrated  in  the  following  way  : — In  the  act  of  jumping  from  a 
chair  to  the  ground,  our  body  during  the  act  of  jumping  is  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  condition  in  which  it  would  be  if  we  were 
resident  on  a  planet  which  possessed  no  power  of  attraction.  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  show  this  to  be  the  case.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  man  could  not  sustain  a  ton  weight  in  his  hand  while 
he  stood  on  the  earth,  yet,  while  jumping  down,  a  ton  or  any 
other  weight  could  be  held  in  the  hand;  for,  as  it  could  but 
fall,  and  as  he  is  falling  simultaneously,  the  exertion  of  holding 
it  in  the  hand  vanishes.  During  the  act  of  falling,  therefore,  the 
weight  is  held  in  the  hand  with  no  exertion,  and  this  is  what  we 
should  find  if  we  were  standing  on  a  planet  devoid  of  attracting 
power. 

The  earth  is  attended  by  one  moon.  Jupiter  is  attended  by 
four  moons.  Mars  is  a  planet  revolving  between  the  orbits 
of  the  earth  and  of  Jupiter.  It  is  a  body  of  the  same  general 
type  as  the  earth  and  Jupiter.  It  is  ruled  by  the  same  sun,  and  all 
three  planets  form  part  of  the  same  system ;  but  as  the  earth  has 
one  moon  and  Jupiter  four  moons,  why  should  not  Mars  also  have 
a  moon  ?  No  doubt  Mars  is  a  small  body,  less  even  than  the  earth, 
and  vastly  less  than  Jupiter.  We  could  not  expect  Mars  to  have 
large  moons,  hut  why  should  it  be  unlike  its  two  neighbours, 
and  not  have  any  moon  at  all  ?  So  reasoned  astronomers,  but  yet 
until  recently  no  satellite  of  Mars  could  be  found.  For  centuries 
the  planet  lias  been  diligently  examined  with  this  special  object,  and 
as  failure  after  failure  came  to  be  recorded,  the  conclusion  seemed 
almost  to  be  justified,  that  the  chain  of  analogical  reasoning  had 
broken  down.  The  moonless  Mars  was  thought  to  he  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  that  all  the  great  planets  outside  enus  were  dignified 
by  an  attendant  retinue  of  satellites. 

>  It  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  begin  again  a  research  which 
had  so  often  been  tried,  and  had  so  invariably  led  t<>  disappoint¬ 
ment;  yet,  fortunately,  the  present,  generation  lias  witnessed  still 
one  more  attack,  conducted  with  consummate  skill,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  equipment.  This  attempt  has  obtained  the  success  it 
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f.,,  W(.J1  merited.  and  fhn  result  has  been  the  memorable  discovery 
oi  (wo-alelliP-  oi  Mins. 

7’his,  jv-vlr-ips  the  most,  important  telescopic  discovery  of  this 
century,  V'fis  made-  bv  Fro  lessor  A  “uph  Hall,  the  distinguished  as¬ 
tronomer.  at  the  observatory  of  Washington.  Mr.  Hall  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  instrument,  of  colossal  proportions  aud  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  known  as  the  great  Washington  refractor.  It  is 
the  nrodnet  of  the  celebrated  workshop  of  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark 
and  Sons,  from  which  so  many  large  telescopes  have  proceeded, 
and  in  its  noble  proportions  far  outstripped  any  other  telescope 
ever  devoted  to  the  same  research.  The  object-glass  measures 
twenty-six  inches  m  diameter,  and  is  hardly  less  remarkable  for  the 
peritenon  ol  ds  deHiot,  >n  than  for  its  size.  But  even  the  skill  of 
Mr  Hall,  and  the  space-peneTmtmg  power  of  his  telescope,  would 
not  on  ordnnti  i  <mom  hate  been  able  to  discover  the  satellites 
of  Mars.  Advantage  was  prudently  taken  of  that  memorable 
opposition  of  Mars  in  lb/?,  when,  as  we  have  already  described, 
the  planet,  came  unusually  near  the  earth. 

It  was  known  that  Mars  could  not  have  a  large  moon.  Had 
Mars  been  attended  by  a.  moon  which  was  oue-hundredth  part  of 
the  bulk  of  our  moon,  it  must  long  ago  have  been  discovered. 
Mr.  Hall,  therefore,  knew  that  if  there- were  any  satellites  to 
Mars,  they  must  he  extremely  small,  and  he  braced  himself  for  a 
severe  and  diligent  search.  The  circumstances  were  all  favourable. 
Not  only  was  Mars  as  near  a.s  it  could  well  be  to  the  earth  ;  not 
only  was  the  great  telescope  at  "Washington  the  most  powerful 
refractor  then  in  existence;  hut  the  situation  of  Washington.'  is 
such,  that  Mars  was  seen  from  the  observatory  at  a  high  elevation 
in  a  pure  air.  It  was  while  the  British  Association  were  meeting 
ab  Plymouth  in  1877,  that  a  telegram  flashed  across  the  Atlantic. 
Brilliant  success  had  rewarded  Mr.  Hall's  efforts.  He  had  hoped 
to  discover  one  satellite.  The  discovery  of  even  one  would  have 
made  the  whole  scientific  world  ring  ;  but  fortune  smiled  on  Mr. 
Hall.  He  discovered  first  one  satellite,  and  then  he  discovered 
a  second;  and  in  connection  with  these  satellites,  he  further  dis¬ 
covered  a  unique  fact  in  the  solar  system. 
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The  outer  of  the  satellites  revolves  around  the  planet  in  the 
period  of  30  hours,  17  min.,  54  sees. ;  it  is  the  inner  satellite  which 
has  commanded  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  every  astronomer  in 
the  world.  Mars  turns  round  on  his  axis  in  a  martial  day,  which 
is  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  our  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
'He  inner  satellite  of  Mars  moves  round  in  7  hours,  39  min., 
M  secs!  The  inner  satellite,  in  fact,  revolves  three  times  round 
Mars  in  the  same  time  that  Mars  can  turn  round  once.  This 
circumstance  is  unparalleled  in  the  solar  system  ;  indeed,  as  far 
as  we  know,  it  is  unparalleled  in  the  universe.  In  the  case  of  our 
own  planet,  the  earth  rotates  twenty-seven  times  for  one  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  moon.  To  some  extent  the  same  may  be  said  of 
■1  ujiiter  and  of  Saturn,  while  in  the  great  system  of  the  sun  him¬ 
self  and  the  planets,  the  sun  rotates  on  his  axis  several  times  for 
*  aeh  revolution  of  the  planets.  There  is  no  other  known  case 
where  the  satellite  revolves  around  the  primary  more  quickly  than 
the  primary  rotates  on  its  axis.  The  anomalous  movement  of  the 
satellite  of  Mars  has,  however,  been  accounted  for.  In  a  sub¬ 
sequent  chapter  we  shall  again  allude  to  this,  as  it  is  connected  with 
an  important  department  of  modern  astronomy. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
probable  size  of  these  two  satellites  of  Mars.  The  average  light 
of  our  full  moon  has  been  found,  by  actual  measurement,  to  be 
24,000  times  that  of  Vega,  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
W  ere  our  moon  removed  to  the  distance  of  Mars  when  the  planet 
is  nearest  to  us,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  enfeeblement  of 
the  solar  light,  the  moon  would  still  appear  to  us  more  than  half 
as  bright  (0'5887)  as  a  first  magnitude  star.  But  Deimos  was 
estimated  to  he  no  brighter  than  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magni¬ 
tude,  of  which  it  takes  about  25,120  to  give  as  much  light 
as  Vega.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  if  Deimos  is  made  of 
materials  similar  to  our  moon,  its  face  must  have  an  area  of  about 
one  15,000th  part  of  the  moon's,  or  it  must  be  about  18  miles  in 
diameter.  Phobos  is  brighter  by  about  half  a  magnitude,  and 
would  require  a  diameter  of  22£  miles  of  moon  material  in  order 
to  reflect  the  light  we  actually  receive.  But  Phobos  is  so  close  to 
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M;irs  that,  notwithstanding  its  smallness,  it  will  seem,  when  saaa 
overhead  from  the  surface  of  the  planet,  to  be  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  out  moon.  The  more  distant  and  smaller  satellite  will 
appear  but  about  a.  quarter  of  the  size  ol:  its  rival. 

As  the  satellites  revolve  in  paths  vertically  above  the  equator  of 
their  primary,  the  one  less  than  -1,000  miles  and  the  other  only 
some  14,500  nhlc-s  above  the  surface,  it  follows  that  they  can 
never  be  visible  from  the  poles  of  Mars ;  indeed,  to  see  Phobos, 
the  observer's  planetary  latitude  must  not.  be  above  68f°,  or  the 
satellite  will  he  hidden  by  the  body  of  Mars,  just  as  we,  in  the 
British  Islands,  would  be  unable  to  see  an  object  revolving  round 
the  earth  a  few  hundred  miles -above  the  equator.  For  the  same 
reason  Phobos  will  onlv  be  rather  more  than  one-third  of  each 
revolution  above  the  liomon  ot  a  spectator  on  the  planet. 

Before  passing  from  the  attractive  subject  of  the  satellites,  we 
may  just  mention  two  points  of  a  literary  character.  Mr.  Hall 
consulted  his  classical  friends  ns  to  the  names  which  should  he 
conferred  on  the  two  satellites.  Ilomer  was  referred  to,  and  a 
passage  in  the  “  Iliad  "  suggested  the  names  Deimos  and  Phobos. 
These  personages  were  the  attendants  of  Mars,  and  the  lines  in 
which  they  occur  have  been  thus  construed  by  my  friend  Professor 
Tyrrell : — 

“  Mars  spake,  and  called  Dismay  and  Rout 
To  yoke  bis  steeds,  and  be  did  on  his  harness  sheen.” 

A  curious  circumstance  with  respect  to  the  satellites  of  Mars 
will  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  “Gulliver's 
Travels.'”  The  astronomers  on  board  the  flying  Island  of  Lapnta 
had,  according  to  Gulliver,  keen  vision  and  good  telescopes. 
Gulliver  announced  that  they  had  found  two  satellites  to  Mars,  one 
of  which  revolves  round  Mars  in  ten  hours.  The  author  has  thus 
not  only  made  a  correct  guess  about,  the  number  of  the  satellites, 
but  he  actually  stated  the  periodic  time  with  considerable  accuracy  ! 
We  do  not  know  what  can  have  suggested  the  latter  guess.  A  few 
years  ago  any  astronomer  reading  the  voyage  to  Lapnta  would  have 
said  this  was  absurd.  There  might  be  two  satellites  to  Mars  no 
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doubt ;  but  to  say  that  one  of  them  goes  round  in  ten  hours  would 
be  to  assert  what  was  “  impossible  1  ”  Yet  the  truth  has  been  even 
stranger  than  fiction. 

And  now  we  must  bring  to  a  close  our  account  of  this  beautiful 
and  interesting  planet.  There  are  many  additional  features  of  it 
over  which  we  are  tempted  to  linger,  but  there  are  so  many  other 
bodies  which  claim  our  attention  in  the  solar  system,  so  many  other 
bodies  which  exceed  Mars  in  size  and  intrinsic  importance,  that  we 
are  obliged  to  desist.  Our  next  step  will  not,  however,  at  once 
conduct  us  to  the  giant  planets.  We  find  outside  Mars  a  host  of 
planets,  small  indeed,  but  of  the  greatest  interest;  and  with  these 
we  shall  find  abundant  occupation  for  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 
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Thf'  T->‘°*-or  Momlifi’n  of  .,nr  System-  TSotU-’s  Law— The  Vacant-  Kesrion.  in  the 
Phm.Liry  System —The  Kesemuh— The  Discovery  of  Pinzzi— Was  the  small 

T}r-dy  -I  Planet  ? _ The  planet  becomes  JnviwitJo — Gauss  undertakes  the  Search 

by  Mrthwnatifw— The  Viarnst  Uncovered — Dartber  Discoveries — Number  of 
Minor  I’limets  now  knr.wn-~Tb«  Ktis-mu  to  be  (searched— 1  he  Construction  of 
the  nitnrt  for  the  Search  for  Small  Linnets—  How  a  Minor  Planet  is  Discovered 

_ Physical  N'ouvo  .,r  fi,e  Minor  Planets— 1 Small  Gravitation  on  the  Minor 

Planets — -The  Jiovijn  Otmifrotntions — Dow  the  Minor  Planets  tell  us  the 
Distance  of  tno  Sun — Accnracv  ot  the  Observations— How  they  may  bo  Multi¬ 
plied — \ ictoi'i.'i,  and  .Sappho — J  ho  most  perfect  Method. 

Ik  euv  chapters  on  the  Sun  and  Moon,  on  the  Earth  and  Venus,  and 
on  Mercury  and  Mars,  we  have  been  usually  discussing-  the  features 
and  the  movements  of  globes  of  vast  dimensions.  The  least  of 
all  these  bodies  is  the  moon,  but  even  our  moon  is  a  ball  2,000 
miles  from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  approaching  the  subject  of 
the  minor  planets,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  planets  of  dimensions 
quite  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  great  globes  of  our 
system.  No  doubt  these  minor  planets  are  ail  of  them  some  few 
miles,  and  some,  of  them  a  great  many  miles,  in  diameter.  Were 
they  close  to  the  earth  they  would  be  conspicuous,  and  even 
splendid  objects;  but  as  they  arc  so  distant  they  .do  not,  even  in 
our  greatest  telescopes,  become  very  remarkable,  while  to  the 
unaided  eye  they  are  totally  invisible. 

In  a  diagram  of  the  orbits  of  the  various  planets,  it  is 
shown  that  a  wide  space  exists  between  the  orbit  of  Mars  and  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter.  It  was  often  surmised  that  this  wide  region  must 
be  tenanted  by  some  other  planet.  The  presumption  became  much 
stronger  when  a  remarkable  law  was  discovered  which  exhibited, 
untb  considerable  accuracy,  the  relative  distances  of  the  great 
planets  of  our  system.  Take  the  series  of  numbers  0,  3,  6,  12,  24, 
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48,  96,  whereof  each  number  (except  the  second)  is  double  of  the 
number  which  precedes  it.  If  we  now  add  four  to  each,  we  have 
the  series  4,  7,  10,  16,  28,  52,  100.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fifth  of  these  numbers  (28)  they  are  all  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
distances  of  the  various  planets  from  the  sun.  In  fact,  the  dis¬ 
tances  are  as  follows: — Mercury,  S*9 ;  Venus,  7*2;  Earth,  10; 
Mars,  15-2;  Jupiter,  52*9  ;  Saturn,  95*4.  Although  we  have  no 
physical  reason  to  offer  why  this  law — known  as  B  ode’s  law — should 
be  true,  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  so  nearly  true  in  the  case  of  all  the 
known  planets,  tempts  us  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  also  be  a 
planet  revolving  around  the  sun  at  the  distance  represented  by  28. 

So  strongly  was  this  felt  that  a  large  number  of  astronomers 
decided,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  make  a  united  effort  to 
search  for  the  unknown  planet.  It  seemed  certain  that  the  planet 
could  not  be  large,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  found  long 
ago.  If  it  should  exist,  then  means  must  be  found  for  dis¬ 
criminating  between  the  planet  and  the  hosts  of  stars  strewn  along 
its  path. 

The  search  for  the  small  planet  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  success 
which  has  rendered  the  evening  of  the  first  day  in  this  century 
memorable  in  astronomy.  It  was  in  the  pure  skies  of  Palermo 
that  the  observatory  was  situated,  where  the  memorable  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  first  minor  planet  was  accomplished  by  Piazzi.  This 
laborious  and  accomplished  astronomer  had  organised  a  most  in¬ 
genious  system  of  exploring  the  heavens,  which  was  eminently 
calculated  to  discriminate  a  planet  from  among  the  stars.  On  a 
certain  night  he  would  select  a  series  of  stars  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  With  his  meridian 
circle  he  determined  the  places  of  all  the  fifty  stars.  The  following 
night,  or  at  all  events  as  soon  as  convenient,  he  re-observed  the 
whole  fifty  stars  with  the  same  instrument  and  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  whole  operation  was  repeated  on  two,  or  perhaps  more, 
nights  subsequently.  When  the  observations  were  compared 
together  he  was  in  possession  of  some  four  or  more  places  of  each 
one  of  the  stars  on  four  nights,  and  the  whole  series  was  complete. 
He  was  persevering  enough  to  carry  on  these  observations  for  very 
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mum-  croups  of  stars,  am]  at  length  be  was  rewarded  by  a  success 
-which  amply  compensated  him  for  ail  his  toil.  It  was  on  the  1st' 
of  January,  1*01,  that  he  commenced  lor  the  one  hundredth  and 
iniy-nmOi  time  to  observe  a  group  of  stars.  Fifty  stars  this  night 
were  viewed  m  ho:  telescope,  and  their  places  were  carefully 
rwmlwl.  Of  these,  objects  the  first  twelve  were  undoubtedly  stars, 
and  so  to  all  appearance  was  the  thirteenth,  a- star  of  the  eighth 
magnitude  m  the  constellation  of  Taurus.  There  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  telescopic  appearance  of  this  object  from  all  the 
stars  which  preceded  or  followed  it.  The  following  night  Piazzi, 
according  to  his  custom,  re -observed  the  whole  fifty  stars,  and  he 
did  the  same  again  on  the  3rd.  of  January,  and  once  again  on  the 
4th.  He  then,  as  usual,  brought  together  the  four  places  he  had 
found  for  each  of  the  stars  on  his  list.  When  this  was  done  it  was 
at  once  seen  that  the  thirteenth  object  on  the  list  was  quite  a 
different  body  from  the  remainder  and  from  all  the  other  stars 
which '  lie  had  ever  observed  before.  The  ■  four  places  of  this 
mysterious  object  were  all  different;  in  other  words,  the  object' was 
in  movement,  and  was  therefore  a  planet. 

A  few  days'1  observation  sufficed  to  show  how  this  little  object, 
afterwards  called  Ceres,  revolved  around  the  sun,  and  how  it  circu¬ 
lated  in  that  vacant  path  intermediate  between  the  path  of  Mars 
and  the  path  of  J upiter.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  interest  aroused 
by  tins  discovery,  and  great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  which  . it  has 
exercised  on  the  progress  of  astronomy.  The  majestic  planets  of 
our  system  were  now  to  admit  a  much  more  humble  object  to  a 
share  of  the  benefits  dispensed  by  the  sun. 

After  Piazzi  had  obtained  a  few  observations  of  the  object,  and 
after  he  had  fully  identified  its  character  as  a  planet,  the  season  for 
observing  this  part  of  the  heavens  had  passed  away,  and  the  new 
planet  of  course  ceased  to  he  visible.  In  a  few  months,  no  doubt, 
the  same  part  of  the  shy  would  he  above  the  horizon  after  dark,  and 
the  stars  would  of  course  be  seen  as  before.  The  planet,  how¬ 
ever,  was  moving,  and  would  continue  to  move,  and  by  the  time 
the  next  season  had  arrived  it  would  have  passed  off  into  some 
distant  region,  and  would  be  again  confounded  with  the  stars 
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through  the  heavens  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  path  which  the 
sun  appears  to  follow  among  the  stars,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
ecliptic.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  small  planets  also  move 
in  the  same  great  highway,  which  leads  them  through  all  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  in  succession.  Some  of  the  small  planets,  no  doubt, 
deviate  rather  widely  from  the  track  of  the  sun,  but  the  great 
majority  are  still  tolerably  near  it.  This  consideration  at  once 
simplifies  the  search  for  the  new  planets.  A  certain  zone  extend¬ 
ing  around  the  heavens  is  to  be  examined,  but  there  is  little 
advantage  in  pushing  the  examination  into  other  parts  of  the  sky. 

The  next  step  is  to  construct  a  map  containing  all  the  stars  in 
this  region.  This  is  a  task  of  very  great  labour;  the  stars  visible 
in  the  large  telescopes  are  so  numerous  that  many  tens  of  thousands, 
perhaps  we  should  say  hundreds  of  thousands,  are  included  in  the 
region  even  so  narrowly  limited.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  the 
minor  planets  now  discovered  are  objects  of  extreme  minuteness ; 
they  can  only  be  seen  with  very  powerful  telescopes,  and  for  their 
detection  it  is  necessary  to  use  charts  on  which  even  the  faintest 
stars  are  depicted.  Many  astronomers  have  concurred  in  the  labour 
of  producing  these  charts.  We  cannot  here  mention  them  all.  We 
will  therefore  only  allude  to  the  last  series  which  have  appeared — 
they  have  been  prepared  by  Professor  Peters  with  exquisite  care,  and 
as,  in  his  hands,  they  have  already  served  to  enable  him  to  discover 
very  many  new  planets,  so  now  he  has  placed  them  in  the  bands  of 
astronomers  at  large  who  may  be  capable  of  carrying  on  this  very 
fascinating  inquiry. 

The  astronomer  about  to  seek  for  a  new  planet  directs  his 
telescope  towards  that  part  of  the  sun's  path  which  is  on  the 
meridian  at  midnight ;  there,  if  anywhere,  lies  the  chance  of 
success,  because  that  is  the  region  in  which  a  planet  is  nearer  to 
the  earth  than  at  any  other  part  of  its  course.  Point  by  point  he 
.compares  his  chart  with  the  heavens,  and  usually  he  finds  the  stars 
in  the  heavens  and  the  stars  in  the  chart  to  correspond;  but 
sometimes  it  will  happen  that  a  point  in  the  heavens  is  missing 
from  the  chart.  His  attention  is  at  once  arrested  ;  he  follows  the 
object  with  care,  and  if  it  moves  it  is  a  planet.  Still  he  cannot 
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the  gravitation  of  the  weights  which  balance  it.  But  weighed 
with  a  spring  balance  the  change  would  be  at  once  evident,  and  the 
effort  with  which  a  weight  could  be  raised  would  be  reduced  to  one- 
thousandth  part.  A  load  of  one  thousand  pounds  could  be  lifted 
from  the  surface  of  the  planet  by  the  same  effort  which  would  lift 
one  pound  on  the  earth  ;  the  effects  which  this  would  produce  are 
very  remarkable.  Let  us  instance  one  of  them,  which  involves  a 
point  of  no  little  interest  in  some  other  branches  of  astronomy. 

A  stone  thrown  up  into  the  air  soon  falls  to  the  ground.  A 
rill**  bullet  fired  straight,  up  into  the  air  will  ascend  higher  and 
higher,  until  at  length  its  motion  ceases,  it  begins  to  turn,  and  falls 
down  to  the  ground.  Let  us  for  the  moment  suppose  that  we  bad 
a  rill-*  of  infinite  strength  and  gunpowder  of  unlimited  power.  As 
we  increase  the  charge  we  find  that  the  bullet  will  ascend  higher 
and  higher,  and  each  time  it  will  take  a  longer  period  before  it 
returns  to  the  ground.  The  return  of  the  bullet  to  the  ground 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  This  attrac¬ 
tion  acts  on  the  bullet  at  all  times,  and  gradually  lessens  the 
velocity,  ultimately  overcomes  the  upward  motion,  and  then 
brings  the  bullet  back.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  attraction  decreases  when  the  height  is  increased. 
Consequently  when  the  bullet  has  a  prodigiously  great  initial 
velocity,  in  consequence  of  which  it  ascends  to  an  enormous  height, 
the  return  of  the  bullet  is  retarded  by  a  twofold  cause.  In 
the  first  place  the  distance  through  which  it  lias  to  be  recalled  is 
greatly  increased,  and  in  the  second  place  the  efficiency  of  gravita¬ 
tion  in  effecting  its  recall  has  decreased.  The  greater  the  velocity, 
the  feebler  must  be  the  capacity  of  gravitation  for  bringing  back 
the  body,  and  thus  at  length  the  velocity  can  he  increased  to  that 
point  at  which  the  gravitation,  constantly  declining  as  the  body 
ascends,  is  never  able  to  entirely  neutralise  the  velocity,  and  hence 
.we  have  the  remarkable  case  of  a  body  projected  away  never  to 
'  return. 

It  is  possible  to  exhibit  this  reasoning  in  a  numerical  form,  and 
it  can  he  shown  that  a  velocity  of  six  miles  a  second  vertically 
upwards,  would  suffice  to  convey  a  body  entirely  away  from  the 
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the  atmosphere  surrounding  a  small  planet  is  of  extreme  rarity, 
though  possibly  of  enormous  volume. 

A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  minor  planets  has  re¬ 
warded  the  zeal  of  those  astronomers  who  have  devoted  their 
labours  to  this  subject.  Their  success  has  entailed  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  on  the  computers  of  the  “Berlin  Year-book/7  That 
useful  work  in  this  respect  occupies  a  position  which  has  not  been 
taken  by  our  own  “  Nautical  Almanac,77  nor  by  the  similar  publica¬ 
tions  of  other  countries.  A  skilful  band  of  computers  make  it  their 
duty  to  provide  for  the  “Berlin  Year-book  77  detailed  information  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  minor  planets.  As  soon  as  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  planet  have  been  obtained  the  little  object  passes  into  the 
secure  grasp  of  the  computer ;  he  is  able  to  predict  the  career  of  that 
planet  for  years  to  come,  and  such  predictions  for  all  the  known 
minor  planets  are  to  be  found  in  the  annual  volumes  of  the  work 
referred  to.  The  growth  of  discovery  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the 
necessary  labour  for  the  preparation  of  such  predictions  is  now 
enormous.  It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  minor  planets 
are  very  faint  and  otherwise  devoid  of  interest,  so  that  astronomers 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  concur  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
proportion  of  the  astronomical  labour  now  devoted  to  the  com¬ 
putation  of  the  paths  of  these  bodies  might  be  more  profitably 
applied.  For  this  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  cast  adrift  all  the 
less  interesting  members  of  the  host  and  allow  them  to  pursue 
their  paths  unwatched  by  the  telescope,  or  by  the  still  more  ceaseless 
tables  of  the  mathematical  computer. 

The  sun,  which  controls  the  mighty  planets  of  our  system,  does 
not  disdain  to  guide,  with  equal  care,  the  tiny  globes  which  form 
the  minor  planets.  Each  revolves  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  and  at 
certain  times  some  of  them  approach  near  enough  to  the  earth  to 
have  their  distances  measured.  The  observations  can  be  made  with 
very  great  precision ;  they  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  that  may 
be  desired.  Some  of  these  little  bodies  have  consequently  a  great 
astronomical  future,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  destined  to  determine 
more  accurately  than  Yenus  or  than  Mars  the  true  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun.  The  smallest  of  these  planets  will  not  answer ;  they 
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■  meaning  thereby  the  angle  which  is  hounded  by  the  two  lines 
from  the  eye  to  the  two  stars.  This  is  what  our  instruments  are 
able  to  measure,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
linear  magnitude  at  all.  Indeed,  if  we  allude  to  linear  magnitudes, 
it  is  quite  possible,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  that  the  Pleiades  are 
really  a  much  larger  group  than  the  Great  Bear,  and  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  superiority  of  the  latter  is  merely  due  to  its  being  closer  to  us. 
The  most  accurate  of  these  angular  measures  are  obtained  when  two 
stars,  or  two  star-like  points,  are  so  close  together  as  to  enable  them 
to  be  included  in  one  field  of  view  of  the  telescope.  There  are  many 
different  forms  of  apparatus  which  enable  the  astronomer  to  give 

|:  to  such  measures  a  precision  unattainable  in  the  measurement  of 
!'  objects  less  definitely  marked,  or  at  a  greater  apparent  distance. 

■  The  measures  of  the  distance  of  the  small  star-like  planet  from  a 
jj  star  are  characterised  by  great  accuracy,  and  this  is  one  source  of  the 
jj  accuracy  of  the  minor  planet  method  of  finding  the  sun's  distance. 

i  But  there  is  another  and,  perhaps,  a  weightier  argument  in  its 
|:  favour,  the  full  importance  of  which  has  lately  begun  to  be  real- 
;  ized.  The  real  strength  of  the  minor  planet  method  rests  hardly  so 
j  much  on  the  individual  accuracy  of  the  observations,  as  on  the  fact 
jj  that  from  the  nature  of  the  method  a  considerable  number  of  obser- 
!|  vations  can  be  concentrated  on  the  result.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  when  we  speak  of  the  accuracy  of  an  observation,  it 
,  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  observation  is  entirely  free  from  error. 
Errors  always  exist,  and  though  the  errors  be  small,  yet  if  the 
total  quantity  to  be  measured  is  small,  the  error  may  amount  to  an 
appreciable  fraction  of  the  total.  The  one  way  by  which  the  effect 
of  errors  of  observation  can  be  subdued,  is  by  taking  the  mean  of  a 
large  number  of  observations.  This  is  the  real  source  of  the  value  of 
the  minor  planet  method.  We  have  not  to  wait  for  the  occurrence 
of  rare  events  like  the  transit  of  Venus.  Each  year  will  witness  the 
approach  of  some  one  or  more  minor  planets  sufficiently  close  to  the 
earth  to  render  the  observations  possible.  The  varied  circumstances 
attending  each  planet,  and  the  great  variety  of  the  observations 
which  may  be  made  upon  it,  will  all  tend  further  and  further  to 
eliminate  errors. 
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s  1m-'  planet  ] uirs u('s  its  course .  through  Die  sky,  and  as  the. 
«kv  is  everywhere  studded  over  with  countless  myriads  of;  minute 
si  in--,  ,t.  is  evident  that  Die  planet,  itself  so  like  a  star,  will  always, 
have  some  «t ars  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  As  the'  move- . 
merits  ol:  the.  phi  net  are  well  Jm own,  it  is  possible  to  foretell  where 
it  will  h"  on  each  night  that  it  is  to  lie  observed.  It  is,  thus  pos¬ 
sible  to  pre-arrange  with  observers  in  widely-different  parts  of  the 
earth  as  to  the  observations  to  be  made  on  each  particular  night. 

An  attempt  has  only  recently  been  made,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr  Gill,  to  carry  out  this  method  on  a.  scale  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  The  planets  Victoria  and  Sappho  happened,  in  the 
y  eai  to  approach  so  close  to  the  earth  that  arrangements 

were  made  for  simultaneous  measurements  in  both  the  northern 
and  the  southern  hemispheres.  A  scheme  was  completely  drawn 
up  many  months  before  the  observations  were  to  commence.  Each 
observer  who  participated  in  the  work  was  thus  advised  before¬ 
hand  of  the  stars  which  were  to  he  employed  each  night.  Viewed 
from  any  part  of  the  earth,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  from 
Great  Britain,  the  positions  of  the  stars  are  absolutely  unchanged. 
Their  distance  is  so  stupendous  that  a  change  of  place  on  the  earth 
displaces  them  to  no  appreciable  extent.  But  the  case  is  different 
with  a  minor  planet.  It  is  hardly  one-millionth  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  stars,  and  the  displacement  of  the  planet  when  viewed 
from  the  Cape  and  when  viewed  from  Europe,  is  a  measurable 
quantity. 

The  displacement  of  the  planet  is  to  he  elicited  by  comparison 
between  the  observations  in  the  northern  hemisphere  with  those  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  observations  in  both  hemispheres 
must  be  as  nearly  simultaneous  as  possible,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  whatever  interval  there 
may  be.  Although  every  precaution  is  taken- to  eliminate  the 
errors  of  each  observation,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  compare 
the  measures  made  by  observers  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  with 
those  made  by  different  observers,  and  of  course  different  instru¬ 
ments,  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  this  respect  we  are  at  no 
greater  disadvantage  than  in  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  yet  it 
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is  possible  to  obviate  even  this  difficulty,  an$  thus  to  give  the  minor 
planet  method  a  great  advantage  over  its  rival.  The  difficulty  would 
be  overcome  if  we  could  conceive  that  an  observer  and  his  observa¬ 
tory,  after  making  a  set  of  observations  on  a  fine  night  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  were  by  means  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  or 
some  similar  agency,  to  be  transferred,  instruments  and  all,  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  there  to  repeat  the  observations.  An 
equivalent  transformation  can  be  effected  without  any  miraculous 
agency,  and  in  it  we  have  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  mode  of 
measuring  the  sun's  distance  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This 
method  has  already  been  applied  with  success  by  Mr.  Gill  in  the 
ease  of  Juno,  but  there  are  other  planets  more  favourably  situated. 

Take,  for  instance,  one  of  those  minor  planets,  which  sometimes 
approach  to  within  70,000,000  miles  of  the  earth.  When  the 
opposition  is  drawing  near,  a  skilled  observer  is  to  be  placed  at 
some  suitable  station  near  the  equator.  The  instrument  he  is  to 
use  should  be  that  marvellous  piece  of  mechanical  and  optical  skill 
known  as  the  heliometer.*  It  can  be  used  to  measure  stars  at  a 
greater  range  than  is  obtainable  with  the  filar  micrometer.  The 
measurements  are  to  be  made  in  the  evening  as  soon  as  the  planet 
has  risen  high  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  seen  distinctly.  The 
observer  and  the  observatory  is  then  to  be  transferred  to  the 
other  side  of  the  earth.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Say,  rather, 
how  we  could  prevent  it  being  done.  Is  not  the  earth  rotating 
on  its  axis,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  observator 
on  the  equator  is  carried  bodily  round  for  thousands  of  miles  ?  As 
the  morning  approaches  the  observations  are  to  he  repeated.  The 
planet  is  found  to  have  changed  its  place  very  considerably  with 
regard  to  the  stars.  This  is  partly  due  to  its  own  motion,  but  it 
is  also  largely  due  to  the  parallactic  displacement  arising  from  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  twenty 

*  The  heliometer  ia  a  telescope  with  its  object-glass  cut  in  half  along  a  diameter. 
One  or  both  of  these  halvea  can  be  moved  transversely  by  a  screw.  Each  half 
gives  a  complete  image  of  the  object.  The  measures  are  effected  by  observing  how 

the  object-glass  to  coincidence  with  the  imago  of  the  planet  formed  by  the  other. 
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JUPITER. 

The  great  Size  of  Jupiter— Comparison  of  his  Diameter  with  that  of  the  Earth- 
Dimensions  of  the  Planet  and  his  Orbit— liis  flotation— Comparison  of  his 
Weight  and  Bulk  with  that  of  the  Earth— Relative  Lightness  of  Jupiter— How 
explained — Jupiter  still  probably  in  a  Heated  Condition— The  Belts  on  Jupiter 
— Spots  on  his  Surface — Time  of  Rotation  of  different  Spots  various — Storms 
on  Jupiter — Jupiter  not  Incandescent — The  Satellites — Their  Discovery — 
Telescopic  Appearance — Their  Orbits — The  Eclipses  and  Occupations — A  Satel¬ 
lite  in  Transit — The  Velocity  of  Light  Discovered — How  is  this  Velocity  to  be 
Measured  experimentally  ?— Determination  of  the  Sun’s  Distance  by  the 
Eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites— Jupiter’s  Satellites  demonstrating-  the  Co- 
pernican  System. 

In  our  exploration  of  the  beautiful  series  of  bodies  which  form  the 
solar  system,  we  have  gradually  proceeded  step  by  step  outwards 
from  the  sun.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  method  we  have  now  come 
to  the  splendid  planet  Jupiter,  which  wends  its  majestic  way  in  a 
path  immediately  outside  those  orbits  of  the  minor  planets  which 
we  have  just  been  considering.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  contrast 
between  these  tiny  globes  and  the  stupendous  globe  of  Jupiter. 
Had  we  adopted  a  somewhat  different  method  of  treatment — had 
we,  for  instance,  discussed  the  various  bodies  of  our  planetary 
system  in  tie  order  of  their  magnitude — then  the  minor  planets 
would  have  been  the  last  to  be  considered,  while  the  leader  of  the 
host  would  be  Jupiter.  To  this  position  Jupiter  is  entitled  with¬ 
out  an  approach  to  rivalry.  The  next  greatest  on  the  list,  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  Saturn,  comes  a  long  distance  behind. 
Another  great  descent  in  the  scale  of  magnitude  has  to  be  made 
before  we  reach  Uranus  and  Neptune,  while  still  another  step 
downwards  must  be  made  before  we  reach  that  lesser  group  of 
planets  which  includes  our  earth.  So  conspicuously  does  JupiU  r 
tower  over  the  rest,  that  even  if  Saturn  were  to  be  augmented  by 


convoys  to  the  eye  a  more  vivid  impression 
c  of  Jupiter  than  we  can  readily  obtain  by 
numerical  statements  by  which  his  bulk  is  to 
1.  As,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 


facts  before  our  readers,  we  do  so  at  the  outset  of 

lives  in  an  elliptic  orbit  around  the  snn  in  the  focus, 
nee  of  482,000,000  miles.  The  path  of  Jupiter  is 
times  as  great  in  diameter  as  the  path  pursued  by 
;  shape  of  Jupiter’s  orbit  departs  very  appreciably 
le  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  being  5'45,  while 
:e  is  about  4  95,  the  earth’s  distance  from  the  sun 
unity.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
er  at  opposition,  it  must  still  be  about  four  times 
earth  as  the  earth  is  from  the  sun.  Jupiter  will 
the  law,  that  the  more  distant,  a.  nlanet  is  the 
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Blower  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  orbital  motion  of  the 
planet  is  accomplished.  Y\  hile  the  earth  passes  over  eighteen 
miles  each  second,  Jupiter  only  accomplishes  eight  miles.  Thus 
for  a  two-fold  reason  the  time  occupied  by  an  exterior  planet  in 
completing  a  revolution  is  greater  than  the  period  of  the  earth. 
Not  only  has  the  outer  planet  to  pursue  a  longer  course  than  the 
earth,  but  the  speed  is  less ;  it  thus  happens  that  Jupiter  requires 
4Jh32-6  days,  or  about  fifty  days  less  than  twelve  years,  to  make 
a  circuit  of  the  heavens. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  great  planet  is  about  S5,0(i0  miles. 
We  say  the  mean  diameter,  because  there  is  a  conspicuous  difference 
in  the  case  of  Jupiter  between  his  equatorial  and  his  polar  diameter. 
We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  a  similar  difference  in  the  ease 
of  the  earth,  where  we  find  the  polar  diameter  to  be  shorter  than 
the  equatorial ;  but  the  disproportion  of  these  two  diameters  is  very 
much  larger  in  Jupiter  than  in  the  earth.  The  equatorial  diameter 
of  Jupiter  is  87,500  miles,  while  the  polar  diameter  is  not  more 
than  82,500  miles.  The  ellipticity  of  Jupiter  thus  produced,  is 
sufficiently  marked  to  be  obvious  without  any  refined  measures. 
Around  this  short  diameter  the  planet  spins  with  what  must  be 
considered  an  enormous  velocity  when  we  reflect  on  the  size  of  the 
globe.  Each  rotation  is  completed  in  about  9  hrs.  55  i  min.  We 
may  naturally  contrast  this  with  the  much  slower  rotation  of  our 
earth  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  difference  becomes  much  more 
striking  if  we  consider  the  relative  speeds  at  which  points  on  the 
equator  of  the  earth  and  on  the  equator  of  J upiter  actually  move.  As 
the  diameter  of  Jupiter  is  nearly  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth,  it 
will  follow  that  the  actual  speed  of  the  equator  on  Jupiter  must  be 
about  twenty-seven  times  as  great  as  that  on  the  earth.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  to  this  high  velocity  of  rotation  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
extraordinary  ellipticity  of  Jupiter;  for  the  rapid  rotation  causes  a 
great  degree  of  centrifugal  force,  and  this  bulges  out  the  pliant 
materials  of  which  he  seems  to  be  formed. 

Jupiter  is,  so  far  as  we  can  sec,  not  a  solid  body.  This  is  a 
very  important  circumstance  ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  some  little  length,  as  we  here  perceive  a  wide 
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larly  shown  on  tin--  bodies  which  arc-  near  .final or.  In  virtue  of  this 
athadion  0,‘itmn  m  ivoTonf^  :n<  imp1  i  •>"<  d  in  til  >-e  bodies.  Wo 
ean  obvrv"  tiuo>  nu a .'inontt,  m  ,,ui  t,  \ ,u»  - ,  we  .  ,m  measure 
their  amount,  and  from  such  u>*.»m<n  d-  we  oan  calculate  the 
mass  of  the  body  by  which  the  movement*  have  been  produced. 
This  is  the  solo  method  which  we  joshs  Ioj  the  uiv estimation  of 
tiie  masses  of  the  planets ;  and.  though  it  may  bo  diilieult  in  its 
application — not  only  from  the  observations  which  are  required, 
but  from  the  mt.ne.acy  and  the  profundity  of  the  eab-ulations  to 
which  those  observations  must  be  submitted- — vet  in  the  case 
of  Jupiter,  at  least,  there  is  no  uncertainty  about,  the  result.  The 
task  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  simplified  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  by 
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reason  of  the  beautiful  system  of  four  moons  by  which  he  is 
attended.  These  little  moons  move  under  the  guidance  of  Jupiter, 
and  their  movements  are  not  otherwise  interfered  with  in  a  way 
calculated  to  prevent  their  use  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  from 
the  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  that  we  are  enabled  to 
measure  his  attractive  power,  and  thence  to  conclude  the  mass  of 
the  mighty  planet. 

To  those  not  specially  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  realise  the  accuracy  of  which 
such  a  method  is  capable.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
moons  really  teach  us  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  and  do  not  leave  a 
margin  of  inaccuracy  so  great  as  one  hundredth  part  of  the  total 
amount.  If  other  confirmation  be  needed,  then  other  confirmation 
is  forthcoming.  A  minor  planet  occasionally  draws  near  to  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter  and  experiences  his  attraction;  the  planet  is  forced  to 
swerve  from  its  path,  and  the  amount  of  its  deviation  can  be  mea¬ 
sured.  Prom  that  measurement  the  mass  of  Jupiter  can  be  com¬ 
puted  by  a  calculation,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  here  even 
to  give  an  outline.  The  mass  of  Jupiter,  as  found  from  the  minor 
planet,  agrees  with  the  mass  obtained  in  a  totally  different  manner 
from  the  satellites.  Nor  have  we  here  exhausted  the  resources  of 
astronomy  in  its  bearing  on  this  question.  We  can  even  discard 
the  whole  planetary  system  entirely,  and  we  can  invite  the  occa¬ 
sional  aid  of  a  comet  which,  flashing  through  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  experiences  large  and  sometimes  enormous  disturbances.  For 
the  present  it  suffices  to  remark,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  it  has 
happened  that  venturous  comets  have  been  near  enough  to  Jupiter 
to  feel  the  effect  of  his  ponderous  body,  and  then  to  proclaim  by 
their  altered  movements  the  magnitude  of  the  mass  which  has 
affected  them.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  minor  planets,  and 
the  comets,  all  tell  us  the  mass  of  Jupiter  ;  and,  as  they  all  give  us 
the  same  result  (at  least  within  extremely  narrow  limits),  we  can¬ 
not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  mass  of  the  greatest  planet  of  our 
system  has  been  determined  with  accuracy. 

The  results  of  these  measures  must  now  be  stated.  They  show, 
of  course,  that  Jupiter  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  sun — that,  in  fact. 
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■adoration  is  not  that  Jupiter  is  310 


times  as  heavy  as  (lie  earth,  but  that  he  is  not  a  great  deal  more: 
Have  we  not  stated  that  Jupiter  is  1,2(10  times  as  large  as  the  earth  ? 
How  then  comes  it.  that  he  is  only  310  times  as  heavy  ?  This 
points  at  once  to  some  fundamental  contrast  between  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  earth.  How  are  we  to  explain  this 
difference?  We  can  conceive  of  two  explanations.  In  the  first 
place,  it  might  he  supposed  that  Jupiter  is  constituted  of  materials 
partly  or  wholly  unknown  to  us  on  the  earth.  There  is,  however, 
an  alternative  supposition  at  once  more  philosophical  and  more 
consistent  with  the  evidence.  It  is  true  that  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  what  the  elementary  substances  on  Jupiter  may  be,  but 
one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy  had  taught  us  some¬ 
thing  of  the  elementary  bodies  present  in  other  bodiqp  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  has  fully  demonstrated  that  to  a  large  extent  they  are 
identical  with  the  elementary  bodies  on  the  earth.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  dwell  on  this  very  important  subject  in  a  future  chapter, 
and  accordingly  we  now  merely  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  the  assumption,  that  the  materials  of  Jupiter  are  not 
entirely  different  from  those  on  the  earth.  And  if  Jupiter  be  com¬ 
posed  of  bodies  resembling  those  on  the  earth,  there  is  one  way, 
and  only  one,  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  disparity  between 
his  size  and  his  mass.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  stating  the  argu¬ 
ment  will  be  found  in  a.  retrospective  glance  at  the  probable  past 
history  of  the  earth  itself,  for  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  Jupiter  was  itself  foreshadowed  by  the  condition 
of  our  earth  countless  ages  ago. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  how  the 
earth  seemed  to  be  cooling  from  an  earlier  and  highly-heated  con¬ 
dition.  The  further  we  look  back  the  hotter  seems  to  have  been 
the  earth,  and  if  we  project  our  glance  back  to  an  epoch  suffi- 
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ciently  remote,  we  see  that  it  must  have  been  so  hot  that  life  on 
its  surface  would  be  impossible.  Back  still  earlier,  we  see  the 
heat  to  have  been  such  that  water  could  not  rest  on  the  earth  ;  and 
hence  it  seems  likely  that  at  some  incredibly  remote  epoch  all  the 
oceans  now  reposing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  more  solid  materials,  must  have  been 
actually  in  vapour.  Such  a  transformation  of  the  globe  would  not 
alter  its  mass,  for  the  materials  weigh  the  same  whatever  be 
their  condition  as  to  temperature,  but  it  would  alter  to  the  most 
remarkable  extent  the  size  of  our  globe.  If  all  our  oceans  were 
transformed  into  vapour,  our  atmosphere,  charged  with  mighty 
clouds,  would  have  a  mass  some  hundreds  of  times  greater  than 
that  which  it  has  at  present,  and  the  size  of  the  globe  would  be 
correspondingly  swollen.  Viewed  from  a  distant  planet,  the  cloud¬ 
laden  atmosphere  would  seem  to  indicate  the  size  of  our  globe,  and 
its  density  would*  accordingly  be  concluded  to  be  very  much  less 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Fronj  these  considerations  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  size  and  the  weight  of  Jupiter,  as  contrasted 
with  our  earth,  would  be  completely  removed  if  we  supposed  that 
Jupiter  was  at  the  present  day  a  highly-heated  body  in  the 
condition  of  our  earth  countless  ages  ago.  Every  circumstance 
of  the  planet  tends  to  justify  this  reasoning.  We  have  assigned 
the  smallness  of  the  moon  as  a  reason  why  the  moon  has  cooled 
sufficiently  to  make  its  volcanoes  silent  and  still.  In  the 
same  way  the  smallness  of  the  earth,  as  compared  with  Jupiter, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Jupiter  still  retains  a  large  part-  of  its 
original  heat,  while  the  smaller  earth  has  dissipated  most  of  its 
store.  This  argument  is  illustrated  and  strengthened  when  we 
introduce  other  planets  into  the  comparison.  As  a  general 
rule  we  find  that  the  smaller  planets,  like  the  earth  and  Mars, 
have  a  high  density,  indicative  of  a  low  temperature,  while 
the  giant  planets,  like  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  have  a  low  density, 
suggesting  that  they  still  retain  a  large  part  of  their  original  heat. 
We  say  “original  heat ”  for  the  want,  perhaps,  of  a  more  correct 
expression ;  it  will,  however,  indicate  that  we  do  not  in  the  least 
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icf.  r  to  the  solar  heat,  of  which,  indeed,  the  great  outer  planets 
receive  much  less  than  those  nearer  the  sun.  Where  the  original 
heat  may  have  come  from  is  a  matter  still  confined  to  the  province 
of  speculation, 

A  complete  justification  of  these  views  with  regard  to  Jupiter 
is  to  he  found  when  we  make  a  minute  telescopic  scrutiny  of  its 
surface :  arid  it  fortunately  happens  that  the  size  of  the  planet  is 
so  great  that,  even  at  a  distance  of  more  millions  of  miles  than 
there  are  days  in  the  year,  we  can  still  trace  out  on  its  surface 
some  of  the  characteristic  features. 

Plate  XI.  gives  a  series  of  four  different  views  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  It  has  been  copied  from  the  very  admirable  drawings  of 
this  object  made  by  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot  at  the  Astronomical  Obser¬ 
vatory  of  Harvard  College,  United  States.  The  first  picture  Bhows 
the  appearance  of  the  planet  on  February  2nd,  1872,  through  a 
powerful  refracting  telescope.  We  at  once  notice  in  this  drawing 
that  the  outline  of  Jupiter  is  distinctly  elliptical.  The  surface  of 
the  planet  usually  show's  the  remarkable  series  of  belts  here  repre¬ 
sented  ;  these  belts  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
equator  of  the  planet. 

When  Jupiter  is  observed  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  appearance 
of  the  belts  undergoes  some  changes.  These  are  partly  due  to  the 
regular  rotation  of  the  planet  on  its  axis,  which,  in  a  period  of  less 
than  five  hours,  will  completely  carry  away  the  hemisphere  we  first 
saw  and  replace  it  by  the  hemisphere  originally  at  the  other  side. 
But  besides  the  changes  thus  arising,  the  belts  and  other  features 
on  the  planet  are  also  very  variable.  Sometimes  new  belts  or  mark¬ 
ings  appear,  and  old  ones  disappear ;  in  fact,  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter  will  demonstrate  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  there 
are  no  permanent  marks  whatever  upon  the  planet.  We  are  here 
immediately  reminded  of  the  contrast  between  Jupiter  and  Mars  ; 
on  the  smaller  planet  the  markings  are  almost  entirely  permanent, 
and  it  has  been  possible  to  construct  maps  of  the  surface  with 
tolerably  accurate  detail;  a  map  of  Jupiter  is,  however,  an  im¬ 
possibility— the  drawing  of  the  planet  which  we  make  to-night  will 
be  different  to  the  drawing  of  the  same  hemisphere  made  a  few 
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weeks  hence.  In  this  respect  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 
appearance  of  Jupiter  and  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 

It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  spots  occasionally  appear  on 
the  planet,  which  seem  of  a  rather  more  permanent  character  than 
the  belts.  We  may  especially  mention  the  object  known  as  the 
great  Red  Spot,  which  has  been  a  very  remarkable  feature  upon 
Jupiter  since  the  year  1878,  and  is  probably  shown  on  some  of  the 
drawings  made  several  years  earlier. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  that  when  we  look 
at  the  surface  of  Jupiter  we  are  not  looking  at  any  solid  body.  The 
want  of  permanence  in  the  features  of  the  planet  would  be  intel¬ 
ligible,  if  the  surface  we  see  be  merely  an  atmosphere  laden  with 
clouds  of  such  density  that  onr  vision  can  never  penetrate  to  the 
interior  of  the  planet.  The  belts  especially  support  this  view ;  we 
are  at  once  reminded  of  the  equatorial  zones  on  our  own  earth,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  an  observer  sufficiently  remote  from 
the  earth  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  its  appearance  would  see  upon  its 
surface  more  or  less  perfect  cloud-belts  suggestive  of  those  on 
Jupiter.  A  view  of  our  earth  would  be,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  a  view  of  Jupiter  and  of  Mars.  In  the  latter  case  the 
appearance  of  the  permanent  features  of  the  planet  is  but  to  a 
trifling  extent  ever  obscured  by  clouds  floating  over  the  surface. 
Our  earth  would  always  be  partly,  and  often  perhaps  very  largely, 
covered  with  cloud,  while  Jupiter  seems  at  all  times  completely 
enveloped. 

From  another  kind  of  observation  we  are  also  taught  the 
important  truth  that  Jupiter  is  not,  superficially  at  least,  a  solid 
body.  The  period  of  the  rotation  of  Jupiter  around  its  axis  is 
derived  from  the  observations  of  certain  spots,  which  present  suffi¬ 
cient  definiteness  and  sufficient  permanence  to  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Suppose  one  of  these  spots  to  lie  at  the  centre  of  the 
planet’s  disc;  its  position  is  carefully  measured,  and  the  time  is 
noted.  As  the  hours  pass  on,  the  spot  moves  to  the  edge  of  the 
disc,  then  round  the  other  side  of  the  planet,  and  back  again  to  the 
visible  disc.  When  the  spot  regains  the  position  originally  occu¬ 
pied  the  time  is  again  taken,  and  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  is 
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on llod  (ho  period  of  rotation  of  the  planet.  If  JuPiter  we*  a 
solid,  and  if  all  those  features  were  fixed  u|«,n  its  surface,  then  it  i> 
perfectly  clear  that  the  time  of  rotation  as  found  by  anyone  spot 
would  coincide  precisely  with  the  time  yielded  by  any  other  spot ; 
but  this  is  not  found  to  lie  the  case.  In  fact,  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  each  spot  gives  us  its  own  special  period. 
Nor  arc  the  differences  very  minute.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
time  in  which  the  red  spot-  is  carried  round  is  five  minutes  longer 
than  that  required  by  certain  white  spots  near  the  equator,  while 
certain  small  black  spots  have  been  found  to  accomplish  the  journey 
in  even  two  minutes  less.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  globe  of  Jupiter,  so  far  as  we  can  see  it,  is  not  a  solid 
body.  It  consists,  on  the  exterior  at  all  events,  of  clouds  and 
vaporous  masses,  which  seem  to  be  agitated  by  storms  of  the  utmost 
intensity,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ceaseless  changes  of  the 
planet's  surface. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tempests  by  which  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  earth  is  convulsed,  are  all  ultimately  to  be  attributed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  the  heat  of  the  sun  which,  striking  on 
the  vast  continental  masses,  warms  the  air  in  contact  therewith.  This 
heated  air  becomes  lighter  and  rises,  while  air  to  supply  its  place 
must  flow  in  along  the  surface.  The  current  of  air  so  produced 
forms  a  breeze  or  a  wind;  while,  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
we  have  the  phenomena  of  cyclones  and  of  hurricanes,  all  ultimately 
due  to  the  sun's  heat.  Need  we  add  that  the  rains,  which  so  often 
accompany  the  storms,  have  also  arisen  from  the  sun’s  heat,  which 
has  distilled  from  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  the  moisture  by  which 
the  earth  is  refreshed  ? 

The  storms  on  Jupiter  seem  to  he  vastly  greater  than  those  on 
the  earth.  Yet  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s  heat  on  Jupiter  is  only  a 
mere  fraction,  less  indeed  than  the  twenty-fifth  part,  of  the  sun’s 
heat  on  the  earth.  It  is  incredible  that  the  motive  power  of  the 
appalling  tempests  on  the  great  planet  can  be  entirely,  or  even 
largely,  due  to  the  feeble  influence  of  solar  heat.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  led  to  seek  for  some  other  source  for  these  disturbances.  That 
source  appears  obvious  when  we  admit  that  Jupiter  still  retains  a 
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large  proportion  of  its  primitive  internal  heat.  Just  as  the  sun 
himself  is  distracted  by  the  most  violent  tempests  in  consequence  of 
his  internal  heat,  so,  in  a  lesser  degree,  do  we  observe  the  same 
phenomena  in  Jupiter.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  spots  on 
the  sun  are  usually,  in  more  or  less  regular  zones,  parallel  to  the 
equator  of  the  sun,  aud  in  this  respect,  not  dissimilar  to  the  belts 
on  Jupiter. 

It  being  admitted  that  Jupiter  still  retains  some  of  its  internal 
heat,  the  question  remains  as  to  how  much.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  the  heat  of  Jupiter  is  incomparably  less  than  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  brilliancy  of  Jupiter,  which  makes  it  an  object 
of  such  splendour  in  our  midnight  sky,  is  only  derived  from  the 
same  source  which  illuminates  the  earth,  the  moon,  or  the  other 
planets.  Jupiter,  in  fact,  shines  by  reflected  sunlight,  and  not  in 
virtue  of  any  brilliancy  of  his  own.  A  beautiful  proof  of  this 
truth  is  familiar  to  every  user  of  a  telescope.  The  little  satellites 
of  Jupiter  sometimes  come  between  him  and  the  sun,  and  they  cast 
a  shadow  on  Jupiter.  That  shadow  is  black,  or,  at  all  events,  it 
seems  black,  relatively  to  the  brilliant  surrounding  surface  of  the 
planet,  whence  it  must  be  obvious  that  Jupiter  is  indebted  only  to 
the  sun  for  its  brilliancy.  The  satellites  supply  another  interesting 
proof  of  this  truth.  A  satellite  sometimes  enters  into  the  shadow 
of  Jupiter,  and  lo  1  the  satellite  vanishes.  It  vanishes  because 
Jupiter  has  cut  off  the  supply  of  sunlight  which  previously 
rendered  the  satellite  visible.  But  Jupiter  is  not  himself  able  to 
offer  the  satellite  any  light  in  place  of  the  sunlight  which  he  has 
intercepted.* 

Enough,  however,  has  been  demonstrated  to  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  question  as  to  whether  Jupiter  can  be  a  body  in¬ 
habited  by  living  beings,  as  we  understand  the  term.  Obviously  it 
cannot.  The  internal  heat  and  the  fearful  tempests  seem  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  organic  life,  even  were  there  not  other  arguments 
against  it.  It  may,  however,  be  contended,  with  perhaps  some 
plausibility,  that  Jupiter  has  in  the  distant  future  the  prospect  of  a 
*  It  is  only  light  to  add  that  some  observers  believe  that,  under  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  points  of  Jupiter  have  shown  some  slight  degree  of  intrinsic  light. 
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i'li>rioiis  career  as  tlie  residence  of  organic  life.  The  time  will 
assuredly  come  when  the  internal  heat  must  subside,  when  the 
clouds  will  gradually  condense  into  oceans.  On  the  surface  it 
may  then  be  that  dry  land  will  appear,  and  thus  Jupiter  may  be 
rendered  habitable. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  planet  itself  we  now  turn  to  the 
interesting-  and  beautiful  system  of  four  satellites  with  which 
Jupiter  is  attended.  Wc  have.,  indeed,  already  found  it  necessary 
to  allude  more  than  once  to  these  little  bodies,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  more  formal  treatment  which  they 
are  now  to  receive. 


Fig.  51. — Jupiter  and  his  Four  Satellites  as  seen  in  a  telescope  of  low  power. 


The  discovery  of  these  satellites  may  be  regarded  as  marking  an 
important  epoch  iu  the  history  of  astronomy.  They  are  objects 
situated  in  a  remarkable  manner  on  the  border  line  which  divides 
the  objects  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  from  those  which  require  tele¬ 
scopic  aid.  It  has  been  stated  frequently  that  these  objects  have 
been  seen  with  the  unaided  eye;  but  without  entering  into  any 
controversy  on  the  matter,  it  is  sufficient  to  recite  the  well-known 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  Jupiter  had  been  familiar  to  the  un¬ 
aided  eyes  for  countless  centuries,  and  in  the  clearest  skies,  yet  no 
one  ever  discovered  the  satellites  until  Galileo  turned  his  newly- 
inveuted  telescope  upon  .them.  This  telescope  was  no  doubt  a  very 
feeble  instrument,  but  the  feeblest  instrument  is  quite  adequate  to 
show  objects  so  close  to  the  limit  of  visibility. 

The  view  of  the  planet  and  its  elaborate  system  of  four  satel¬ 
lites,  as  shown  in  a  telescope  of  moderate  power,  is  represented 
in  Fig.  51.  We  here  see  the  globe  of  the  planet,  and  nearly  in 
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a  line  with  its  centre  lie  four  small  objects,  three  on  side  and  one 
on  the  other.  These  little  objects  resemble  stars,  but  they  can  be 
distinguished  from  stars  by  their  ceaseless  movements  around  the 
planet  which  they  never  fail  to  accompany  during  his  entire  circuit 
of  the  heavens.  There  is  no  more  pleasing  spectacle  for  the  student 
of  the  heavens  than  to  follow  with  his  telescope  the  movements  of 
this  beautiful  system. 


3'rdiS^' 
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62. — Disappearances  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites. 

In  Fig.  52  we  have  represented  some  of  the  various  pheno¬ 
mena  which  the  satellites  present.  The  long  black  shadow  is 
that  produced  by  the  interposition  of  Jupiter  in  the  path  of  the 
sun’s  rays.  The  second  satellite  is  immersed  in  this  shadow, 
and  consequently  eclipsed.  The  eclipse  of  a  satellite  must,  not  be 
attributed  to  the  intervention  of  the  body  of  Jupiter  between  the 
satellite  and  the  earth.  This  occurrence  is  called  an  oeculiation,  ami 
the  third  satellite  is  shown  in  this  condition.  The  second  and  the 
third  satellites  are  thus  alike  invisible,  but  the  cause  of  the  invisi¬ 
bility  is  quite  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  eclipse  is  much  the 
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noi'c  sinking  phenomenon  of  the  two,  Ixitause  the'  satellite,  at  the 
n  ,>\eg,-s  mte  the  shadow .  n  still  at  some  apparent  distance 
f'xmi  ‘V  ed~e  or  H-o  ph  net,  and  is  thus  seen  .dearly  up  to  the" 

,  ,0.1..  nt  o<  (h,  rthjM-  In  oateftem  the  steelhte  in  passing 
hrlond  the  pirn*  .«  it  fho  'rav  ..t  h  .ip»,  ii.uu  e  close  to  the 
?,,,  Ii  ,1;,, ,  uni  fill  i  \  t  no  t  toil  t  till  light  of  the  satellite 
,  (h,  j  ]  ,vilh  i h*  «iun  i.^nni ‘n  as  thu  oi  cunence  of 

„n  odii'se  A  at  kite  ,ds  ,  i..iiiih  ^  a  i  *'  .  *coi  likable  situation 
when  it  is  .11  the  r.imw  1  tnuMt  m.i  tin  t,i  .  of  the  planet. 
The  bateUiti  „  in'  i  i  '  .  is.  to  see  under  such 

circumstances,  hut  the  beaut  uul  :-h.Kiow  v  loch  <t  casts  forms  a 
blimp  hiarl  ]  t  o-  .  >  ,>v.it  .he  satellite  may, 

iVixd  cimetim  s  .a  a  ,i  ’  .  .  id  m  t  even  though  &  . 

he  pai  a  teo’iy  if  >’  1  n  <  "  ‘  *  l  >k  planet,  so  far  as 

the  entl,  is  con  p<  \  .  e  '  n  -  I  n  1  ha-  been  already 
exhibited  m  Plate  M  ,  m  'e.  1  '  i  ■  th-  m  il!  div.  of  the  second 
satellite  nm  Ihr  edg  i  <b  ]  !  n,  <  wnb  .he  ^1.  ui  >w  is  a  well- 
marked  black  spot  on  its  surface. 

The  periods  m  which  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  revolve 
around  him  are  respective!  v.  1  day  Is  hr*.  27  nmi.  34-  secs,  for  the 
m  1  ••  di'  -  1 5  o  s  i  1  ,  1 .  j  '  l(  i,d  ;  7  dajs  3hrs. 

‘Amin  l.h=rs  Fi  (h.  tend  on  1  It  d  .v  U«  his.  32  min.  llsccs 
ioi  the  com ih.  "Vt  inns  ohsen e  chat  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter’s 
sy  v  nu  eh  m  ,c  i  q  ,d  (!,  m  tmi  <  t  <  m  mom  Even  the 

slowest  and  most  distant  satellite,  on  Jupiter  requires  for  each 
involute  on  1  than  nvo-thmte  ,  i  an.  ’mm  hmar  month.  The 
mnem.ost  satellite,  involving-  as  if  uoes  m  less  than  two  days,  .pre¬ 
sente  a  stukmo  sMKsol  eea-cle-s  md  npid  i  h  mires,  and  during 
wpiy  revolution  it  becomes  ecbpsid.  IV  a,-*  u  ,  irom  the  centre 
of  Jupitei  to  the  orbit  ol:  the  innermost  satellite  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  miles,  while  the  radius  of  the  out, .finest  is  a  little 
move  than  a.  million  miles.  The  second  of  the  satellites  proceeding 
outwards  from  the  planet  is  almost  the  same  size  as  our  moon  ; 
the  other  three  satellites  are  larger ;  the  third  is  the  greatest  of  all, 
and  has  a  diameter  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  moon. 

Among  the  many  interesting  astronomical  investigations  to 
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which  the  observations  of  Jupiter's  satellites  has  given  rise,  no 
doubt  the  most  celebrated  is  that  made  by  Roemer,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light. 

The  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  had  been  observed  for  many 
years,  and  the  times  of  their  occurrence  had  been  recorded.  At 
length  it  was  perceived  that  a  certain  order  reigned  among  the 
eclipses  of  the  satellites,  as  among  all  other  astronomical  pheno¬ 
mena.  "W  hen  once  the  laws,  according  to  which  the  eclipses 
recurred,  had  been  perceived,  the  usual  consequence  followed. 
It  became  possible  to  predict-  the  time  at  which  the  eclipses 
would  occur  in  future.  Those  predictions  were  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  predictions  were  approximately  verified.  Further 
improvements  in  the  calculations  were  made,  and  it  was  sought 
to  predict  the  time  with  still  greater  accuracy.  But  when  it. 
came  to  naming  the  actual  minute  at  which  the  eclipse  should 
occur,  the  predictions  were  not  always  successful.  Sometimes  the 
eclipse  was  five  or  ten  minutes  too  scon.  Sometimes  it  was  five  or 
ten  minutes  too  late.  Discrepancies  of  this  kind  always  demand 
attention.  It  is,  indeed,  by  such  discrepancies  that  discoveries  are 
often  made,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  is  that 
now  before  us. 

The  irregularity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  eclipses  was  at  length 
perceived  to  observe  certain  rules.  It  was  noticed  that  when  the 
earth  was  near  to  Jupiter  the  eclipse  generally  occurred  before 
the  predicted  time;  while  when  the  earth  happened  to  be  at 
the  side  of  its  orbit  away  from  Jupiter,  the  eclipse  occurred 
after  the  predicted  time.  Once  this  was  proved,  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  was  quickly  made.  When  the  satellite  enters  the  shadow 
its  light  gradually  decreases  until  it  disappears.  It  is  the  last 
ray  of  light  from  the  eclipsed  satellite  that  gives  the  time 
of  the  eclipse ;  but  that  ray  of  light  has  to  travel  from  the 
satellite  to  the  earth  and  enter  our  telescope  before  we  can  note 
the  occurrence.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  light  travelled  instan¬ 
taneously,  so  that  the  moment  the  eclipse  occurred  was  assumed 
to  be  the  moment  when  the  eclipse  was  seen  in  the  telescope. 
This  was  now  perceived  to  be  incorrect.  It  was  found  that  light 
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ment  of  the  velocity  of  light,  we  therefore  choose  for  our  measured 
distance  the  greatest  length  that  may  be  convenient.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  that  the  two  ends  of  the  line  shall  be  visible 
from  each  other.  A  hill  a  mile  or  two  away  will  form  a  suitable 
site  for  the  distant  station,  and  the  distance  of  the  selected  point 
on  the  hill  from  the  observer  must  be  carefully  measured.  The 
problem  is  now  easily  stated.  A  ray  of  light  is  to  be  sent  from 
the  observer  to  the  distant  station,  and  the  time  occupied  by  that 
ray  in  the  journey  is  to  be  measured.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  observer,  by  a  suitable  contrivance,  has  arranged  a  lantern 
from  which  a  thin  ray  of  light  issues.  Let  us  assume  that 
this  ray  of  light  travels  all  the  way  to  the  distant  station,  and 
there  falls  upon  the  surface  of  a  reflecting  minor.  Instantly  the 
ray  of  light  will  be  diverted  by  reflection  into  a  new  direction 
depending  upon  the  inclination  of  the  mirror.  By  suitable  adjust¬ 
ment  the  latter  can  be  so  placed  that  the  light  shall  fall  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upon  it,  in  which  case  the  ray  will  of  course  simply  return 
along  the  direction  in  which  it  came.  Let  the  mirror  be  fixed  in 
this  position  throughout  the  course  of  the  experiments.  It  follows 
that  a  ray  of  light  starting  from  the  lantern  will  be  returned  to  the 
lantern  after  it  has  made  the  journey  to  the  distant  station  and 
hack  again.  Imagine,  then,  a  little  shutter  placed  in  front  of  the 
lantern.  We  open  the  shutter,  the  rav  streams  forth  to  the  remote 
reflector,  and  back  again  through  the  opening.  But  now,  after 
having  allowed  the  ray  to  pass  through  the  shutter,  suppose  we  try 
and  close  it  before  the  ray  has  had  time  to  get  hack  again.  'W  hat 
Angers  could  be  nimble  enough  to  do  Ibis?  Lven  if  ihu  distant 
station  were  ten  miles  away,  so  that  the  light  had  a  journey  ten 
miles  in  going  to  the  mirror  and  ten  miles  in  coming  back,  yet  tie- 
whole  course  would  be  accomplished  in  about  the  nun*  thousandth 
part  of  a  second — a  period  so  short  that  even  were  it  a  thousand 
times  as  long  it  would  hardly  enable  manual  dexterity  to  ef.M-  tie* 
aperture.  Yet  a  shutter  can  be  constructed  which  shall  be  sutlicieutly 
delicate  for  the  purpose. 

The  principle  of  this  beautiful  method  will  be  siillieient  Iy  obvious 
from  the  diagram  on  the  next  page  (Fig.  5fl).  'ihe  figure  exhibits 
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of  the  velocity  of  light. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  can  tell  the  V(  ,{\  <■>(  light  either  by 
the  obscuration*  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  or  bv  expemnental  inquiry. 
Jt  we  take  the  latter  method,  then  we  are  entitled  to  deilnee  remark¬ 
able  astronomical  consequences.  We  can,  in  fact-,  employ  this 
method  for  solving  that  great  problem  so  .often  referred  to — the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun — though  it  cannot  compete  in 
accuracy  with  some  of  the  other  methods. 

Tue  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  are  so  considerable  that  a 
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sunbeam  requires  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  to  span  the  abyss 
which  separates  the  earth  from  the  sun.  Eight  minutes  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  duration  of  the  journey,  so  that  at  any  moment  we  see 
the  sun  as  it  appeared  eight  minutes  earlier  to  an  observer  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  fact,  if  the  sun  were  to  be  suddenly 
blotted  out  it  would  still  be  seen  shining  brilliantly  for  eight 
minutes  after  it  had  really  disappeared.  We  can  determine  this 
period  of  time  from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

So  long  as  the  satellite  is  shining  it  radiates  a  stream  of  light 
across  the  vast  space  between  Jupiter  and  the  earth.  When  the 
eclipse  has  commenced  the  little  orb  is  no  longer  luminous,  but 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  long  slender  stream  of  light  on  its  wa}r, 
and  until  all  this  has  poured  into  our  telescopes  we  still  see  the 
satellite  shining  as  before.  If  we  could  calculate  the  moment 
when  the  eclipse  really  took  place,  and  if  we  could  observe  the 
moment  at  which  the  eclipse  is  seen,  the  difference  between  the  two 
gives  the  time  which  the  light  occupies  on  the  journey.  This  can  be 
found  with  some  accuracy ;  and,  as  we  already  know  the  velocity 
of  light,  we  can  ascertain  the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth; 
and  hence  deduce  the  scale  of  the  solar  system.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remarked  that  at  both  extremities  of  the  process  there 
are  characteristic  sources  of  uncertainty.  The  occurrence  of  the 
eclipse  is  not  an  instantaneous  phenomenon.  The  satellite  is  large 
enough  to  require  an  appreciable  time  in  crossing  the  boundary 
which  defines  the  shadow,  so  that  the  observation  of  an  eclipse  is 
not  sufficiently  precise  to  form  the  basis  of  an  important  and 
accurate  measurement.*  Still  greater  difficulties  accompany  the 
attempt  to  define  the  true  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse 
as  it  would  be  seen  by  an  observer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  satellite. 
For  this  we  would  require  a  far  more  perfect  theory  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Jupiter's  satellites  than  is  at  present  attainable.  This 
method  of  finding  the  sun's  distance  holds  out  no  prospect  of  a 

*  Professor  Pickering,  of  Cambridge,  Muss.,  1ms,  however,  effected  the  important 
improvement  of  measuring  the  decline  of  light  of  tin-  satellite  iiudcrgcing  eclipse  by 
the  photometer.  Much  additional  precision  may  be  anticipated  in  the  results  of 
such  observations. 
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result  acnirale  to  t  hr  one-thousandth  1«H.  of  its  amount,  and  we 
may  discard  it,  inasmuch  as  the  oilier  methods  available  seem  to 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter  have  special  attractions  for  the  mathe¬ 
matician  who  finds  in  them  a  most  strikin';  instance  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  satellites  are,  of  course, 
mainly  controlled  in  their  movements  bv  the  attraction  of  the 
great  planet  ;  hut  they  also  attract  each  other,  arid  two  curious 
consequences  are  the  result. 

The  mean  motion  of  the  first  satellite  in  each  day  about  the 
centre  of  Jupiter  is  2O3°’48!)0.  That  of  the  second  is  101“‘8748, 
and  that  of  the  third  is  50o,3177.  These  quantities  are  so  related 
that  the  following  law  will  be  found  to  be  observed  : 

The  mean  motion  of  the  first  satellite  added  to  twice  the  mean 
motion  of  the  third  is  exactly  equal  to  three  times  the  mean  motion 
of  the  second. 

There  is  another  law,  which  is  of  an  analogous  character,  and  is 
thus  expressed  (the  mean  longitude  being  the  angle  between  a 
fixed  line  and  the  radius  to  the  mean  place  of  the  satellite)  :  If  to 
the  meau  longitude  of  the  first  satellite  we  add  twice  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  third,  and  subtract  three  times  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  second,  the  difference  is  always  180°. 

It  was  from  observation  that  these  laws  were  first  discovered  to 
be  true.  Laplace,  however,  showed  that  if  the  satellites  revolved 
nearly  in  this  way,  then  their  mutual  perturbations, -in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  gravitation,  would  preserve  them  in  this  relativ 
position  for  ever. 

It  follows  from  the  second  law  that  when  two  of  the  satellites 
are  in  line  on  one  side  of  Jupiter  the  other  satellite  must  be  in  the 
same  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  planet.  The  fourth  satellite 
does  not  enter  into  consideration  in  these  laws. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  remark,  that  the  discovery  of  Ju¬ 
piter  s  satellites  was  really  the  great  confirmation  of  the  Copernican 
theory.  Copernicus  had  asked  the  world  to  believe  that  our  sun 
was  a  great  body,  and  that  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planets  were 
small  bodies  revolving  around  the  great  one.  This  doctrine,  so 
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repugnant  to  the  theories  previously  held,  and  to  the  immediate  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  senses,  could  only  be  established  by  a  refined  course  of 
reasoning.  The  discovery  of  Jupiter’s  satellites  was  very  opportune. 
Here  we  had  an  exquisite  ocular  demonstration  of  a  system,  though, 
of  course,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  precisely  identical  with  that 
which  Copernicus  had  proposed.  The  astronomer  who  had  watched 
Jupiter’s  moons  circling  around  their  primary,  who  had  noticed 
their  eclipses  and  all  the  interesting  phenomena  attendant  on  them, 
saw  before  his  eyes,  in  a  manner  wholly  unmistakable,  that  the 
great  planet  controlled  these  small  bodies,  and  forced  them  to 
revolve  around  him,  and  thus  exhibited  a  miniature  of  the  great 
solar  system  itself.  “As  in  the  case  of  the  spots  on  the  sun, 
Galileo’s  announcement  of  this  discovery  was  received  with  incredu¬ 
lity  by  those  philosophers  of  the  day,  who  believed  that  everything 
in  nature  was  described  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  One  eminent 
astronomer,  Clavius,  said  that  to  see  the  satellites  one  must  have 
a  telescope  which  would  produce  them ;  but  he  changed  his  mind 
as  soon  as  he  saw  them  himself.  Another  philosopher,  more  pru¬ 
dent,  refused  to  put  his  eye  to  the  telescope  lest  he  should  see  them 
and  be  convinced.  He  died  shortly  afterwards.  ‘  I  hope,’  said  the 
caustic  Galileo,  ‘  that  he  saw  them  while  on  his  way  to  heaven.’  ”  * 


l>  Newcomb’s  Popular  Astronomy,”  p  336. 
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So  far  as  the  globe  of  Saturn  is  concerned,  we  do  not  meet  with 
any  features  which  give  to  the  planet  any  exceptional  interest. 
The  globe  is  less  than  that  of  Jupiter,  and  as  the  latter  is  also 
much  nearer  to  us,  the  apparent  size  of  Saturn  is  in  a  two-fold  way 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Jupiter.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that,  owing  to  the  greater  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun,  its 
intrinsic  brilliancy  is  less  than  that  of  Jupiter.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
certain  marks  and  bands  often  to  be  seen  on  Saturn,  but  they  are 
not  nearly  so  striking  nor  so  characteristic  as  the  ever-variable 
belts  upon  Jupiter.  The  telescopic  appearance  of  the  globe  of 
Saturn  must  also  be  ranked  as  greatly  inferior  in  interest  to  that 
of  Mars.  The  delicacy  of  detail  which  we  can  see  on  Mars  when 
favourably  placed  has  no  parallel  whatever  in  the  dim  and  distant 
Saturn.  Nor  has  Saturn,  regarded  again  merely  as  a  globe,  any¬ 
thing  like  the  interest  of  Yenus.  The  great  splendour  of  Venus  is 
altogether  out  of  comparison  to  that  of  Saturn,  while  the  brilliant 
crescent  of  Venus  is  infinitely  more  pleasing  than  any  telescopic 
view  of  the  globe  of  Saturn.  Yet  even  while  we  admit  all  this  to 
the  fullest  extent,  it  does  not  invalidate  the  claim  of  Saturn  to  be 
one  of  the  most  supremely  beautiful  and  interesting  objects  in  the 
heavens.  This  interest  is  not  due  to  his  globe ;  it  is  due  to  that 
marvellous  system  of  rings  by  which  Saturn  is  surrounded — a 
system  wonderful  from  every  point  of  view,  and,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  without  a  parallel  in  the  wide  extent  of  the 
universe. 

To  the  unaided  eye  Saturn  usually  appears  like  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Its  light  alone  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
criminate  it  from  many  of  the  brighter  fixed  stars.  Yet  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  Saturn,  and  they  knew  it  as  a  planet.  It  was 
included  with  the  other  four  great  planets— Mercury,  A  onus,  Mars, 
and  Jupiter — in  the  group  of  wanderers,  which  were  bound  to  no 
fixed  points  of  the  sky  like  the  stars.  On  account  of  the  great 
distance  of  Saturn,  its  movements  are  much  slower  than  those  of 
the  other  planets  known  to  the  ancients.  Twenty-nine  years  and  a 
half  are  required  for  this  distant  object  to  complete  its  circuit  of 
the  heavens ;  and.  though  this  movement  is  slow  compared  with  the 
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e  1  v  ikii-i1)  of  the  mate- 

rials  of  Jupiter,  and  % 
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dni'it)  h>  tb<  suppo  !<mu  th  n  wit  jvI  mat  is  Mdi  piesent  in 
Jupitei  to  <i  loiiskIoi  able  extent.  \\  e  can  api-iv  ihe  same  reasoning 
wih  still  oj^bi  u.ipji.sn  to  hmnn  dm  hg!  inoi-si.i  thi«  planet 
is  such  a*  to  Le  wholly  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  its 
g]ol.»e  is  constituted  of  solid  materials  at  all  comparable  with  those 
of  which  the  crust  of  our  earth  is  composed.  The  satellites,  which 
surround  Saturn  and  form  a  system  only  less  interesting  than 
the  renowned  rings  themselves,  enable  us  to  weigh  the  planet  in 
comparison  with  the  sun,  and  hence  to  deduce  its  actual  mass 
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relatively  to  the  earth.  The  result  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  It 
appears  that  the  density  of  the  earth  is  eight  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Saturn.  In  fact,  the  density  of  the  latter  is  less  than 
that  of  water  itself,  so  that  a  mighty  globe  of  water,  equal  in 
bulk  to  Saturn,  would  actually  weigh  more.  If  we  could  conceive 
a  vast  ocean  into  which  a  globe  equal  to  Saturn  in  size  and  weight 
were  cast,  the  great  globe  would  not  sink  like  our  earth  or  like  any 
of  the  other  planets ;  it  would  float  buoyantly  at  the  surface  with 
one-fourth  of  its  bulk  out  of  the  water.  We  thus  learn  with  high 
probability  that  what  our  telescopes  show  upon  Saturn  is  not  a  solid 
surface,  but  merely  a  vast  envelope  of  clouds  surrounding  a  highly 
heated  interior.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  suggestion  that  this 
planet,  like  Jupiter,  has  still  retained  its  heat  because  its  mass  is 
so  large.  We  must,  however,  allude  to  a  circumstance  which  perhaps 
may  seem  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  view  here  taken.  We  have 
found  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are,  both  of  them,  much  less  dense 
than  the  earth.  When  we  compare  the  two  planets  together,  it 
appears  that  Saturn  is  much  less  dense  than  Jupiter.  In  fact, 
every  cubic  mile  of  Jupiter  weighs  nearly  twice  as  much  as  ea<-h 
cubic  mile  of  Saturn.  This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  Saturn  is  the  more  heated  of  the  two  bodies.  Yet,  as  Jupiter 
is  the  larger,  it  might  more  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be 
the  hotter.  We  do  not  attempt  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy  ;  in 
fact,  in  our  ignorance  as  to  the  material  constitution  of  these  bodies, 
it  would  be  idle  to  discuss  the  question. 

Even  if  we  allow  for  the  lightness  of  Saturn,  as  compared 
bulk  for  bulk  with  the  earth,  yet  the  volume  of  Sal  urn  i>  m< 
enormous  that  the  planet  weighs  more  than  eighty  times  as  mm-li 
as  the  earth.  The  adjoining  view  represents  the  relative  sizes  of 
Saturn  and  the  earth  (Fig.  51). 

As  the  unaided  eye  discloses  none  of  those  marvels  by  which 
Saturn  is  surrounded,  the  interest  which  attaches  to  ibis  planet  may 
be  said  to  commence  from  the  time  when  it  began  to  ho  observed 
with  the  telescope.  The  history  must  be  briefly  alluded  to,  fur  it 
was  only  step  by  step  that  the  real  nature  of  this  complicated  object 
wafi  understood.  When  Galileo  completed  his  little  refracting 
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Fig.  54.— BeJative  Sizes  of  Saturn  and  Hie  Earth. 

hut  to  at  it  differed  from  any  other  telescopic  object,  inasmuch 
as  it  appeared  to  hun  to  be  composed  of  three  bodies  which 
always  touched  each  other  aid  always  maintained  the  same 
relative  positions.  These  three  bodies  wore  m  a  line— the  central 
one  was  the  largest,  and  the  two  others  were  east  and  west  of  it. 
There  was  nothing-  he  had  hitherto  seen  in  the  heavens  which  filled 
his  mind,  with  such  astonishment,  and  which  seemed  so  wholly 
inexplicable. 

In  his  endeavours  to  study  this  object,  thoroughly,  Galileo  con¬ 
tinued  his  observations  during  the  year  1 610,  and,  to  his  amazement, 
he  saw  the  two  lesser  bodies  gradually  become  smaller  and  smaller 
until,  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  they  had  entirely 
vanished,  and  the  planet  simply  appeared  with  a  round  disc  like 
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Jupiter.  Here,  again,  was  a  new  source  of  anxiety  to  Galileo. 
He  had  at  that  day  to  contend  against  the  advocates  of  the  ancient 
system  of  astronomy,  who  derided  his  discoveries  and  refused  to 
accept  his  theories.  He  had  announced  his  observation  of  the  com¬ 
posite  nature  of  Saturn ;  he  had  now  to  tell  of  the  gradual  decline 
and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  these  two  auxiliary  globes,  and  he 
naturally  feared  that  his  opponents  would  seize  the  opportunity  of 
pronouncing  that  the  whole  of  his  observations  were  illusory.* 
“  What,”  he  remarks,  “  is  to  be  said  concerning  so  strange  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  ?  Are  the  two  lesser  stars  consumed  after  the  manner 
of  the  solar  spots  ?  Have  they  vanished  and  suddenly  fled  ?  Has 
Saturn,  perhaps,  devoured  his  own  children?  Or  were  the  appear¬ 
ances  indeed  illusion  or  fraud,  with  which  the  glasses  have  so  long 
deceived  me,  as  well  as  many  others  to  whom  I  have  shown  them  ? 
Now,  perhaps,  is  the  time  come  to  revive  the  well-nigh  withered 
hopes  of  those  who,  guided  by  more  profound  contemplations,  have 
discovered  the  fallacy  of  the  new  observations,  and  demonstrated 
the  utter  impossibility  of  their  existence.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  in  a  ease  so  surprising,  so  unlooked  for,  and  so  novel.  The 
shortness  of  the  time,  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  event,  the 
weakness  of  my  understanding,  and  the  fear  of  being  mistaken, 
have  greatly  confounded  me.” 

But  Galileo  was  not  mistaken.  The  objects  were  really  there 
when  he  first  began  to  observe,  they  really  did  decline,  and  they 
really  disappeared ;  but  this  disappearance  was  only  for  a  time — 
they  again  came  into  view.  They  were  then  subjected  to  ceaseless 
examination,  until  gradually  their  nature  became  unfolded.  With 
increased  telescopic  power  it  was  found  that  the  two  bodies  which 
Galileo  had  described  as  globes,  or  spheres,  near  Saturn,  were  not 
really  spherical — they  were  rather  two  luminous  crescents  with  the 
concavity  of  each  turned  towards  the  great  central  globe.  It  was 
also  perceived  that  these  objects  underwent  a  remarkable  series  of 
periodic  changes.  At  the  beginning  of  such  a  series  the  planet 
was  found  with  a  truly  circular  disc.  The  appendages  first  appeared 
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„..,rn  ,lV  .,.,.10  V(,;U-«- .  ili/>n  tbev  lico-au  to  contract,  until  after  the 
hp-e  (>t  about  the  same  inno  Ihev  vtmiMicd  again. 
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tin  i  n>_  up  ji  i  he  globe,  and  lu~  •  %  pi  t'l.v  ■  r,  l  f  phenomena  was 
obi  amed  in  u.  very  philosophical  manner.  He  noticed  that  the  earth, 
the  van.  „od  tlw  non.  ,  i<  1  bed  a},  w  il  <  ’  ,  ,  and  lie  tlierefore 

lee.’']  d  it  ,  -  i  itM  d  i  ■  ,  ad  <  «  .  <  the  bodies  in  the 

j  d  ni  lohitm  ,il  uii"  ,  •>  a  -  n  i'P  *  I  it  r  irly  period  no 

ou-ei ,  it  .or1,  had  be  ii  n  i  o  •>  b  U  -■  i  b  Pny  jd  that  Saturn  was 
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gies  ol  be  s-of.va  p<  ihi 1  to  tv  a  avon  tb,iT  the  velocity  of 
i  f.iixon  omnld  bo  i  on  moi  d  ^  One  -'Petite  <  i  tvdnrn  was  already 

1  iio,in  to  revolve  m  a  i>c  md  <  f  "vcon  di>-,  1  o i,) o,  little  more  than 

balftnr  mu  .„  Uvyghoi’s  a  — .mod  -  and  P,  \ia«  entitled  to  the 
ar'  eniptmn — that  SOuiu  m  bl  ]i  da'  ,1’t  \  i  it  i  ted  rapidly  on  its 
,  i  .  1t  .  ic  rolv  ol  i  d  th  ■!  if  '„ph  jemurLible  appendages 
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if  uie  analog!  ol  biif.i.un  to  other  objects  in  t.h«  system  were  to  be 
in  any  thrice  ]jesmed  We  0  .mb], no-  n.  ,ir  Jupiter  which 
reiolie  mound  Inin,  W  e  see.,  nearer  home,  bow  the  moon  revolves 
aiuund  tlm  lanh.  V\  e  -ee  h-m  all  tie-  pbmfm  system  revolves 
ar  mud  the  s„n.  All  th,  n  .  m  delations  v  ,  ip  ,  res,  n|  to  llmghens 
when  Im  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  whether  the  curious  ap- 
pondaoc-  wei e  adu.ilh  uttn  lied  to  the  planet  or  wue  physically 
free  from  it,  tin  v  must  still  be  in  rotation. 

Provided  with  such  reasonings  it  soon  became  easy  to  conjecture 
the  true  nature  of  the  Saturnian  system.  We  have' seen  how  once 
every  fifteen  years  the  appendages  declined  to  invisibility  and  then 
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gradually  reappeared  in  the  form,  at  first,  of  rectilinear  arms  pro¬ 
jecting  outwards  from  the  planet.  The  progressive  development 
is  a  slow  one,  and  for  weeks  and  months,  night  after  night,  the 
same  appearance  is  presented  with  hut  little  change.  But  all  this 
time  both  Saturn  and  the  mysterious  objects  around  him  are  rotating. 
Whatever  these  may  be,  they  present  the  same  appearance  to  the 
eye,  notwithstanding  their  ceaseless  motion  of  rotation.  Now  what 
must  be  the  shape  of  an  object  which  satisfies  the  conditions  here 
implied  ?  It  will  obviously  not  suffice  to  regard  the  projections  as 
two  spokes  diverging  from  the  planet.  They  would  change  from 
visibility  to  invisibility  in  every  rotation,  and  thus  there  would  be 
ceaseless  alterations  of  the  appearance  instead  of  that  slow  and 
gradual  change  which  requires  fifteen  years  for  a  complete  period. 
There  are,  indeed,  other  considerations  which  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  objects  being  anything  of  this  character,  for  they  are  always 
of  the  same  length  as  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  planet. 
A  little  reflection  will  show  that  one  supposition — and  indeed  only 
one — will  meet  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  there  were  a  thin 
symmetrical  ring  rotating  in  its  own  plane  around  the  equator  of 
Saturn,  then  the  persistence  of  the  object  from  night  to  night 
would  be  accounted  for.  This  at  once  removes  the  greater  part  of 
the  difficulty.  For  the  rest,  it  was  only  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  ring  was  so  thin  that  when  turned  actually  edgewise  to  the 
earth  it  became  invisible,  and  then  as  the  illuminated  side  of  the 
plane  became  turned  more  and  more  towards  the  earth  the  appen¬ 
dages  to  the  planet  gradually  increased.  The  handle-shaped 
appearance  which  the  planet  periodically  assumed  demonstrated 
that  the  ring  was  not  attached  to  the  globe.  At  length 
Huyghens  found  that  he  had  the  clue  to  the  great  enigma  which 
had  perplexed  astronomers  for  the  last  fifty  years.  lie  saw 
that  the  ring  was  an  object  of  the  most  astonishing  interest, 
unique  at  that  time,  as  it  is,  indeed,  unique  still,  lie  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  hardly  demonstrated  the  matter  with  all  the 
certainty  which  it  merited,  and  which  he  thought  that  by  further 
attention  he  could  secure.  Yet  he  was  loth  to  hazard  the  loss  of 
his  discovery  by  an  undue  postponement  of  its  announcement. 


o|o  TUB  8  TORY  OF  TUB  UKAVBNS. 

](>«(  -soino  other  astronomer  might  intervene.  How.  then,  was  he  to 
winv  h-:;.  priori i.v  if  fho  discovery  should  torn  out  correct,  and  at, 
11k-  «ai,;r  f  imr>  he  enabled  (.,«  perfect  it  at  Ins  leisure  ?  He  adopted 
the  eonrse  not  tim>sv;-,l  at  the  tune,  id  making  his  first  announce¬ 
ment  in  cipher,  and  n«  .•or.linoJy,  on  March  oth,  H*»5t5,  he  pub- 
lis'ied  a  tm-l,  v.diieh  contained  the  lolJowmg  proposition: — 

<;,«o  <3  hoc*-:  .r  Jl 

iiMiii  1111  nan  r.r.mmnrmn 

(voo  l-r  q  it  s  t.Htt  uuuuu 

Perhaps  some  of-  those  curious  persons  whose  successors  now 
c]e\ oti  -onmh  id  i  tr  i  ,  ‘  h  i.  >  1  mo  have  pondered  on 
tins  i  nm-nei  -  -u<  m  in  . tompbd  to  decipher  it. 
But.  mu  -ni  ■■  i  [.'  ,  m.  v-  d  i  im*  learn  that  they 

-c  e  mu  ji  i  l  j  w  \  t  s  ,  <  <  si  pi-  was  thu’  secured 

to  Tirngheir  If  t  ^  d  i  7'  m  oov  wav  that  he  could 
devise,  and  he  iound  it  verificu  m  everv  detail.  He  therefore 
thought  Jha  it  '  s  p  --I1.  -  i  >  him  op,  ln'mr  1o  conceal  from 
the  no  Id  h  s  o  tat  !  s  mv  an1  .  .  .tuijlv  m  the  tear  1050 
■ — .boot  thu  v--,]  all  i  tin  ij  pn.m  e  .P  h.«  en  ptograph — 
he  announced  the  mmprecauou  of:  jt.  Bv  restoring  the  letters 
tf  b  ii  on  mo  I  i  i  i  _  no  nt  th  disovuv  was  enunciated  in 
the  m  lo  vine  Mum.-.  1  /  if/0  .  ,  /  in  ,  /  lino,  nnttquum 

< "u  nr  ,i  I  r,  i  ,  d’v\huh  mil  lv  translated  into 

the  sfil  me  ,t  —  ‘  Jim  |iumt  is  smo'.mlul  tv  i  shinier  flat,  ring 
evuj when  list  ut  1  on  P-  m,.  mi  n  d  in  the  ecliptic.” 

Huj-ghen»  Was  not  content  with  lsiorelv  demonstrating  how 
fully  this  assumpt  ion  explained  all  the  observed  nlicnomena.  He 
submitted  it  to  the  fuithei  and  most,  delicate  test  which  can  .be 
apple  d  to  am  asfinn,  •  ml  them}.  He  atbmptni  by  its  aid  to 
make  a  i  m  dn  non  the  ini  ilm  it  J  vvlmh  void  m  r  essarily  give 
his  tbeoiy  the  stamp  oi  tiuth.  From  his  calculations  he  saw  that 
the  pi  met  would  apj  c  i  uienlai,  about  Julv  m  \ugust-  m  1071. 
Tins  anticipation  was  practically  vended,  tor  the  ring  was  seen  to 
vanish  m  May  of  that  year.  No  doubt,  with  our  modem  calcula¬ 
tions  founded  on  long-continued  and  accurate  observation,  we  are 
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now  enabled  to  make  forecasts  as  to  the  appearance  or  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Saturn's  ring  with  far  greater  accuracy ;  but,  re¬ 
membering  the  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  planet  at  which 
the  prediction  of  Huyghens  was  made,  we  must  regard  its  fulfil¬ 
ment  as  quite  sufficient,  and  as  confirming  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
the  theory  of  Saturn  and  his  ring. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  having  thus  been  thoroughly  established 
as  an  astronomical  certainty,  each  generation  of  astronomers  has 
laboured,  and  successfully  laboured,  to  find  out  more  and  more  of 
its  marvellous  features.  In  the  frontispiece  we  have  a  view  of  the 
planet  as  seen  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  U.S.A., 
between  July  28th  and  October  20th,  1872.  It  has  been  drawn 
by  the  skilful  astronomer  and  artist — Mr.  L.  Trouvelot — and  gives 
a  faithful  and  beautiful  representation  of  this  unique  object.  To 
realise  from  the  plate  the  stupendous  size  of  the  whole  system,  it 
may'  be  remembered  that  the  volume  of  Saturn  is  700  times  that 
of  the  earth. 

The  next  great  discovery  in  the  Saturnian  system  after  those  of 
Huyghens,  showed  that  the  ring  surrounding  the  planet  was  marked 
by  a  dark  concentric  line,  which  divided  the  ring  into  two  parts — 
the  outer  being  narrower  than  the  inner.  This  line  was  first  seen 
by  J.  D.  Cassini,  when  Saturn  emerged  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
1675.  That  this  black  line  is  not  merely  a  black  mark  on  the  ring, 
but  that  it  is  actually  a  separation,  was  rendered  very  probable  by 
the  researches  of  Maraldi  in  1715,  followed  many  years  later  by 
those  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  who,  with  that  thoroughness  which 
was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  man,  made  a  most  minute  and 
scrupulous  examination  of  Saturn.  Night  after  night  he  followed 
it  for  hours  with  his  unrivalled  instruments,  and  considerably 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  planet  and  his  system.  He  devoted 
verv  particular  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  line  dividing 
the  ring.  He  saw  that  the  colour  of  this  line  was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  colour  of  the  space  intermediate  between  the 
globe  and  the  ring.  He  observed  it  for  ten  years  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  ring,  and  during  that  time  it  continued  to  present-  the 
same  breadth  and  colour  and  sharpness  of  outline-,  lie  was  then 
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•rn  -ide  of  the  ring.  There 
rv<]'oiiiIiti<r  both  in  appear- 
1 1 1 -  f: .  ell  on  the  northern 
i.,  ill.-  l.iot  that  Saturn  was 
thm-  anil  the  outer  edge  of 
edge  of  the  other.  At  the 
onli-  absolutely  indisputable 
rs  has  not  yet  been  yielded 
.tod  In-  Hersehel  would  be 
k  line  was  merely  a  part  of 
s.  and  composed  of  materials 
lit  than  the  rest  of  the  ring, 
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ivr.arently  only  one  satisfae- 
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a  point  of  light  nine 
If  the  ring  passed  i 


i  smaller  than  the  globe  and  rings  of  Saturn, 
i  front  of  the  star  and  the  black  line  on  the 
tar,  we  would,  if  the  black  line  were  really  an 
shining  through  the  narrow  aperture.  Up  to 
e.  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  submitting 


at  as  Saturn  is  now  in  a  position  well  suited  for  examina- 
as  there  are  now  so  many  telescopes  in  use  adequate  to 
the  subject,  there  may,  ere  long,  be  observations  made 
1  decide  the  question.  It.  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a 
star  would  be  suitable.  No  doubt  the  smallness  of  the 
I  render  the  observations  more  delicate  and  precise  if  tlie 
risible ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  star  will  be  thrown 
ist  with  the  bright  rings  of  Saturn  on  each  margin,  so 
s  the  star  were  of  considerable  magnitude  it  would  hardly 
It  lias,  however,  been  recently  observed  that  the  globe  of 
can  be,  in  some  degree,  discerned  through  the  dark  line; 
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this  is  practically  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  line  is  at  all 
events  partly  transparent. 

The  outer  ring  is  also  divided  into  two  by  a  line  much  fainter 
than  that  just  described.  It  requires  a  good  telescope  and  a  good 
night,  combined  with  a  good  position  of  the  planet,  to  render 
this  line  a  well  marked  object.  It  is  most  easily  seen  at  the 
extremities  of  the  ring  most  remote  from  the  planet.  To  the 
present  writer,  who  has  examined  the  planet  with  the  twelve 
inch  refractor  of  the  South  equatorial  at  Dunsink  Observatory, 
this  outer  line  appears  as  broad  as  the  well-known  line ;  but  it 
is  unquestionably  fainter  and  has  a  more  shaded  appearance.  It 
certainly  does  not  suggest  the  appearance  of  being  actually  an 
opening  in  the  ring.  It  rather  seems  as  if  the  ring  were  at  this 
place  thinner,  and  possessed  less  substance  without  being  actually 
divided. 

On  these  points  it  may  he  expected  that  much  additional  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  acquired  when  next  the  ring  places  itself  in  such  a 
position  that  its  plane,  if  produced,  would  pass  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun.  Such  occasions  are  but  rare,  aud  even  when  flew  do  occur, 
it  may  happen  that  the  planet  will  not  be  well  placed  for  observa¬ 
tion.  The  next  really  good  opportunity  will  not  occur  till  1907. 
In  this  case  the  sunlight  illuminates  one  side  of  the  ring,  while 
it  is  the  other  side  of  the  ring  that  is  presented  towards  the  earth. 
Powerful  telescopes  are  necessary  to  deal  with  the  planet  under  such 
circumstances;  but  it  maybe  reasonably  hoped  that  the  questions 
relating  to  the  division  of  the  ring,  as  well  as  to  many  other 
matters,  will  then  receive  some  further  elucidation. 

Occasionally,  other  divisions  of  the  ring,  both  inner  and  outer, 
have  been  recorded.  It  may,  at  all  events,  be  stated  that  no  such 
divisions  can  be  regarded  as  permanent  features.  Yet  their  exist¬ 
ence  has  been  so  frequently  enunciated  by  skilful  observers  that  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  have  been  sometimes  seen. 

It  was  about  200  years  after  Iluyghens  had  iirst  ottered  the 
true  theory  of  Saturn,  that  another  very  interesting  and  important 
discovery  was  effected.  It  had,  up  to  the  year  l'viO,  been  always 
supposed  that  the  two  rings,  divided  by  the  well-known  black  line, 
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comprised  the-  entire  ring  system  surrounding  the  planet  In  the 
year  just  mentioned.  Professor  lkmd,  the  distinguished  astronomer 
of  Camhridge,  Mass.,  startled  the  whole  astronomical  world  by 
the  announcement  of  his  discovery  of  a  third  ring  surrounding 
Saturn.  As  so  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  same  object  was 
discovered  independently  by  the  English  astronomer  Dawes.  This 
third  ring  Jay  just  inside  the  inner  of  the  two  well-known  rings, 
and  extended  to  within  about  half  the  distance  towards  the  body  of 
the  planet.  This  new  ring  is  therefore  of  considerable  size,  and 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position :  how  then  came  it  to  pass  that  it 
eluded  not  only  the  telescopes  of  Galileo  and  Huyghens,  but  many 
more  perfect  instruments  subsequently  constructed  ?  How,  in 
fact,  did  this  third  ring  succeed  in  escaping  the  penetration  of  the 
great  Sir  William  Herschel,  who  devoted  so  much  attention  to 
observing  Saturn  and  his  system  ?  The  third  ring  seems  to  be 
of  a  totally  different  character  to  the  two  others,  in  so  far  as 
they  present  a  comparatively  substantial  appearance.  We  shall, 
indeed,  presently  show  that  they  are  in  all  probability  not  solid 
— not  even  liquid  bodies — hut  still  when  compared  with  the  third 
ring  the  older  ones  are  of  quite  a  substantial  character.  They 
can  receive  and  exhibit  the  deeply  marked  shadow  of  Saturn,  and 
they  can  throw  a  deep  and  black  shadow  upon  Saturn  themselves  ; 
but  the  third  ring  seems  of  a  much  more  spiritual  texture.  It  has 
not  the  brilliancy  of  the  others,  it  is  rather  of  a  dusky  semi¬ 
transparent  appearance,  and  the  expression  “  crape  ring/'"  by  which 
it  is  often  designated,  is  by  no  means  inappropriate.  It  is  the 
faintness  of  this  crape  ring  which  led  to  its  being  so  frequently 
overlooked  by  the  earlier  observers  of  Saturn. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  when  an  astronomical  discovery 
has  been  made  with  a  good  telescope,  it  afterwards  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  same  object  to  be  observed  with  instruments  of 
much  inferior  power.  No  doubt,  when  the  observer  knows  what 
to  look  for,  lie  will  often  he  able  to  see  what  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  attracted  his  attention.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration  of  this  principle,  that  the  crape  ring  of  Saturn  has 
become  an  object  familiar  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  work 
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with  good  telescopes;  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  doubted  whether 
the  ease  and  distinctness  with  which  the  crape  ring  is  now  seen  can 
be  entirely  accounted  for  by  this  supposition.  Indeed,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  resist  the  supposition  that  the  crape  ring  lias, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  gradually  become  more  and  more  visible. 
The  supposed  recent  appearance  of  the  crape  ring  is  one  of  those 
arguments  now  made  use  of,  to  prove  that  in  all  probability  the 
rings  of  Saturn  are  at  this  moment  undergoing  gradual  trans¬ 
formation  ;  but  observations  of  Hadley  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
crape  ring  was  perhaps  seen  by  him  in  1720,  or  even  previously  by 
J.  J.  Cassini. 

The  various  features  of  the  rings  are  well  shown  in  the 
beautiful  drawing  of  Trouvelot.  We  here  see  the  inner  and  the 
outer  ring,  and  the  line  of  division  between  them.  We  see  in  the 
outer  ring  the  faint  traces  of  the  line  by  which  it  is  divided,  and 
inside  the  inner  ring  we  have  a  view  of  the  curious  and  semi¬ 
transparent  crape  ring.  The  black  shadow  of  the  planet  is  east 
upon  the  ring,  thus  proving  that  the  ring,  no  less  than  the  body  of 
the  planet,  shines  only  in  virtue  of  the  sunlight  which  falls  upon  it. 
This  shadow  presents  some  anomalous  features,  and  its  curious 
irregularity  may  be,  to  some  extent,  an  optical  illusion.  The 
drawing  contains  no  trace  of  those  other  and  finer  lines  which 
are  more  or  less  problematical,  but  it  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  planet,  under  good  seeing  conditions,  and  viewed  in  a  telescope 
of  considerable  power. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  depict  the  rings  of 
Saturn  can  only  represent  the  salient  features  of  that  marvellous 
system.  We  are  situated  at  such  a  great  distance  that  all  objects 
not  of  colossal  dimensions  are  invisible.  We  have,  indeed,  only 
an  outline,  which  makes  us  wish  to  be  able  to  fill  in  the  details. 
We  long,  for  instance,  to  see  the  actual  texture  of  the  rings,  and 
to  learn  of  what  materials  they  are  made;  we  wish  to  comprehend 
the  strange  and  filmy  crape  ring,  so  unlike  any  other  object,  known 
to  us  in  the  heavens.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  may  even  yet  he 
learned  under  all  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  our  position  ; 
there  is  still  room  for  the  labour  of  whole  generations  of  astronomers 
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Na in m  is  i e illy  an  altm  iu.2  hod)  and,  tin  nrion  ,  any  theory  as  to 
the  nature  of  Saturn's  ring  must  be  formed  subject  to  the  eon- 
id  tin  iii  n  it  rind  da  atri.H  l,d  b\  rim  g  ..antic  planet  situated  in 
its  interior. 

To  a  hasty  glance  nothing  might  seem  easier  than  to  reconcile 
the  phenomena  of  the  ring  with  the  attraction  of  the.  planet, 
ff  e  might  suppose  that  the  ring  stands  at  rest  symmetrically 
around  the  planet.  At  its  centre  (lie  planet  pulls  in  the  ring 
equally  on  all  sides,  so  that  there  is  no  tendency-  in  it  to  move  in 
oneway  rather  than  another;  and.  therefore,  it  will  stay  at  rest. 
This  w  ill  not  do.  A  rmg  composed  of  materials  almost  infinitely 
rigid  might,  possibly,  under  such  circumstances,  bo  for  a  moment 
at . rest :  hut  it  could  not  remain  permauent.lv  at  rust  anymore 
than  can  a  needle  balanced  vertically  on  its  point..  In  each  case 
the  equilibrium  is  unstable.  If  the  slightest  cause  of  disturbance 
arise,  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  the  ring  would  inevitably 
i.iL  in  upon  the  planet.  Such  causes  of  derangement  are  in- 
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cessantly  present,  so  that  unstable  equilibrium  cannot  be  an  appro¬ 
priate  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

Even  if  this  difficulty  could  be  removed,  there  is  still  another, 
which  would  be  quite  insuperable  if  the  ring  be  composed  of  any 
materials  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Let  us  ponder  for  a 
gnoment  on  the  matter,  as  it  will  lead  up  naturally  to  that  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  which  is  now  most  generally 
accepted. 

Imagine  that  you  stood  on  the  planet  Saturn,  near  his  equator ; 
over  your  head  stretches  the  ring  which  sinks  down  to  the  horizon 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  The  half-ring  above  your  horizon 
would  then  resemble  a  mighty  arch,  whose  span  was  about  a 
hundred  thousand  miles.  Every  particle  of  this  arch  is  drawn 
towards  Saturn  by  gravitation,  and  if  the  arch  continue  to  exist, 
it  must  do  so  in  pursuance  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  laws 
which  regulate  the  railway  arches  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  subsistence  of  these  arches  depends  upon  the  resistance  of 
the  stones  forming  them  to  a  crushing  force.  Each  stone  of  an 
arch  is  subjected  to  a  vast  pressure,  but  stone  is'  a  material  capable 
of  resisting  such  pressure,  and  the  arch  remains.  The  wider  the 
span  of  the  arch,  the  greater  is  the  pressure  to  which  each  stone  is 
exposed.  At  length  a  span  is  reached  which  corresponds  to  a 
pressure  as  great  as  the  stones  can  safely  bear,  and  accordingly 
we  thus  find  the  limiting  span  over  which  a  single  arch  of 
masonry  can  be  constructed.  Apply  these  principles  to  the 
stupendous  arch  formed  by  the  ring  of  Saturn.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  pressure  on  the  matei’ials  of  the  arch  capable  of  spanning 
an  abyss  of  such  awful  magnitude  would  be  something  so  enormous 
that  no  materials  we  know  of  would  be  capable  of  bearing  it.  Were 
the  ring  formed  of  the  toughest  steel  that  was  ever  made,  the 
pressure  would  be  so  great  that  the  metal  would  be  squeezed  like  a 
liquid,  and  the  mighty  structure  would  collapse  and  fall  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  planet.  It  is  not  credible  that  any  materials 
could  exist  capable  of  sustaining  a  stress  so  stupendous.  The  law 
of  gravitation  accordingly  bids  us  to  search  for  a  method  by  which 
the  intensity  of  this  stress  can  be  mitigated. 
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Sneh  it*  tne  perma  of  rotation  oi  the  outer  nnjr,  and. we  can  also 
attribute  to  too  inner  mig  a  relation  winch  will  partly  relieve  it 
bom  the  sfu=~  11k  ti » <  1 1  w  on.  ii  L  «m  h  ai  to  -i. stain.  Hut  we 
nmiP  adrr't  bm  tin  Mu.  ii* \  hi  hi  '  i  dH  wiimved.  Suppose 
that  the  outfci  mij*  i evolve  at  such  a  rale  ns  shah  he  appropriate  to 
imuluVi  tli  ma\  t>b  \  on  F  outn  cum  ,  t1  <  i  cntrifugal  force 
will  he  less  at  him  mtci mi  of  W  ring,  while  the  gravitation  will  be 
greater  ,  and,  hence,  va-st  stresses  will  he  set.  up  m  the  interior  parts 
of  the  on+m  nug  Oi  the  ring  t«,  udiv  ,d  „u,h  a  rate  as 

would  he  adequate  to  neutiah.se  the  gravitation  at  its  inner  margin  ; 
thci  -la  rentufngal  f.  me  at  the  out, t  part-,  will  lugdy  ,.K1.et,!  the 
giavitation,  and  theie  will  he  a  tendency  to  disruption  of  the  ring 
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outwards.  To  obviate  this  tendency  we  may  suppose  the  outer  parts 
of  each  ring  to  rotate  more  slowly  than  the  inner  parts.  This 
naturally  requires  that  the  parts  of  the  ring  shall  be  mobile 
relatively  to  one  another,  and  thus  we  are  conducted  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  perhaps  the  rings  are  really  composed  of  matter  in  a 
fluid  state.  The  suggestion  is  a  plausible  one,  and  superficially 
it  will,  no  doubt,  account  for  the  phenomena ;  each  part  of  each 
ring  can  then  move  with  an  appropriate  velocity,  and  the  rings 
would  thus  exhibit  a  number  of  concentric  circular  currents  with 
different  velocities.  The  mathematician  can  push  this  inquiry  a 
little  farther,  and  he  can  study  how  this  fluid  would  behave  under 
such  circumstances.  His  symbols  can  pursue  the  subject  into  the 
intricacies  which  cannot  be  described  in  general  language.  The 
mathematician  finds  that  waves  would  originate  in  the  supposed 
fluid,  and  that  as  these  waves  would  lead  to  disruption  of  the 
rings,  the  fluid  theory  must  be  abandoned. 

But  we  can  still  make  one  or  two  more  suppositions.  What  if  it 
be  really  true  that  the  ring  consist  of  an  incredibly  large  number  of 
concentric  rings,  each  animated  precisely  with  the  velocity  which 
would  be  suitable  to  the  production  of  a  centrifugal  foree  just 
adequate  to  neutralise  the  attraction?  No  doubt  this  meets  many 
of  the  difficulties :  it  is  also  suggested  by  those  observations  which 
have  shown  the  presence  of  several  dark  lines  on  the  ring.  Here 
again  dynamical  considerations  must  be  invoked  for  the  reply.  Such 
a  system  of  solid  rings  revolving  in  the  way  that  would  be  required 
is  not  compatible  with  the  laws  of  dynamics.  We  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  make  one  last  attempt,  and  still  further  to  subdivide 
the  ring.  It  may  seem  rather  startling  to  abandon  entirety  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  ring  is  in  any  sense  a  continuous  body,  but  there 
remains  no  alternative.  Look  at  it  how  we  will,  we  seem  to  be 
conducted  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ring  is  really  an  enormous 
shoal  of  extremely  minute  bodies ;  each  of  these  little  bodies  pur¬ 
sues  an  orbit  of  its  own  around  the  planet,  and  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  satellite.  These  bodies  are  so  numerous  and  so  close 
together  that  they  seem  to  us  to  he  continuous,  and  they  may 
be  very  minute — perhaps  not  larger  than  the  globules  of  water 
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Vl  ,,  1])(]  the  un  him  t'l.  \Y  i  'i  dt  1  >  the  multitude  of 

mm  >i  jm.ii’  ^  ulJ  (ojihixd  u  (Vo  .  n>'  n  ogion  of  the  system. 

lm.v»o  Ihesf  pWs  !  <  le  v  ,-^tly  i  <’  id  m  number,  and  the 
oil  it-  oi  the  nieyaSn  -v>  it  «U  nod  d  »  o  ami  oth.  nvise  adjusted, 
and  ive  should  have  a  n  l  on.  ,n  h.  >•  iho  -  o  ,  thus  producing  an 
anan^Lmeui  not  d'Winhi  !  ’•)  '  •  .  It  i  dinted  to  Saturn. 

On  a  not  he*  and  uidcv  t  -.u>\  n  r  *  t<  <’  u  .  the  heavens  present 

n-  with  ai  mi]  c-  i  g  ;<iui  e  >  '  n  a-  myriad  of  bodies 

forming  a  ring.  We  shall  in  n  .Hume  ehupTer  refer  to  that,  most 

o\tuisne  oIvjpc-,  jv  IS  I  dn  II  , ,  v  h  ,  h  a  \  a-t  zone  of  stars 

giidlnni  tho  (uhh  ho  "iii-.  h  ,  ni  -  u  ]  ise-  that  the  individual, 
points  foncem  (1K  MJl  i  If  >,  h  -  o.JI  ..ip-N  It  would  be 
moie  jpo  go  ethic  to  oj  ()os(  fiiat  V  \  i  in  splendid  suns,  perhaps, 
m  many  <u  es  nidlim.  m  i  mu  bo  i  -  ellmg,  our  own  sun. 
m  brilliancy.  But  even  admitting  this,  the  objects  forming 
tV  lyidV  Wav  ,n  Vieo-eU  -in.dl  wlnn  compared  with  the 
(hmonnon-  of  the  \  ,  t  ?  a  i  m  win.  i  'hi',  ,  ie  placed;  aud  to  this 
(out  at  hat  •"  my,  th1  ’  i  tin  m  ni  analogue  on  the  most 
stappi’doi,-  u  do  to  the  plim.  nr  a  e  «  ,  ,S  .  ,rn  -  un g. 

It  is  tempting  tu  linger  still  longer  over  this  beautiful  system, 
to  specuLte  cu  the  appeal  a  nee  which  the  ring  would  present  to  an 
inhabit  ant  of  Win,  1  , ,  wp ,  i me  n i  il  .  i  it  w  to  he  regarded  as  a 
pennanont  .eatuic  of  oiu  sisl-cm  m  iiie  same  wav  as  we  attribute 
permanence  to  our  mo  v,  nr  t,,  tV  f .  Tu  c  ol  Lq  iter.  Looked, 
at  f.om  era y  point  <d  wa.i’h  auc-v  n  i-  full  of  interest,  and 
it  provides  occupation  abundant  for  the  labours  of  every  type  of 
astionoinn  If  h<  hi  finm-lud  with  a  good  t.lt-c  .pc,  then  has  he 
ample  duties  to  fulfil  m  the  task  of  surveying,  of  sketching,  and 
of  measuring.  If  ]e  V  ont  0f  f  ho-e  u-,  ful  astronomers  who 
devote  then-  ainuies  ,10t  k  actual  tele-eon,-  work,  but  to  forming 
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calculations  based  on  the  observations  of  others,  then  the  beautiful 
system  of  Saturn  provides  copious  material.  He  lias  to  foretell 
the  different  phases  of  the  ring,  to  announce  to  astronomers  when 
each  feature  can  he  best  seen,  and  at  what  hour  each  element 
can  he  best  determined.  He  has  also  to  predict  the  times  of 
the  movements  of  Saturn's  satellites,  and  the  other  phenomena 
of  a  system  more  elaborate  than  that  of  Jupiter;  or,  lastly, 
if  the  astronomer  be  one  of  that  class — perhaps,  from  some 
points  of  view,  the  highest  class  of  all — who  employ  the  most 
profound  researches  of  the  human  intellect  to  unravel  the  dynamical 
problems  of  astronomy,  he,  too,  finds  in  Saturn  problems  which 
task  to  the  utmost,  even  if  they  do  not  utterly  transcend,  the 
loftiest  flights  of  analysis.  He  finds  in  Saturn's  ring  an  object 
so  utterly  unlike  anything  else,  that  new  weapons  of  analysis  have 
to  be  forged  for  the  encounter.  He  finds  in  the  system  so  many 
extraordinary  features,  and  such  delicacy  of  adjustment,  that  he  is 
constrained  to  admit  that  if  he  did  not  actually  see  Saturn's  rings 
before  him,  he  would  not  have  thought  that  such  a  system  was 
possible.  The  mathematician's  labours  on  this  wondrous  system 
are  at  present  only  in  their  infancy.  Not  alone  are  the  researches 
of  so  abstruse  a  character  as  to  demand  the  highest  mathematical 
genius,  but  even  yet  the  materials  for  the  inquiry  have  not  been 
accumulated.  In  a  discussion  of  this  character,  observation  must 
precede  calculation.  The  scanty  observations  hitherto  obtained, 
however  they  may  illustrate  the  beauty  of  the  system,  are  still 
utterly  insufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  that  great  mathematical 
theory  of  Saturn  which  must  eventually  he  written. 

But  Saturn  possesses  an  interest  for  a  far  more  numerous  class 
of  persons  than  those  who  are  specially  devoted  to  astronomy.  It 
is  of  interest,  it  must  be  of  interest,  to  every  eullivated  person 
who  has  the  slightest  love  for  nature.  A  lover  of  the  picturesque 
cannot  behold  Saturn  in  a  telescope  without  feelings  of  ihe  live¬ 
liest  emotion ;  while,  if  his  reading  and  reflection  haw  previously 
rendered  him  aware  of  the  colossal  magnitude  ol  the  object  at  which 
he  is  looking,  he  will  be  constrained  to  admit  that  no  more  remark¬ 
able  spectacle  is  presented  in  the  whole  realm  of  natural  scenery. 


TUF  STORY  OR  TUT  1WAVFNS. 


\\,  !,«,  ,n»n«](  i*  ii  so  1  mg  »v«  ilo  kw  m  .tmns  of  Saturn's 
qM,  «,  ,  n  oiih  am  a  \n\  loaf  i<  -  mint  *>fc  that  system  of 
',h1  j,  Vv„,,Mh<  pi. mi  i-  >fh  n'lt',1  U.  h  tve  already  had 
o'.iii  1.-  rliudi-  mo—  'han  “ii'-o  to  these  bodies;  it  only  remains 


H  v”'"  on  *ho  loth  of'  Ulnroli.  '  or.;.,  tint  the  first  satellite  of 
vaiulll  ,  j  f  ,/(!  Is  i  ulo-  pem  t  ration  we  owe 

flip  dispovni'v  .•>]’  Hip  ivw  tone  ot  the  no-  On  the.  evening  of 
(1)0  day  i  el  pi  i  o  1  to  Uny^huisni  >  v,u  nupi^  Saturn  with  a  tele- 
su>],p  utioli'vhd  vjih  ms  own  h  ,n  Tt  v  h<  t.  ho  observed  a  small 
si ai like  object  urn  tl  <  '*<  hi,  o  \t  n  ght  he  repeated  his 
oh  o  \  alums  and  d  v-s  f  ui>!  n.+  He  ^  o  v  accompanying  the 
j'nnH  n)  -if o  j,,nno  jl  n.hln  m  ■-  <!S  rill-  showed  that  the. 
little  ohjid  usu  >>\  ilmb  f  s~*  o,  i<\.d\ mg  around  him 
m  a  p-noo  of  to  Jsn  -  ’  n<n  J1  ■>  minus.  Such  was  the 
comnn  uunni  n,  o!  Ib.d  nun  n  ’>  n  '  uno  ,\oiies  of  satellites 

which  aonmimr  Srimn,  O  o  h,  o’  p  1)<y  wore  detected,  so 
tint  at  the  |>uc<  nl  tun,  no  feuu  tL.uj  014 In  ire  known  to  attend 
the  great  planet  through  Ins  wanderings.  The  subsequent  dis- 
oneius  n,’  Lum’i,  m  no  m-,  mile  l>v  JTuyghens,  for  lie 
abandoned  the  search  for  any  further  satellites  on  grounds  which 
sound  strange  to  modem  ears.  It  appears  that  from  some  principle 
of  symmetry,  Huvsrhens  thought,  that  it:-  would  accord  with  the 
tdn<  s-  of  flung-  ’hot  the  numb  x  jf  -at' lblts,  ,u  so,  ondaiy  planets, 
should  he  equal  in  .number  to  the  primary  planets  themselves. 
The  piii.na.ry  planets,  including  the  earth,  numbered  six;  and 
Huygheiw  diseovciy  now  brought  the  total  number  of  satellites 
to  he  also  nix.  The  earth  had  one.  Jupiter  had  four,  Saturn  had 
one,  and  the  system  was  complete. 

Nature,  however,  knows  no  such  arithmetical  doctrines  as  those 
which  Huygheus  attributed  to  her.  Had  he  been  less  influenced 


by  such  prejudices,  he  might,  perhaps,  have,  anticipated  the 
labours  of  Cassini,  who,  by  discovering  other  satellites  of  Saturn, 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  numerical  ,  equality 
between  planets  and  satellites.  As  further  discoveries  were  made, 
the  number  of  satellites  was  at  first  raised  above  the  number  of 
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planets ;  but  in  recent  times,  when  the  swarm  of  minor  planets 
came  to  be  discovered,  the  number  of  planets  speedily  reached  and 
speedily  passed  the  number  of  satellites. 

It  was  in  the  year  1071,  about  sixteen  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  first  satellite  of  Saturn,  that  a  second  was  discovered  by 
Cassini.  In  the  following  year  he  discovered  another  ;  and  twelve 
years  later,  in  1684,  still  two  more  ;  thus  making  a  total  of  five 
satellites  to  this  planet. 

The  complexity  of  the  Saturnian  system  had  now  no  rival  in 
the  heavens.  Saturn  had  five  satellites,  and  Jupiter  had  hut  four, 
while  at  least  one  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  named  Titan, 
was  larger  than  any  satellite  of  Jupiter.  The  discoveries  of 
Cassini  had  been  made  with  telescopes  of  most  portentous  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  length  of  the  instrument,  or  rather  the  distance  at 
which  the  object-glass  was  placed,  was  one  hundred  feet  or 
more  from  the  eye  of  the  observer.  It  seemed  hardly  possible 
to  push  telescopic  research  farther  with  instruments  of  this  cum¬ 
brous  type.  At  length,  however,  the  great  reformation  in  the 
construction  of  astronomical  telescopes  began  to  dawn.  In  the 
hands  of  Herschel,  it  was  found  possible  to  construct  reflecting 
telescopes  of  manageable  dimensions,  vastly  more  powerful  and 
vastly  more  accurate  than  the  long-focussed  lenses  of  Cassini.  A 
great  instrument  of  this  kind  forty  feet  loDg,  just  completed  by 
Herschel,  was-  directed  to  Saturn  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  1789. 
Never  before  had  the  wondrous  planet  been  submitted  to  a  scrutiny 
so  minute.  Herschel  was  familiar  with  the  labours  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  He  had  often  looked  at  Saturn  and  his  five  moons  in 
inferior  telescopes;  now  again  he  saw  the  five  moons  and  a  star-like 
object  so  near  the  plane  of  the  ring  that  he  conjectured  this  to  he 
a  sixth  satellite.  A  speedy  method  of  testing  this  conjecture  was 
at  hand.  Saturn  was  then  moving  rapidly  over  the  heavens.  If 
this  new  object  were  in  truth  a  satellite,  then  it  must  be  carried  on 
by  Saturn.  Herschel  watched  with  anxiety  to  see  whether  this 
would  he  the  case.  A  short  time  sufficed  to  answer  the  question  : 
in  two  hours  and  a  half  the  planet  had  moved  to  a  distance  quite 
appreciable,  and  had  carried  with  him  not  only  the  five  satellites 
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Again  another  long 
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d  i  id  for  almost  fifty  years 
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Siuh  is  at  |'iR->rh  iho  sWm-n  of  8, turn  us  v,e  know  it.  It 
sremscutuu  ili.it  u  ikm  bo  mu  mmo  -mdhtes  than  the  ample 
number  of  eight  J;ilrea^l \  discovered,  they  mint  be  objects  much 
mure  minute  than  th  .re  already  deleted,  Accomplished  observers, 
provided  with  telescopes  more  p.meiful  than  tluit  ot  Bond,  and  in 
some  cases  more  powerful  than  that  of  Lussell.  have  examined 
and  re-examined  this  object.  They  have  made  out  many  further 
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details  of  the  Saturnian  system,  but  no  further  satellite  has  been 
added. 

A  law  has  been  observed  by  Professor  Kirkwood,  which  con¬ 
nects  together  the  movements  of  four  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 
This  law  is  fulfilled  in  such  a  manner  as  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  it  arises  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  satellites.  We 
have  already  described  a  similar  law  relative  to  three  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  problem  relating  to  Saturn,  involving  as 
it  does  no  fewer  than  four  satellites,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  com¬ 
plexity.  It  involves  the  theory  of  Perturbations  to  a  greater 
degree  than  that  to  which  mathematicians  are  accustomed  in  their 
investigation  of  the  more  ordinary  features  of  our  system.  To 
express  this  law  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  daily  move¬ 
ments  of  the  satellites ;  these  are  respectively — 


II 

m 

IV 


Daily  Movement. 

.  262° -74, 

. .  190°‘7. 

.  131°-4. 


The  law  states  that  if  to  five  times  the  movement  of  the  first 
satellite  we  add  that  of  the  third  and  four  times  that  of  the  fourth, 
the  whole  will  equal  ten  times  the  movement  of  the  second  satellite. 
The  calculation  stands  thus  : — 

5  times  I.  equals  1911o-0 

III.  „  190°'7  n.  ...  262°-74 

4  times  IV.  ,,  62o°'6  10 

2627°'3  equals  2627"’4  nearly. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  verification  of  this  law;  hut 
the  task  of  showing  the  physical  reason  why  it  should  lie  fulfilled 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

Saturn  was  the  most  distant  planet  known  to  the  ancients.  It 
revolves  in  an  orbit  far  outside  the  other  ancient  planets,  and  until 
the  discovery  of  Uranus  a  century  ago,  the  orbit  of  Saturn  might 
well  be  regarded  as  the  frontier  of  the  solar  system.  Saturn  was 
indeed  an  object  worthy  to  occupy  a  position  so  distinguished.  Put 


the  story,  on  tub  heavens. 


w.  now  know  that  the  mighty  orbit  of  Saturn  does  not  extend 
to  tlie  ■'’naif, as  of  die  -  It  system,  a  vp!end<d  de-co  very,  lending 
to  owe  ctii]  mom  splendid.  Ins  vast  Is  extend*  d  the  boundary,  by 
'•ev^aling  two  tniwhf.v  planet..?,  revolving  m  own  telescopic  distance, 
fa!  i  id  side  ih*  pad  w  Sat.n  >1  This,  jbjt  <0-,  tene  not  the  beauty 
oi  Situ  in  ih  \  m  much  Ic-s  In  ilium  i  ij  ittendel,  they  are,  iudeed, 
in  no  sense  effective  U  loropic  p1*  ‘me-  ^e<.  thcs*.  outer  planets 
„a  al  n  an  mtew-tof  a  most  sjlu.J  aid  uni  likable  kind.  The 
discovery  of  each  s  «  classical  event  m  tin  In  story  of  astronomy, 
and  the  opinion  las  been  1  i  mitmno  *  md  Tah.ps  not  without  good 
reason,  that  the  discovery  of  NT  pu  v  J<  m*  ’c  1  emote  of  the  two, 
is  the  greatest  at1  wa  jei  t  ’  e  in;  nude  aoee  the  time  of 
Newton.  To  the  Je,e'  >>  ment  te  Uksl  u  subvenes  our  next  chapters 
must  be  devoted. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


URANUS. 

Contrast  between  Uranus  and  the  other  great  Planets— William  Herschel—  His 
Birth  and  Parentage— Hersehel’s  Arrival  in  England— His  love  of  Learning- 
Commencement  of  his  Astronomical  Studies — The  Construction  of  Telescopes — 
Reflecting  Telescopes — Construction  of  Mirrors— The  Professor  of  Music  be¬ 
comes  an  Astronomer— The  Methodical  Research— The  13th  March,  1781— The 
Discovery  of  Uranus— Delicacy  of  Observation— Was  the  Object  a  Comet  ?— 
The  Significance  of  this  Discovery— The  Fame  of  Herschel— George  III.  and 
the  Bath  Musician — The  King’s  Astronomer  at  Windsor — Caroline  Herschel — 
The  Planet  Uranus — Numerical  Data  with  reference  thereto — The  Four  Satel¬ 
lites  of  Uranus — Their  Circular  Orbits — Early  Observations  of  Uranus — 
Flamsteed’s  Observations — Lemonnier  saw  Uranus — Utility  of  their  Measure¬ 
ments — The  Elliptic  Path — The  great  Problem  thus  Suggested. 

To  the  present  writer  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  history  of 
Uranus,  and  of  the  circumstances  attending  its  discovery,  form  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  episodes  in  the  whole  history 
of  science.  We  here  occupy  an  entirely  new  position  in  the  study 
of  the  solar  system.  All  the  other  great  planets  were  familiarly 
known  to  the  ancients,  however  erroneous  might  be  the  ideas 
entertained  in  connection  with  them.  They  were  conspicuous 
objects,  and  by  their  movements  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  whose  pursuits  led  them  to  observe  the  stars. 
But  nowjve  come  to  a  great  planet,  whose  very  existence  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  lienee,  in  approaching  the  subject, 
we  have  first  to  describe  the  actual  discovery  of  this  object,  and 
then  to  consider  what  we  can  learn  as  to  its  physical  nature. 

We  have,  in  preceding  pages,  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
revered  name  of  William  Herschel  in  connection  with  various 
branches  of  astronomy;  but  we  have  hitherto  designedly  postponed 
any  more  explicit  reference  to  this  extraordinary  man  until  we  have 
arrived  at  the  present  stage  of  our  work.  The  story  of  Uranus, 


y ///',’  fSlUJlT  UF  TJW  IT  FAWNS. 


m  ,i,i,  i  i<  (>  ,,i  ill  <  \ o!tl - ,  i-  tlx  -,1<»rv  of  tlx  i  ally  career  of 
\\  ,j]| ,  ,,  Hu  <1x1  II  w  ji  id  !<  dike  imj 1 ! >!e  uixl ' undesirable 

\\  ,1  ,1,  (|n  i  i'.i  d'u  *  x  is  nsfii  nn'ixr,  was  born  at 
|jil(  ,  ,  i,  ;•  J!  f,i  ji  t  >\  m  pb  ix  d  man,  pursuing, 

j.„  . |,p.i)!\li->  jmannnr,  the  railing  of  a  1’rofessor  of  Music. 

H,  },  u  i,(  . ] v  »  j,  (hi<l  'i  ■‘‘uiiMn  W  ill ,a ni  was  the  fourth; 
■ni1  i<  >n-iv  h  >>otfd  t  hat  all  the  fa  truly  of  whom  any  record -hois 
i , ,  n  p,  in,-  ut  il  <  in  ii  f  i  !'i  ■  V  i  m-,<  i !  t,.li  iitsj  and  became 

n,,  nij  Hhed  puhmnus  I’J  a-  n  /  d  ,  I  li  s  iu\e  been  given  of 
tin,  mi,  ,(,lii  ^  iiiisilv.  i  Jt>'  in  i >  u  1  jtluib  < d  William,  of  the 
pule  di  i  i-  oi  in.uu  ,.i/|  n  j  bill.  |  l>i,  and  of  the  little 
Hu  t'.iiol.ni,  d'M ,u  i  ’  bin  p.t-  i  >r  an  illustrious  career. 
Y\  ilham  c  un  lull,’!'1  11  ib  t  i.  f.  nj  tearb  him  in  the 

ni  dm  ii  i  In  mho-'  b  S:l'  H  ffi,  .  i,i  ,hi  age  of  fourteen  he 

u  is  ah  <  ui)  (omul  el  juiu’t  Mi  tno  >hoc  and  the  viol.  He 

o„,  cur,  cel  m  lb  *'  mil  a  b.  h  .  ,d  Hmo\ei.  and  was  also  a 
ui  ii'bi'i  oi  il  <  V  ,i  1  of  Ihe  liarvu on  ,n  1  Haul-.  Troublous  times 
were  soon  to  break  tip  HerseheVs  family.  The  French  invaded 
jT  iiKuei  the  Ibniounan  Hmi  E  vue  .Hutbioun  in  the  battle  of 
Hasten  bock,  and  young  M  ill  taut  Jlersehe!  had  some  unpleasant 
experience  of  actual  warfare.  He  was  not  wounded,  but  after 
ji-ii-  mi>  the  ninlif  m  a  >bicl  ,  b<  do  uhd  that  he  would  make  a 
change  in  ms  piok-tshion.  Ills  method  of  doing  so  is  one  which 

1 11-  mo  i  >1  hi  i r  c..i,  he  ovu'i  t“d  t  '  defend  ;  for,  to  speak 

plainly ,  he  utabcled,  aud  succeeded  m  making  bis  (escape  to  England. 
Ji  x&lib  1  inuiujii  b  n  bk  mffionffi  tint  on  llemdieFs  first  visit 
to  Ku>6  GtOigc  HI  m  c  0  n  iwcnU  mi  -  afb rwaids, his  pardon 
u as  handed  bun  by  the  Ivmg  hunself.  written  out  m  due  form. 

At  the  age  cu  niriutfcun,  the  voting  musician  began  to  seek 
1m  loti  une  It  ins  p,  i  soon  m  England,  lie  met  at,  first  with 
very  conudci  >1  h  hud  lip  but  industry  and  skill  conquered  all 
difficulties,  and  by  the  time  lie  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he 
was  hhorougmy  settled  m  England,  and  doing  well  in  his  pro- 
less i on.  In  the  year  1766,  we  find  Herschel  occupying  a  position 
of  some  distinction  in  the  musical  world:  he  had  become  the 
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organist  of  the  Octagon  Chapel  at  Bath,  and  his  time  was  fully 
employed  in  giving  lessons  to  his  numerous  pupils,  and  with  his 
preparation  for  concerts  and  for  oratorios. 

Notwithstanding  his  busy  professional  life,  Herschel  still  re¬ 
tained  that  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  which  he  had  when  a 
boy.  Every  moment  he  could  snatch  from  his  musical  engage¬ 
ments  was  eagerly  devoted  to  study.  In  his  desire  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  theory  of  music,  he 
had  occasion  to  learn  mathematics ;  from  mathematics  the  transition 
to  optics  was  a  natural  one ;  and  once  he  had  commenced  to  study 
optics,  he  was  of  course  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  telescope, 
and  thence  to  astronomy  itself. 

His  beginnings  were  made  on  a  very  modest  scale.  It  was 
through  a  small  and  imperfect  telescope  that  the  great  astronomer 
obtained  his  first  view  of  the  celestial  glories.  No  doubt  he  had 
often  before  looked  at  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night,  and  admired 
the  thousands  of  stars  with  which  it  was  adorned  ;  but  now,  when 
he  was  able  to  increase  his  powers  of  vision  even  to  a  slight  extent, 
he  obtained  a  view  which  fascinated  him.  The  stars  he  saw  before, 
he  now  saw  far  more  distinctly;  but  more  than  this,  he  found  that 
myriads  of  others  previously  invisible  were  now  revealed  to  him. 
Glorious,  indeed,  is  this  spectacle  to  any  one  who  possesses  a  spark 
of  enthusiasm  for  natural  beauty.  To  Herschel  this  view  im¬ 
mediately  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  His  success  as  a 
Professor  of  Music,  his  oratorios  and  his  pupils,  were  speedily  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  absorb¬ 
ing  pursuit  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  sciences. 

Herschel  could  not  remain  contented  with  the  small  and 
imperfect  instrument  which  first  interested  him.  Throughout  his 
career  he  determined  to  see  everything  for  himself  in  the  best 
manner  which  his  utmost  powers  could  command,  lie  at  once 
determined  to  have  a  better  instrument,  and  lie  wrote  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  optician  in  London  with  a  view  of  purchasing  one.  Hut 
the  price  which  the  optician  demanded  seemed  more  than  Herschel 
thought  he  could  or  ought  to  give.  Instantly  his  determination 
was  taken.  A  good  telescope  he  must  have,  and  as  lie  could  not 
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Irn-  mo  he  ve-olvod  to  make  one.  It  was  nlike  fortunate,  both 
j,„  H,  i  Ini  lt.,d  fo  -neim  ltd  mhuiisI.iim  ,  uopelhd  Inm  to 
tin  Hui'ni'im  h  t  if  fn^si-bl  li  m  .hipimiDMiin  wai  tlie 
fn'-apu^  I  Tlnl  in  i<  (<  b  1  l)‘h  '’nil  \fdda^  midnight, 
should,  without  orovious  training,  ^.\ p< in  * I  in  a  task  whue 

tin  i-nobo  t  ne  <  l1  mod  awl  .  mi  d  !  il  o'-’ep  md.siemed  indeed 
mlikdv  iml  oiimw'  n  md  „<i.  in  )  e  w  no  m-upeiahle  diffi- 
cnliie®  From  conducting  a  brilliant  cancel t-  m  Bath,  when  that 
uly  am  at  tin  height  ol  it-  lame  IB  In  i  oot  Id  nmh  home,  and 
without  e\en  delaying  ’o  til  H  Inshn-  ’uiili-  he  would  plunge 
nifoie  ininnil  Libmn,  f  le'nv-j-  i  '  i  -md  polishing  lenses. 
JNTo  oMiimvt  o"  -Id  e  n  '  uni,  <  ,>1  ibscilnd  in  a  piojeet 
ioi  turning  nyd  edu  j  i1  ur’  II  .<  m  Iin  defeimmahon  to 

b?vc  a  tKoi«  II  tnn  .oie  J  1.  'in  n’<  a  laboratory ,  of 
Ji i<=  maw  mg-  <oi  Ik  n  ul  a  t  i  >'  op  Turning  lathe® 
wen  1 1n  iinmioi’  I  1  is  hi  i  ,  m  \  telescope  he  mu^t  have, 
and  as  he  progressed  he  determined,  not  mm-  that  he  should  have 
a  good  hk  fojit  hut  a  >o>  m  hn  ird  as  sin  cess  cheered  his 
rffo'tshe  dtinakh  nco  edu1  m  em-ttui1!  4  the  gieatest  teles¬ 
cope  that,  the  world  Had  up  to  that  time  ever  seen.  Though  it  is  as 
nn  Astiononmi  +],n  ,ce  n- c  1  emed  m,l  III  wliel,  tot  we  must 
cl-ame  that,  ova  o-  a  h  lm,  na  m.thi 1 ,  gmit  lame  and  no  small 
eke1  e  of  c  inn  <  <jr>i  sue  1  s  iiicwd  a  upon  Inm.  When  the 
noikl  ,  pm  to  111  g  with  ’h  <  1  ,  >us  djs  mi  us  of  Tlei-chel,  and 
when  it  was  known  that  the  Bath  musician  had  made  these 
di'finene  wth  1  ele"-'  o]o  hi  h  won  ih  v  ik  of  his  owm  hands, 
a  demand  spiting  up  tor  instruments  01  Jus  construction.  It-  is 
stated  that  Ik,  made  upwards  oi  eightv  large  1  eleseopcs,  aR  well  as 
inaup  others  of  smaller  siy.e,  Several  of  these  instruments  were 
pinch  w  dip  foreign  ]’,u  o-  and  pokni.de-  v  Hclmc  never  heard 

*  JMiKi  firm  “  I'l  tot  (  V  s  <  1  1  , ,  '  U  1  1  ,  Moth  V,J  „  ,  p  104. 

“TnUicvul7%  It  in  n  tn  .  1 ‘li  ilKoc  111  U,  ,  ,  1  ,  ,um  M  ,s  pi.  asrd  to 

s--ul  is  i  jj  r  it  I  th  J  in  -  r  ]  n  ui  .  i  i +r  1 1.  *1  1 1 ms;  tali m ope 

ui.-tmiini  1a  -11  WiUi  n  T]r,  u>  !  If, .  wr  ,  j,  ,  Mi  liim-J  to  tiy  its 

1'OMi'-,  mull  nmoisM  ti  e  i  ntlu  ho  l1  <  \  i  u  ‘  l  i  m  to  l-u>-W-S«lo 

illtu  IV  cml  ins  at  llic  tme  nMn.,  'li'  1  <-  l  n  „  ui  Oldman  an- 
I  l’rd;  "d  I'-’  1  l'1-  c  iwniMi  oan,R  ti.  V  i  .  rnpOA-il  h.  l  <U 

urt_t.j  !...  obuiu-j;  t!i-  luOui,.  pianist's,  and  stars ;  anil  mow  than  tins,  m  inquiring 
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that  any  of  these  illustrious  personages  became  assiduous  or  cele¬ 
brated  astronomers,  but,  at  all  events,  they  seem  to  have  paid 
Herschel  handsomely  for  his  skill,  so  that  by  the  sale  of  large 
telescopes  he  was  able  to  realise  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  fortune 
in  the  moderate  horizon  of  the  man  of  science. 

The  instruments  made  by  Herschel  were  entirely  of  that  class 
which  we  have  already  described  in  an  earlier  chapter  under  the 
title  of  Reflecting  Telescopes.  These  instruments  were  known  long 
before  Herschel'’ s  time.  It  wras,  however,  left  for  him  to  discover 
the  means  by  which  they  could  be  constructed  of  large  size, 
while  he  also  wrought  the  specula  with  unprecedented  care.  The 
success  of  a  telescope  of  this  kind  mainly  depends  upon  the  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  the  speculum  receives  that  particular  shape 
which  is  necessary  if  every  ray  of  light  is  to  travel  to  its  precise 
destination.  The  methods  of  Herschel  are  not  very  fully  known  ; 
he  never  published  them  with  the  same  degree  of  detail  as  was  sub¬ 
sequently  given  to  the  world  by  Lord  Rosse  and  by  Lassell,  when 
they  described  their  experience  in  following  up  the  path  which 
Herschel  had  indicated.  It  seems,  however,  that  Herschel  relied, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  upon  manual  skill  rather  than,  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  did,  on  mechanical  contrivance.  It  is  narrated  how,  during 
the  critical  operation  of  polishing  one  of  the  great  mirrors,  Herschel 
has  sat  with  his  hands  on  the  mirror  for  very  many  hours  consecu¬ 
tively.  On  such  occasions  he  .was  constantly  tended  by  the  ever- 
faithful  sister  Caroline,  who  sat  by  his  side  to  place  the  necessary 
food  between  his  "lips,  and  to  beguile  the  time  by  reading  the 
“Arabian  Nights.”  What  could  be  more  appropriate  reading  for 
such  an  occasion  than  the  story  of  Aladdin  ?  The  wonders  which 
Aladdin  saw  when  he  polished  his  lamp  may  well  be  compared  with 
what  Herschel  saw  when  he  had  polished  his  mirror. 

Up  to  the  present  point  of  our  narrative,  we  have  seen 

into  the  state  of  astronomy  in  her  dominions.  Then  it  was  thaf  Korniiov^y  set 
before  the  Imperial  viow  the  Academy's  idea  of  removing  their  oli-<  rvatoi  v,  detail¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for,  and  (he  advantages  of,  such  a  proceeding.  ( mn  i"ii>oy  did  the 
‘  Semiramis  of  the  North,’  the  ‘Polar  Star,’  inter  into  all  these  particulars,  and 
warmly  approve  of  the  project;  hut  death  closed  her  career  within  a  lew  wv.  ka 
after,  and  prevented  her  execution  of  the  design.” 


jjTi  SPOEY  Ul'  THE  HE  E  EhS 


<  !< } ,il *it‘  n  uowji  in  his 
•rtf.  the  west  of.  Eng- 
nrcupn'.f.ion-  of  Ins  spare 
< i,i  -<  w  ]i>>  knew  and 
i  1 ,  ~  \  that  Herschel 
imUmnent  built 
n  <"  nij.j  l  non  wit  h 
ci  In  f 's.perienced 
maker.  Night,  after 
,1  t  r  mi ‘tin  r  ,  at  one 
i  ,it  aiiothei  he  was 
lUhtfU  defect  s  in  the 
uu  t  '1  at  the  highest 
i  ;■  u’lii  that  he  was 
o  attracted  to  him  a 
"  attached  to  science. 
'  n.  i  <d  \\  illiain 
i  -i  f- mid,  was  eba- 
iho  mountains  in  the 
in ,  mon  to  bung  his 
!  i  -e  to  enable  him 
u  buppmod  to  pass 
-  i.d  sjectade  of  an 
ud  of  night,  using  a 
nil.  Having  a  love 
i  ’  U  ok  1ik  o\ e  from 
!o  1  .  \  .  a  mi  w  of  the 
Eioli.ibb  Heischel  at 
,  who  eared  lor  such 
W  u  ,  n.  who  at  once 
i  a  nib]  i]i  wliH  h  bore 

'huh  was  to  witness 
me  -i\  or  s-\i  n  years’ 
ml  i  um jib  fed  a  tele- 
h  greatlj  mhtior  in 
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point  of  size  to  those  whii-h  he  afterwards  erected.  With  this 
telescope  Hersehel  oonimeiieed  a  methodical  piece  of  observation. 
He  formed  the  scheme  of  systematically  examinin';  all  the  stars 
which  were  above  a  certain  degree  of  brightness.  It  docs  not  quite 
appear  what  object  Hersehel  proposed  to  himself  when  he  under¬ 
took  this  labour,  but,  in  any  ease,  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated 
the  extraordinary  success  with  which  the  Work  was  to  be  crowned.  In 
the  course  of  this  review,  the  telescope  was  direc  ted  to  a  star ;  that  star 
was  examined;  then  another  was  brought  into  the  field  of  view,  and 
it  toe.  was  examined.  Every  star  under  such  circumstances  merely 
shows  itself  as  a  point  oi  light ;  the  point  mav  be  brilliant  or  not, 
according  as  the  star  is  bright  or  nut  ;  the  point  will  also,  of  course, 
show  the  colour  of  the  star,  but  it  cannot  show  anv  recognisable  size 
or  shape.  The  greater,  in  fact,  the  perfection  of  the  telescope,  the 
smaller  is  the  telescopic  image  of  a  star. 

How  many  stars  Ilerschel  looked  at  in  this  review,  we  are  not 
told ;  but  at  all  events,  on  the  ever-memorable  night  of  the  loth 
of  March,  1 7 >  1,  he  was  pursuing  his  self-allotted  task  among  the 
stars  in  the  constellation  Gemini.  Doubtless  one  star  after  another 
was  admitted  to  view,  and  was  allowed  to  pass  away.  At  length, 
however,  a  star  was  placed  in  the  Held  which  differed  from  every 
other  star.  It  was  not  a  mere  point  of  light;  it  had  a  minute,  but 
still  a  perfectly  recognisable,  disc.  We  say  the  disc  was  perfectly 
recognisable,  but  we  should  be  careful  to  add  that  it  was  so  to  the 
delicate  eye  of  Hersehel  alone.  Other  astronomers  had  often  seen 
this  object  before.  It  had  actually  been  most  deliberately  and 
carefullv  measured  no  fewer  than  seventeen  times  on  former  oc¬ 
casions  before  the  Bath  musician,  with  his  home-made  telescope, 
looked  at  it.  Hersehel  perceived  that  this  object  was  not  what 
previous  astronomers  had  supposed  it  to  be;  it  teas,  indeed,  not  a 
star  at  all.  Even  after  the  discovery  was  made,  and  when  well- 
trained  observers  with  good  instruments  looked  again  under  the 
direction  of  Hersehel  at  this  object,  one  after  another  has  home 
testimony  to  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  IlerseheFs  perception, 
which  enabled  him  almost  at  the  first  glance  to  discriminate  between 
this  object  and  a  star. 


2U1  TJIE  8 TOBY  01  Hit'  !IV  tl'EXR 

If  not  «star,  what,  then,  con kl  it  be  ?  The  first  stop  to  enable' 
thhi  to  be  answered  ne  t-,  ohsnre  the  body  for  some 

time  Tin*  IWeliel  did.  Uc  looked  at  it,  one  niffht  after  another, 
•ivul  «oou  ir-  •hVoY'Uvd  another  most  j- n udamen tnl  di fference  between 
tldf  obje.  l  i  nd  <iu  <  •dienys  M  <r.  The  *fn«  mo,  of  course,  eharac- 
terisi  I  "by  their  f.xity  but  tl,i=  obh  .-t  m.i  :i\ul  ;  night  after 
m>ht  the  nW  it  oecuj.u  J  di  o.^ed  r  iri>  j.-peet  l<>  the  stars.  Xo 
]01VT,;r  could  there  be  auv  doubt  that  this  body  was  a  member  of 
the  s'Lr  m  Tens,  ard  that  an  intcie-iiug  d'-mvry  had  been  made; 
mnav  months  however  elapsed  before  Hovsebe!  knew -the  real  merit 
of  his  achievement,  Tt  do,  s  u,,t  m_o.,,  a!  i  r- <  t,  have  occurred  to 
lum  that  ho  had  ma  V  tb“  -oy,,|,  -b  <- ■  on  cf  another  mighty 
jdaOLl  rei-thing  entsiue  tube  i>;  1).  iT-iUot  at  first  that  it  could 
only  be  a  comet  X.,  d  nU  .  m  >!  ,■  <  i  <  ,>k,  r cry  different  from 
the  ordinary  eopcepvmo  oi  a,  comei .  which  ;s  <teCc, rated  with  a  tail. 
It  was  not.  however,  so  eni  irelv  cl  ifl  event  from  some  forms  of  tele¬ 
scopic,  comet  as  to  make  the  sugerostion  oi:  its  Wmjr  a  body  of. this 
kind  unlikely;  and,  in  fact,  die  discovery  was  at  first,  announced 
to  he  that  of  a  new  cornet.  Tunc  was  necessary  before  the  true, 
character  of  the  object  could  Iks  ascertained.  It  must  be  followed 
ior  a,  considerable  distance  a  Iona'  its  path,  and  measures  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  at  Jift  tent  ey,  rhs  m.oi  he  obeo'e,].  In  for"  if  is  pra<  ticable  for 
the  mathematician  to  calculate  the  pa; b  winch  the  body  pursues; 
mice  ho\, <  <-oi,  ;d tuition  in-  d  *m  tod  ;0  ib*  ,ubjer t,  many  astro¬ 
nomers  aided  in  inti-kina'  the  necessary  ohsorvat ions.  The*e  Were 
placed  in  Hu  bomb  oj  mute  no;  t  cans,  rad  flic  icMtlt  was  pro¬ 
claimed  that  Ihi--  body  nr,  m*  ,«  but  that,  like  all  the 

planets,  it  revolved  ,u  a  nearly  circular  path  around  the  sun,  and 
thtdlhe  j  nth  la\  null,  ns  of  n  h,  -  >>•  K  d<  the  nai !,  of  s.d  urn,  winch 
had  so  long  been  regarded  as  Hie  boundary  of  the  solar  system. 

It  is  hardly  possi  bit  to  over-i»dnnate  i.h(i  signific  ,ineo  of  this 
splendid  discovery.  The  five  planets  had  been  known  from  all 
antiquity  ;  they  ueie  all,  at  suitable  seasons,  brilliantly  conspicuous 
to  the  unauh  d  eye.  But  lTerttliol  showed  that,  fur  outside  the 
outrun ost  of  these  phaute.  there  v- a-  anothet  splendid  ylurmt,  larger 
Inna  Mere  nr v  m-  Mi!-,  i  I’-y.  i — iar  luger-  than  \  onus  and  the 
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earth,  and  only  surpassed  in  bulk  by  Jupiter  and  by  Saturn.  This 
superb  new  planet  was  plunged  into  space  to  such  a  depth  that, 
notwithstanding  its  noble  proportions,  it  seemed  merely  a  tiny  star, 
being  only  on  rare  occasions  within  reach  of  the  unaided  eye. 
Herschel  showed  that  this  great  planet  required  a  period  of  eighty- 
seven  years  to  complete  its  majestic  path,  and  that  the  diameter  of 
that  path  was  3,600,000,000  miles. 

Although  the  history  of  astronomy  is  the  record  of  brilliant 
discoveries — of  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  and  of  Kepler — of  the 
telescopic  achievements  of  Galileo,  and  the  splendid  theory  of 
Newton — of  the  refined  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light — of 
many  other  imperishable  triumphs  of  intellect — yet  this  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  organist  at  the  Octagon  Chapel  occupies  a  totally 
different  position  from  any  other.  There  never  before  had  been  any 
historic  record  of  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  the  particular 
system  to  which  the  earth  belongs.  The  older  planets  were  no 
doubt  discovered  by  some  one,  but  we  can  say  little  more  about 
these  discoveries  than  we  can  about  the  discovery  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
moon;  all  are  alike  prehistoric.  Here,  then,  was  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  discovery  of  a  planet  which,  like  our  earth,  revolves 
around  the  sun,  and,  like  our  earth,  may  conceivably  be  an  in¬ 
habited  globe.  So  unique  an  achievement  instantly  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  whole  scientific  world.  The  music-master  at  Bath, 
hitherto  unheard  of  as  an  astronomer,  was  speedily  placed  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  of  those  entitled  to  the  name.  On  all  sides  the 
greatest  interest  was  manifested  about  the  unknown  philosopher. 
The  name  of  Herschel,  then  unfamiliar  to  English  ears,  appeared 
in  every  journal  which  pretended  to  the  slightest  importance, 
and  a  curious  list  has  been  preserved  of  the  number  of  blunders 
which  were  made  in  spelling  the  name.  The  different  scientific 
societies  hastened  to  convey  their  congratulations  on  an  occasion 
so  memorable. 

Tidings  of  the  discovery  made  by  the  Hanoverian  musician 
reached  the  ears  of  George  III.,  and  he  sent  for  Herschel  to  come 
to  the  Court,  that  the  King  might  learn  what  his  achievement 
actually  was  from  the  discoverer’s  own  lips.  Herschel  brought  with 


',///,  or  riuj  7/ /’.it  i;v.s’. 


I ,j.n  (,nr  rvf  ],,%■  telescopes,  and  he  provided  himself  with  a  chart  of 
(he  soinr  ‘-ydom  with  which  to  explain  precisely  wherein  the 
c,  ,  ,j  T)i.  <1"-'  «\(M  In.  '11k  Jv  iv  w  is  greatly  interested 

jr  )j(. rami' '•■•>  ami  not  less  in  Herschel  himself.  The 
trie-copes  wre  eree'ed  n(-  Vvimhw.  and,  under  the  astronomer's 
u„„  f  j,,  p,n,  ‘Linn  S  tiipn  anl  <  I’m  <  i  lebrated  objects. 
I(  f<*  a!«o  fold  lenv  the  I n.rhe.«  of  the  Court  the  next,  day  asked 
»j,  s  . ,  L  ,  hi  111  >)i  1m  ol'pC  m'ii  h  }  «(d  mo  pleased  the  King. 
The  t"!e«eo]ift  was  duly  erected  in  a  window  ot  one  of  the  Queen's 
njnitiiients  hut  when  num£  .'in.nl  Jbe  -Ay  was  found  to  be 
overcast  with  clouds,  and  no  suns  could  he  seen.  This  was  an 
evpuieme  wdh  wh’cl.  T t c j -r 1  k  M  <  ( ,e"  oilier  astronomer,  is 
unhappily  onb  tm  f.  j  hr  Bt  ! 


would  h  ive  hrid  ih  u  i  hue 
thA  po  ition.  U<  ‘-’u  \\<d  1 
kL'-cep^  h’  ex  pi  nw  ci  ih 
and  polished  it ;  and  then 
purposed  dr!  asht  could  m 
should  be  given  to  him  to 


i  i  \oy  astronomer  who 
oi  II.  i  eh  I  e-iane  gracefully  from 
h  1  1  i  i  ils  tJ.  construction  of  the 
mirror,  ana  how  he  had  fashioned  it 
sum  Mk  <  lends  n  eie  inexorable,  he 
Ci  >v  tjiLin  Jln  ical  Saturn,  permission 
ixlnlnt  an  artihcial  one.  The  permis¬ 


sion  granted,  Herscbcl  turned  the  telescope  away  from  the  sky,  and 
pointed  it  towards  the  wall  of  a  distant,  garden.  On  looking  into 
the  telescope  there  was  Saturn,  his  globe  and  his  system  of  rings, 
so  faithfully  shown  chat,  eavs  Rcrscbel,  even  a  skilful  astronomer 
miaht  ha’ c  been  leunred.  The  f v  t  w  re  ,h.u  duiing  the  course  of  . 
the  day  Herschel  saw  that  the  sky  would  probably  be  overcast  in 
the  evemug,  and  he  had  provided  lor  the  emergency  by  cutting  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  cardboard,  the  shape  of  bnturn,  which  was  then 
placed  against  the  distant  garden  wall,  and  illuminated  by  a  lamp 
at  the  back. 

Ttiis  visit  to  Windsor  was  productive  of  consequences  mo¬ 


mentous  to  Herschel,  momentous  to  science.  He  had  made  so 
favourable  an  impression,  that  the  King  proposed  to  create  for  him 
the  special  appointment  of  King's  Astronomer  at  Windsor.  The 
King  was  to  provide  the  means  for  erecting  the  great  telescopies,  and 
lie  allocated  to  Herschel  a  salary  of  .£200  a  year,  the  figures  being 
based,  it  must  he  admitted,  on  a  somewhat  moderate  estimate  of  the 
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requirements  of  an  astronomer’s  household.  Hersehel  mentioned 
these  particulars  to  no  one  save  to  his  constant  and  generous  friend, 
bir  \\  .  Watson,  who  exclaimed,  “  Never  bought  monarch  honour  so 
cheap.”  To  all  his  other  inquiring  friends,  Hersehel  merely  said 
that  the  King  had  provided  for  him.  In  accepting  this  post, 
Hersehel  took  no  doubt  a  most  serious  step.  He  at  once  sacrificed 
entirely  his  musical  career,  now,  from  many  sources,  a  lucrative 
one;  but  his  determination  was  speedily  taken.  The  splendid 
earnest  that  he  had  already  given  of  his  devotion  to  astronomy  was, 
he  knew,  only  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  most  memorable 
labours.  He  had  indeed  long  been  feeling  that  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  to  follow  that  path  in  life  which  his  genius  indicated.  He 
was  no  longer  a  young  man.  He  had  attained  middle  age,  and  the 
years  had  become  especially  precious  to  one  who  knew  that  he  had 
still  a  mighty  life-work  to  accomplish.  He  at  one  stroke  freed 
himself  from  all  distractions ;  his  pupils  and  concerts,  his  whole 
connection  at  Bath,  were  immediately  renounced  ;  he  accepted  the 
King’s  offer  with  alacrity,  and  after  one  or  two  changes  settled 
permanently  at  Slough,  near  Windsor. 

With  him  went  his  sister  Caroline,  also  a  recipient  of  the  King’s 
bounty,  as  assistant  to  her  brother.  It  hardly  comes  within  our 
scope  to  narrate  the  wonderful  career  of  this  brother  and  sister. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  herculean 
labours  by  which  mighty  telescopes  were  erected,  and  of  the  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance  with  which  the  observations  were  con¬ 
ducted.  How,  from  dusk  to  dawn,  the  great  astronomer  stood  at 
the  telescope  throughout  the  winter’s  night ;  how  he  narrated  the 
wonders  that  he  saw;  how  the  faithful  sister,  sitting  by,  trans¬ 
cribed  those  observations  till  the  ink  sometimes  froze  in  her  pen ; 
how  she  devoted  her  days  to  making  the  necessary  calculations ; 
how  for  nearly  forty  years  this  wonderful  brother  and  sister 
worked  together ;  and  how  many  and  marvellous  were  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  were  made  !  All  these  matters  cannot  here  be  more 
fully  described.  In  the  course  of  this  work  we  shall  still  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  Herschel’s  discoveries  in  particular  branches  of 
astronomy,  and  so  here  we  must  forbear  to  pursue  this  most 


/</  i  >>l  l  II L  HI  II  /  A 


•me  ’S' !UI  H‘ 

,{<  ,i;„, . recommend inn*  a.!  I  who  are  ih  terns  ted  in 

lf  (  ,  ;  ,  .  t,r  ,.j'  .,  1,v,.r,j-|.-,1|,|l.  vv..m;iu  i.<>  read  the  “Memoirs 

.If  'n<  i'  '-I  < 

|;  )v...  i,,,].., .(|  !»v‘n  \wl]  romml.ed  that  the  most.  important 
( V()ii  n  ,,,  ii  tii  i  i  to  <1  <  v<n  <'M  i  .>  u-  w  is  the  discovery 
of  lln-cl'cl'--  power-;  o(  observation.  Uranus  must, 

M  |,  ,  ,  ],|,  1  <i  ‘mu  (<  ,.j  ■]  11  i  I  h  i  m  ]jf  1  not  lived,  we 
U  I,j  'Ji,  ,  tl!  pi  >1  lid  <\  luve  ku-t-n  I  long  ere  this. 

r"|u  i  ill >  mipm!  ml  j  iH  f  „  u.is  fh.t  HcrschcTs  genius 

AiuidU  M'.  n  lull  ^  o)  t  1;  (ttj,  L  n  fj,  c  from  the  engrossing 
ddiih  oi  m  m'libuv  jt.de  in  '  u'*u  The  discovery  of 
Id  inis  'OMiud  ad  Jln  ,  r,  1  a  <  l-tiu  iv  <i ‘tuned  for  astronomy 
all  lit  shot  inline!,!,  e 

Oi  !  ,  eu  ,B  if  w  a  j  i  ,  /  /  I  i.e  hut  little  to  say.  It  is 
pbingid  nd  .'pia  1  mi  ’  .  u.  i  m  i  .m  *  +liat  men  the  best  of 
oui  mod<  in  Mm-iojks  ,  i  ,nt  n  i  i  >  r  u  a  stiikmg  picture.  We 
can  at,  ,  ilu  .  hu  ,ii  find  d  ].  t  m.  amiable  disc,  and  from 
mea  mnnud  of  that  <h  ^  v.  o  >  chuh  that  the  diameter  of  the 
nlu.net  is  about  81, 100  miles.  Tins  is  about  four  times,  as  great  as 
the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  we  accordantly’  see  that  the. volume 
of  Uranus  must  he  about  sixtv-iour  times  as  great  as  that  of  thd. 
earth,  Vv  e  also  find  that,  like  the  other  giant  planets,  Uranus  seems 
to  be  composed  ot  materials  much  lighter,  on  the  whole,  than  those 
we  Had  here ;  so  that  though,  sixtv-four  times  as  large  as  the  earth, 
IJiamu,  is  only  fifteen  times  as  heavy'.  It  we  may  trust  to  the 
analogies  oi  uhat  vc  sd  eiepywhu.  U-o  m  .mi  system,  we  can 
feet  but  bti  led  >ubt  that  Uianus  must  nude  about  an  .axis.  The 
oidmaiy  mean*  of  d«  runnsfiat  mg  this  i<  tat.un  can  be  hardly  avail¬ 
able  m  a  bodjr  whose  suiface  appears  so  small  and  so  faint,  that  we 
cannot  conclude  with  any  eeitamtv  as  to  t  he  existence  of  markings 
on  that  Mill  are  definite  enough  to  he  wan  hid  dnung  rotation.  The 
period  of  .lotation  is  accordingly  unknown. 

I  here  is,  however,  one  feature  about  Uranus  which  presents 
many  points  of  interest  to  those  astronomers  who  are  possessed  of 
telescopes  of  unusual  size  and  perfection.  Uranus  is  accompanied 
*  By  Mrs.  John  Herschel.  London,  1876. 
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by  a  system  o£  satellites,  some  of  which  are  so  faint  as  to  require 
the  closest  scrutiny  for  their  detection.  The  discovery  of  these 
satellites  was  one  of  the  subsequent  achievements  of  Herschel. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  even  his  penetration  and  care 
did  not  preserve  him  from  errors  with  regard  to  these  very 
delicate  objects.  Some  of  the  points  which  he  thought  to  be 
satellites  must,  it  would  now  seem,  have  been  merely  stars  enor¬ 
mously  more  distant,  which  happened  to  lie  in  the  field  of  view. 
It  has  been  finally  ascertained  that  the  known  satellites  of 
Uranus  are  four  in  number,  and  their  movements  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  prolonged  and  interesting  telescopic  research.  The 
four  satellites  bear  the  names  of  Ariel,  Umbriel,  Titania,  and 
Oberon.  Arranged  in  order  of  their  distance  from  the  central  body, 
Ariel,  the  nearest,  accomplishes  its  journey  in  2  52  days.  Oberon, 
the  most  distant  satellite,  completes  its  journey  in  13'46  days. 

The  law  of  Kepler  declares  that  the  path  of  a  satellite  around 
its  primary,  no  less  than  of  the  primary  around  the  sun,  must  be 
an  ellipse.  It  leaves  us,  however,  boundless  latitude  in  the  choice 
of  the  shape  of  the  ellipse.  The  ellipse  may  be  nearly  a  circle,  it 
may  be  absolutely  a  circle,  or  it  may  be  something  quite  different 
from  a  circle.  The  paths  pursued  by  the  planets  are,  generally 
speaking,  nearly  circles;  but  we  meet  with  no  exact  circle  among 
planetary  orbits.  So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  closest 
approach  made  to  a  perfectly  circular  movement  is  that  by  which 
the  satellites  of  Uranus  revolve  around  their  primary.  We  arc  not 
prepared  to  say  that  these  paths  are  absolutely  circular.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  our  telescopes  fail  to  show  any  measurable 
departure  therefrom.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  as  an  unparalleled 
circumstance  that  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  all 
lie  in  the  same  plane.  This  is  not  true  of  the  orbits  of  tin- 
planets  around  the  sun,  nor  is  it  true  of  the  orbits  of  any  other 
system  of  satellites  around  their  primary.  The  im-st  singular 
circumstance  attending  the  whole  Uranian  system  is,  however, 
found  in  the  position  which  this  plane  occupies.  This  is  indeed 
almost  as  great  an  anomaly  in  our  system  as  are  the  ring-  of 
Saturn  themselves.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
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that.  1  he  plane  in  which  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun  is 
very  marly  coincident  with  the  planes  in  which  all  the  other 
great  planets  revolve.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
the  minis  of  the  minor  planets;  though  here,  no  doubt,  we  meet 
with  a  few  eases  in  which  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  inclined  at  no 
inconsiderable  angle  to  the  plane  in  which  the  earth  moves.  The 
plane  in  which  the  moon  revolves  also  lies  very  close  to  this  system 
of  planetary  planes.  So,  too,  do  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  of 
Saturn  and  of  Jupiter,  while  even  the  more  recently  discovered 
satellites  of  Mars  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  whole  solar 
system — at  least  so  far  as  the  great  planets  are  concerned — would 
require  but  comparatively  little  alteration  if  the  orbits  were  to  be 
entirely  llattened  down  into  one  plane.  There  is,  however,  one 
notable  exception  to  this  all  but  universal  rule.  The  satellites  of 
Uranus  revolve  in  a  plane  which  is  far  from  coinciding  with  the 
plane  to  which  all  other  crbits  approximate.  In  fact,  the  paths 
of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  lie  in  a  plane  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  orbit  of  Uranus.  "We  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  this  circumstance.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  in  the  genesis  of  the  Uranian  system  there  must  have  been 
some  influence  of  a  quite  exceptional  and  local  character. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus,  in  1781, 
sufficient  observations  were  accumulated  to  enable  the  orbit  it 
follows  to  be  determined.  When  the  orbit  was  known,  it  was  then 
a  mere  matter  of  mathematical  calculation  to  ascertain  where  the 
planet  was  situated  at  any  past  time,  and  where  it  would  be 
situated  at  any  future  time.  A  very  interesting  inquiry  was  thus 
suggested  as  to  how7  far  it  might  be  possible  to  find  any  observations 
of  the  planet  made  previously  to  its  discovery  by  Herschel.  Uranus 
looks  like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  ISTot  many  astronomers 
were  provided  with  telescopes  of  the  perfection  attained  by 
Herschel,  and  the  personal  delicacy  of  perception  characteristic 
of  Herschel  w7as  a  still  more  rare  possession.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  that,  if  such  previous  observations  existeVl,  they 
would  merely  record  Urauus  as  a  star  visible,  and  indeed  bright, 
in  a  moderate  telescope,  but  still  not  claiming  any  exceptional 
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attention  over  thousands  of  apparently  similar  stars.  Many  of 
the  early  astronomers  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  useful  and 
laborious  work  of  forming  catalogues  of  stars.  In  the  preparation 
of  a  star  catalogue,  the  telescope  was  directed  to  the  heavens,  the 
stars  were  observed,  their  places  were  carefully  measured,  the 
brightness  of  the  star  was  also  estimated,  and  thus  the  catalogue 
was  gradually  compiled  in  which  each  star  had  its  place  faithfully 
recorded,  so  that  at  any  future  time  it  could  be  identified.  The 
stars  were  thus  inventoried  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  at 
various  dates  from  the  birth  of  accurate  astronomy  till  the  present 
time.  The  suggestion  was  then  made  that,  as  Uranus  looked  so 
like  a  star,  and  as  it  was  .quite  bright  enough  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  astronomers  possessed  of  even  very  moderate  instru¬ 
mental  powers,  there  was  a  possibility  that  it  had  already  been 
observed,  and  thus  actually  lay  recorded  as  a  star  in  some  of  the 
older  catalogues.  This  was  indeed  a  suggestion  worthy  of  every, 
attention,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  important  consequences  in 
connection  with  the  immortal  discovery  to  be  discussed  in  our  next 
chapter.  But  how  was  such  an  examination  of  the  catalogues  to 
be  conducted  ?  Uranus  is  constantly  moving  about ;  does  it  not 
seem  that  there  is  every  element  of  uncertainty  in  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation  ?  Let  us  consider  a  memorable  example. 

The  great  national  observatory  at  Greenwich  was  founded  in 
1675,  and  the  first  Astronomer-Royal  was  the  illustrious  Flamsteed, 
who  in  1676  commenced  that  series  of  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day  with  such 
incalculable  benefits  to  science.  At  first  the  instrument. s  were  of 
the  most  primitive  description,  but  in  the  course  of  some  years 
Flamsteed  succeeded  in  procuring  instruments  adequate  to  the 
production  of  a  catalogue  of  stars,  and  he  devoted  himself  with 
extraordinary  zeal  to  the  undertaking.  It  is  in  this  memorable 
work,  the  “  Historia  Coelcstis ”  of  Flamsteed,  that  we  have  found 
the  first  observation  of  Uranus.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  known 
that  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  like  the  orbit  of  every  other  great  planet, 
was  inclined  at  a  very  small  angle  to  the  ecliptic.  It  hence 
follows  that  Uranus  is  at  all  times  only  to  be  met  with  along  the 
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ecliptic,  and  it  is  possible  to  calculate  where  the.  planet  was  in 
each  year.  It  was  thus  seen  that  in  the  year  lfi90  the  planet  was 
situated  in  that  part  nf  the  ecliptic  where  Flamsteed  was  at  the 
same  date  making  his  rhservations.  It  was  natural  to  search  the 
observations  of  Flamsteed,  and  see  whether  any  of  the  so-called 
stars  could  have  been  Uranus.  An  object  was  found  in  the 
“  Historia  Cuclestis"  which  occupied  a  position  identical  with  that 
which  Uranus  must  hare  filled  on  the  same  date.  Could  this  be 
Uranus?  A  decisive  test  was  at  once  available.  The  telescope  was 
directed  to  the  spot,  in  the  heavens  where  Flamsteed  saw  a  sixth- 
magnitude  star.  If  that  were  really  a  star,  then  would  it  still  be 
visible.  The  trial  was  made :  no  such  star  could  he  found,  and 
hence  the  presumption  that  this  was  really  Uranus  could  hardly 
be  for  a  moment  doubted.  Speedily  other  confirmations  flowed  in. 
It  was  shown  that  Uranus  had  been  unconsciously  observed 
by  Bradley  and  by  Tobias  Mayer,  and  it  also  became  apparent 
that  Flamsteed  had  observed  Uranus  not  only  once,  but-  that 
be  bad  actually  measured  its  place  four  or  five  times  between 
the  years  1090  and  1715.  Yet  Flamsteed  was  never  conscious 
of  the  discovery  that  lay  so  nearly  in  his  grasp.  He  was  of 
course  under  the  impression  that  all  these  observations  related 
to  different  stars.  A  still  more  remarkable .  case  is  found  among 
the  observations  of  Lemonnier.  After  Uranus  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  Lemonnier  turned  to  examine  his  former  observations, 
and  among  them  he  found  that  he  had  really  observed  Uranus 
no  less  than  three  times,  on  each  occasion,  of  course,  recording 
it  as  a  distinct  star.  But  Uranus  had  in  reality  a  still 
narrower  escape  from  being  detected  by  Lemonnier.  Another 
astronomer  on  going  again  over  Lemonnier’s  work  found  no  fewer 
than  nine  additional  observations  of  Uranus,  and  of  these  four 
bad  been  made  on  consecutive  nights.  How  close,  indeed,  was 
Lemonnier  to  the  discovery  which  would  have  immortalised  him  ! 
During  the  intervals  between  those  four  nights,  the  planet  of  course 
moved,  and  was  of  course  taken  for  a  different  star  each  night.  If 
Lemonnier  had  only  carefully  looked  over  his  own  work  ;  if  he 
had  perceived,  as  he  might  have  done,  how  the  star  he  observed 
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yesterday  was  gone  to-day,  while  the  star  visible  to-day  had  moved 
away  by  to-morrow,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Uranus  would  have 
been  discovered,  and  William  Heischel  would  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Would  Lemonnier  have  made  as  good  use  of  his  fame  as 
Herschel  did  i ■  This  is  a  question  hard,  perhaps,  to  answer ;  but 
those  who  estimate  jjerschel  as  the  present  writer  thinks  he  ought 
to  be  estimated/wilf  probably  agree  in  thinking  that  it  was  most 
fortunate  for  science  that  Lemonnier  did  not  compare  his  obser¬ 
vations.* 

These  early  accidental  observations  of  Uranus  are  not  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  matters  of  historical  interest  or  curiosity.  That 
they  are  of  the  deepest  importance  with  regard  to  the  science  itself 
a  few  words  will  enable  us  to  show.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Uranus  requires  no  less  than  eighty-four  years  to  accomplish  his 
mighty  revolution  around  the  sun.  The  planet  has  completed  one 
entire  revolution,  since  its  discovery,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
(18S5)  has  accomplished  nearly  one-third  of  another.  For  the 
careful  study  of  the  nature  of  the  orbit,  it  was  desirable  to  have 
as  many  observations  as  possible,  and  extending  over  the  widest 
possible  interval.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  secured  by 
the  identification  of  the  early  observations  of  Uranus.  An  ap¬ 
proximate  knowledge  of  the  orbit  was  quite  capable  of  giving 
the  places  of  the  planet  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  identify  it  when 
met  with  in  the  catalogues.  But  when  by  their  aid  the  actual 
observations  have  been  discovered,  they  tell  us  precisely  the  place 
of  Uranus;  and  hence,  instead  of  our  knowledge  of  the  planet 
being  limited  to  but  little  more  than  one  revolution,  we  have  at 
the  present  time  information  with  regard  to  it  extending  over 
considerably'  more  than  two  revolutions. 

From  the  observations  of  the  planet  the  ellipse  in  which  it 
moves  can  be  ascertained.  We  can  compute  this  ellipse  from 
the  observations  made  during  the  time  since  the  discovery.  We 
can  also  compute  the  ellipse  from  the  early  observations  made 
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NEPTUNE. 

Discovery  of  Neptune— A  Mathematical  Achievement— The  Sun’s  Attraction— All 
Bodies  Attract — Jupiter  and  Saturn — The  Planetary  Perturbations — Three 
Bodies— Nature  has  Simplified  the  Problem — Approximate  Solution— The 
Sources  of  Success — The  Problem  Stated  for  the  Earth — The  Discoveries  of 
Lagrange — The  Eccentricity — Necessity  that  all  the  Planets  Revolve  in  the 
same  Direction — Lagrange’s  Discoveries  have  not  the  Dramatic  Interest  of  the 
more  Recent  Achievements — The  Irregularities  of  Uranus — The  Unknown 
Planet  must  Revolve  outside  the  Path  of  Uranus — The  Data  for  the  Problem — 
Le  Terrier  and  Adams  both  Investigate  the  Question — Adams  Indicates  the 
Place  of  the  Planet — How  the  Search  was  to  he  Conducted — Le  Verrier  also 
Solves  the  Problem — The  Telescopic  Discovery  of  the  Planet — The  Rival 
Claims — Early  Observation  of  Neptune — Difficulty  of  the  Telescopic  Study  of 
Neptune — Numerical  Details  of  the  Orbit — Is  there  any  Outer  Planet? — Con¬ 
trast  between  Mercury  and  Neptune. 

We  enter  in  this  chapter  into  a  discovery  so  extraordinary  that  the 
whole  annals  of  science  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel.  We 
are  not  here  concerned  with  technicalities  of  practical  astronomy. 
Neptune  was  first  revealed  to  us  by  profound  mathematical  re¬ 
search  rather  than  by  telescopic  investigation.  We  must  develop 
the  account  of  this  striking  epoch  in  the  history  of  science  with  the 
fulness  of  detail  which  is  commensurate  with  its  importance  ;  and  it 
will  accordingly  be  necessary,  at  the  outset  of  our  narrative,  to  make 
an  excursion  into  a  difficult  but  most  attractive  region  of  astronomy, 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  made  little  reference. 

The  supreme  controlling  power  in  the  solar  system  is  the 
attraction  of  the  sun.  Each  planet  of  the  system  experiences  that 
attraction,  and,  in  virtue  of  it,  the  planet  is  constrained  to  move 
around  the  sun  in  an  elliptic  path.  The  efficiency  of  the  sun  as  an 
attractive  agent  is  directly  proportional  to  its  mass,  and  as  its  mass 
is  more  than  a  thousand  times  as  great  as  the  mass  of  Jupiter, 
which,  itself,  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  planets  collectively,  the 
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ji ! , i :ii-i imi  nf  <li,.  Min  is  ne-s^sarily  the  i-hiff  determining  force  of 
nmvcimnU  in  our  system.  The  law  of  gravitation,  how- 
rio(  merely  fa v  Unit  tin-  sun  attracts  each  planet, 
("i invitation  i*  a  doctrine  niuch  moiv  general,  for  it  asserts  that 
,-veiy  1.0.1^  in  the  wiborm  attracts  every  other  body.  Ill  obedience 
to  tins  1mm  each  planet  must  be  attracted,  not  only  by  the  sun,  but 
|.\  iimnmciahle  bodies,  and  the  movement  of  the  planet  must  be 
Ibe  joint  effect  of  all  the  attractions.  As  to  the  influence  of  the 
stars  on  our  solar  system,  it  may  be  at  once  set  aside  as  in¬ 
appreciable.  The  stars  are  no  doubt  enormous  bodies,  in  many 
cases  possibly  trausoendii>£>’  our  sou  in  magnitude,  but  tlic  law 
of  gravitation  tells  us  that  the  intensity  of  the  attraction  de¬ 
creases  with  the  square  of  the  distance.  Most  of  the  stars 
arc  a  million  times  as  remote  as  the  sun,  and  consequently 
their  attraction  is  so  slender  as  to  be  absolutely  inappreciable  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question.  The  only  attractions  necessary  to 
consider  are  those  which  arise  from  tire  action  of  one  body  of  the 
system  upon  another.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  two  largest, 
planets  of  our  system,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Each  of  these  planets 
moves  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  attraction,'  but  each 
planet  also  attracts  the  other,  and  the  consequence  is  that  each 
planet  is  slightly  drawn  away  from  the  position  it  would  other¬ 
wise  have  occupied.  In  the  language  of  astronomy  we  would 
say  that  the  path  of  Jupiter  is  perturbed  by  the  attraction  of 
Saturn;  and,  conversely,  that  the  path  of  Saturn  is  perturbed  by 
the  attraction  of  Jupiter. 

Tor  many  years  these  irregularities  of  the  planetary  motions 
presented  problems  which  astronomers'  were  not  able  to  solve. 
Gradually,  however,  one  difficulty  after  another  has  been  vanquished, 
and  though  there  are  no  doubt  some  small  irregularities  still  out¬ 
standing  which  have  not  been  completely  explained,  yet  all  the 
larger  and  more  important  phenomena  of  the  kind  are  well 
understood.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  the 
astronomer  has  to  encounter  in  the  whole  range  of  his  science. 
He  has  here  to  calculate  what  effect,  one  planet  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  on  another  planet.  Such  calculations  bristle  with  the  most 
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formidable  difficulties,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  consum¬ 
mate  skill  in  the  loftiest  branches  of  mathematics.  Let  us  state 
what  the  problem  really  is. 

When  two  bodies  move  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  attraction, 
each  of  these  bodies  revolves  in  a  path  which  admits  of  being 
exactly  calculated.  Each  path  is,  in  fact,  an  ellipse,  and  the  focus 
of  each  ellipse  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies!  In 
the  case  of  a  sun  and  a  planet,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  sun 
preponderates  so  enormously  over  the  mass  of  the  planet,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  two  lies  very  near  the  centre  of  the  sun ;  the 
actual  path  of  the  sun  is  in  such  case  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  path  of  the  planet ;  and  hence  we  are  justified  in  most 
cases  in  regarding  the  sun  as  at  rest,  and  the  planet  revolving 
around  it.  All  these  matters  admit  of  perfectly  rigid  calcula¬ 
tion  of  a  somewhat  elementary  character.  But  now  let  us  add  a 
third  body  to  the  system.  This  third  body  attracts  each  of  the 
others,  and  is  attracted  by  them.  By  this  attraction,  the  third  body 
is  displaced,  and  accordingly  its  influence  on  the  others  is  modified ; 
they  in  turn  act  upon  it,  and  these  actions  and  reactions  introduce 
endless  complexity  into  the  system.  Such  is  the  famous  “  problem 
of  three  bodies,”  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  almost  every 
great  mathematician  since  the  time  of  Newton.  Stated  in  its 
mathematical  aspect,  and  without  having  its  rigour  abated  by  any 
modifying  circumstances,  the  problem  is  one  that  defies  solution. 
No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  construct  the'  analysis  which  shall  be 
powerful  enough  to  cope  with  the  mutual  attractions  of  three  bodies 
moving  freely  in  space.  If  the  number  of  bodies  be  greater  than 
three,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  the  solar  system,  the  problem 
becomes  still  more  hopeless. 

Nature,  however,  has  in  this  matter  dealt  kindly  with  us.  She 
has,  it  is  true,  proposed  a  problem  which  cannot  be  rigorously 
solved ;  but  she  has  introduced  into  the  problem,  as  proposed  in  the 
solar  system,  certain  special  features  which  materially  reduce  the 
difficulty.  We  are  still  unable  to  make  what  a  mathematician  would 
describe  as  a  rigorous  solution  of  the  question  ;  we  cannot  solve  it 
with  the  completeness  of  a  sum  in  arithmetic ;  but  we  can  do  what 
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is  nearly  if  mi  quite  si«  useful.  We  .an  m-Ivo  the  problem  approxi¬ 
mately  ;  wt  can  1 1  ml  mil  what  the  effect  of  one  planet  on  the  other 
is  very  nearly,  and  we  can  l>y  additional  labour  reduce  the  limits  of 
uncertainty  to  as  low  a  point  as  may  be  desired.  We  thus  have 
really  a  practical  solution  o1'  tin*  problem  adequate  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  science.  It  ava.K  us  littl-’  to  know  the  place  of  a  planet 
with  absolute  mathematical  ac-urney.  It  wc  can  calculate  the 
place  with  so  close  a,  derive  ol  appio\iinution  lo  the  true  position 
that  no  telescope  -could  possibly  diseb«c  the  difference,  then 
every  practical  end  will  have  been  attained.  The  reason  .why 
in  this  case  we  are  enabled  to  get  round  the  difficulties  which 
we  cannot  surmount,  lbs  iti  lb,  tvcplional  character  of  the 
problem  of  three  bodi«  -  ;>  ■•\inb.i.‘l  in  tin  solar  system.  In  the 
first  place  the  sun  j-  of  -.>.>1.  pi  ('-eminent  mass,  that  many 
matters  may  be  overt >  iked  whieb  w>  dd  be  of  moment  were  he 
rivalled  in  mass  by  any  of  tin  plum  l«.  Another  great  source 
of  success  arises  from  the  small  inclinations  of  the  planetary 
orbits  to  each  other:  wh'U  rtie  bid  that  the  orbits  are  nearly  cir¬ 
cular  also  greatly  facilitates  the  v. •  rk.  The  mathematicians  who 
reside  in  some  of  the  oilier  parts  of  the  universe  arc  not  equally 
favoured.  Among  the  .-uuieal  -v-tonx  we  find  not  a  few  cases 
where  the  problem  oi  three  bodies,  or  even  of  more  than  three, 
would  have  to  be 'faced  witbom  any  of  the  alleviating  circum¬ 
stances  which  o?u-  system  presents  In  stub  gioups  as  the  mar¬ 
vellous  quadruple  star  of  Oi-.n,  we  have  four  or  more  bodies 
com  parable  in  size,  which  muM  pr-dme  movements  of  the  utmost 
complexity.  Even  if  to,  u  -trial  mathematician-  had  the  hardihood 
to  face  such  problems,  them  i-  no  likelihood  of  their  being  able  to 
do  so  for  ages  to  come  j  s>uch  veseaichos  must/  roposo  on  accurate  ■ 
observations  as  their  foumlati  >n  ;  and  llm  observations  of  these  dis¬ 
tant  system-  are  at  present  utUrlv  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

The  elliptic  revolution  oi  a  planet  around  the  sun,  in  conformity 
with  Keplerts  law,  would  a«-urc  for  that  planet  permanent  con¬ 
ditions  of  climate.  Our  earth,  for  instance,  if  guided  solely  by 
EepW-  laws,  would  al  cad,  dsn  ot  the  year  return  exactly  to  the 
same  position  which  it  had  on  the  same  day  of  last  year.  From  age 
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to  age  the  quantity  of  heat  received  by  our  earth  would  remain  con¬ 
stant  if  the  sun  himself  remained  constant,  and  onr  climate  would 
thus  be  preserved  indefinitely.  But  since  the  existence  of  planetary 
perturbation  has  become  recognised,  questions  arise  of  the  deepest 
importance  with  reference  to  the  possible  effects  which  such  pertur¬ 
bations  may  have.  We  now  see  that  the  path  of  the  earth  is  not 
absolutely  fixed.  That  path  is  deranged  by  Venus  and  by  Mars  ; 
it  is  deranged,  it  must  be  deranged,  by  every  planet  in  our  system. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  year,  or  even  in  a  century,  the  amount  of  de¬ 
rangement  produced  is  not  very  great ;  the  ellipse  which  represents 
very  nearly  the  path  of  our  earth  this  year,  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  ellipse  which  represented  the  movement  of  the  earth  one 
hundred  years  ago.  But  the  important  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  slight  difference  which  does  exist  may  not  be  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  and  may  not  ultimately  assume  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  to  profoundly  modify  our  climates,  or  even  to  render 
life  utterly  impassible.  Indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  subject  with¬ 
out  attentive  calculation,  nothing  would  seem  more  probable  than 
that  such  should  be  the  fate  of  our  system.  Onr  earth  revolves 
in  a  path  inside  that  of  the  mighty  Jupiter.  The  earth  is  con¬ 
stantly  attracted  by  J  upiter,  and  when  it  overtakes  J upiter,  and 
comes  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  then  the  two  planets  are 
comparatively  close  together,  and  the  earth  is  pulled  outwards 
by  Jupiter.  It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  tendency 
of  Jupiter  would  be  gradually  to  draw  the  earth  away  from  the 
sun,  and  thus  to  cause  the  earth  to  describe  a  path  ever  growing 
wider  and  wider.  It  is,  however,  not  possible  to  decide  a  dynamical 
question  by  merely  superficial  reasoning  of  this  character.  The 
question  has  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  mathematical 
analysis,  where  every  element  in  the  case  is  duly  taken  into  account. 
Snch  an  inquiry  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  It  worthily  occupied 
the  splendid  talents  of  Lagrange,  and  his  discoveries  in  the  theory 
of  planetary  perturbation  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  contri¬ 
butions  ever  made  to  theoretical  astronomy. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  give  even  the  slightest  sketch  of 
the  reasoning  which  Lagrange  employed.  It  can  only  be  expressed 
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]>y  the  formulae  of  (he  mathematician*  and  would  then  be  hardly 
intelligible  without  previous  years  of  mathematical  study.  It 
fortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  results  to  which  Lagrange 
was  conducted*  aiid  which  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
labours  of  other  mathunaticians,  admit  of  being  described  in 
simple  language.  .... 

Let  us  suppose  the  oa-o  of  the  sun*  and  of  two  planets  circulating 
around  him.  These  two  planets  are  mutually  disturbing  each  other, 
but  the  amount  of  the  disturbance  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
effect  of  the  sun  on  each  of  them.  Lagrange  demonstrated  that, 
though  the  ellipse  in  which  each  planet  moved  was  gradually 
altered  in  some  respects  by  the  attraction  of  the  other  placet, 
yet,  there  is  one  feature  of  the  ellipse  which  the  perturbation  is 
powerless  to  alter  permanently  :  ihe  longest  axis  of  the  ellipse — that 
is  to  say*  a  line  equal  to  double  the  mean  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun— must  remain  unchanged.  This  is  really  a  discovery 
as  important  as  it  was  unexpected.  It  at  once  removes  all  fear  as 
to  the  effect  which  the  perturbations  can  produce  on  the  stability  of 
the  system.  It  shows  in  particular*  so  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned, 
that*  notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  blare  and  of  Venus,  of 
Jupiter  and  of  Saturn*  our  earth  will  for  ever  continue  to  revolve 
at  the  same  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  and  thus  the  succession 
of  the  seasons  and  the  length  of  the  your  will,  so  far  as  this  cause 
at  least  is  concerned*  remain  for  ever  unchanged. 

But  Lagrange  went  further  into  the  inquiry.  He  sawr  that  the 
mean  distance  did  not.  alter*  hut  it  remained  to  he  seen  whether 
the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  described  by  the  earth  could  not  be 
affected  by  the  perturbations.  This  is  a  matter  of  hardly  less  con¬ 
sequence  than  that  just  referred  to.  It  might  be  that*  while  the 
earth  still  preserved  the  same  a\ernge  distance  from  the  sun,  yet 
that  the  greatest  and  least,  distance  might  change  enormously  :  the 
earth  might  pass  very  close  to  the  sun  at  one  part  of  its  orbit,  and 
then  recede  to  a  very  great  distance  at  the  opposite  part.  So  far 
as  the  welfare  of  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants  is  concerned,  this 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  question  of  the  mean  distance; 
too  much  heat  in  one  half  of  the  year  would  be  indifferent 
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compensation  for  too  little  during  the  other  half.  Lagrange  sub¬ 
mitted  this  question  also  to  his  powerful  analysis.  Again  he  van¬ 
quished  the  mathematical  difficulties,  and  again  he  was  able  to  give 
assurance  of  the  permanence  of  our  system.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  not  this  time  able  to  say  that  the  eccentricity  of  each  path  will 
remain  constant ;  this  is  not  the  case.  What  he  does  assert,  and 
what  he  has  abundantly  proved,  is  that  the  eccentricity  of  each  orbit 
will  always  remain  small.  Here,  tl^n,  we  see  that  the  shape  of 
the  earth's  orbit  gradually  swells  and  gradually  contracts ;  the 
length  of  the  ellipse  is  invariable,  but  sometimes  it  approaches 
more  to  a  circle,  and  sometimes  becomes  more  elliptical.  These 
changes  are  comprised  within  narrow  limits ;  so  that,  though  they 
may  probably  correspond  with  measurable  climatic  changes,  yet 
still  the  safety  of  the  system  is  not  imperilled,  as  it  would  be  if  the 
eccentricity  could  increase  indefinitely.  Once  again  Lagrange 
applied  the  resources  of  his  calculus  to  study  the  effect  which 
perturbations  can  have  on  the  inclination  of  the  path  in  which  the 
planet  moves.  The  result  in  this  case  was  similar  to  that  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  eccentricities.  If  we  commence  with  the 
assumption  that  the  mutual  inclinations  of  the  planets  are  small, 
then  Lagrange’s  formulae  tell  us  that  they  must  always  remain 
small.  We  are  thus  finally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  planetary 
perturbations  are  unable  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system. 

We  shall  perhaps  appreciate  the  more  fully  the  importance  of 
these  memorable  'researches,  if  we  consider  how  easily  matters 
might  have  been  otherwise.  Let  us  suppose  a  system  resembling 
ours  in  every  respect  save  one.  Let  that  system  have  a  sun,  as 
ours  has;  a  system  of  planets  and  of  satellites  like  ours.  Let  the 
masses  of  all  the  bodies  in  this  hypothetical  system  be  identical 
with  the  masses  in  our  system,  and  let  even  the  distances  and  the 
periodic  times  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Let  all  the  planes  of 
the  orbits  he  similarly  placed;  and  yet  this  hypothetical  system 
might  have  the  seeds  of  decay  from  which  ours  is  exempt.  There 
is  one  point  in  the  hypothetical  system  which  we  have  not  specified. 
In  our  system  all  the  planets  revolve  in  the  same  direction  around 
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11), .Min.  Lot  lib.  ill  Urn  hypothetical  system,  merely  suppose  this 
law  \  i 1 1 1 : 1 1 < ■  f  1  bv  reversing  om>  planet,  on  its  pnth.  That  slight 
.  uij]  tarn  1  he  s\rie m  into  one  doomed  to  destruction 
hv  tho  [Jam  tary  pei  I  m-KUmis.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  explanation 
ol'  thai  ri  mi.rkali'o  fralnr<'  in  our  *}stom,  1  lie  uniformity  of  the 
directions  in  winch  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun.  Had  that 
lint  Uni  ! h i -  (MM-,  our  -v.-amn  must,  in  all  probability,  have  perished 
av.  ,  and  wv  jlionid  not  ^  lien-  to  discus.-  p-rturbations  or  any 
other  subject.  :•■■■.■ 

fiivnt  as  was  the  sueecsA  of  the  errmi'-i.t  French  mathematician 
who  made  these  hcantiful  discoveries,  it  was.  left  for  this  century 
to  uiliwss  the  i -row  nine;  triumph  of  muUiematical  analysis  applied 
1o  liie  law  of  uraviinl.ion.  The  work  of  Lagrange  lacks  the  dramatic 
iuii-|.  .{  of  the  O.-eovi-ry  nndc  by  Ijc  Verricr  and  Adams,  which 
gave  .-till  wider  c-xirnt  to  the  solai  yisteni  by  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune  revolving  far  outside  Uranus.  -  / 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulties  which  were  expe¬ 
rienced  when  it  was  sought  to-  reconcile  the  early  observations  of 
l. minis  with  those  made  since  its  discover}-.  YTo  have  shown 
Hint  the  p-dli  ;n  wh.ii h  Uranus  revolved  experienced  change,  and 
that  consequently  Uranus  was  submitted  lo  the  action  of  some  other 
force  besides  the  sun's  attraction. 

The  question,  then,  arise?  as  to  the  nature  of  these  disturbing 
fanes.  From  what  wo  have  already  learned  as  to  the  mutual  dis¬ 
turbing  inlluenec  of  one  planet  upon  another,  it.  seems  natural  to 
inquire  whether  the  irregularities  of  Uranus  could  not  be  accounted 
fw  by  the  attraction  of  the.  other  planets.  Uranus  revolves  just 
outside  Saturn.  The  mass  of  Saturn  is  much  larger  than  the  mass 
of  Uranus.  Could  it  not  be  that  Saturn  draws  Uranus  aside, 
and  thus  causes  tho  changes ?  This  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  tho  mathematician.  1-Ie  can  compute  what  Saturn  is  able  to 
do,  and  he  finds,  no  doubt,  that  Saturn  is  capable  of  producing 
some  displacement  of  Uranus.  In  a  similar  manner  Jupiter,  with 
his  mighty  mass,  acts  on  Uranus,  and  produces  some  disturbance 
which  the  mathematician  calculates.  AY  hen  these  calculations 
bad  been  made  for  all  the  known  planets  they  were  applied  to 
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Uranus,  and  we  might  expect  to  find  that  they  would  fully  account 
for  the  observed  irregularities  of  his  path.  This  was,  however, 
not  the  case.  After  every  known  source  of  disturbance  had  been 
carefully  allowed  for,  Uranus  was  still  shown  to  be  influenced 
by  some  further  disturbance ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  was 
established  that  Uranus  must  be  affected  by  some  unknown 
body.  What  could  this  unknown  body  be,  and  where  must  it 
be  situated?  Analogy  was  here  th^guide  of  those  who  speculated 
on  this  matter.  We  know  no  cause  of  disturbance  of  a  planet's 
motion  except  it  be  the  attraction  of  another  planet.  Could  it 
then  be  that  Uranus  was  really  attracted  by  some  other  planet  at 
that  time  utterly  unknown  ?  This  suggestion  was  made  by  many 
astronomers,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  some  of  the  conditions  which 
the  unknown  body  should  fulfil.  Its  orbit  must,  in  the  first  place, 
lie  outside  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  This  seemed  obvious,  because  the 
unknown  planet  must  be  a  large  and  massive  one  to  produce  the 
observed  disturbances.  If,  therefore,  it  were  nearer  than  Uranus, 
it  would  be  a  conspicuous  object,  and  must  have  been  discovered 
long  ago.  Other  reasonings  were  also  available  to  show,  without 
doubt,  that  if  the  disturbances  of  Uranus  were  caused  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  planet,  that  planet  must  revolve  outside  Uranus.  The 
general  analogies  of  the  planetary  system  might  also  be  invoked  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  path  of  the  unknown  planet, 
though  really  elliptic,  did  not  differ  very  widely  from  a  circle,  and 
that  the  plane  in  which  it  moved  must  also  be  nearly  coincident  with 
the  plane-  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

The  sole  data  available  for  the  discovery  of  the  planet  were  the 
measured  deviations  of  Uranus  at  the  different  points  of  its  orbit. 
We  have,  as  it  were,  to  fit  the  orbit  of  the  unknown  planet,  as  well 
as  the  mass  of  that  planet  itself,  in  such  a  way  as  to  account  for 
the  various  perturbations.  Let  us,  for  instance,  assume  a  certain 
distance  for  the  hypothetical  body,  and  try  whether  we  can  assign 
an  orbit  and  a  mass  for  the  planet,  with  that  distance,  which  shall 
account  for  the  perturbations.  The  distance  is  perhaps  too  great. 
We  try  again  with  a  lesser  distance.  We  can  now  represent  the 
observations  with  greater  accuracy.  A  third  attempt  will  give  the 
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ro«u!t  elnscv  si  ill,  until  at  length  the  distance  of  the  unknown 
,,1,1 .1  is  .Id.  mm<  <1  In  a  Mimin' way  1h,  wt  riyht  of  the  body  can 
be  a  1  so  debrinined.  We  assume  a  weight,  and  calculate  all  the 
peri iirl .al ions.  If  the  results  seern  greater  than  those  obtained  by 
ohsei  various.  then  ihe  assumed  w<  ight  )n*too  great.  We  amend  the 
assumption,  and  recompulo  with  a  loser  weight,,  and  so  on  until 
:d  length  wt  obtain  a  mass  for  tbe  planet.  wbich  harmonises  with 
the  re -nits  of  :u  tu.i!  inca«m^ncnt .  The.  oilier  elements  of  the 
unknown  orbit— its  < ceentrieity  and  the  position  of  its  axis — are 
all  to  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner.  At  length  it.  appeared 
that  the  perturbations  of  lb  anus  could  be  completely  explained  if 
the  unknown,  planet  bad  a  certain  deiinitc  mass,  and  moved  in 
an  orbit  which  had  a  certain  definite  position,  while  it  was  also 
manifest  that  no  other  orbit  or  greatly  different  mass  would  explain 
the  observed  facts. 

These  very  remarkable  computations  were  undertaken  quite 
independently  by  two  astronomers — one  ■  in  England  and  one  in 
France.  Each  of  them  attacked,  and  each  of  them  succeeded  in 
solving,  the  great  problem.  The  scientific  men  of  England  and  the 
scientific  men  of  France  joined  issue  on  the  question  as  to  the 
claims  of  their  respective  champions  to  the  great  discovery ;  but 
in  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  these  memorable 
researches  the  question  has  gradually  become  settled.  It  is  the 
impartial  verdict  of  the  scientific  world  outside  England  and 
France,  that  the  merits  of  this  splendid  triumph  of  science  must  be 
divided  equally  between  this  present  distinguished  Professor  J.  C- 
Adams,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  late  IT.  J.  J.  lie  Vender,  the  director 
of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

Shortly  after  Mr,  Adams  had  taken  liis  degree  at  Cambridge, 
in  1843,  when  he  obtained  the  distinction  of  Senior  Wrangler,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  perturbations  of  Uranus,  and,  guided  by 
these  perturbations  alone,  commenced  liis  search  for  the  unknown 
planet.  Long  and  arduous  was  the  inquiry- — demanding  an 
enormous  amount  of  arithmetical  calculation,  no  less  than  con¬ 
summate  mathematical  resource ;  but  gradually  Mr.  Adams  over¬ 
came  the  difficulties.  Gradually,  as  the  subject  developed,  he  saw 
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how  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  could  be  fully  explained  by  the 
existence  of  an  exterior  planet,  and  at  length  he  had  ascertained, 
not  alone  the  orbit  of  this  exterior  planet,  but  he  was  even  able  to 
indicate  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  this  planet  was  placed. 
With  his  researches  in  this  advanced  condition,  Mr.  Adams,  in 
October  of  1 845,  called  on  the  Astronomer- Royal,  Sir  George  Airy, 
at  Greenwich,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  computations  which 
indicated  with  marvellous  accuracy  the  place  qf  the  unknown 
planet.  It  thus  appears  that  seven™onths  before  any  one  else  had 
solved  this  problem  Mr.  Adams  had  effected  the  solution,  and  had 
actually  located  the  planet  iu  a  position  but  little  more  than  a 
degree  distant  from  the  spot  which  it  is  now  known  to  have  oc¬ 
cupied.  All  that  was  wanted  to  complete  the  achievement,  and  to 
gain  for  Professor  Adams  and  for  English  science  the  undivided 
glory  of  this  discovery,  was  a  strict  telescopic  search  of  the  heavens 
in  the  neighbourhood  indicated. 

Why,  it  may  be  said,  was  not  such  an  inquiry  instituted  at  once  ? 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  done  at  once,  if  the  observatories  forty 
years  ago  had  been  furnished  generally  with  those  elaborate  star- 
charts  which  are  now  available.  In  the  absence  of  such  charts  (and 
it  does  not  seem  that  any  English  astronomers  then  possessed  them) 
the  search  for  the  planet  was  a  most  laborious  matter.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  it  could  be  detected  by  its  possessing  a  visible 
disc ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  Uranus,  so  much  closer 
to  us,  had  a  disc  so  small  that  it  was  observed  nearly  a  score  of  times 
without  particular  notice,  though  it  did  not  escape  the  eagle  glance 
of  Herschel.  There  then  remained  only  one  available  method  of 
finding  Neptune.  It  was  to  construct  a  chart  of  the  heavens  in  the 
neighbourhood  indicated,  and  then  to  compare  this  chart  night 
after  night  with  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  Before  recommending 
the  commencement  of  a  labour  so  onerous,  the  Astronomer-Royal 
thought  it  right  to  submit  Mr.  Adams’s  researches  to  a  crucial 
preliminary  test.  Mr.  Adams  had  shown  how  his  theory  rendered 
exact  account  of  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  in  longitude.  The 
Astronomer-Royal  asked  Mr.  Adams  whether  his  theory  would 
give  an  equally  clear  explanation  of  the  notable  variations  in  the 
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iif  lTr;i"'S.  Tl.-rc  .mii  1m*  imd-mbt  I  hut  his  theory  Would 
i  i*  t  >■«  account  t»l  *!)“■'>:  vannth-ns  also;  but,  ttlj- 
. ,  Mi.  Vi.i'u-  <.*>«  n)v  tint  to  have  thought  the  matter’ 6 f 
I  r  t"  flit  any  speedy 

ni  In-., v  Imj  )m  iwsJ  sh.ii  n<<  le*--  ih.-m  hiiu*  months  elapsed 
s  in'  i  tin  'i.  h-’ii  Mr.  A  Han  -  f‘rd  ■  <>imuunicutcd  his  results 
*  i  •  1  s'  l>  1  d,  and  th<*  time  v,in  ii  the  telescopic  search 

t  mi  sw‘t"ui!iti*Mlls  oomineneed.  Fp  tMbis  time  also- 
ns  .a  "Ms.  Aii.iii.~V  Hm  ;  i.  h.  ~  i.ivn  published.  His 
iveie  known  to  but  lew  besides  the  As!  romimer- Royal  and  j 
r  1  ..i  c  min  •,  I--  -d  m  iln-  duty  of  making 

.o  search  was  afterwards  entrusted.  ■  -a- • 

Jo  lie:  mea  id.  one  tin:  greii.t  hrciiee  mathematician  and  astronomer  ; 
Who  h  'i  1  ilb  'Hi  n<  ii  |,  i  ad  m\n<d  by  Aiago  to  the 
eblem  ol.  um  perturbation*  of  Lramis.  With  the  most,  exhaustive 
sily.-h  lit.  imesl  mated  e.verv  nosside  known-  source  of  disturbance. 

»  were  estimated’  with  the  most 
eounviti  tin?  eon  eh  ision  already  arrived  at  i 
fcount.  foi  the  perturbations.-  Le  Terrier 
e  ui  the  labours  of  -Adams,  commenced 
vn  planet  by  tin'  aid  of  mathematical 
st  ui.  June;  1816,  Le  Yerrier’s  results 
Astronomer- Royal  perceived  that  the 
Aiineidtd  pi.ieticM.lly  with  those  of  Adams, 

-s  assigned.  to  the  unknown  planet  by  the 1 
not  mum  iluin  a  digree  apart!  This  was, 
mnkab;,..  r.'siilt.  Ibiniin  a  planet  unknown  to 
lcit,  a*  it  weie,  by  nni.thomatical  analysis  with  a 
i  i.u o  astronomers,  each  in  absolute  ignorance 
’  a',lll,,ll.v  eonuur.rd  in  locating  the  planet  in 
of  tin'  heavens.  'lh«  existence  of  the  planet 
1)  to  a  certainty,  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
practical  astiononnus  at  one;  to  commence  the  search.  In  June, 

1  Mb,  the  A s  1  ro n u m er- R «y a i  announced  to  the  visitors  at  Greenwich 
Obset  valory  the  dose  coincidence  between  the  calculations  of  ' 
Le  Vomer  and  of  Adams,  and  he  urged  the  importance  of  the 


f  tin  ..Me- 


On  the 
then  tin 


Its  obtained 


tile 


indeed,  a 
human  sk 
cei faint y  so  great  tin 
of  the  other's  labour 
almost  the  same  spn 
was  thus  raised  non 
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proposal  that  a  search  should  be  at  once  commenced.  Professor 
Chalftfi,  having-  the  command  of  the  great  Northumberland 
equatorial  telescope  at  Cambridge,  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  1846,  he  began  his  labours. 

The  plan  of  search  adopted  by  Professor  Challis  was  an  onerous 
one.  He  first  took  the  theoretical  place  of  the  planet,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Adams,  and  after  allowing  a  margin  for  the  necessary  un¬ 
certainties  of  a  calculation  so  recondite,  he  marked  out  a  certain 
region  of  the  heavens,  near  the  ecliptic,  in  which  it  might  be 
anticipated  that  the  unknown  planet  must  be  found.  He  then 
determined  to  observe  all  the  stars  in  this  region  and  measure 
their  relative  distances.  When  this  work  was  once  done  it  was  to 
be  repeated  a  second  time.  His  scheme  even  contemplated  a  third 
complete  set  of  measures  of  all  the  stars  contained  within  this 
limited  region.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  process  would 
determine  the  planet  if  it  should  be  bright  enough  to  come  within 
the  limits  of  stellar  magnitude  which  Professor  Challis  adopted.  The 
planet  would  be  detected  by  its  motion  relatively  to  the  stars,  when 
the  three  series  of  measures  came  to  be  compared  together.  The 
scheme  was  organised  so  thoroughly  that  it  must  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  planet — in  fact  it  afterwards  appeared  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Challis  actually  did  observe  the  planet  more  than  once,  and 
the  subsequent  comparison  of  its  places  must  infallibly  have  led  to 
its  detection. 

In  the  meantime  Le  Yerrier  was  maturing  his  no  less  elaborate 
investigations  in  the  same  direction.  He  felt  confident  of  the 
existence  of  the  planet,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  predict 
not  only  the  place  of  the  planet  but  its  actual  appearance.  He 
thought  the  planet  would  be  large  enough  (though  still  of  course 
only  a  telescopic  object)  to  be  distinguished  from  the  stars  by  the 
possession  of  a  disc.  These  definite  predictions  strengthened  the 
■belief  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  another  great  discovery  in  the 
solar  system,  so  much  so  that  when  Sir  John  Herseliel  addressed 
the  British  Association  on  the  10th  of  September,  1846,  he  intro-  (j 
dueed  the  following  words  “  The  past  year  has  given  to  us  the 
new  planet  Astrsea— it  has  done  more,  it  has  given  us  the  probable 
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ut  i'<  v.  AV'-ec  it  as-  r.dumbns  saw  America  from 
liio  d>.  us  of  Spain.  IN  movemuds  have  been  felt  trembling 
*!,.  .. l.jinr  line  of  ..nr  analysis,  with  a  certainty  hardly 

iijfenur  to  ocular  dene  ustrdion/'’ 

<i.j,  ; i.  .i.-owH  mu  now  rapidly  approaching.  On 

ih«-  I''?!.  .  '■  s,  pouu!  <  j j  l'v  id,  Lc  \  .  trier  wrote  to  the  astronomers  of 
H  <  Bello.  I  »L-i  ’•v:if.>iy  -cnl.it. pre<  Lely  the  place  of  the  planet 
i.iucBm!  b,  h>-  i ali  ni, i ti.ui-,  11ml  asking  their  aid  in  making 
i<  >pn-  <<:'•  wi  >v.  T#  rogue -t  Jhus  preferred  was  similar 

jo-i-.B  made  Oli  beh.uf  of  AJanm  t--  Pmfessor  Challis.  Both  at 
B.  dm  and  iJ  (mml-ndm  t|i  t.dwwpii  i-o-eareh  was  to  be  made  in 
tlw  sun,,  reel  »  the  Lumi,,,  The  Berlin  astronomer.-  were, 
liowcvi  r,  most  fortunai  t  ly  possessed  of  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
}. ‘search  which  was  not,  at  the  time,  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
f  h  iii!s  the  ].,| ,  t  j,,  .,p  how  :1  o  arch  for  a  telescopic  planet 
<•.01  h->  i‘'’.t.i(!‘!iic,  fa  -d. talcil  hv  t ho  use  of  a  carefully-executed 
(Tmt  of  Li."  st In  fa  ‘t  a  nu  v-  (.ompavbor,  of  the  chart  with  the 
sl.v  all  Ili'B,  .s  i  pcec-nn.  Jt  h  ipponod  that  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  star  charts  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sen-nees  some  roars  ,.iv\ musly,  On  these  charts  the  place  of  every 
‘trr,  th  •■v't  cv,  n  to  the  ten ih  magnitude,  was  faithfully  engraved. 
Tin.--  work  v.vm  one  <,f  urv  great  utility,  hut  its  originators  could 
hardlv  lu.ve  imlicipilrd  the  brilliant  discovery  which  would  arise 
fn-m  their  herculean  labour*.  It  was  only  possible  to  accomplish 
such  a  vast  pooer-  ol  surviying  work  by  instalments,  and  according! v 
shed  by  sue.'t,  as  the  chart  was  completed,  it  issued  from  the  press. 
It  ha]  pence  that,  he! ore  the  new--  of  he  Vomer's  labours  reached 
Berlin  tne  chav*  ni  that  part  ol  the  heavens  laid  been  engraved  and 
printed,  although  not  actually  published. 

It  was  on  the  2drd  of  September  that  Le  Terrier's  letter 
reached  the  Berlin  astronomers.  The  sky  that  night  was  clear, 
and  we  can  easily  understand  with  what  anxiety  Dr.  Galle 
d’ rooted  his  telescope  to  the  heavens.  The  instrument  was 
pointed  m  a. eoidanee  With  Le  Neiricr’s  instructions.  The  field 
of  view  showed,  a*  does  every  part  ol  the  heavens,  a  multitude  of 
stars.  One  of  those  was  really  the  planet.  The  new  chart  was 
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unrolled,  and,  star  by  star,  the  heavens  were  compared  with  the 
chart.  As  the  process  of  identification  went  on,  one  object  after 
another  was  found  in  the  heavens  as  engraved  on  the  chart,  and 
was  of  course  rejected.  At  length  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude 
— a  brilliant  object — was  brought  into  review.  The  map  was 
examined,  but  there  was  no  star  there.  This  object  could  not  have 
been  in  its  present  place  when  the  map  was  formed.  The  object 
was  therefore  a  wanderer — a  planet.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  be 
excessively- cautious  in  such  a  mattdE  Many  possibilities  had  to 
be  guarded  against.  It  was,  for  instance,  possible  that  the  object 
was  really  a  star  which,  by  some  mischance,  eluded  the  careful  eye 
of  the  astronomer  who  constructed  the  map.  It  was  even  possible 
that  the  star  might  be  one  of  the  large  class  of  variables  which 
alternate  in  brightness,  and  it  might  have  been  conceivable  that  it 
was  too  faint  to  be  seen  when  the  chart  was  made.  Even  if  neither 
of  these  explanations  would  answer,  it  was  still  necessary  to  show 
that  the  object  was  now  moving,  and  moving  with  that  particular 
velocity  and  in  that  particular  direction  which  the  theory  of 
Le  Verrier  indicated.  The  lapse  of  a  single  day  was  sufficient  to 
dissipate  all  doubts.  The  next  night  the  objoct  was  again  observed. 
It  had  moved,  and  when  its  motion  was  measured  it  was  found  to 
accord  precisely  with  what  Le  Verrier  had  foretold.  Indeed,  as 
if  no  circumstance  in  the  confirmation  should  be  wanting,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  diameter  of  the  planet,  as  measured  by  the 
micrometers  at  Berlin,  was  practically  coincident  with  that  antici¬ 
pated  by  Le  Verrier. 

The  world  speedily  rang  with  the  news  of  this  splendid 
achievement.  Instantly  the  name  of  Le  Verrier  rose  to  a  pinnacle 
hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any  astronomer  of  any  age  or  country. 
The  whole  circumstances  of  the  discovery  were  most  dramatic  in 
their  character.  We  picture  to  ourselves  the  great  astronomer  buried 
in  profound  meditation  for  many  months  ;  his  eyes  are  bent,  not  on 
the  stars,  but  on  his  calculations  and  his  formuhe.  Mo  telescope 
is  in  his  band ;  it  is  the  human  intellect  which  is  the  instrument  lie 
alone  uses.  With  patient  labour,  guided  by  the  most  consummate 
mathematical  artifice,  he  manipulates  his  columns  of  figures,  lie 
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attempts  one  solution  after  another.  In  each  lie  learns  some¬ 
thing  to  avoid ;  by  each  he  obtains  some  light  to  guide  him  in  his 
future  labours.  At  k-ngth  he  begins  to  see  harmony  in  those 
results  where  before  there  was  but  di«w*ord.  Gradually  the  clouds 
disperse,  and  he  sees  with  a  certainty  little  short  of  actual  vision 
the  planet  glittering  in  the  far  depths  of  space.  He  rises  from  his 
desk  and  invokes  the  aid  of  a  practical  astronomer,  and  lo !  there 
is  the  planet  in  the  indicated  spot.  The  annals  of  science  present 
no  such  achievement  as  this.*  It  was  the  most  triumphant  proof 
of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  The  Newtonian  theory  had 
indeed  long  ere  this  attained  an  impregnable  position;  but,  as  if 
to  place  its  t  nth  in  the  most  dazzling  and.  conspicuous  light,  this 
discovery  of  Neptune  wa.s  accomplished. 

For  a  w  nent  it  vemed  a-  if  the  French  nation  were  to  enjoy 
the  umlivi.i  honour  of  this  splendid  triumph:  nor  would  it,  indeed, 
have  been  unfitting  that  the  nation  which,  gave  birth  to  Lagrange 
and  to  Laplace,  and  which  developed  the  great,  Newtonian  theory 
by  their  immortal  labours,  should  have  obtained  this  distinction. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  telescopic  discovery  of  the  planet  by  Dr. 
Galle  at  Berlin,  no  public  announc-mont  had  been  made  of  the 
labours  of  Cliallis  in  searching  for  the  planet,  or  even  of  the 
theoretical  researches  of  Adams  on  which  those  observations  were 
based.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  paeans  of  triumph  with  which  the 
enthusiast  'c  French  nation  hailed  the  discovery  of  Le  Yerriet,  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Herschel  in  the  Af/ienaim  for 
3rd  October,  1846,  in  which  he  announced  the  researches  made  by 
Adams,  and  claimed  for  him  a.  participation  in  the  glory  of  the 
discovery.  Subsequent  inquiry  has  shown  that  this  claim  was  a 
just  one,  and  it  is  now  universally,  admitted,  by  all  independent 
authorities.  Yet  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the  French 
savants,  jealous  of  the  fame  of  their  countryman,  could  not  at  first 
be  brought  to  recognise  a  claim  so  put  forward.  They  wore  asked 
to  divide  the  unparalleled  honour  between  their  own  illustrious 
countryman  and  a  young  foreigner  of  whom  but  few  had  ever 
heard,  and  who  had  mu  t*\on  puhli.-hed  a  line  of  his  work  or  had 
any  claim  of  his  put  forward  until  after  the  whole  work  had  been 
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completely  finished  by  Le  Verrier.  The  demand  made  on  behalf 
of  Adams  was  accordingly  resented  by  the  French  nation;  and  a 
somewhat  embittered  controversy  arose  on  the  matter,  but  point 
by  point  the  English  astronomers  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  claim  of  their  countryman.  It  was  true  that  Adams  had 
not  published  his  researches  to  the  world,  but  he  had  com¬ 
municated  them  to  the  Astronomer- Royal,  the  official  head  of 
astronomy  in  this  country.  They  were  also  well  known  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Challis,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cambridge.  Then, 
too,  when  the  work  of  Adams  was  examined,  it  was  found  to  be 
quite  as  thorough  and  quite  as  successful  as  that  of  Le  Verrier.  ’  It 
was  also  found  that  the  method  of  search  adopted  by  Professor 
Challis  not  only  must  have  been  eventually  successful,  but  that  it 
actually  was  in  a  sense  already  successful.  When  the  telescopic- 
discovery  of  the  planet  had  been  achieved,  Challis  rned  naturally 
to  see  whether  he  had  observed  the  planet  or  not.  It  was  on  the 
1st  October  that  he  heard  of  the  success  of  Dr.  Galle,  and  by  that 
time  Challis  had  accumulated  observations  in  connection  with  this 
research  of  no  fewer  than  3,150  stars.  Among  them  he  speedily 
found  that  an  object  observed  on  the  12th  of  August  was  not  in 
the  same  place  on  the  30th  of  J uly.  This  was  really  the  planet ; 
and  its  discovery  would  thus  have  been  assured,  when  Challis 
had  had  time  to  compare  his  measurements.  In  fact,  if  he  had 
only  discussed  his  observations  at  once,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  the  entire  glory  of  the  discovery  woir.d  have  been 
awarded  to  Adams.  He  would  then  have  been  first,  no  less  in  the 
theoretical  calculations  than  in  the  optical  discovery  of  the  planet.. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  another  way  Challis  very  narrowly 
missed  making  the  telescopic  discovery  of  Neptune.  In  his 
paper,  Le  Verrier  had  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  detecting 
the  planet  by  its  disc.  Challis  made  the  attempt,  and  before  the 
intelligence  of  the  actual  discovery  at  Berlin  had  reached  him,  he 
had  made  an  examination  of  the  region  indicated  by  Le  Verrier. 
About  300  stars  passed  through  the  field  of  view,  and  among 
them  he  selected  one  on  account  of  its  disc;  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  that  this  was  indeed  the  planet. 
t  2 


s&.  Tint  srr.iir  >>f  tub  ueavexs. 

i;v,n  if  11,,  researches  of  Le  Terrier  and  of  Adams  had  never 
been  •  undertaken  it  iVcrtain  thni  the  distant  Neptune  must  be 
some  time  discovered;  yet  that  eWwm  might  have  been  made 
in  a  manner  which  every  Irne  lover  of  science  would  now  deplore. 
We  hear  constantly  of  the  discovery  of  minor  planets,  yet  no 
one  attaches  to  such  aclnmom  nt=  a  fraction  of  the  consequence 
belonging  to  the  discovery  of  N-pmne.  The  danger  to  be  feared 
by  delay  was,  that  Neptune  sin  add  have  been  discovered  by  simple 
survey  work,'  just  as  Uranus  was  disc-verod.  or  just  as  the  hosts 
of  minor  planets  are  now  found.  In  tins  ease  the  science  of 
Theoretical  Astronomy.,  the  srr.v*  s-iemv  founded  by  Newton,  and 
raised  to  a  marvellous! 5  nbresd  m  and  beautiful  system  by  the 
labours  of  Lagrange  and  Lw.wo,  "■'‘uid  have  been  deprived  of  it* 
most  briiliant  illustration.  ■,  1 

Neptune  had,  in  f.w\.  n  very  narrow  escape  on  at  least,  one 
previous  occasion  of  being  <i .v-i w'V'’.!  m  a  very  simple  way.  This 
was  shown  when  sufficient  “h-erwition®  had  been  obtained  to  enable 
the  path  of  the  planet  to  be  e-dmiuP'd,  It  was  then  possible  to 
trace  back  the  movements  of  the  planet  among1  the  stars  and  thus 
to  institute  a  search  in  the  ealah.o-m  s  „f  earlier  astronomers  to  see 
whether  they  contained  any  ■:  -ord  of  Neptune.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  place  of  the  p'lm-'  <>n  May  10th,  17 ho,  must  have  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  place  of  a  Mm1  ri-f  rdcil  mi  that  day  in  the  “  Histoire 
Celeste of  Lalaude.  It  further  m.penm]  by  actual  examination 
of  the  heavens  that  there  was  w  star  in  the  place  indicated 
by  Lalaude,  so  the  fact  th.n  link  was  really  an  observation  of 
Neptune  was  placed  quite  law  mid  d>>ubt.  When  reference  was 
made  to  the  original  observations  i-f  Laiandf  a  matter  of  the  very 
greatest  interest  was  brought  to  light,  it  was  there  found  that  he 
had  observed  the  same  ‘■tar  (for  »o  he  regarded  it)  both  on  May 
8th  and  on  May  10th  ;  m-  each  day  he  had  determined  its  position, 
and  both  are  duly  recorded.  Uni  wh>-n  be  ciunc  to  prepare  his 
catalogue  and  found  that  the  places  on  the  two  occasions  were  dif¬ 
ferent,  he  discarded  the  earlier  result,  and  merely  printed  the  later. 
Had  Lalande  but  had  the  courage  to  believe  implicitly  in  his  own 
observations,  an  immortal  discovery  lay  in  his  grasp;  had  he  man- 
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fully  said,  “I  was  right  on  the  10th  of  May  and  I  was  right  on  the 
8th  of  May ;  I  made  no  mistake  on  either  occasion,  and  the  object 
I  saw  on  the  8th  must  have  moved  between  that  and  the  10th,” 
then  he  must  without  fail  have  found  Neptune.  But  had  he  done 
so,  how  great  would  have  been  the  loss  to  science  !  The  discovery 
of  Neptune  would  then  merely  have  been  an  accidental  reward  to 
a  laborious  worker,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  glorious 
achievements  in  the  loftiest  department  of  human  reason. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  brief  sketch  here  given  of  the 
discovery  of  Neptune,  we  nearly  conclude  all  that  can  be  narrated 
of  this  planet.  If  we  fail  to  see  in  Uranus  any  of  those  features 
which  make  Mars  or  Venus,  Jupiter  or  Saturn  such  attractive 
telescopic  objects,  what  can  we  expect  to  find  in  Neptune,  which 
is  half  as  far  again  as  Uranus?  With  a  good  telescope  and  a  suit¬ 
able  magnifying  power  we  can  see  that  Neptune  has  a  disc,  but  no 
features  on  that  disc  can  be  identified.  We  are  consequently  not 
in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  Neptune  rotates 
around  its  axis,  though  from  the  general  analogy  of  the  system 
we  must  feel  assured  that  it  really  does  rotate.  More  successful 
have  been  the  attempts  to  measure  the  diameter  of  Neptune,  which 
is  found  to  be  nearly  35,000  miles,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  earth.  It  would  also  seem  that,  like  Jupiter  and 
like  Saturn,  the  planet  must  be  enveloped  with  a  vast  cloud  laden 
atmosphere,  for  the  density  of  the  globe  is  only  about  one-fifth 
that  of  the  earth.  This  great  globe  revolves  around  the  sun  at  a 
mean  distance  of  no  less  than  2,780  millions  of  miles,  being  about 
thirty  times  as  great  as  the  mean  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  * 
sun.  The  journey,  though  accomplished  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
three  miles  a  second,  is  yet  so  long  that  Neptune  requires  almost 
155  years  to  complete  one  revolution.  Since  its  discovery,  some 
forty  years  ago*  Neptune  has  moved  only  through  about  one  quarter 
of  its  path,  and  even  since  the  time  it  was  first  casually  seen  by 
Lalande,  in  1795,  it  has  only  had  time  to  traverse  half  of  its  mighty 
circuit. 

Neptune,  like  our  earth,  is  attended  by  a  single  satellite  ;  this 
delicate  object  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lassell  with  his  colossal 
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ivfl.Hin-  i.b-ope  shortly  alt*  >•  the  planet  itself  was  known.  The 
-•ildlitc  j h  i" I*. (Vii i --  ils  journey  iiuuitx!  Neptune  in  a  period  of  but 
ijt ! ],  f|,  iu  .,jx  -];|VS.  Bv  ob-Jerving  the  motions  of  the  satellite 

u-.  «!•.'  r  nahh-d  |o  determine  lie-  mass  of  the  planet,  and  thus  it 
a]  j)'-:iis  tliat  \.-pt urn-  is  al.oiit  one  tnvei  -t honsandth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  sun. 

Our  review  of  the  planetary  system  closes  when  we  have 
arrived  at  Neptune  ;  whether  any  planets  revolve  around  the  sun 
in  , e-ini'-  1,.  w>u<l  Neptune  it.  i«  impo^ible  to  «av.  All  we  can 
assert  is  that:  no  such  planets  have  been  secu,  nor  is  there  at 
present  any  good  ground  for  bilie\ing  in  their  existence.  The 
negative  evidence  on  the  question  is  indeed  very  strong.  e  have 
in  our  chapter  on  the  minor  planet-  entered  into  a  full  discussion 
of  the  way  in  which  these  objects  are  discovered.-  It  is  -  by  minute 
and  diligent  comparison  of  the  In  av<  ns  with  elaborate  star  charts 
that  these  planets  are  found.  .But  these  inquiries  would  be 
equally  efficacious  in  searching  for  a  trans-Neptunian  planet  ;  in 
fact,  we  could  design  no  better  method  to  hunt  for  a  trans-Neptunian 
planet  than  that  which  is  at  this  moment,  in  constant  practice  at 
many  observatories.  The  labours  of  those  -who  search  for  small 
planets  have  been  abundantly  rewarded  by  discoveries  now  counted 
by.  hundreds.  Yet  it  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that  all  these 
planets  are  limited  to  one  region  of  the,  solar  system.  It  is 
approximately  true  to  say  that  all  their  orbits  are  included  between 
those  of  Jupiter  and  of  Mars.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  orbits  just 
reach  beyond  the  path  of  Jupiter  on  the  one  hand,  or  inside  the  path 
of  Mars  on  the  other;  but  never  has  a  planet  been  found  in  this  way 
which  goes  out  even  as  far  as  Saturn,  and,  of  course,  still  less  has 
any  trans-Neptunian  object  been  found.  It  has  sometimes  been 
conjectured  that  time  may  disclose  perturbations  in  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  and  that  these  perturbations  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  a  planet  still  further,  even  though  that  planet  be  so  remote 
and  so  faint  that  it  actually  eludes  telescopic  research.  At  present, 
however,  and  for  generations  to  come,  such  an  inquiry  will  hardly  be 
within  the  range  of  practical  astronomy.  Neptune  has  not  yet  done 
more  than  travel  through  a  quarter  of  its  path  since  it  was  found 
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by  Le  Verrier  and  Adams.  Its  movements  since  then  have  no  doubt 
been  studied  minutely,  but  it  must  at  least  describe  one  whole 
revolution  before  it  would  be  feasible  to  construct  from  any  per¬ 
turbations  of  its  path  the  orbit  of  an  unknown  and  still  more 
remote  planet. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  planetary  system  to  be  bounded  on  one 
side  by  Mercury  and  on  the  other  by  Neptune.  The  discovery  of 
Mercury  was  in  itself  a  brilliant  achievement  of  prehistoric  times. 
The  early  astronomer  who  accomplished  that  feat,  when  devoid  of 
instrumental  assistance  and  unsupported  by  accurate  theoretical 
knowledge,  merits  our  hearty  admiration  for  his  untutored  acute¬ 
ness  and  penetration.  On  the  other  band,  the  discovery  of  the 
exterior  boundary  of  the  planetary  system  is  worthy  of  special 
attention  from  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  on  profound  theoretical 
learning,  and  verified  by  consummate  instrumental  and  practical 
skill. 

Though  we  here  close  our  account  of  the  planets  and  their  satel¬ 
lites,  we  have  still  two  chapters  to  ^dd  before  we  shall  have  com¬ 
pleted  what  is  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  solar  system.  A  further 
and  notable  class  of  bodies,  neither  planets  nor  satellites,  own  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  sun,  and  revolve  around  him  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  universal  gravitation.  These  bodies  are  the  comets,  and 
their  somewhat  more  humble  associates,  the  shooting  stars.  We 
find,  in  the  study  of  these  objects,  many  matters  of  interest, 
to  which  we  shall  proceed  in  the  ensuing  chapters. 


CHAPTER.  XVI. 

COMETS. 

Court''  with  Pin  nob;  in  Nature  ftS  well  as  in  then  Movements— Coggia’s 

(' 'Vrtix't— It  lioilu-  Ili-tuvns — The  Taw  of  Owvitati'm  -Parabolic  and  Elliptic 
Orbits— Tlieorv  in  Advance-  of  Observations— Most  Coinutary  Orbits  arc 
'(xrjil.ly  I’.mibolu  — The  Tnlxmr-  of  ItilTy-Tlu  Cmm-t  of  10S2— Halley’s 
Jli-cinpible  Prediction — Thc-ltetardation  Produced  by  ..Disturbance — Successive 
Upturns  of  Halley’s  Comet-— Encko’s  tlonmt — EUcct  of  Perturbations— Orbit  of 

Hii'-ko’s  C'r.rncl _ Attraction  of  Morenry  and  of  d  upiter— How  the  Identity  of 

the  Comet,  is  secured — How  to  AVeiith  Mercury— Distance  from  the  Earth  to 
the  Sun  found  by  Eucko’s  Comet- — The  Disturbing  Medium — The  Comets  of 
1 843  and  18£8 — Passage  of  it  Comet  between  the  Earth  and  the  Stars— Oomets 
not  oemyow'd  of  uas  of  appreciable  Density — Can  the  Comet  be  Weighed  ? — - 
Evidence  of  l-ho  Small  Mass  of  the  Comet  derived  from  the  Theory  of  Perturba¬ 
tion — Tim  Tail  of  tlvo  Comet — Its  Changes — Views  as  to: its  Nature — Carbon 

In  our  previous  chapters  which  treated  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
the  planets  and.  their  satellites,  we  found  in  all  cases  that  the 
celestial  bodies  with  whie-lx  we  were  concerned  were  nearly  globular 
in  form,  and  many  are  undoubtedly  solid  bodies.  ,  All  these  objects 
poftev.  a  density  which,  even  if  in  some  cases  it  be  much  less  than 
that  of  the  earth,  is  still  hundreds  of  times  greater  than  the  density 
of  merely  gaseous  substances.  We  now,  however,  approach  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  class  of  objects  of  a  totally  different  character.'  ■  We 
have  no  longer  to  deal  with  globular  objects  possessing  a  consider¬ 
able  mass.  Comets  are  of  the  most  irregular  shapes,  they  are  in 
large  part,  at  all  events,  formed  of  materials  in  the  utmost  state  of 
tenuity,  and  their  masses  are  so  small  that,  no  means  we  possess  have 
enabled  them  to  be  measured.  Not  only  are  comets  different  in  con¬ 
stitution  from  planets  or  from  the  other  more  solid  bodies  of  our 
system,  but  the  movements  of  comets  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
orderly  return  of  the  planets  at  their  appointed  seasons.  The  comets 
appear  sometimes  with  almost  startling  unexpectedness)  they 
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rapidly  swell  in  size  to  an  extent  that  in  superstitious  ages  callei 
forth  the  utmost  terror ;  again,  they  disappear,  often  never  agaii 
to  return.  Modern  science  has,  no  douht,  removed  a  great  dea 
of  the  mystery  which  once  invested  the  whole  subject  of  comets 
Their  movements  are  now  to  a  large  extent  explained,  and  some 
additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  their  nature,  though 
we  must  still  confess  that  what  we  do  know,  bears  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  what  remains  unknown. 

Let  us  first  describe  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  a  comet,  in 
so  far  as  its  structure  is  disclosed  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  refracting 
telescope.  We  represent  in  Plate  XII.  two  interesting  sketches 
made  at  Harvard  College  of  the  great  comet  of  1874,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  its  discoverer  Cogg-ia. 

We  see  here  the  head  of  the  comet,  containing  as  its  brightest 
spot  what  is  called  the  nucleus,  and  in  which  the  material  of  the 
comet  seems  to  he  much  denser  than  elsewhere.  Surrounding  the 
nucleus  we  find  certain  definite  layers  of  luminous  material,  from 
which  the  tail  seems  to  stream  away.  This  view  may  he  regarded 
as  that  of  a  typical  comet,  hut  the  varieties  of  structure  presented 
by  different  comets  are  almost  innumerable.  In  some  cases  we 
find  the  nucleus  absent ;  in  other  cases  we  find  the  tail  absent. 
The  tail  is,  no  douht,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  those  great  comets 
which  receive  universal  attention ;  but  in  the  small  telescopic 
comets,  of  which  a  few  are  generally  found  every  year-,  the  absence 
of  the  tail  is  quite  an  ordinary  character.  Not  only  do  comets 
present  great  variety  in  appearance,  but  even  the  aspect  of  a 
single  comet  undergoes  great  change.  The  comet  will  some¬ 
times  increase  enormously  in  bulk ;  sometimes  it  will  diminish, 
sometimes  it  will  have  a  large  tail,  or  sometimes  no  tail  at  all. 
Measurements  of  a  comet's  size  are  almost  futile  ;  they  may  cease 
to  be  true  even  during  the  few  hours  in  which  a  comet  is  observed 
in  the  course  of  a  night.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  identify  a 
comet  by  any  description  of  its  personal  appearance.  Yet  the 
question  as  to  the  personal  identity  of  a  comet  is  often  of  very  great 
consequence.  We  must  provide  means  by  which  that  identity  can 
be  established,  entirely  apart  from  what  the  comet  may  be  like. 
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It  is  now  well  known  that  several  comets  make  periodic  returns. 
After  l.cti>g  invisible  for  a  certain  number  of  years  such  a  comet 
comes  again  into  view',  and  again  retreats  into  space  to  perform 
another  revolution.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  how  are  we  to 
recognise  the  eouiet  when  it  comes  back?  The  personal  features 
of  its  size  or  brightness,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  tail,  large 
or  small,  are  fleeting  characters  of  no  value  for  such  a  purpose. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  law  of  elliptic  motion  established  by 
Kepler  has  suggested  the  means  of  defining  the  identity  of  a 
comet  with  absolute  precision. 

After  Newton  had  made  his  immortal  discovery  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  after  he  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the 
elliptic  paths  of  the  planets  around  the  sun  were  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  law,  he  was  naturally  tempted  to  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  explain  the  movements  of  comets.  Here  again  he 
met  with  marvellous  success,  and  illustrated  his  theory  by  com¬ 
pletely  explaining  the  movements  of  the  remarkable  comet  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1680. 

There  is  a  certain  very  beautiful  curve  known  to  geometricians 
by  the  name  of  the  parabola.  Its  form  is  shown  in  the  adjoining 
figure  ;  it  is  a  curved  line  which  bends  in  towards  and  around  a 
certain  point  known  as  the  focus.  This  would  not  be  the  occasion 
for  any  allusion  to  the  geometrical  properties  of  this  curve ;  these 
are  fully  discussed  in  works  on  mathematics.  It  will  here  only  be 
necessary  to  point  to  the  connection  which  exists  between  the 
parabola  and  the  ellipse.  We  have  in  a  former  chapter  explained 
the  construction  of  the  ellipse,  and  we  have  shown  how  it  possesses 
tw'o  foci.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  series  of  ellipses  be  drawn, 
each  of  which  has  a  greater  distance  between  its  foci  than  the 
preceding  one.  Imagine  the  process  earried*on  until  at  length  the 
distance  between  the  foci  became  enormously  great  in  comparison 
with  the  distance  from  each  focus  to  the  curve,  then  each  end  of 
this  long  ellipse  will  have  practically  the  same  form  as  a  parabola. 
We  may  thus  look  on  the  parabola  represented  in  Fig.  55  as  being 
one  end  of  an  ellipse  whereof  the  other  end  is  at  an  indefinitely 
great  distance.  Newton  showed  that  the  law  of  gravitation  would 
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permit  a  body  to  move  in  an  ellipse  of  this  very  extreme  type  no 
less  than  in  one  of  the  more  ordinary  proportions.  If  an  object 
revolve  in  a  parabolic  orbit  about  the  sun  at  the  focus,  then  the 
object  moves  in  gradually  towards  the  sun,  sweeps  around  the  sun, 
and  then  begins  to  retreat ;  but  there  is  one  great  and  necessary  dis¬ 
tinction  between  parabolic  and  elliptic  motion.  In  the  latter  case 


the  body,  after  its  retreat  to  a  certain  distance,  will  turn  round  and 
again  draw  in  towards  the  sun  ;  in  fact,  it  will  make  periodic 
returns,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  planets.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  true  parabola  the  body  can  never  return ;  to  do  so  it 
would  have  to  double  the  distant  focus,  and  as  that  is  infinitely 
.  remote,  it  could  not  be  reached  except  in  the  lapse  of  infinite  time. 

'  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  movement  in  a  parabola  is  thus 
enunciated.  The  body  draws  in  gradually  towards  the  focus  from 
an  indefinitely  remote  distance  on  one  side,  and  after  passing  round 
the  focus  gradually  recedes  to  an  indefinitely  remote  distance  on  the 
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other  .side,  never  again  to  return.  'When  Newton  had  perceived 
that  parabolic  motion  of  this  type  could  arise  from  the  law  of 
gravitation,  it  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  by  it?  means  the 
movements  -of  a  comet,  might  be  explained.  He  knew  that  comets 
must  be  attracted  bv  the  sun;  he  saw  that  the  usual  cAirse  of  a 
comet  was  to  appear  suddenly,  to  sweep  around  the  sun  and  then 
retreat,  never  again  to  return.  Was  this  really  a  case  of  parabolic 
motion  ?  Fortunately,  the  materials  for  the  trial  of  this  important 
theory  were  all  ready  to  his  hand.  He  was  able  to  avail  himself  of 
the  measurements  of  the  great  comet  of  1680,  and  of  observations  of 
several  other  bodies  of  the  same  nature  which  had  been  accumulated, 
by  the  diligence  of  astronomers.  With  his  usual  sagacity  he  devised 
a  method  by  which,  from  the  known  facts,  the  path  which  the 
comet  pursues  could  be  determined.  He  accordingly  calculated  the 
path  and  he  found  that  it  was  a  parabola,  and  that  the  velocity  of 
the  comet  was  governed  by  the  law  of  describing  equal  areas  in 
equal  times.  Here  was  another  convincing  demonstration  of  the  law 
of  universal  gravitation.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  theory  may  be 
said  to  have  been  actually  in  advance  of  calculation.  Kepler  had 
determined  from  observation  alone  that  the  paths  of  the  planets 
were  ellipses,  and  Newton  had  shown  how  these  ellipses  were  a 
consequence  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
comets  their  highly  erratic  orbits  had  never  been  reduced  to 
geometrical  form  until  the  theory  of  Newton  showed  him  that  they 
were  parabolic,  and  then. he  invoked  the  observations  to  verify  the 
anticipations  of  his  theory. 

The  great  majority  of  comets  move  in  orbits  which  cannot  be 
sensibly  discriminated  from  parabolae,  and  any  comet  whose  orbit  is 
of  this  character  can  only  be  seen  at  a  single  apparition.  The 
theory  of  gravitation,  though  it  admits  the  parabola  as  a  possible 
orbit  for  a  comet,  does  not  assert  that  the  orbit  must  be  necessarily 
a  parabola.  We  have  pointed  out  that  this  eurve  is  really  only  a 
very  extreme  type  of  ellipse,  and  it  would  still  be  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of:  gravitation  for  a  comet  to  pursue  a  path  of 
any  elliptical  form,  provided  only  that  the  sun  was  placed  at  the 
focus,  and  that  the  comet  obeyed  the  rule  of  describing  equal  areas 
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in  equal  times.  If  a  comet  move  in  an  elliptic  path,  then  it  will 
return  to  the  sun  again*  and  consequently  we  shall  have  regular 
periodical  visits  fom  the  same  object. 

An  interesting  field  of  inquiry  was  here  presented  to  the  astro¬ 
nomer.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  discovery  of  a  periodic  comet 
was  made  which  illustrated,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  truth 
of  the  laws  of  universal  gravitation. ,  The  name  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Halley  is,  perhaps,  best  known  from  its  associa- 
tion  with  the  great  comet,  whose  periodicity  was  discovered 
by  his  calculations.  When  Halley  learned  from  the  Newtonian 
theoiy  the  possibility  that  a  comet  might  move  in  an  elliptic  orbit, 
he  undertook  a  most  laborious  investigation ;  he  collected  from 
various  records  of  observed  comets  all  the  reliable  particulars 
that  could  be  obtained,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  learn,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  the  nature  of  the  paths  pursued  by  about 
twenty-four  large  comets.  One  of  these  was 'the  great  comet  of 
1682,  which  Halley  himself  observed,  and  whose  path  he  computed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Newton.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  inquiry  whether  this  comet  of  1682  could  possibly  have 
visited  our  system  at  any  previous  period.  To  answer  this  question 
he  turned  to  the  list  of  recorded  comets  which  he  had  so  carefully 
elaborated,  and  he  found  that  his  comet  very  closely  resembled, 
both  in  appearance  and  in  orbit,  a  comet  observed  in  1607,  and 
also  another  observed  in'  1531.  Could  these  three  bodies  be 
identical  ?  It  was  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  a  comet,  instead 
of  revolving  in  a  parabolic  orbit,  really  revolved  in  an  extremely 
elongated  ellipse,  and  that  it  completed  each  revolution  in  a  period 
of  about  seventy-five  or  seventy-six  years.  He  submitted  this 
hypothesis  to  every^test  that  he  could  devise;  he  found  that  the 
orbits,  determined  on  each  of  the  three  occasions,  were  so  nearly 
identical  that  it  would  be  beyond  the  wildest  probability  that  the 
coincidence  should  be  accidental.  Accordingly,  he  decided  to 
submit  his  theory  to  the  most  supreme  test  known  to  astronomy. 
He  ventured  to  make  a  prediction  which  posterity  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  verifying.  If  the  period  of  the  comet  were 
feventy-five  or  seventy-six  years,  as  the  former  observations  seemed 
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1,.  Mum,  Ihen  riMll.  v  estimated  that  it,  if  unmolested,  ought  to 
ref  urn  in  I  ?  o  7  or  1758.  rl  here  were,  howeier,  certain  sources  of 
disfutluree  which  i [alley  pointed  out,  an«l  which  would  be  quite 
powol’ul  enough  to  affect  materially  the  time  of  the  return.  The 
comet  m  >t-  jouriu ^  pu.-os  near  the  path  of  Jupiter,  and  ex¬ 
periences  great;  perturbations  from  that  mighty  planet.  Halley 
concluded  that  the  return  of  the  comet  might  be  delayed  till  the 
end  of  1758  or  the  beginning  of  1759. 

This  prediction  was  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
astronomy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  foretell  the 
apparition  of  One  of  those  mysterious  bodies  whose  visits  seemed 
guided  by  no  fixed  law,  and  which  were,  usually  regarded 'Us 
omens  of  awful  import.  Halley  felt  the  importance  of  his  an¬ 
nouncement.  He  knew  that  Ins-'  earthly  course  would  have  run 
long  before  the  comet  had  completed  its  revolution;  and,  in 
language  almost  touching,  the  great  astronomer  writes :  “  Where¬ 
fore  if  it  should  return,  according  to  our  prediction  about  the  year 
1758,  impartial  posterity  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  this 
was  first  discovered  by  an  Englishman/’  . 

As  the  time  drew  nigh,  when  this  great;  event  was  expected,  it 
awakened  the  liveliest  .interest  among  astronomers;  The"  distin¬ 
guished  mathematician  Clairaut  undertook  to  compute  anew,  and  by 
the  aid  of  improved  methods,  the  effect  which  would  lie  wrought  on 
the  comet  by  the  attraction  of  the  planets.  His  analysis  of  the  per¬ 
turbations  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  object  would  be  kept  back 
for  100  days  by  Saturn,  and  for  518  days  by  Jupiter.  Ho  there¬ 
fore  gave  some  additional  exactness  to  the  prediction  of  Halley, 
and  finally  concluded  that  this  comet  would  reach  the  point  of 
its  path  nearest  to  the  sun  about  the  middle  of  April,  1 759.  The 
sagacious  astronomer  (who,  we  must  remember,  lived  long  before 
the  discovery  of  Uranus  and  of  Neptune)  further  adds  that  as  this 
comet  retreats  so  far,  it  may  possibly  be  subject  to  influences  of 
which  we  do  not  know,  or  to  the  disturbance  even  of  some  planet 
too  remote  to  he  ever  perceived.  He,  accordingly,  qualifies  his 
prediction  with  the  statement  that,  owing  to  these  unknown 
possibilities,  his  calculations  may  be  a  month  wrong  one  way- or 
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the  other.  Clairaut  made  this  memorable  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  14th  of  November,  1758.  The  attention 
of  astronomers  was  immediately  quickened  to  see  whether  the  visitor, 
who  last  appeared  seventy-six  years  previously,  was  about  to  return. 
Night  after  night  the  heavens  were  scanned.  On  Christinas  Day  in 
1758  the  comet  was  first  detected,  and  it  passed  closest  to  the  sun 
about  midnight  on  the  12th  of  March,  just  a  month  earlier  than  the 
time  announced  by  Clairaut,  but  still  within  the  limits  of  error 
which  he  had  assigned  as  being  possible. 

The  verification  of  this  prediction  was  a  further  confirmation  of 
the  theory  of  gravitation.  Since  then,  Halley’s  comet  has  returned 
once  again,  in  1835,  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar  to  those 
just  narrated.  Further  historical  research  has  also  succeeded  in 
identifying  Halley's  comet  with  numerous  memorable  apparitions 
of  comets  in  former  times.  It  has  even  been  shown  that  a  splendid 
comet,  which  appeared  eleven  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  was  merely  that  of  Halley  in  one  of  its  former 
returns.  Among  the  most  celebrated  visits  of  this  object  was  that 
of  1066,  when  the  apparition  attracted  universal  attention.  A 
picture  of  the  comet  on  this  occasion  forms  a  quaint  feature  in 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  The  next  return  of  Halley's  comet  is  ex¬ 
pected  about  the  year  1910. 

There  are  now  several  comets  known  which  revolve  in  elliptic 
paths,  and  are,  accordingly,  entitled  to  be  termed  periodic.  These 
objects  are  chiefly  telescopic,  and  are  thus  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
splendid  comet  of  Halley.  Most  of  the  other  periodic  comets  have 
also  periods  much  shorter  than  that  of  Halley.  Of  these  objects, 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  is  that  known  as  Eneke’s  comet,  which 
merits  our  careful  attention. 

The  object  to  which  we  refer  has  had  a  striking  career,  during 
which  it  has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  prosaic  routine  of  a  mere 

planetary  orbit.  A  planet  is  mainly  subordinated  to  the  compelling 
sway  of  the  sun's  gravitation.  It  is  also  to  some  slight  extent 

affected  by  the  attractions  which  it  experiences  from  the  other 

planets.  Mathematicians  have  long  been  accustomed  to  anticipate 
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t,he  movements  of  .the  planets  by  actual  calculation.  They  know 
how  the  pi  u  e  of  the  planet  w  a  ppu.M  finitely  decided  by  the  sun's 
attraction  and  they  win  discriminate  the  different  adjustments 
-vliioh  that-  jitice  is  to  receive,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
produced  by  flic  other  planets.  The  capabilities  of  the  planets  for 
producing  disturbance  are  gveall\  increased  when  the  disturbed 
body  follows  the  eccentric  path  of  a  comet.  It  is  frequently  found 
that  the  path  of  a  comet  conus  very  near  to  the  track  of  a  planet, 
so  that  the  comet  may  actually  sweep  by  1  bo  very  planet  itself, 
even  if  the  two  bodies  do  not  actually  run  into  collision.  On  such 
an  occasion  the  distui  king  effect  of  the  planet  is  enormously  aug¬ 
mented,  and  we  tberefnn  turn  to  the  comets  when  we  desire  to 
illustrate  the  great  theory  of  [huiotury  pertnibations  hysome  strik¬ 
ing  example. 

Having  decided  to  choose  a  comet,  the  next  question  is, 
What  comet?  There  < mmol  lure  be  much  room  for  hesitation. 
Those  splendid  comets  which  up;  car  so  <  npriciously  may  be  at  once 
excluded.  They  are.  victors  apparently  coming  for  the  first  time, 
and  retreating  without  any  distbut  promise  that  mankind  shall 
ever  see  them  again.  A  comet  ol'  HI?  kind  moves  in  a  parabolic 
path,  sweeps  once  around  the  sun,  and  then  retreats  into  the  space 
whence  it  came.  -"We  cannot  completely  study  the  effect  of  perturba¬ 
tions  on  a  cornet  until  it  has  been  watched  during  successive  returns 
to  the  sun.  Our  choice  is  thus  limited  to  the  comparatively  small 
class  of  objects  known  a-  peri. dm  ionio<«;  and,  from  n  survey  of 
the  entire  group,  we  can  select  the  most  suitable  to  our  purpose. 
One  comet,  and  only  one,  fulfil*,  all  the  required  conditions. 
It  is  the  celebrated  object  be«t  known  as  Jhicke's  comet,  for, 
though  Eneke  was  not  the  discoverer,  yet.  it  is  to  his  calculations 
that  the  comet  owes  its  fume.  Ibis  body  is  rendered  more  suitable 
for  our  purpose  by  the  memorable  researches  .to  which  it  has  recently 
given  rise.  • 

In  the  year  1818  a  comet  was  discovered  by  the  painstaking 
astronomer  Pons  at  Marseilles.  We  arc  not  to  suppose  that  this 
comet  was  a  splendid  spec)  a  ole.  It  was  a  small  telescopic  object, 
not  unlike  one  of  those  dim  nebulae  which  are  scattered  in  thousands 
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over  the  heavens.  The  comet  is,  however,  readily  distinguished 
from  a  nebula  by  its  rapid  movement  relatively  to  the  stars, 
while  the  nebula  remains  at  rest.  The  position  of  this  comet  was 
ascertained  by  its  discoverer,  as  well  as  by  other  astronomers. 
Encke  found  from  the  observations  that  the  comet  returned  to  the 
sun  once  in  every  three  years  and  a  few  months.  This  was  a 
startling  discovery.  At  that  time  no  other  comet  of  short  period 
had  been  detected,  so  that  this  new  addition  to  the  solar  system 
awakened  the  liveliest  interest.  The  question  was  immediately 
raised  as  to  whether  this  comet,  as  it  revolved  so  frequently,  may 
not  have  been  observed  during  previous  returns.  The  historical 
records  of  the  apparitions  of  comets  are  counted  by  hundreds,  and 
how  among  this  host  are  we  to  select  those  objects  which  were 
identical  with  the  comet  discovered  by  Pons  ? 

We  may  at  once  relinquish  any  hope  of  identification  by  drawings 
of  the  comet  itself,  but  fortunately,  there  is  one  feature  of  a  comet 
on  which  we  can  seize,  and  which  no  fluctuations  of  the  actual 
structure  can  modify  or  disguise.  The  path  in  which  a  eo  mr 
travels  through  space  is  independent  of  the  bodily  changes  f  id* 
comet.  The  shape  of  that  path  and  its  position  depend  enury 
upon  those  other  bodies  of  the  solar  s_ystem  which  are  s;e  .oby 
involved  in  the  theory  of  Encke’s  comet.  In  Fig.  56  vve  show 
the  orbits  of  three  of  the  planets.  These  orbits  have  beer, 
chosen  with  such  proportions  as  shall  make  the  innermost  repre¬ 
sent  the  orbit  of  Mercury;  the  next  is  the  orbit  of  the  earih, 
while  the  outermost  is  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  Be-  b-  d  o-r 
three,  we  also  perceive  a  much  more  elliptical  path,  represents  a’ 
the  orbit  of  Encke’s  comet,  projected  down  on  the  plane  of  the 
earth’s  motion.  The  sun  is  situated  at  the  focus  of  tin  - 1 
The  comet  is  constrained  to  revolve  in  this  curve  by  the  art  ms  , 
of  the  sun,  and  it  requires  a  little  more  than  three  rears  r  . 
plish  a  complete  revolution.  It  passes  close  to  the  sun  at  peri¬ 
helion,  at  a  point  inside  the  path  of  Mercury,  while  at  its  g  reatest 
distance  the  path  approaches  to  the  path  of  Jupiter.  This  elliptic 
path  is  mainly  determined  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  M  bother 
the  comet  weighed  an  ounce,  a  ton,  a  thousand  tons,  or  a  million 
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tons/whether  it  was  a  few  miles,  or  many  thousands  of  miles  in 
diameter,  the  orbit  would  still  be  the  same.  It  is  by  the  shape  of 
this  ellipse,  by  its  actual  size,  and  by  the  position  in  which  it  lies 
that  we  identify  t,ho  comet. 


Encke’s  comet  is  usuul'y  invisible,  and  oven  the  most  powerful 
telescope  in  the  world  noulil  not  show  a,  Iron*  of  it.  After  one  of 
its  periodical  visits,  the  comet,  withdraws  until  it  passes  to  the  outer¬ 
most  part  of  its  path,  then  it  will  turn,  and  again  approach  the  sun. 
It  would  seem  that  it  becomes  invigorated  by  the  sun’s  rays,  and 
commences  to  dilate  under  their  genial  influence.  While  moving  in 
this  part  of  its  path  the  comet  lessens  its  distance  from  the  earth. 
It  daily  increases  in  splendour,  until  at  length,  partly  by  the  intrinsic 
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increase  in  brightness,  and  partly  by  the  decrease  in  distance  from 
the  earth,  it  comes  within  the  range  of  our  telescopes.  We  can 
generally  anticipate  when  this  will  occur,  and  we  can  tell  to  what 
point  of  the  heavens  the  telescope  is  to  be  pointed  which  will  discern 
the  comet  at  its  next  return  to  perihelion.  The  comet  has  eluded 
the  grasp  of  the  artist,  but  it  cannot  elude  the  grasp  of  the 
mathematician.  The  mathematician  will  tell  when  and  where  the 
comet  is  to  be  found,  but  no  one  can  say  what  it  will  be  like. 

Once  recognised  as  a  regular  member  of  our  system,  Encke’s 
comet  becomes  a  teacher  of  marvellous  power.  At  one  time  its 
periodical  voyage  brings  it  close  to  the  sun  and  close  to  the  path 
of  the  planet  Mercury.  At  another  time  the  comet  approaches 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  Again,  the  wanderer  comes  within  reach  of 
our  telescopes,  and  we  are  able  to  glean  many  interesting  facts 
from  its  travels.  These  movements  contain  impressive  evidence 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  celestial  phenomena  are  founded  on 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

Were  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  system  removed,  then  the  path 
of  Encke’s  comet  must  be  for  ever  performed  in  the  same  ellipse 
and  with  absolute  regularity.  The  chief  interest  for  our  present 
purpose  lies,  however,  not  in  the  regularity  of  its  path,  but  in  the 
irregularities  introduced  into  that  path  by  the  presence  of  the  other 
bodies  of  the  solar  system.  Let  us,  for  instance,  follow  the  progress 
of  the  comet  through  its  perihelion  passage,  in  which  the  track  lies 
near  that  of  the  planet  Mercury.  It  will  usually  happen  that 
Mercury  is  situated  in  a  distant  part  of  its  path  at  the  moment 
the  comet  is  passing,  and  the  influence  of  the  planet  will  then  be 
comparatively  small.  It  may,  however,  sometimes  happen  that  the 
planet  and  the  comet  come  close  together.  One  of  the  most  memor¬ 
able  instances  of  a  close  approach  to  Mercury  took  place  on  the  2 2nd 
November,  1848.  On  that  day  the  comet  and  the  planet  were  only 
separated  by  an  interval  of  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  earth's  distance 
1  from  the  sun,  i.e.,  about  3,0(10,000  miles.  On  two  other  occasions, 
viz.,  1835,  August  23rd,  and  1858,  October  25th,  the  distance 
between  Encke’s  comet  and  Mercury  has  been  less  than  10,000,000 
mj]es — an  amount  of  trilling  import  in  comparison  with  the 
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dimension s  of  out  system.  Approaches  *o  do* as  this  arc  fraught 
with  serious  consequences  to  the  movements  of  the  comet.  Mer¬ 
cury,  though  ,i  small  both,  is  still,  as  its  name  would  suggest, 
a  massive  body.  11  always  allraet**  the  comet,  but  the  efficacy  of 
that  attraction  is  enormously  enhanced  "hen  the  comet  in  its 
wanderings  comes  near  the  planet.  The  effect  of  this  attraction  is 
to  force  the  comet  to  swerve  from  its  pith,  and  to  impress  certain 
changes  upon  its  velocity.  As  the  comet  recedes,  the  disturbing 
influence  of  Mercury  rapidly  ab;*l  os,  and  ere  long  becomes  insensible. 
But  time  cannot  efface  from  the  orbit  of  the  comet  the  effect  which 
the  disturbance  of  Mercury  has  actually  accomplished.  The  dis¬ 
turbed  orbit  is  a  different  figiuo  to  the  undisturbed  ellipse  which 
the  comet  would  have  occupied  had  the  influence  of  the  sun  alone 
determined  its  shape.  We  are  able  1o  calculate  the  movements  of 
the  comet  as  determined  by  the  rim.  W  o  could  also  calculate  the 
effects  arising' from  the  disturbam  *.  p>  educed  ly  Mercury,  provided 
we  know  its  mass. 

Mercury,  .though  one  of 'tin  smallest  of  t  lie  planets,  is  perhaps 
the  most  troublesome  to  the  n'-rronomer.  11  lies  so  close  to  the 
sun,  that  it  is  seen  but  seldom  in  comparison  with  the  other 
great  planets.  Its  orbit  is  very  eccentric,  and  experiences  dis¬ 
turbances  by  the  attraction  of  other  bodies  in  a  way  not  yet  fully 
understood.  A  special  difficulty  has  also  been  found  in  the 
attempt  to  place  Mercury  in  the  weighing  scales.  We  can  weigh 
the  whole  earth,  we  can  weigh  I’m'  sun.  the  moon,  and  even 
Jupiter  and  other  planets,  but  Mercury  presents  difficulties  of  a 
peculiar  character.  Le.Verrier.  however,  succeeded  in  devising  a 
method  of  weighing  Mercury.  He  demonstrated  that  our  earth  is 
attracted  by  this  planet,  .and  he  showed  how  the  amount  of  attrac¬ 
tion  may  be  disclosed  by  observations  of  the  sun,  so  that  by  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  observations,  he  made  an  approximate  determination  of 
the  mass  of  Mercury.  Le  Verrier’-  result  indicated  that  the  weight 
of  the  planet  was  about  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  earth. 
In  other  .words,  if  our  earth  was  placed  in  a  mighty  scale,  and 
fitteen  globes,  each  equal  io  Mercury,  wen*  laid  in  the  other,  the 
scales  would  be  evenly  balanced.  It  was  necessary  that  this  result 
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should  be  received  with  great  caution.  It  depended  upon  a  very 
delicate  interpretation  of  somewhat  precarious  measurements.  It 
could  only  be  regarded  as  a  provisional  value,  to  be  discarded  when 
a  better  one  should  be  obtained. 

The  approach  of  Eneke’s  comet  to  Mercury,  and  the  elaborate 
investigations  of  V on  Asten,  by  which  the  observations  of  the  comet 
have  been  discussed,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject.  Yon 
Asten  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mercury  was  really  endowed 
with  the  mass  which  Le  Verrier  had  attributed  to  it ;  and  he  was 
able  to  calculate  where  the  comet  should  be,  assuming  this  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  correct-.  But  the  comet  was  not  found  in  the  place 
indicated  by  the  calculations ;  it  was  fully  an  arc  of  one  degree  dis¬ 
tant.  The  calculations  must,  therefore,  have  some  erroneous  element. 
There  was  only  one  element  which  could  be  erroneous :  it  was  the 
mass  of  Mercury.  Von  Asten  then  tried  a  different  value  for  the 
mass  of  the  planet.  He  repeated  the  calculations,  and  the  calculated 
place  became  more  nearly  coincident  with  the  observed  place.  A 
third  attempt,  and  this  time  a  final  one,  showed  that  by  assuming 
a  suitable  mass  for  Mercury  the  calculated  places  of  the  comet 
,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  observed  places.  Yon  Asten  has  thus 
demonstrated  that  the  weight  of  Mercury  is  much  less  than 
Le  Verrier  had  supposed.  If  our  earth  were  divided  into  twenty- 
five  parts  of  equal  mass,  each  one  of  these  parts  would  weigh  as 
much  as  the  planet.  No  different  value  of  the  mass  of  Mercury 
can  be  made  consistent  with  the  information  obtained  from  the 
voyage  of  Encke's  comet. 

Do  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  delicate  weighing-machine  ? 
Look,  then,  at  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  to  which  the  comet  approaches 
so  nearly  when  it  retreats  from  the  sun.  It  will  sometimes  happen 
that  Jupiter  and  the  comet  are  in  close  proximity,  and  then  the 
mighty  planet  seriously  disturbs  the  pliable  orbit  of  the  comet. 
The  path  of  the  latter  bears  indelible  traces  of  the  Jupiter  pertur¬ 
bations,  as  well  as  of  the  Mercury  perturbations.  It  might  seem 
a  hopeless  task  to  discriminate  between  the  influences  of  the  two 
planets,  overshadowed  as  they  both  are  by  the  supreme  control 
of  the  sun,  but  the  contrivances  of  mathematical  analysis  are 
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ai]<'i|!u(f  to  deni  wilh  the  problem.  They  point  out  Low  much  us  due 
1o  jUnvury,  how  much  is  flue  1u  Jupiter;  and  so  the  wanderings  of 
EnolvV  r-omot  fan  he  made  to  di-dose  the  mass  of  Jupiter  as  well 
as  t  ha  I,  ol  jMci'i  up,  .  lhrr,  then,  \w  have  a  means  of  testing  the 
pjed-.ion  of  our  -i.ile«.  Th<>  mass  of  Ju])ifer  can  he  accurately 
measured  hv  his  satellite-,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  % 
previous  ehaiter.  As  the  satellite-  revolve  round  and  round  the 
planet^  they  afford  the  means  of  measuring  his  weight  by.  the 
rapidity  of  x hoi-  motion.  They  tell  us  that  if  tile  sun  were  placed 
in  one  scale  of  the  celestial  balance,  it  would  take  10 IS  bodies  equal 
to  Jupiter  in  the  other  to  weigh  him  down.  Hardly  a  trace  of 
uncertainty  clings  to  this  determination,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great 
interest  to  test  the  theory  of  Kucke’-  comet  by  seeing  whether  it 
gives  an  accordant  result.  The  comparison .  has  been  made  by  Yon 
Aston. .  Eneke’s  comet,  tells  us  that  the  snu  is  1050  times  as  heavy 
as  Jupiter;  so  the  results  are  practically  identical, and  the  accuracy 
of  the  indications  of  the  comet -are  confirmed. 

Eneke’s  comet,  by  its  long  wanderings  and  by  its  frequent 
visits,  is,  indeed,  pregnant  with-  information  on  various  other  points 
relating  to  the  solar  system,  A  score  of  times  that  comet  has 
returned,  and  we  can  only  render  those  returns  consistent  with 
each  other  by  making  appropriate  o-fimntions  of  Ihe  various  quan¬ 
tities  involved.  It  is  most  instructive  to  see  how,  in  Von  Asten’s 
hands,  the  most  recondite  information  is  wrung  from  the  comet. 
The  distance  of  the  earth  from  Ihe  sun  is  a  very  important  matter 
to  Eneke’s  comet.  Our  earth  contributes  its  quota  of  disturbance 
to  the  many  afflictions  of  the  .-offering  body.  The  capacity  of  our 
earth  to  derange  the  comet  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  The.  investigation  is  of  no  little  com¬ 
plexity,  but  still  it  is  easy  to  see  that  fhe  ea rib’s  distance  from  the 
sun  must  be  among  the  numerous  elements  of  fhe  question.  Unless 
the  right  distance  be  chosen  m  the  calculations,  the  observed  place 
will  not  correspond  with  the  calculated  place.  This  consideration 
is  sufficient  for  the  mathematician.  He  can  actually  disentangle 
the  earth’s  distance  from  the  other  quantities  involved.  It  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  Von  Aston  has  found  by  l.is  calculations  a 
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value  of  the  sun’s  distance  very  appreciably  less  than  that  obtained 
by  other  methods.  Each  of  these  results  has  good  claims  to 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  problem  of  interest  for  astronomers  to 
reconcile  the  discrepancy. 

We  have  hitherto  discussed  the  adventures  of  Encke’s  comet  in 
cases  where  they  throw  light  on  questions  otherwise  more  or  less 
known  to  us.  We  now  approach  a  celebrated  problem,  on  which 
Encke’s  comet  is,  if  not  our  sole,  at  all  events  our  principal 
authority.  Every  1,210  days  that  comet  revolves  completely  around 
its  orbit,  and  returns  again  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun.  The 
return  of  the  comet  is,  however,  open  to  certain  irregularities.  We 
have  already  explained  how  irregularities  arise  from  Mercury  and 
from  Jupiter.  Additional  irregularities  also  arise  from  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  and  of  the  other  remaining  planets ;  but  all  these 
can  be  allowed  for,  and  then  we  are  entitled  to  expect,  if  the 
law  of  gravitation  be  universally  true,  that  the  comet  shall  obey 
the  calculations  of  mathematics.  Encke’s  comet  has  not  justified 
this  anticipation ;  at  each  revolution  the  period  is  getting  steadily 
shorter !  Each  time  the  comet  comes  back  to  perihelion  in  two  and 
a  half  hours  less  than  on  the  former  occasion.  Two  and  a  half 
hours  is,  no  doubt,  a  small  period  of  time  in  comparison  with  that 
of  an  entire  revolution ;  but  in  the  region  of  its  path  visible  to  us 
the  comet  is  moving  so  quickly  that  its  motion  in  two  and  a  half 
hours  is  very  considerable.  This  irregularity  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  returns  during 
about  twenty  revolutions.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the 
discrepancies  might  be  attributed  to  some  planetary  perturbations 
omitted  or  not  fully  accounted  for.  The  masterly  analysis  of  Von 
Asten  has,  however,  disposed  of  this  explanation.  He  has  minutely 
studied  all  the  observations  down  to  1875,  but  only  to  confirm  the 
reality  of  this  regular  retardation  in  the  movements  of  Encke’s 
comet. 

An  explanation  of  these  irregularities  was  suggested  by  Encke 
long  ago,  and  subsequent  researches  have  tended  to  substantiate 
his  view.  Let  us  briefly  attempt  to  describe  this  memorable 
hypothesis.  When  we  say  that  a  body  will  move  in  an  elliptic  path 
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the  s,m  in  virtue  of  gravitation,  it  is  always  assumed  that 
1  M,  ,s  i  In  .  u  uw  th.omrl.  «p«e  It  is  assumed  that  there 
is  no  frirlmn,  no  air,  or  other  source  of  disturbance.  But  suppose 
that  this  assumption  should  be  incorrect  ;  suppose  that  there  really 
is  some  .medium  pervading  spice  vhwh  offm  resistance  to  the 
comet;  in  the  same  way  as  our  air  offers  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
a  rifle  bullet,  what  effect  ought  such  a  medium  to  produce? 


The  drawing  m  Fig.  57  represents  the  theory  which  Encke  put 
forward,  and  in  support  of  which  we  have  to  add  the  more  recent 
researches  of  Ton  Asten.  E'  on  if  ihe  greater  part  of  space  be 
utterly  void,  so  that  the  path  of  the  filmy  and  almost  spiritual, 
comet  is  incapable  of  feeling  resistance,  yet  in  the  neighbour-, 
hood  of  the  sun  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  medium 
of  excessive  tenuity  capable  of  affecting  the  comet.  It  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  a  resisting  medium  such  as  we 
have  supposed  is  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  comet’s  path,  and 
thus  to  diminish  the  periodic  time.  The  existence  of  the  solar 
corona  and  tire  strange  phenomenon  of  the  zodiacal  light  have 
already  shown  us,  on  quite  other  grounds,  the  existence  of  a  vast 
extent  of  matter,  of.  some  kind  diffused  around  the  sun. 
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We  have  selected  the  comets  of  Halley  and  of  Encke  as 
illustrations  of  the  class  of  periodic  comets,  of  which,  indeed, 
they  are  the  most  remarkable  members.  Of  the  much  more 
numerous  class  of  non-periodic  comets,  examples  in  abundance  may 
be  cited.  We  shall  mention  a  few  which  have  appeared  during 
the  present  century.  There  is  first  the  splendid  comet  of  1843, 
which  appeared  suddenly  in  February  of  that  year,  and  was  so 
brilliant  that  it  could  be  seen  during  full  daylight.  This  comet 
followed  a  path  which  could  not  be  certainly  distinguished  from 
a  parabola,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  have  been  a 
very  elongated  ellipse.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  a  question  of 
this  kind  during  the  brief  opportunities  available  for  finding  the 
place  of  the  comet.  We  can  only  see  the  object  during  a  very 
small  arc  of  its  orbit,  and  even  then  the  comet  is  not  a  very  well- 
defined  point  which  admits  of  being  measured  with  the  precision 
attainable  in  observations  of  a  star  or  a  planet.  This  comet  of  1843 
is,  however,  especially  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
moved,  and  for  the  close  approach  which  it  made  to  the  sun.  The 
heat  to  which  that  comet  was  exposed  during  its  passage  around 
the  sun  must  have  been  enormously  greater  than  the  heat  which 
can  be  raised  in  our  mightiest  furnaces.  If  the  materials  had 
been  agate  or  cornelian,  or  the  most  infusible  substances  known 
on  the  earth,  they  would  have  been  fused  and  driven  into  vapour 
by  the  appalling  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays. 

The  great  comet  of  1858  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
comets  of  modem  times.  It  was  first  observed  on  June  2nd  of 
that  year  by  Donati,  whose  name  the  comet  has  subsequently 
borne ;  it  was  then  merely  a  faint  nebulous  spot,  and  for  about 
three  months  it  pursued  its  way  across  the  heavens,  without  giving 
any  indications  of  the  splendour  which  it  was  so  soon  to  attain. 
Even  up  to  the  end  of  August  the  comet  had  hardly  become 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  was  only  furnished  with  a  very 
small  tail,  but  as  it  gradually  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun 
in  September,  it  soon  became  invested  with  splendour.  A  tail 
of  majestic  proportions  was  quickly  developed,  and  by  th  ^  niddle 
of  October,  when  the  maximum  brightness  was  attained,  me  tail 
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extended  (,vrr  mi  live  ol'  forty  degices.  The  beauty  and  interest  of 
Hin  poind  wire  un-atly  enhanced  hy  its  position  in  the  heavens 
;,i  ,,  M <IM)„  \Vi„n  Liu*  nights  were  sufficiently  dark.  Some  of  the 
mol-'  1,'r-nt  comets  have  not  been  equally  fortunate:  they 

]i;,ve  appeared  in  midsummer,  when  the  nights  are  not  dark,  or 
they  have  not  been  well  placed  in  the  heavens. 

On  i ho  ■?Ou!  May.  1881,  Mr.  Tebbutt,  of  Windsor,  in  New 
South  Wales,  discovered  a  comet  which  speedily  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  interesting  celestial  -objects  seen  by  this  generation. 
About  the  22nd  of  June  the  comet  became  visible  from  these 
latitudes  in  the  northern  sky  at  midnight.  Gradually  it  ascended 
higher  and  higher  till  it  passed  around  the  pole.  The  nucleus  of 
the  comet  was  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  its 
tail  was  about  20°  long.  On  the  2nd  of  September  it  ceased  to  be 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  it  remained  visible  in  telescopes 
until  the  following  February.  This  was  1  he  first  comet  which  was 
successfully  photographed.  To  this  comet  also  the  spectroscope 
was  applied  with  especial  success.  -We  shall  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  describe  the  use  of  this  remarkable  instrument ;  here  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  by  its  aid  the  existence  of  the  element 
carbon  in  this  comet  was  demonstrated. 

Another  of  the  recent  comets  which  received  great  and  deserved 
attention  was  that  discovered  early  in  September,  1882,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  It  increased  so  much  in  brilliancy  that  it 
was  seen  in  daylight  by  Mr.  Common  on  the  1 7th  September, 
while  on  the  18th  the  astronomers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  observed  the  comet;  actually  approach  up 
to  the  sunJs  limb,  where  it  ceased  to  be  visible.  On  the  same  day 
the  spectrum  of  the  comet  was  observed,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
elements  sodium  and  iron  were  present  therein. 

As  comets  are  much  nearer  to  the  earth  than  the  stars,  it  will 
occasionally  happen  that  the  comet  must  •  arrive  at  a  position 
directly  between  the  earth  and  the  star.  There  is  a  quite  similar 
phenomenon  in  the  movement  of  the  moon.  A  star  is  frequently 
occulted  in  this  way,  and  the  observations  of  such  phenomena 
are  very  familiar  to  astronomers  ;  but  when  a  comet  passes  in  front 
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of  a  star  the  circumstances  are  widely  different.  The  star  is  indeed 
seen  nearly  as  well  through  the  comet  as  it  would  be  if  the  comet 
were  entirely  out  of  the  way.  This  has  often  been  noticed.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  observations  of  this  kind  was  made  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Hersehel  on  Biela's  comet,  which  is  one  of  the 
periodic  class,  and  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  next  chapter.  The  illus¬ 
trious  astronomer  on  one  occasion  saw  this  object  pass  over  a  star 
cluster.  The  cluster  consisted  of  excessively  minute  stars — they 
could  only  be  seen  by  a  very  powerful  telescope,  such  as  the  one  Sir 
John  was  using.  The  very  faintest  haze  or  the  merest  trace  of  a 
cloud  would  have  sufficed  completely  to  obliterate  all  the  stars. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  little  interest  that  the  astronomer  watched 
the  progress  of  lhela’s  comet.  Gradually  the  wanderer  encroached 
on  the  group  of  stars,  so  that  if  it  had  any  appreciable  solidity  the 
numerous  twinkling  points  would  have  been  completely  screened. 
But  what  were  the  facts?  Down  to  the  most  minute  star  in  that 
cluster,  down  to  the  smallest  point  of  light  which  the  great  tele¬ 
scope  could  show,  every  object  in  the  group  was  distinctly  seen 
to  twinkle  right  through  the  mass  of  Bielats  comet ! 

This  was  a  most  important  observation.  We  must  recollect 
that  the  screen  interposed  between  the  cluster  and  the  telescope 
was  not  merely  a  thin  curtain ;  it  was  a  mass  of  cometary  sub¬ 
stance,  very  many  thousands  of  miles  in  thickness.  Contrast, 
then,  the  almost  inconceivable  tenuity  of  a  comet  with  the  clouds 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  A  mass  of  cloud  a  few  hundred 
feet  thick  will  hide  not  only  the  stars,  but  even  the  great  sun 
himself.  The  lightest  haze  that  ever  floated  in  a  summer  sky, 
would  do  more  to  screen  the  stars  from  our  view  than  would  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  of  such  cometary  material  as  was  here 
interposed. 

The  great  comet  of  Donati  passed  over  many  stars  which  were 
visible  distinctly  through  its  mass.  Among  these  stars  was  a  very 
bright  one — the  well-known  Areturus.  The  comet,  fortunately, 
happened  to  pass  over  Areturus,  and  though  nearly  the  densest  part 
of  the  comet  was  interposed  between  the  earth  and  the  star,  yet 
Areturus  twinkled  on  with  undiminished  lustre  through  the  thick- 
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in--,  n I'  ibis  -tu|.mi.l»u-,  curtain.  Hff’cnl,  observations  have,  how- 
('\(r  hlnoMi  iii.it  slars  in  some  eases  experience  change  in  lustre 
win  n  { iie  <h  os.  v  part  of  ihe  comet  pa'-ses  over  (hem.  It  is,  indeed, 
ciilllMiii.  in  Jm-iLpM  flial  a '-tar  wmdd  remain  \ isiLle  if  the  nucleus 
oj  a  n.ii'v  i.n;e  eome!  pa-.-rd  over  it .  J1  floes  not  seem  that  an 
opportunity  of  testing  this  supposition  has  yet.  arisen-. •  ,  - 

If  i l,e  cei, a  t  u,  re  made  of  tiauspareui  pwras  material — such, 
for  in  si  nne<\  ;i«  our  atmosphere — the  place  of  a  star  would  he 
derau£”ed  when  the  comet,  approached  the  star.  :  The  refractive 
power  of  air  is  verv  considerable.  When  wo  look  at  the  sunset, 
n-e  se(  the  sun  appearing  to  pa.-s  below  flu*  horizon;  yet  the  sun 
lias  actually  gone  entirely  below  the  horizon  before  it  appears 
to  have  comment!  its  do;eout.  The  refractive  power  of  the 
air  i"  so  great  iiu.l  it  aclua'ly  bends  the  luminous  rays  round 
and  shows  the  sun,  though  it  is  directly  screened  by  the  inter-  ■ 
veiling  obstacles.  It  the  comet  were  made  of  gaseous  material,  it 
must  act  on  the  places  of  the  stars  by  refraction,, even  if  it  does  not 
alter  their  brightness.  The  question  has  been  carefully  tested.  A 
comet  has  been  observed  to  approach  two  stars;,  one  of  those  stars 
was  seen  through  the  comet,  while  the  other  was  seen  directly.  If 
the  body  had  any  appreciable  quantity  of  gas  in  its  composition  the 
relative  places  of  the  two  stars  would  be  altered.  This  question 
has  been  more  than  once  submitted  to  the  test  of  actual  measure¬ 
ment.,  It  has  sometimes  been  found  that  no  appreciable  change 
of  position  could  be  detected,  and  that  accordingly  in  such  cases  the 
comet  has  no  perceptible  density.  A  series  of  careful  measure¬ 
ments  made  on  the  great  comet  of  1881  showed, ,  however,  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  nucleus  the  comet  seemed  to  possess  some 
refractive  power,  though  still  vastly  less  than  the  refraction  of  our 
atmosphere. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  probably  beat  once  admitted 
that  the  mass  of  a  comet  must  be  indeed  a  very  small  quantity 
in  comparison  with  its  bulk.  When,  however,  we  attempt 
actually  to  weigh  the  comet,  all  our  efforts  have  proved  abor¬ 
tive.  We  have  been  able  to  weigh  the -".mighty  planets  Jupiter 
at  1  Saturn;  we  have  even  been  able  to  weigh  the  vast  sun  himself; 
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the  law  of  gravitation  has  provided  us  with  a  stupendous  weighing 
apparatus,  which  has  been  applied  in  all  these  cases  with  success, 
hut  when  we  attempt  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  the  comets  our 
efforts  are  speedily  seen  to  be  illusory.  No  weighing  machinery 
known  to  the  astronomer  is  delicate  enough  to  determine  the  weight 
of  a  comet.  All  that  we  can  under  any  circumstances  accomplish 
is  to  weigh  one  heavenly  body  in  comparison  with  another. 
The  comets  seem  to  be  almost  imponderable  when  compared  with 
'such  robust  masses  as  those  of  the  earth,  or  any  of  the  other  great 
planets,  and  so  we  learn  nothing  except  that  their  weight  is  inap¬ 
preciable.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  when  we  say  the 
weight  of  a  comet  is  inappreciable,  we  mean  with  regard  to  the 
other  bodies  of  our  system.  Perhaps  no  one  now  doubts  that  a  great 
comet  must  really  weigh  tons;  though  whether  those  tons  are  to 
be  reckoned  in  tens,  in  hundreds,  in  thousands,  or  in  millions,  the 
total  seems  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  a  body  like  the 
earth. 

The  small  weight  of  comets  is  also  brought  before  us  in  a  very 
remarkable  way  when  we  recall  what  has  been  said  in  the  last 
chapter  on  the  important  subject  of  the  planetary  perturbations. 
We  have  there  treated  of  the  permanence  of  our  system,  and  we 
have  shown  that  the  permanence  of  the  system  depends  upon 
certain  laws  which  the  planetary  motions  must  fulfil.  The  planets 
move  nearly  in  circles,  their  orbits  are  all  nearly  in  the  same  plane, 
and  they  all  move  in  the  same  direction.  The  permanence  of  the 
system  would  be  imperilled  if  any  one  of  these  conditions  was 
not  fulfilled.  In  that  discussion  we  made  no  allusion  to  the 
comets.  Yet  they  are  members  of  our  system,  and  they  far  out¬ 
number  the  planets.  And  comets  laugh  to  scorn  all  those  rules  which 
the  planets  so  rigorously  obey.  Their  orbits  are  never  like  circles  ; 
they  are,  indeed,  more  usually  parabolic,  and  thus  differ  as  widely 
as  possible  from  the  circular  path.  Nor  do  the  planes  of  the  orbits 
of  the  comets  observe  any  particular  locality ;  they  are  inclined  at 
all 'sorts  of  angles,  and  the  directions  in  which  the  comets  move 
seem  to  be  mere  matters  of  caprice.  Every  article  of  the  planetary 
convention  is  violated  by  the  comets,  but  yet  our  system  lasts. -  ^it 
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i,n  !;>--•  i.i  J  i  <  n(M(‘  b --  :i”f’s  ami  m-  inc-^I  to  hist  for  ages  to 
’||„  ;i>,.  by  llif  planets,  and  conversely,  the 

.in !  i  -t  t!v  jfl.'iin-K,  ;ui(J  must  perturb  1  he  orbits  of  the 
,,1.,.,,;,  ,•  l*uf  t»  w lull  extent  If  the  comets  all 

miAni  ii  ■■■  i>ii -i  l  by  the  three  general  laws  which  eharac- 

planetary  motion,  then  otn'  argument  would  break  down. 
'('I,.,  pl.in.m-  - j i ; u" ’ i ’  i  x  |M-ncni'c  considerable  derangements  from 
ehmelarv  attraction,  and  yet  in  the  lapse  of  time  those  disturbances-, 
would  neutralise  eaeli  of. her,  and  the  permanence  of  the  system. would 
be  unaffected.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  we  deal  with  the 
actual  cometary  orbits.  if  the  comets  could  appreciably  disturb 
the  planets,  those  disturbance  would  not  neutralise  each  other,  and 
in  the  lapse  of  time  the  system  would  be  .wrecked  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  accumulation  of  irregularities.  The  facts  show,  however, 
that,  the  system,  has  Jived,  and  is  living,  notwithstanding  the  . 
comets,  and  hence  we  arc  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cometary 
masses  are  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  great 
planetary  masses  of  out  s;fstem.  • 

These  considerations  exhibit  the  law's  of  universal  gravitation- and' 
their  relations  to  the  permanence  of  our  system  in  a  very  striking 
liuht.  If  wo  include  the  comets,  we  may  say  that  the  solar 
system  includes  many  thousands  of  bodies,  in.  orbits  of  all  sizes, 
shapes,  and  positions,  only  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  the' sun  is  a 
incus  common  to  all.  The  great  majority  of  these  bodies  are 
iinpondomblo,  and  their  orbits  are  placed  anyhow,  so  that, 
although  They  may  suffer  inueh  From  the  perturbations  of  the  other 
bodies,  they  can  in  no  cast;  inflict;  any  appreciable  disturbance; 
There  are,  however,  a  few  great  planets  capable  of  producing  -vast 
disturbances ;  and  if  their  orbits  were  placed  -  anyhow,  chaos  would 
sooner  or  later  he  the  result.  By  the  mutual  adaptations  of  their 
orbits  to  a,  nearly  circular  form,  to  a  nearly  coincident  plane,  and  to. 
a.  uniformity  of  direction,  a.  .permanent  truce  lias  been  effected 
among  the  great,  planets.  They  cannot  now  permanently  dis¬ 
organise  each  oilier,  while  the  slight  mass  of  the  comets  renders 
them  incompetent  to  do  so.  The  stability  of  the  great  planets  is 
thus  assured  ;  hut  it.  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  guarantee  pf 
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stability  for  comets.  Their  eccentric  and  irregular  paths  may 
,  undergo  the  most  enormous  derangements;  indeed,  the  history  of 
astronomy  contains  many  instances  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  a 
cometary  career  is  exposed. 

Great  comets  appear  in  the  heavens  under  circumstances  which 
have  but  few  features  in  common.  There  is  no  part  of  the  heavens, 
either  in  the  northern  hemisphere  or  the  southern  hemisphere,  no 
constellation  or  region,  which  is  not  liable  to  occasional  visits  from 
these  mysterious  bodies.  There  is  no  season  of  the  year,  no  hour 
of  the  day  or  of  the  night,  when  comets  may  not  be  above  the 
horizon.  In  like  manner,  the  size  and  the  aspect  of  the  comets 
are  of  every  character,  from  the  dim  spot  just  visible  to  an  eye 
fortified  by  a  mighty  telescope,  up  to  a  gigantic  and  brilliant  object, 
with  a  tail  stretching  across  the  heavens  for  a  distance  which  is  as 
far  as  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  So  also  the  direction  of 
the  tail  of.  the  comet  seems  at  first  to  admit  of  every  possible 
position  :  it  may  stand  straight  up  in  the  heavens,  as  if  the  comet 
were  about  to  plunge  below  the  horizon;  it  may  stream  down 
from  the  head  of  the  comet,  as  if  the  body  had  been  shot  up  from 
below  the  horizon  ;  it  may  slope  down  *to  the  right  or  rise  to  the 
right,  it  may  slope  down  to  the  left  or  rise  to  the  left.  Amid  all 
this  variety  and  seeming  caprice,  can  we  discover  any  law  common 
to  the  different  phenomena  ?  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  giving  any 
explanation  of  the  tails  of  comets,  we  must  first  discover  what 
features  there  are — if  any  there  be — which  all  these  tails  possess  in 
common;  and  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  very  remarkable  law 
which  the  tails  of  comets  obey — a  law  so  true  and  satisfactory,  that 
if  we  are  given  the  place  of  a  comet  in  the  heavens,  it  is  possible  at 
once  to  point  out  in  what  direction  the  tail  will  lie. 

A  beautiful  comet  appears  in  summer  in  the  northern  sky.  It 
is  near  midnight ;  we  are  gazing  on  the  faintly  luminous  tail,  which 
stands  up  straight  and  points  towards  the  zenith ;  perhaps  it  may 
be  curved  a  little  or  possibly  curved  a  good  deal,  but  still,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  directed  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  We  are 
not  here  referring  to  any  particular  comet.  Every  comet,  large  or 
small,  that  appears  in  the  north  must  at  midnight  have  its  tail 
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]lf>;r.{,.rl  i!;  ;i  nearly  vi  H ic.il  direel  ion.  This  fact,  wbteh  has 

verified  on  numerous  oeearimis,  is  a  striking  illustration 
,»f  <]„.  |;i-.v  i.f  direction  of  cornets'  tails.  Think  for  one  moment 
„r  (1..  < >  1'  III.’ case,  ft  F  summer  ;  the  twilight  at  the  north 

show-:  Hi''  ]i'i''lii. n  of  f!)"  “>in,  ami  the  tail  of  the  comet  points 
directly  awii-y  from  the  twilight  ami  a  way  from  the  sun.  Take 
another  case,  ll  i.-  evening ;  t lie  snu  has  set,  t l*e  stars  have  begun 
lo  shine,  mid  a  loiiq-iaiicd  cornel  is  seen.  Let  that  comet  be  high 
Mj-  |.  ,  }!-,!'! ) ;  (,r  south,  east,  or  west,  its  tail  invariably  points  away 

fi  nil j  uni;  in  the  west,  where  the  departing  sunlight  still  lingers. 
\g  mi.  a  eoim  t  is  watched  in  the  early  morning,  and  if  the  eye  be 
moved  from  the  place  where  the  first  streak  of  dawn  is  appearing  to 
the  head  oh  the  comet,  then  along  that  direction,  streaming  away 
from  the  sun,  is  found  the  tail  of  the  comet.  This  law  is  of  still  more 
<  i  no  d  a,  p] nation.  At  any  season,  at  any  hour  Of  the  night,  the 
tail  rf  e  (o'lin;  must  be  directed  away  from  the  sun.  The  sun  is, 
'A  c  in  «e,  on  some  point  of  the  hemisphere  below  our  feet ;  draw 
a  gnat  O’KJe  Irom  the  sun,  passing  above  the  horizon  to  the  head 
ol  the  comet,  then  the  direction  of  the  ■■comet's  tail  will  follow  the 
continuation  of  that  circle.  ■ 

From  the  earliest  times  this  fact  in  the  movement  of  comets 
must  have  arrested  the  attention  of  those  who  pondered  on  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  a  fact  patent  to  ordinary 
observation,  it  depends  on  no  telescopic,  research,  nor  is  it  the 
result  of  any  elaborate  mathematical  discussion.  It  is  the  one  fact 
which  gives  some  degree  of  consistency  to  the  multitudinous 
phenomena  of  comets,  and  it  must  be  made  the  basis  of  our 
inquiries  into,  the  structure  of  the  tails.  ; 

In  the  adjoining  figure,  Fig.  58,  we  show  a  portion  of  the 
parabolic  orbit  of  a  comet,  and  we  also  represent  the  position  of  the 
tail  of  the  comet  at  various  points  ot  its  path.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
going  too  far  to  assert  that  throughout  the.  whole  vast  journey  of 
the  comet,  its  tail  must  always  be  directed  from  the  sun.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  recollected  that  we  can  only  see  the  comet 
during  that  small  part  of  its  journey  when  it  is  approaching  to  or 
receding  from  the  sun.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  while 
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actually  passing  round  the  sun,  the.  brilliancy  of  the  comet  is  so 
overpowered  by  the  sun  that  the  comet  often  becomes  invisible, 
just  as  the  stars  are  invisible  in  daylight.  But  with  these  obvious 
qualifications  we  can  assert  that  the  tail  is  always  directed  away 
from  the  sun. 

In  a  hasty  consideration  of  the  subject  it  might  be  thought  that 
as  the  comet  was  dashing  along  with  an  enormous  velocity  the  tail 
was  merely  streaming  out  behind,  just  as  the  shower  of  sparks 
from  a  rocket  are  strewn  along  the  path  which  it  follows.  This 


Fig.  58. — The  Tail  of  a  Comet  directed  from  the  San. 

would  be  an  entirely  erroneous  analogy;  the  comet  is  moving  not 
through  an  atmosphere,  but  through  open  space,  where  there  is  no 
medium  sufficient  to  sweep  the  tail  into  the  direction  of  motion. 
Another  very  remarkable  feature  is  the  gradual  growth  of  the  tail 
as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun.'  While  the  body  is  still  at  a 
great  distance  it  has  usually  no  perceptible  tail,  but  as  it  draws  in 
the  tail  gradually  developes,  and  in  some  eases  reaches  the  most 
stupendous  dimensions.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  increase 
is  a  mere  optical  consequence  of  the  body  coming  nearer  the  earth. 
It  can  be  shown  that  the  growth  of  the  tail  is  enormously 
greater  than  it  would  be  possible  to  explain  merely  by  the  approach 
of  the  comet.  We  are  thus  led  to  connect  the  formation  of  the 
tail  with  the  approach  to  the  sun,  and  we  are  accordingly  in  the 
v 


•’ci'm  t'1  went  irt  nn  explanation  oi  the  following  kind. 

In  lln-  niutonuh-  composing  a  comet  we  have  some  one  or  more 
nurv.lionlf.  whi<h  gne  ri«<  1o  the  tail  .Is  thi  comet  draws  near 
tliii  suu  and  experiences  the '  invigorating  effect  of  increased 
heat,  these,  ingredients,  become -melted  and  driven  off  mto  vapour. 
It  would  seem  that  though  these  substances  in  their  solid  state 
are  duly  attracted  to  the  sun,  yet  when  driven  into  vapour  of  a 
highly  rarefied  type  the  In  at  of  the  sun  ex<rts  on  that  vapour  a 
repellent  power  which  entirely  overcomes  the  attraction,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  drives  the  vapour  off  in  a  direction  pointing  away  from 
the  sun.  We  are  thus  to  regard  the  tail  as  a  stream  of  smoke 
or  vapour  rapidly  flying  away,  and  constantly  renewed  from 
the  evaporation  of  fresh  materials  so  long*  as  the  comet  remains 
sufficiently  near  to  the  suu.  This  explanation  will  give  a  plausible 
reason  for  the  direction  of  the  tail,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  tail  could  be  whirled  around  the  sun  with 
sufficient  rapidity  if  it.  were  really  a  continuous  object. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  repulsive  force  which  we  must  postulate  ■ 
for  the  formation  of  the  tail,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  absolute  certainty.'  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  omit  some 
account  of .  the  remarkable  researches  of  Professor  B redichin, 
which,  "when  taken  in  combination  with  the  suggestions  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Osborne  Beynolds  and  of  others,  afford  at  least  a  probable 
explanation  of  the  phenomena.  .Professor  Bredichin  has  con¬ 
ducted  his  labours  in  the.  strictly  philosophical  manner  which 
has  already  led  to  all  the  great  discoveries  in  science.  He  has 
carefully  collaborated  the  measurements  and  drawings  of  the 
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tails  of  various  comets.  He  has  obtained  one  result  from  this 
preliminary  part  of  his  inquiry,  which  will  possess  a  value 
that  cannot  be  affected  even  if  the  ulterior  portion  of  his  labours 
should  be  found  to  require  qualification.  In  the  examination  of 
the  tails  of  various  comets,  it  is  observed'  that  the  curvilinear 
shapes  of  the  outlines  fall  into  one  or  other  of  three  special  types. 
In  the  first  type  we  have  the  straightest  tails,  which  point  almost 


Fig.  59. — Bredichin’s  Theory  of  Comets’  Tails. 


directly  away  from  the  sun  in  a  straight  line.  In  the  next  type 
we  have  tails  which,  while  still  starting  away  from  the  sun,  are 
curved  backwards  from  the  direction  towards  which  the  comet 
is  moving.  In  the  third  type  we  find  the  tail  curved  in  still 
more  towards  the  comet's  path.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  tails 
of  comets  can  almost  invariably  be  identified  with  one  or  other 
of  these  three  groups;  and  in  cases  where  the  comet  exhibits  two 
tails,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  then  both  of  these  tails  will  be 
found  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  types. 

The  adjoining  diagram  (Fig.  59)  is  a  sketch  of  an  imaginary  comet 


the  story  of  the  heavens. 

I'uniimlsr.l  with  tails  of  tho  three  different  typos.  The  direction  in 
whioli  the  comet  is  moving  is  shown  by  the  arrow-head  on  the 
lire  passing  through  the  nucleus.  The  straightost  of  the  three  tails, 
marked  as  Type-  L,  is  most  probably  due  to  the  element  hydrogen; 
fin-  tails  of  the  second  type  are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
hydro- carbons  in  the  body  of  the  comet;  while  the  small  tails  of 
the  third  type  may  be  due  to  iron  or  to  chlorine,  or  to  some  other 


.  / 


Fig.  60. — .Tails  of  the  Comet  of  1S5S. 

element  with  a  high  atomic  weight.  It  will  of  course  be  under¬ 
stood  that  this  is  not  the  view  of  any  actual  comet. 

A  very  beautiful  illustration  of  this  theory  is  afforded  in  the 
ease  of  the  celebrated  comet  of  1858  already  referred  to, , of  which 
a  drawing  is  shown  in  Fig.  <10.  We  see  here,  besides  the  great  tail, 
which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  comet,  two  other  faint 
streaks  of  light.  These  are  really  the  edges  of  the  hollow  cone 
which  forms  a  tail  of  Type  I.,  and  when  we  look  through 
the  central  regions  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  light 
is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  be  visible;  at  the  edges,  however,  a 
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comet.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  that  which  appeared  in- 
the  year  1744,  and  is  now  known  as  Oheseaux’s  comet.  Professor' 
Bredichin  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  theory  of  this  mar¬ 
vellous  object,  and  he  has  shown  with  a  high  degree  of  probability 
how  the  multiform  tail  could  be  accounted  for  on  his  theory. 

It  is  possible  to  submit  some  of  the  questions  involved  to  the  test 
of  calculation,  and  it  can  he  shown  that  the  repulsive  force  adequate 
to  produce  the  very  straightest  tail  of  Type  1.  need  only  be  about  twelve 
times  as  large  as  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  Tails  of  the  second  tvpe 
could  be  produced  by  a  repulsive  force  which  was  equal  to  gravita¬ 
tion,  while  tails  of  the  third  type  would  only  require  a  repulsive 
force  of  one-quarter  the  power  of  gravitation.  The  chief  repulsive 
force  known  in  nature  is  derived  from  electricity,  and  it  has 
naturally  been  surmised  that  the  phenomena  of  comets’  tails  are 
really  due  to  the  electric  condition  of  the  sun  and  of  the  comet.  It 
can  be  shown  that  when  the  cometary  substances  are  driven  into 
vapour  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  electric  repulsion  mav  equal- 
may  even  greatly  exceed — gravitation,  and  thus  produce  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  observed.  It  would  be  premature  to  assert  that 
the  electric  character  of  the  comet’s  tail  has  been  absolutely  demon¬ 
strated;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that,  as  it  seems  to  account  for  tlie 
observed  facts,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  introduce  some  mere 
hypothetical  repulsive  force.  It  must  be  remembered  that  on  quite 
other  grounds  it  is  known  that  the  sun  is  the  seat  of  certain  electric 
phenomena. 

As  the  comet  gradually  recedes  from  the  sun  the  heat  abates^ 
the  evaporation  ceases,  the  repulsion  has  no  longer  any  object  on 
which  to  exercise  its  power,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  tail  of 
the  comet  declines.  If  the  comet  be  a  periodic  one*  the  same  series 
of  changes  may  take  place  at  its  next;  return  to  perihelion.  A  new 
tail  is  formed,  which  also  gradually  disappears  as  the  comet  regains 
the  depths  of  space.  If  we  may  employ  the  analogy  of  terrestrial 
vapours  to  guide  us  in  bur  reasoning,  then  it  would  seem  that 
as  the  comet  retreats  its  tail  would  condense  into  myriads,  of  small 
particles.  Over  these  small  particles  the  law  of  gravitation  would 
resume  its  sway,  no  longer  obscured  by  the  superior  efficiency  of 
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the  repulsion  produced  by  heat  acting  on  the  vapour.  The  mass 
of  the  comet  is,  however,  so  extremely  small  that  it  would  not  be 
able  to  recall  these  particles  by  the  mere  force  of  attraction.  It 
follows  that,  as  the  comet  at  each  perihelion  passage  makes  a  tail, 
it  must  on  each  occasion  sacrifice  a  corresponding  quantity  of  tail¬ 
making  material.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  comet  was  endowed  in 
the  beginning  with  a  certain  capital  of  those  particular  materials 
which  are  adapted  for  the  production  of  tails.  Each  perihelion 
passage  witnesses  the  production  of  a  tail,  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  capital.  It  is  obvious  that  tbis 
operation  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  In  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  comets  the  visits  to  perihelion  are  so  extremely  rare 
that  the  consequences  of  the  extravagance  are  not  very  apparent ; 
but  in  the  case  of  those  periodic  comets  which  have  short  periods 
and  frequent  returns,  the  consequences  are  precisely  what  might 
have  been  anticipated :  the  tail-making  capital  has  been  gradually 
squandered,  and  thus  at  length  we  have  the  frequent  spectacle 
of  a  comet  without  any  tail  at  all. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  some  of  the  materials  present 
in  a  comet  are  identical  with  substances  which  are  familiar  on  the 
earth.  The  most  notable  instance  is  the  element  carbon.  This  is 
especially  interesting  when  we  reflect  on  the  significance  of  carbon 
on  the  earth.  We  know  that  carbon  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  the  most  important  of  the  elements.  We  see  it  as  the  chief 
constituent  of  all  vegetable  life ;  we  find  it  to  be  invariably  present 
in  animal  life — and,  indeed,  in  all  organic  substances.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  element,  of  such  transcendent  importance 
on  the  earth,  should  now  have  been  proved  to  be  present  in  these 
wandering  bodies.  Although  no  one  suggests  that  a  comet  could 
be  the  abode  of  life,  yet  it  is  certainly  a  significant  discovery 
that  the  most  important  factor  in  the  material  substratum  of  life 
has  now  been  shown  not  to  be  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  to  be  as  widespread  as  comets  themselves. 

To  say  that  carbon  is  a  constituent  of  comets  is,  indeed,  to 
attribute  to  that  element  a  presence  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth,  the  depth  and  the  height,  of  the  material  universe.  There 
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is  no  quarter  of  the  heavens  from  which  comets  may  not  appear. 
They  exist  in  such  profusion  that,  us  Kepler  said,  there  may  he 
more  cornels  in  the  sky  than  there  are  fishes  in  the  ocean;  and  as 
to  the  distance  to  which  comets  mode  in  their  wanderings,  or  from 
which  they  maybe  drawn  into  our  system,  its  calculation  baffles 
all  astronomical  measurement.  ■  Wo  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
the  orbits  of  most  comets  as  sensibly  of  a  parabolic  shape;  and 
assuming'  this, to  be  the  case,  let, ns  ask  the  law  of  gravitation  to 
describe  the  history  of  one  of  these  'wanderers. 

Par  away  in  the  depths  of  space,  at  a  distance  so  remote  that 
from  it  our  earth  and  the  other  planets  are  all  invisible,  and  from 
which  even  our  sun  has  been  dwarfed  to  the  magnitude  of  a  mere 
star,  lies  the  future  comet.  Throughout  the  mighty  abyss  which 
intervenes  between  the  comet  and  the  sun,  the  law  of  gravitation 
reigns.  Under  its  influence  the  cornet  begins  to  approach  the 
sun.  The  force  is  so  enfeebled  by  the  effect  of  distance  that  at 
first  the  movements  of  the  comet  are  very  slow.  Years  roll  on  ; 
the  comet  is  still  found  to  he. approaching,  and  the  motion,  though 
still  extremely  slow,  has  made  some  slight  improvement.  Centuries 
roll  on,  and  thousands  of  years  roll,  on,  and  now  the  comet  is  seen 
to  be  rapidly  approaching.  The  distance  decreases  and  the  speed 
increases.  The  attraction  of  the  sun  lias  now*  increased  greatly, 
owing  to  the  diminished  distance  ;  and  the  comet  at  length,  with 
an  appalling  velocity,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  miles  a  second, 
whirls  around  the  sun,  and  in  a  few  hours  commences  its  retreat. 
The  mighty  velocity  of  the  body,  now  tomb  to  carry  it,  away  from 
the  sun,  while  the  whole  efficiency  of  the  solar  attraction  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  tile  effort  to  recall  it;  but  the  comet — if  its  orbit  be 
such  as  we  are  here  considering— will  not  be  recalled.  The  effect 
of  the  sun's  attraction  will  speedily  abate  the  velocity  of  the 
motion.  The  comet  retreats  precisely  as  it  approached.  The 
lapse  of  a  year  after  it  has  left-  the  sun  finds  the  comet  as  far 
as  it  was  a  year  before  it  reached  the  sun.  The  same  is  true  for 
100  years — for  1,000  years.  More  and  more  slowly  will  the  comet 
retreat  as  it  gradually  sinks  into  the  depths  of  space.  It  never 
can  entirely  escape  from  the  sun’s  attraction.  With  ever-abating 
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velocity  it  will  recede  further  and  further,  hut  never  again  to 
return  to  our  system. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal  facts  known  with  regard 
to  these  most  interesting,  but  most  perplexing  bodies.  As  to  the 
origin  of  comets,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more  than  a  conjecture. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  they  may  have  been  merely  drawn  into 
our  system  from  the  depths  of  infinite  space.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  possibly  comets  may  have  originated  in  our  system 
— that  they  may,  in  fact,  have  been  merely  fragments  driven  off 
from  the  sun  himself.  We  must  be  content  with  the  mere 
recital  of  what  we  know,  rather  than  with  attempting  guesses  about 
matters  beyond  our  reach.  We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the 
humbler,  but  more  certain  process  of  indicating  the  part  which 
comets  play  in  the  solar  system.  We  see  that  comets  are  obedient 
to  the  great  laws  of  gravitation,  and  afford  the  most  striking 
illustration .  of  their  truth.  W e  have  seen  how  modern  science  has 
dissipated  the  fear  and  the  superstition  with  which,  in  earlier  ages, 
the  advent  of  a  comet  was  regarded.  We  no  longer  regard  a  comet 
as  a  sign  of  impending  calamity  ;  we  may  rather  look  upon  it  as  an 
interesting  and  a  beautiful  visitor,  which  comes  to  please  us  and 
to  instruct  us,  but  never  to  threaten  or  to  destroy. 
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pmiH  p  rii,  ,  n  f,p  f?v  trn  Th.  n  N.imW—  Tfow  th»y  are  Observed— The 
yiioolirii?  NGr— The  Theory  of  H« — A  great  Shooting  Star— -The  November 
Mctrra-s — '['heir  An  (lent  History--— The  Route  followed  by  the  Shoal— Diagram 
of  the  Shoal  of  Meteora — How  the  Shoal  becomes  Spread  out  along  its  Path-— 
Absorption  of  Meteors  hy  the  Earth — The  Discovery  , of  the -Relation  between 
Meteors  and  Comets— The  remarkable  Investigations  concerning  the  November. 
Meteors — Two  Showers  in  Successive  Years— No  Particles  have  ever  been 
Identified  from  the  great  Shooting  Star  Showere--Moteono  Stones— Chladni's 
Researches— -Earlv  Cases  of  Stonnfnlls — The  Meteorite  at  Ensisheira-— Col* 
lections  of  Meteorites — The  Rowton  Siderite — Relative  frequency  of  Don  and 
Stony  Meteorites — -Eragtnontary  Character  of  Meteontes— No  Reason  to  connect 
Meteorites  with  Comets — Tschermnl;  s  Theory— Effects  of  Gravitation  on  a 
Missile  ojoetod  from  a  Volcano-Can  they  have  come  from  .the  Moon.!'— The 
Claims  of  the  Minor  Plaueta  to  the  Parentage  of  Meteorites — Possible  Terns, 
trial  Origin — The  Ovifak  Iron. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  dealt  with  the  gigantic  bodies 
which  form  the  chief  objects  in  what  we  know  as  the  solar  system. 
We  have  studied  mighty  planets  measuring  thousands  of  milps  in 
diameter,  and  we  have  followed  the  movements  .of  comets,  whose 
dimensions  are  to  be  told  hy  millions  of  miles.  Once,  indeed,  in  a 
previous  chapter,  we  have  made  a  descent  to  objects  much  lower  in 
the  scale  of  magnitude,  and  we  have  examined  that,  numerous  class 
of  small  bodies  which  we  call  the  minor  planets.  It  is  now,  however, 
our  duty  to  make  a  still  further,  and  this  time  a  very  long  step, 
downwards  in  the  scale  of  magnitude.  Even  the  minor  planets 
must  be  regarded  as  colossal  objects,  when  compared  with  those 
little  bodies  whose  presence  is  revealed  to  us  in  a  most  interesting, 
and  sometimes  in  a  most  striking  manner. 

These  small  bodies  compensate  in  some  degree  for  their  minute 
size,  hy  the  enormous  profusion  in  which  they  exist.  No  attempt, 
indeed,  could  be  made  to  tell  in  figures  the  myriads  in  which 
they  swarm  throughout  space.  They  are  probably  of  very  varied, 
dimensions,  some  of  them  being  many  pounds  or  perhaps  tons  in 
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weight,  while  others  seem  to  be  not  larger  than  pebbles,  or  even 
than  grains  of  sand.  Yet,  insignificant  as  these  bodies  may  seem, 
the  great  sun  himself  does  not  disdain  to  accept  their  control. 
Each  particle,  whether  it  be  as  small  as  the  mote  in  a  sunbeam 
or  as  mighty  as  the  planet  Jupiter,  will  perform  its  path  around 
the  sun  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Kepler. 

Who  does  not  know  that  very  beautiful  occurrence  which  we 
call  a  shooting  star,  or  which,  in  its  more  splendid  forms,  is  some¬ 
times  called  a  meteor  or  fire-ball?  It  is  to  objects  of  this  class 
that  we  are  now  to  t<£ direct  our  attention. 

A  small  body,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  paving-stone  or  larger, 
more  often  perhaps  not  as  large  as  a  marble,  is  moving  round  the 
sun.  Just  as  a  mighty  planet  revolves  in  an  ellipse,  so  this  small 
object  will  move  round  and  round  in  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in  the 
focus.  There  are,  at  the  present  moment,  inconceivable  myriads 
of  such  meteors  moving  in  this  manner.  They  are  too  small  and 
too  distant  for  our  telescopes,  and  we  can  never  see  them  except 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

At  the  time  we  see  the  meteor  it  is  usually  moving  with 
enormous  velocity,  so  that  it  often  traverses  a  distance  of  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  Such  a  velocity  is  almost 
impossible  near  the’  earth’s  surface  :  the  resistance  of  the  air  would 
prevent  it.  Aloft,  in  the  emptiness  of  space,  there  is  no  air  to  resist 
the  meteor.  It  may  have  been  moving  round  and  round  the  sun 
for  thousands,  perhaps  for  millions  of  years,  without  let  or 
hindrance ;  but  the  supreme  moment  arrives,  and  the  meteor 
perishes  in  a  streak  of  splendour. 

In  the  course  of  its  wanderings  the  body  comes  near  the  earth, 
and  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  its  surface  of  course  begins  to 
encounter  the  upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  the 
earth  is  enclosed.  To  a  body  moving  with  the  appalling  velocity 
of  a  meteor,  a  plunge  into  the  atmosphere  is  usually  fatal.  Even 
though  the  upper  layers  of  air  are  excessively  attenuated,  yet  they 
suddenly  check  the  velocity,  ahnfist  as  a  rifle  bullet  would  be 
checked  when  fired  into  water.  As  the  meteor  rushes  through  the 
atmosphere  the  friction  warms  the  surface  of  the  meteor ;  gradually 
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it  becomes  red-hot,  becomes  white-hot,  and  is  usually,  driven  off 
into  vapour  with'  a  brilliant  light,  ‘while  we  on  the  earth,  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  below,  exclaim  :  “  Oh,  look  !  there  is  a  shooting 

star/'’  ■ 

"VVe  have  here  on  a  very  striking  scale  an  experiment  illus¬ 
trating  the  mechanical  theory  of  i -beat.  Tt  may  seem  incredible 
that  mere  friction  should  be  sufficient  to  generate  heat' enough  to 
produce  so  brilliant  a  display,  but  we  must  recollect  two  facts  :  first, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  meteor  is,  perhaps,  one  hundred  times  that  of 
a  rifle  bullet;  and  second,  that  the  efficiency  of  friction  in  develop¬ 
ing  heat  is  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the. velocity.  The  meteor 
in  passing  through  the  air  must  therefore  ho  heated  by  the  friction 
of  the  air  about  ten  thousand  times  as  much  as  the  rifle  bullet  is 
heated.  We  do  not  make  an  exaggerated  estimate  in  supposing 
that  by  its  rush  through  the  air  the  rifle  bullet  becomes  heated 
ten  degrees;  yet  if  this  be  admitted,  we  must  grant  that  there 
would  he  such  an  enormous  development  of  heat  attending  the 
flight  of  the  meteor  that,  even  a  fraction  of  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  drive  the  object  into  vapour. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  these  ex¬ 
ternal  bodies  are  manifested  to  us,  and  for  the  sake  of  illus¬ 
tration,  we  may  take  a  remarkable  fire-ball  which  occurred  on 
November  6th,  1869.  This  fire-ball  was  extensively  seen  from 
different  parts  of  England  ;  and  by  combining  and  comparing  these 
observations,  we  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  height  of 
the  object  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  travelled. 

It  appears  that  this  meteor  commenced  to  be  visible  at  a 
point  ninety  miles  above  Frome,  un  Somersetshire,  and  that  it 
disappeared  at  a  point  twenty-seven  miles  over  the  sea,  near  St. 
Ives,  in  Cornwall,  both  the  path,  its  height,  and  the  principal 
localities  from  which  it  was  observed  being  shown •  -in  the  map 
(Fig.  62).  The  whole  length  of  its  course  was  about  170  miles, 
which  was  performed  in  a  period  of  five  seconds,  thus  giving  an 
average  velocity  of  thirty-four  miles  per  seeoud.  A  remarkable 
feature  in  the  appearance  which  this  fire-ball  presented, was  the  long 
persistent  streak  of  luminous  cloud,  about  fifty  miles  long  and  four 
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t)„.  <.1,kc<ij)o  show  us  (bat.  there  are  innumerable  telescopic  sboot- 
iiijy  slurs.  I>>>  small  and  too  faint  to  be  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
Tiu'sc  <.b|,  ,.f,  are  all  dissipated  in  the  way  wo  have  described ;  it 
is.  in  fact,  .nily  at  the  moment,  and  during  the  process  of  their 
dissolution,  that  wo  become  aware  of  their  existence.  Small  as 
these  mi.vd.  -  probably  are,  their  velocity  is  so  prodigious,  that 
they  would  render  the  earth  uninhabitable  were  they  permitted  to 
rail)  down  unimpeded  on  its  surface.  We  must,  therefore,  among 
the.  other  good  qualities  of  our  atmosphere,  not  forget  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  kindly  screen,  which  shields  us  from  a  tempest  of  missiles, 
the  velocity  of  which  no  artillery  could  equal.  .  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  fury  of  these  missiles  which  is  the  cause  of  their  utter 
destruction.  Their  anxiety  to  strike  us  is  so  great,  that  friction 
dissolves  them  into  harmless  vapour. 

Next  to  the  splendid  event  of  a  mighty  meteor  such  as  that  we 
have  just  described,  the  most  striking  occurrence  in  connection  with 
shooting  stars  is  what  is  known  as  a  shower.  These  showers  have, 
within  the  last  century,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
they  have  abundantly  rewarded  the  labour  devoted  to  them  by 
affording-  some  of  the  most  interesting  astronomical  discoveries  of 
modem  times. 

The  showers  of  shooting  stars  do  not  occur  very  frequently. 
No  doubt  the  quickened  perception  of  those  who  especially  attend 
to  meteors  will  detect  a  shower  when  others  see  only  a  few 
straggling  shooting  stars ;  hut  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
the  present  generation  can  hardly  have  witnessed  more  than  two  or 
three  such  occurrences.  I  have  myself  seen  two  great  showers,  one 
of  which,  in  November,  1866,  has  impressed  itself  on  my  memory  as 
a  most  glorious  astronomical  spectacle. 

To  commence  the  story  of  the  November  meteors  it  is  necessary 
to  look  back  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  In  the  year  9Ud  occurred 
the  death  of'  a  Moorish  king,  and  in  connection  with  this  event 
an  old  chronicler  relates  how  “  that  night  there  were  seen,  as  it 
were  lances,  an  infinite  number  of  stars,  which  scattered  themselves 
like  rain  to  right  and  left,  and  that  year  was  called  the  Year  of 
the  Stars.” 
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No  one  now  believes  that  the  heavens  intended  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  the  king  by  that  display.  The  record  is,  however, 
of  considerable  importance,  for  it  indicates  the  year  902  as  one  in 
which  a  great  shower  of  shooting  stars  occurred.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  interest  that  astronomers  perceived  that  this  was  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  the  well-known  periodical  shower,  one  of 
whose  regular  returns  we  saw  in  1866.  Further  diligent  literary 
research  has  revealed  here  and  there  records  of  startling  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  heavens,  which  fit  in  with  the  successive  returns 
of  the  November  meteors.  From  the  first  instance,  in  902,  to 
the  present  day  there  have  been  twenty-nine  visits  of  the 
shower;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  twenty-nine  showers 
were  all  more  or  less  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  earth.  Some¬ 
times  they  may  have  been  witnessed  by  savages,  who  had  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  means  to  place  on  record  an  apparition 
which  to  them  was  a  source  of  terror.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  showers  were  witnessed  by  civilised  communities.  Their 
nature  was  not  understood,  but  the  records  were  made ;  and 
in  some  cases,  at  all  events,  these  records  have  withstood  the 
corrosion  of  time,  and  have  now  been  brought  together  to  illustrate 
this  curious  subject.  We  have  altogether  historical  notices  of  twelve 
of  these  showers,  mainly  collected  by  the  industry  of  Professor 
Newton,  whose  labours  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  knowledge  of  shooting  stars. 

Let  us  imagine  an  enormous  shoal  of  shooting  stars  moving  in 
space.  Think  of  a  shoal  of  herrings  in  the  ocean,  extending  over 
many  square  miles,  and  containing  countless  myriads  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  or  think  of  those  enormous  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  in 
the  United  States  of  which  Audubon  has  told  us.  The  shoal  of 
shooting  stars  is  perhaps  much  more  numerous  than  the  herrings 
or  the  pigeons.  The  shooting  stars  are,  however,  not  very  close 
together ;  they  are,  on  an  average,  probably  some  few  miles  apart. 
The  actual  bulk  of  the  shooting  star  shoal  is  therefore  prodigious ; 
and  its  dimensions  are  to  be  measured  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles. 

The  meteors  cannot  choose  their  own  track,  like  the  shoal  of 


iuf,  Fi’nvr  of  rim  ufavkxf. 


f'..-  ili.'v  ’in  iM  <o  follow  the  route  which  is 

iiu  I  h  i In  m  in  til.  mui.  Irich  oik*  pursues  its  own  ellipse 
n  u,,j,  pendence  of  if*,  neighbour,  ami  accomplishes  its 

jo*  m  \  ilm.i'  m‘h  of  m 1 1 lioij i  ol  miles  in  length,  every 
MiirH-'imr  vi  ;n-.  ri  .  umuot  *m*  tin  nieleors  in  the  greater  part 

•  >!  (iii-ii  o'-1)!'.  Time. in  *  om.tJe*  ■-  mvriads  of  the  meteors  at  (his 

,(..v  ,  ,  , isinu  ,  .uni  'heir  patii.  The  great  shoal  is  at  present 
i'i  ('.!'•  <  i.  j . ons  the -tin,  hut  we  know  they  are  there,  though 

^  .  ,},  !  v,  ..ii  tiiehi.  We  know  it  precisely  in  the  same  way 

..  in  knew  that  i hero  me  Imring-in  the  sea.  We  have  not  seen 
the  herrings  at  present  in  the  sea:  they  arc  not  often  seen  until, 
they  are  caught ;  so  it  is  with  the  meteors;  we  never  see  them, -till, 
(he  o..nh  .  atclu-  (h>  m.  lic’iy  I  hirty-three  years  the  earth  catches 
Cme  I'.iciei.r-  pi-i  as  s  e  c.  • — .i ully  a*-  the  (idierinan  catches  herrings, 

•  ,.fj  in  ver\  inr.rh  t’e  umx  W.iV,  f.n  while  the  fisherman  spreads  his 
net  m  which  rhe  h-he-  met!  t hc'r  ‘toont,  so  the  earth  spreads  out 
the  atmosphere  wherein  the  meteors  perish.  We  are  told  -  that -. 
thu'c  is  ic>  mar  <-f  the  hernug-  getting  exhausted,  for  ail  the  friher- 

l.\1  h  an  *.s  nntjiiiig  wmjared  to  t he  boundless  profusion 
in  v.  hi,  h  they  e\i'i .  Wo  may  hold  the  same  language  true  with 
leg  od  to  the  in  te  us.  They  exist  in  such  myriads,  that  though  the 
f,',t',i  .-wallow-  up  mdlioii'  each  thirto -three  years,  yet  plenty  are 
Mill  h'f'  I’oi  J'lLure  riu.wcrs  TJh  diagram  (Fig.  (m)  will  exjilain  the 
wav  in  which  l lie  e.ulh  spreads  her  net.  We  there  see  the  orbit  in 
chub  the  earth  move,-  aiouml  the  Mm,  its  well  as  the  elliptic  path 
,f  ihe  meteors,  though  it  should  be  renuuked  that  it  is  not  con- 
unii  u!  to  uraw  the  figure  exactly  to  -calc,  so  that  the  path  of  the 
indues  is  ■  e'.it i \ d v  much  huger  than  here  represented.  Once  a 
year  i he  eatll-  accomplishes  its  revolution,  and  !>et ween  the  12th 
ami  l La  !  1th  of  .November,  crosses  tin  track  in  which  the  meteors 
move.  It  will  usually  happen  that  the  great  shoal  is  not  at  this 
point  when  the  earth,  is  passing.  There  are,  however,  some 
stix.ggler-  all  along  the  path,  so  that  the  earth  usually  obtains 
a  f“\\  of  these  oven  year  at  this  date.  They  dart  into  our  atmos¬ 
phere  a-  slio.it mg  Mars,  and  form  what  we  usually  speak  of  as  the 
November  meteors.  -  -  v  :  .. 
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It  will,  however,  occasionally  happen  that  when  the  earth  is  in 
the  act  of  crossing  the  track  it  encounters  the  dense  body  of 
meteors.  Through  the  mighty  shoal  the  earth  then  plunges, 
enveloped,  of  course,  with  the  surrounding  coat  of  air.  Into  this 
net  the  meteors  dash  in  countless  myriads,  never  again  to  emerge. 
In  a  few  hours’  time,  the  earth,  moving  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
miles  a  second,  has  crossed  the  track  and  emerges  on  the  other 
side,  bearing  with  it  the  spoils  of  the  encounter.  The  remaining 


meteors  of  the  shoal  continue  their  journey  without  interruption  ; 
perhaps  millions  have  been  taken,  but  probably  hundreds  of 
millions  have  been  left. 

Such  was  the  occurrence  which  astonished  the  world  on  the 
night  between  November  13th  and  14th,  1SGC.  We  then  plunged 
into  the  middle  of  the  shoal.  The  night  was  fine;  the  moon  was 
absent.  The  meteors  were  distinguished  not  only  by  their  enormous 
multitude,  but  by  their  intrinsic  magnificence.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  night.  On  the  memorable  evening  I  was  engaged  in 
my  usual  duty  at  that  time  of  observing  nebula;  with  Lord 
liusse’s  great  reflecting  telescope.  I  was  of  course  aware  that  a 
shower  of  meteors  had  been  predicted,  but  nothing  that  I  had  beard 
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prepared.  mo  for  the  splendid  spectacle  so  soon  to  be  unfolded.  It 
was  •  about  Ion  o'clock  at  night  when  an  exclamation  from  an 
attendant  by  my  side  made  me  look  up  from  the  telescope,  just,  in 
time  to  see -a  fine  meteor  dash  across  tin*  sky.  It  was  presently 
followed  by  another,  and  then  again  by  others  in  twos  and  in 
threes,  which  showed  that  the  prediction  of  :i  great  shower  was 
likely  to  be  verified.  At  this  time  the  Marl  of  Jtosse  (then  Lord 
Oxmantown)  joined  me  at  the  telescope,  and,  after  a  brief  interval, 
we  decided  to  cease  our  observations  of  the  nebula?  and  ascend  to  the 
top  of  the  Avail  of  the  great  telescope  (Fig.  (>,  p.  17)  from  which  a 
clear  view  of  the  whole  hemisphere  of  the  .heavens  could  be  obtained. 
There,  for  the  next  trvo  or  three  hours,  we  witnessed  a  spectacle 
which  can  never  fade  from  my  •  memory.  The  shooting  stars 
gradually  increased  in  number  until  sometimes  several  were  seen 
at  once.  Sometimes  they  swept  over  our  heads,  sometimes  to  the 
right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  bn*  they  all  diverged  from  the  east. 
As  the  night  wore  on  the  constellation  of  Leo  ascended  above  the 
horizon,  and  then  the  remarkable  character  of  the  shower  was  dis¬ 
closed..  All  the  tracks  of  the  meteors  radiated  from  Leo.  (See  Fig. 
74,  p.  388).  Sometimes  a  meteor  appeared  to  come  almost  directly 
towards  us,  and  then  its  path  w as  so  foreshortened  that  it  had 
hardly  any  appreciable  length,  and  looked  like  an  ordinary  fixed 
star  SAvellihg  into  brilliancy  and  t  hen  as  rapidly,  vanishing.  Occa¬ 
sionally  luminous  linin',  would  linger  on  for  many  minutes  after  the 
meteor  had  Hashed  across,  but  the  great,  majority  of  the  trains  in 
this  shoAver 'were  evanescent.  It  would  he  impossible  to  say  hoAv 
many  thousands  of  meteors  were  seen,  each  one  of  which  was  bright 
enough  to  have  elicited  a  note  of  admiration  on  any  ordinary  night. 

The  adjoining  figure  (Fig.  Gd)  shows  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  shooting  stars  of  this  shower  diverged  from  a  point. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed:  that  all  these  objects  were  in  view 
at  the  same  moment.  The  observer  of  a  -  shower  is  provided  Avith 
a  map  of  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  shooting  stars 
appear.  He  then  fixes  his  attention  on  one  particular  shooting 
star,  and  observes  carefully  its  tra-k  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars 
in  its  vicinity.  He  then  draws  a,  line  upon  his  map  in  the  direction 
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in  which  the  shooting  star  moved.  Repeating  the  same  observation 
for  several  other  shooting  stars  belonging  to  the  shower,  his  map 
will  hardly  fail  to  show  that  the  different  tracks  of  almost  all 
the  shooting  stars  tend  from  one  point  or  region  of  the  figure. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  erratic  ones,  but  the  majority  observe 
this  law.  It  certainly  looks,  at  first  sight,  as  if  all  the  shooting 
stars  did  actually  dart  from  this  point ;  but  a  little  reflection  will 


Fig.  64. — Radiant  Point  of  Shooting  Stars. 


show  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  real  motion  is  different  from 
the  apparent.  If  there  actually  were  a  point  from  which  these 
meteors  diverged,  then  from  different  parts  of  the  earth  the  point 
would  be  seen  in  different  positions  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  radiant,  as  this  point  is  called,  is 
seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  from  whatever  station  the 
shower  is  visible. 

We  are,  therefore,  led  to  accept  the  simple  explanation  afforded 
by  the  theory  of  perspective.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  this  science  know,  that  when  a  number  of  parallel 
lines  in  an  object  have  to  be  represented  in  a  drawing  they  must 
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all  be  made  fo  -pas*  through  Ijre  same  point  in  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  unless  in  the  exceptional  case  where  they  are  also  lines 
parallel  to  the  picture.  "When  we  are  .tanking  at  the  shooting 
stars  what  we  really  see  are  only  the  projections  of  their  paths 
upon  the  ■surface  of  the  heavens.  From  the  fact  that  all  those 
paths  pass  through  the-  same  point,  we  are  to  infer,  that  the  shoot*, 
ing  stars  belonging  to  the  same  si  tower  are  all  moving  in  parallel 
lines. 

We  are  now  able  to  ascertain  the  actual  direction  in  which  the 
shooting  stars  are  moving,  because  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  of 
•the  observer  to  the  radiant  point  must  be  parallel  .to  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  through¬ 
out  all  space  the  shooting  stars  of  one  shower  are  moving  in 
parallel  lines ;  ail  we  mean  is,  that  during  the  short  time  in  which 
we  see  them  the  motion,  of  each,  of  the  shooting  stars  is  sensibly  a 
straight  line,  and  that  all  these  straight  lines  are  parallel. 

At  present  the  great  meteor  shoal  of  the  Leonids  (for  so  this 
shower  is  called)  has  accomplished  about  half  its  mighty  journey, 
fix  the  year  1885  it  attains  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  then  commences  to  return.  Each  year  the  earth  crosses 
the  orbit  of  the  meteors,  but  the  shoal  is  not  met  with,  and  no 
shower  of  stars  is  perceived.  Every  succeeding  year  will  find  the  1 
meteors  approaching  the  critical  point,  and  the  year  1899  will 
bring  the  shoal  to  the  earth’s  track.  In  that  year,  therefore, 
another  brilliant  meteoric  shower  may  be  looked  for.  The  shoal 
of  meteors  is  of  such  enormous  length  that  it  takes  more  than  a 
year  for  the  mighty  procession  to  pass  through  the  critical  portion  - 
of  its  orbit  which  lies  across  the  truck  of  the  earth.  We  thus  see 
that  the  meteors  cannot  escape  the  earth.  It  may  be  that  when  the 
shoal  begins  to  reach  this  neighbourhood  the  earth  will  have  just, 
left  this  part  of  its  path,  and  a  year  will  have  elapsed  before  the- 
earth  gets  round  again.  Those  meteors  that  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  in  the  front  of  the  shoal  will  thus  escape  the  net,  but  some  < 
of  those  behind  will  not  be  so  fortunate,  and  the  earth  will  again  - 
devour  an  incredible  host.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  casts  • 
into  the  shoal  have  been  obtained  in  two  consecutive  years. 
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If  the  earth  happened  to  pass  through  the  front  part  in  one  year, 
then  the  shoal  is  so  long  that  the  earth  will  have  moved  right 
round  its  orbit  of  600,000,000  miles,  and  will  again  dash  through 
the  critical  spot  before  the  entire  number  have  passed.  History  con¬ 
tains  records  of  cases  when,  in  two  consecutive  Novembers,  brilliant 
showers  of  Leonids  have  been  seen. 

As  the  earth  consumes  such  myriads  of  Leonids  each  thirty-three 
years,  it  follows  that  the  total  number  must  be  decreasing.  The 
splendour  of  the  showers  in  future  ages  will,  no  doubt,  be  affected 
by  this  circumstance.  They  cannot  be  always  as  bright  as  they 
have  been.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  notice  that  the  shape  of  the 
shoal  is  gradually  changing.  Each  meteor  of  the  shoal  moves  in 
its  own  ellipse  around  the  sun,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  rest 
of  these  bodies.  Each  one  has  thus  a  special  period  of  revolution 
which  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  ellipse  in  which  it  happens 
to  revolve.  Two  meteors  will  move  around  the  sun  in  the  same  time 
if  the  lengths  of  their  ellipses  are  exactly  equal,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  lengths  of  these  ellipses  are  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  all  absolutely  equal. 
In  this  may  be  detected  the  origin  of  a  gradual  change  in  the 
character  of  the  shower.  Suppose  two  meteors  A  and  B  be  such 
that  A  travels  completely  round  in  thirty-three  years,  while  B 
takes  thirty-four  years.  If  the  two  start  together,  then  when  A 
has  finished  the  first  round  B  will  be  a  year  behind;  the  next 
time  B  will  be  two  years  behind,  and  so  on.  The  case  is  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  a  number  of  boys  who  start  for  a  long  race, 
in  which  they  have  to  run  several  times  round  the  course  before 
the  distance  has  been  accomplished.  At  first  they  all  start  in  a 
cluster,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  round  or  two  they  may  remain  in 
comparative  proximity ;  gradually,  however,  the  faster  runners  get 
ahead  and  the  slower  ones  lag  behind,  so  the  cluster  becomes 
elongated.  As  the  race  continues,  the  cluster  becomes  dispersed 
around  the  entire  course,  and  perhaps  the  first  boy  will  even 
overtake  the  last.  Such  seems  the  destiny  of  the  November 
meteors  in  future  ages.  The  cluster  will  in  time  to  come  be 
spread  out  around  the  whole  of  this  mighty  track,  and  no  longer 
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will  a  superb  display  have  to  be  recorded  every  thirty-three 
years.  ^  ■ 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  shower  of  November  meteors  in 
]86li  that  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  discovery  in  mathe¬ 
matical  astronomy  was  made  by  Professor  Adams.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Leonids  must  move  in  an  elliptic  path,  and  that  they 
return  every  thirty-three  years,  but  the  telescope  cannot  follow 
them  during  their  wanderings.  All  that  we  know  by  observation 
is  the  date  of  their  occurrence,,  the  point  of  the  heavens  from 
which  they  radiate,  and  the  great  return  every  thirty-three  yearn. 
Putting  these  various  facts  together,  it  is  possible,  not  exactly  to 
determine  the  ellipse  in  which  the  meteors  move — the  facts  do 
not  go  so  far — they  only  tell  us  that  the  ellipse  must  be  one 
of  five  possible  orbits.  These  five  possible  orbits  are — firstly, 
the  immense  ellipse  in  which  we  now  know  the  meteorites 
do  revolve,  and  for  which,  they  require  the  whole  thirty-three 
years  to  complete  a  revolution;  secondly,  a  nearly  circular  orbit, 
very  little  larger  than  the  earth’s  path,  which  the  meteors  would 
traverse  in  a  few  days  more  than  a  year;  another  similar  orbit, 
in  which  the  time  would  be  a  few  days  short  of  the  year;  and 
two  other  small  elliptical  orbits  lying,  inside  the  earth’s  orbit.  It 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  Professor  Newton  that  the  observed 
facts  would  be  explained  if  the  meteors  moved  in  any  one  of 
these  paths,  but  that  they  could  not  be  explained  by  any  other 
hypothesis.  It  remained  to  see  which  of  these  orbits  was  the 
true  one.  Professor  Newton  himself  made  the  suggestion  of  a 
possible  method  of  solving  the  problem.  The  test  he  proposed 
was  one  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  involved  the  most  intricate 
calculations.  Fortunately,  however,  Professor  Adams  undertook 
the  inquiry,  and  by  his  successful  labours  the  path  of  the  Leonids 
has  been  completely  ascertained. 

When  the  ancient  records  of  the  appearance  of  great  Leonid 
showers  are  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  date  of  their  occurrence 
undergoes  a  gradual  and  continuous  change.  It  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  point  where  the  path  of  the  meteors 
crosses  the  earth’s  track  is  riot  fixed,  but  that  at  each  successive 
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return  the  meteors  pass  at  a  point  about  half  a  degree  further 
on  in  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  is  travelling.  It  follows 
that  the  orbit  in  which  the  meteors  are  revolving  is  under¬ 
going  change;  the  path  they  follow  in  one  revolution  varies 
slightly  from  that  pursued  in  the  next.  As,  however,  these 
changes  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  they  may  gradually  attain 
considerable  dimensions;  and  the  amount  of  change  which  is 
produced  in  the  path  of  the  meteors  in  the  lapse  of  centuries 
may  be  estimated  by  the  two  ellipses  shown  in  Fig.  65.  The 
continuous  line  represents  the  orbit  in  a.d.  126;  the  dotted  line 
represents  it  at  present. 

This  very  definite  change  in  the  orbit  is  one  that  astronomers 
attribute  to  what  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  perturbation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  elliptic  motion  of  these  bodies  is  due  to  the  sun, 
and  that  if  they  were  only  acted  on  by  the  sun  the  ellipse  would 
remain  absolutely  unaltered.  We  see,  then,  in  this  gradual  change 
of  the  ellipse  the  influence  of  the  attractions  of  the  planets.  It 
was  shown  that  if  the  meteors  moved  in  the  large  orbit,  this 
shifting  of  the  path  must  be  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  the  Earth ;  while  if  the  meteors 
followed  one  of  the  smaller  orbits,  the  planets  that  would  be  near 
enough,  and  large  enough  to  act  sensibly  on  them,  would  be  the 
Earth,  Venus,  and  Jupiter.  Here,  then,  we  see  how  the  question 
may  be  answered  by  calculation.  It  is  difficult,  but  it  is  possible, 
to  calculate  what  the  attraction  of  the  planets  would  be  capable  of 
producing  for  each  of  the  five  different  suppositions  as  to  the  orbit. 
This  is  what  Adams  has  done.  He  found  that  if  the  meteors 
moved  in  the  great  orbit,  then  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  would 
account  for  two-thirds  of  the  observed  change,  while  the  remaining 
third  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Saturn,  supplemented  by  a  small 
addition  on  account  of  Uranus.  In  this  way  the  calculation  showed 
that  the  large  orbit  was  a  possible  one.  Professor  Adams  also 
computed  the  amount  of  displacement  in  the  path  that  could  be 
produced  if  the  meteors  revolved  in  any  of  the  four  smaller  ellipses. 
This  investigation  was  one  of  an  extremely  arduous  character,  but 
the  results  amply  compensated  for  the  labour.  It  was  shown  that 
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in  ibis  <w  it  would  bo  impossible,  to  obtain  by  the  aid  of  pertur- 
1i;dion«  a  displacement  ovon  one-half  of  that  which  was  observed. 
Thexo  four  orbits  woe,  therefore,  impossible  ones.  Thns  the 
demonstration  was  complete  as  to  .the  character  of  the  path  in 

which  the  meteors  revolve. 

The  movements  in  each  revolution  are  guided  by  Kepler’s  laws. 
When  at  the  part  of  its  path  most,  distant  from  the  sun  the  velocity 
of  a  meteor  is  at  its  lowest,  being  (hen  but  little  more  than  a  mile 
a.  second :  as  it.  draws  in  the  speed  gradually  increases,  until 
when  the  meteor  crosses  the.  earth’s  track  its  velocity  is  no  less 
than  twenty-six  miles  a  second.  The  earth  is  moving  very  nearly 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  a  second, 
so  that  if  the  meteor  happen  to  strike  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
it  does  so  with  an  enormous  velocity  of  nearly  forty-four  miles  a 
second.  If  the  meteor  escape  the  earth,  then  it  resumes  its  outward 
journey  with  gradually  declining  velocity,  and  by  the  .time  it- has 
again  completed  its  mighty  journey  a,  period  of  thirty-three  years 
years  and  a  quarter  will  have  .elapsed. 

The  innumerable  meteors  which  form  the  Leonids  are  arranged 
in  an  enormous  stream,  of  a  breadth  very  small  in  comparison  with 
its  length.  If  we  represent  the  orbit;  by  am  ellipse  whose  length 
is  seven  feet,  then  the  meteor  stream  will  be  represented  by  a 
thread  of  the  finest  sewing -silk,  'about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
long,  creeping  along'  the  orbit.*  The  size  of  this  stream  may  be 
estimated  from  the  consideration  that  even  its  width  cannot  be  less 
than  100,000  miles.  Its  length  may  he  estimated  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that,  although  it  is  moving  about  twenty-six  miles  a  second, 
yet  the  stream  takes  about  two  years  to  pass  the  point  where 
its  orbit  crosses  the  earth’s  track.  On  the  memorable  occasion  of 
the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th  of  November,  1S66,  the  earth 
plunged  into  this  stream  near  its  head,  and  did  not  emerge  on  the 
other  side  until  five  hours  after.  During  that  time  it  happened 
that  the  hemisphere  of  the  earth  which  was  in  front  contained  the 

*  This  illustration,  as  -well  as  the  figure  of  the  path  of  the  meteors,  haB  been . 
derived  from  Mr.  G.  J .  St.oney’s  interesting  lecture  on  “  The  Story,  of  the  November 

Meteors,”  at  the  Boval  Institution  in  1879. 
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continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  consequently  it  was  in 
the  Old  'World  that  the  great  shower  was  seen.  On  that  day 
twelvemonth,  when  the  earth  had  regained  the  same  spot,  the  shoal 
had  not  entirely  passed,  and  the  earth  made  another  plunge.  This 
time  the  American  continent  vf&s  in  the  van,  and  consequently  it 
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into  tlm  solar  The  orbit  in  which  the  meteors  revolve 

„<>l  inioixTt  the  palhv.of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  or  Mars,  but  it 
dees  inter..' i-f  (he  mbit  of  l-ranus.  It  must,  therefore,  sometimes 
happen  ihiit  I'uim  will  i>e  pu~umr  through  this  point  of  its  path 
jm.<  as  (he  slmal  lias  aimed  then-.  Lo  Verrier  has  demonstrated 
(led  sueli  im  e\ciii  took  plnee  in  the  year  A.u.  J2fi,  but  that  it  has 
n,.i  happened  since.  We  thus  seem  to  have  a  clue  to  a  very  won¬ 
derful  past  history 

“All  would  be  explained  if  we  may  suppose  that  before  the  year 
126,  the  meteors  had  been  moving  beyond  the  solar  system  ;  and  that  in 
that  year  they  chanced  to  cross  the  pa.ih  of  the  planet  Uranus,  travelling 
along  some  such,  path  as  that  represented  in  the  diagram.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  planet,  they  would  have  kept  on  the  course  marked  out  with 
a  clotted  line,  and  after  having  passed  the  sun,  would  have  withdrawn 
on  the  other  side  into  the  depths  of  space,  to  the  same  measureless 
distance  from  which  they  had  originally  come.  But  their  stumbling  on 
the  planet  changed  their 'whole  destiny.  Even  so  great  a  planet  would 
not  sensibly  affect  them  until  they  got  within  a  distance,  which  would 
look  very  short  indeed  upon  our  diagram.  But  they  seem  to  have 
almost  grazed  Iris  surface,  and  while  they  were  very  close  to  such  a 
planet,  he  would  be  aide  to  drag  them,  quite  out  of  their  former  course. 
This  the  planet  Uranus  seems  to  have  done  ;  and  when,  pursuing  bis 
own  course,  lie  again  got  too  far  off  to  influence  them  sensibly,  they 
found  themsel  ves  moving  slowly  backwards  and  slowly  inwards ;  and 
accordingly  began  the  new  orbit  round  the  sun,  which  corresponds  to,, 
the  situation  into  which  they  had  been  brought,  and  the  direction  and 
moderate  speed  of  their  new  motion. 

“They  seem  to  have  passed  Uranus  while  they  were  still  a  small, 
compact  cluster.  Nevertheless,  those  members  of  the  group  .which 
happened  to  be  next  the  planet  as  they  swept  past,  would  be  attracted 
with  somewhat  more  force  than  the  rest ;  the  farthest  members'  of  the 
group  with  the  least.  The  result  of  this  must  inevitably  Lave  been 
that  when  the  group  were  soon  after  abandoned  to  themselves,  they 
did  not  find  themselves  so  closely  compacted  as  before,  nor  moving  with 
an  absolutely  identical  motion,  but  with  motions  which  differed,  although 
pei'haps  very  little,  from  one,  another.  These  are  conditions  which 
would  have  started  them  in  those  slightly  differing  orbits  round  the 
sun,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  cause  them,  as  time  wore  on,  to  be 
drawn  ont  into  the  long  stream  in  which  we  now,  after  seventeen  cen¬ 
turies,  find  them. 
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“  What  is  here  certain  is,  that  there  was  a  definite  time  when  the 
meteors  entered  upon  the  path  they  are  now  pursuing — that  this  time 
was  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  in  the  year  126  is  still 
a  matter  of  probability  only.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  because 
it  explains  all  the  phenomena  at  present  known;  but  astronomers  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  assert  that  it  is  ascertained,  since  one  link  in 
the  complete  chain  of  proof  is  wanting.  We  who  live  now  should  be 
in  possession  of  this  link  if  our  ancestors  had  made  sufficiently  full 
observations ;  and  our  posterity  will  have  it  when  they  compare  the 
observations  they  can  make  with  those  which  we  are  now  carefully 
placing  on  record  for  their  use.  They  will  then  know  whether  the 
rate  at  which  the  stream  is  lengthening  out  is  such  as  to  indicate  that 
A.D.  126  was  the  year  in  which  this  process  began.  If  so,  Le  Vender’s 
hypothesis  will  be  fully  proved.”  * 

The  determination  of  the  true  elliptic  path  of  the  Leonide 
led  Professor  Schiaparelli  to  a  discovery  of  rather  an  unexpected 
character,  which  revealed  in  a  manner  almost  startling,  a  myste¬ 
rious  connection  between  the  shooting  star  showers  and  periodic 
comets. 

In  the  year  1866  a  comet  appeared.  This  comet  was  observed, 
and  from  these  observations  the  path  in  which  the  comet  moved 
could  be  calculated.  What  was  the  astonishment  of  astronomers, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  path  of  this  comet  was  also  the 
path  followed  by  the  Leonids  !  To  emphasise  this  coincidence,  it  is 
desirable  to  think  separately  of  the  various  points  which  it  implies. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  plane  in  which  the  comet  moves :  that  plane 
may  have  any  position,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  it  shall 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  sun.  So,  too,  the  orbit  of  the 
meteors  may  lie  in  any  one  of  the  myriad  planes  passing  through 
the  sun's  centre.  That  these  two  planes  should  absolutely  coincide 
is  a  matter  which  would  be  almost'  infinitely  improbable  if  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  chance.  The  coincidence  does  not  rest  even 
here  ;  not  only  do  the  planes  coincide,  but  the  directions  of  the  axes 
of  the  orbits  in  these  planes  are  also  identical :  this,  again,  would  be 
infinitely  unlikely  were  the  question  one  merely  of  chance.  But  we 


*  G.  J.  Stoney  :  “  The  Story  of  the  November  Metoora.” 
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Ik.v.'  n<fi  yet  i-Nluiii-ii-'I  ibe  sulijf'H,  for  it  further  appears  that  the 
*-li«n  1  rv *-  di-'um-o  iroiii  lln*  Min  f>>  fbe  orbit  is  also  in  each  ease 
„l.  mbs!.  t\c  Live  I icre  a  concentration  of  evidence  which  proves 
in  d.  ni.'i.-f  imIi"0  ih.fi  I  lure  must  b<-  «oim-  profound  physical  con- 
:,,,i  n  i, (,,,!-  ;md  swarm*  iff  meteors.  The  observed 

I  ,A-1(lj<|  l„.  ;n  fi,mii.  (i  for  if  we  suppose  the  comet  to  be  pre- 
(i.(lc(l  ,-r  follow.  ■]  in  it'  path  by  a  meteor  stream  ;  but  this,  of  course, 
impln  s  soun-  \o-y  miimafe  commotion  between  the  comet  and  the 
t h  ;U  the  presold  time  it  is  not  possible  to  stale  the 
real  nature  of  that  connection. 

'Fite  remarkable  association  between  comets  and  meteors  has 
boon  noticed  in  the  wise  of  several  other  meteoric  streams  besides 
the  .Leonids.  We.  may,  for  instance,  cite  one  of  the  showers  which 
is  most  constant  in  annua!  appearance,  and  is  called  the  Perseids, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  radiant  point  lies  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  Perseus.  This  shower  is  known  also  as  that  of  the 
August  meteors,  which  fall  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  of  that 
month  in  each  year.  Their  -orbit  has  been  carefully  determined, 
and  it  bus  been  found  to  be  also  the  path  of  a  comet.  There  are 
several  other  showers  of  which  the  same  statement  may  be  made. 
We  shall  instance  one  in  particular  which  has  attracted  great  and 
deserved  attention. 

A  copious  meteoric  shower  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  November,  1872.  On  this  occasion  the  shooting  stars 
diverged  from  a  radiant  point  in  the  constellation  of  Andromeda. 
I  estimated  at  the  time  that  there  were  at  least  three  hundred 
meteors  per  hour.  It  is  true  that  these  shooting  stars  were  not 
bright,  nor  were  their  trains  .very  long.  As  a  spectacle,  it  was,  in 
my  judgment,  unquestionably  inferior  to  the  magnificent  display  of 
1866.  But  though,  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  the  shower 
of  1872  is  inferior  to  that  of  1866,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  two  showers  is  of  greater  scientific  importance. 

It  surely  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  earth  should 
encounter  the  Andromedes  (for  so  this  shower  is  called)  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  crossing  the  track  of  Biela’s  comet.  We  have 
observed  the  direction  from  which  the  Andromedes  come  when  they 
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plunge  into  the  atmosphere;  we  can  ascertain  also  the  direction 
m  which  Biela’s  comet  is  moving  when  it  passes  the  earth’s  track, 
and  we  find  that  the  direction  in  which  the  comet  moves  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  meteors  move  are  identical.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  learned  that  the  orbit  in  which  the  Andromedes  move  and  the 
orbit  in  which  Biela’s  comet  moves  are  coincident.  This  is,  in 
itself,  a  strong  and  almost  overwhelming  presumption  that  the 
comet  and  the  shooting  stars  are  connected ;  but  this  is  not  all. 
This  comet  was  observed  in  1772,  and  again  in  1805-6,  before  its 
periodic  return  in  seven  years  was  discovered.  It  was  again  dis¬ 
covered  by  Biela  in  1826,  and  was  observed  in  1832.  In  1846  the 
astronomical  world  was  startled  to  find  that  there  were  now  two 
comets  in  place  of  one,  and  the  two  fragments  were  again  perceived 
at  the  return  in  1852.  No  trace  of  Biela’s  comet  was  seen  in 
1859,  nor  in  1865-66,  when  its  return  was  also  due.  It  there¬ 
fore  happens  that  at  the  end  of  1872  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  return  of  Biela’s  comet,  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  great 
shower  of  the  Andromedes  took  place  about  the  time  when  Biela’s 
comet  was  actually  due.  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  the 
shooting  stars,  if  not  actually  a  part  of  the  comet  itself,  are  at  all 
events  most  intimately  connected  therewith.  This  shower  will 
also  be  memorable  by  reason  of  the  telegram  sent  from  Professor 
Klinkerfues  to  Mr.  Pogson  at  Madras.  The  telegram  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  Biela  touched  earth  last  night.  Search  near  Theta 
Centauri.”  Pogson  did  search  and  did  find  a  comet,  though 
whether  this  was  really  the  comet  of  Biela  is  still  a  matter  which 
some  astronomers  doubt. 

We  have  only  mentioned  three  of  the  periodic  showers ;  they 
are,  indeed,  the  only  three  which  produce  a  display  worthy  of 
note,  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view.  There  are,  however, 
many  others  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  ; 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  British  Association  arc  replete  with 
information  sedulously  collected  from  every  available  source  on  the 
entire  subject  of  luminous  meteors. 

It  is  a  noticeable  circumstance  that  the  great  meteoric  showers 
seem  never  yet  to  have  succeeded  in  projecting  a  missile  which 
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has  reached  the  earth’s  surface.  -Out  of  iho  myriads  of  Leonide, 
of  Pemdds,  or  of  Andromedes,/  not  one  particle  has  ever  been 
sci/wl  ami  identified.  Those  bodies  which  do  fall  from  the  sky 
to  Die  earth,  and  which  we  call  meteorites,  never  come  from 
the  great  showers,  so  far  as  we  know.  They  seem,  indeed., 
to  be  phenomena  of  quite  a  different  character  to  the  periodic 
meteors.  ■ 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  belief  in  the  celestial  origin  of 
meteorites  is  of  modern  growth.  In  ancient  times  there  were,  no 
doubt,  rumours  of  wonderful  stones  which  had  fallen  down  from 
the  heavens  on  the  earth,  but  these  reports  seem  to  have  obtained 
hut  little  credit.  They  were  a  century  ago  regarded  as  perfectly 
fabulous,  though  there  was  abundant  testimony  on  the  subject. 
Eye-witnesses  averred  that  they  had  seen  the  stones  fall.  The 
stones  themselves  were  unlike  other  objects  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  cases  were  even  authenticated  where  men  had  been  killed  by 
blows  from  these  celestial  visitors. 

The  objects  were,  however,  generally  seen  by  ignorant  and 
illiterate  persons.  The  true  parts  of  the  record  were'  so  mixed  up 
•with  imaginary  additions,  that  science .  refused  to  adopt  the  belief 
that  such  objects  really  fell  from  the  sky.  Even  at  the  present 
day  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  testimony  as 
to  the  circumstances  attending  the  fall  of  a  meteorite.  For- 
instance,  the  fall  of  a  meteorite  was  observed  by  a  Hindoo  in  the 
jungle.  The  stone  was  there,  its  meteoric  character  was  .■un¬ 
doubted,  and  the  witness  was  duly  examined  as  to  the  details  of 
the  occurrence ;  hut  lie  was  so  frightened  by  the  noise  and  by  the. 
danger  he  had  narrowly  escaped,  that  lie  could  tell  little  or  nothing. 
The  only  fact  of  which  he  felt  certain  was  that  the  meteorite 
had  hunted  him  for  some  time  through  the  jungle  before  it  fell  to 
the  eartli ! 

In  the  year  1794  Cbladni  published  an  account  of  the  remark¬ 
able  mass  of  iron  which  the  traveller  Pallas  had  discovered  in  Siberia. 
It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  the  important  step  was  taken  of 
recognising  that  this  object  and  others  similar  to  it  were  really 
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merits  he  brought  forward  failed  to  procure  universal  assent. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  1795,  a  stone  of  fifty-six  pounds  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  London,  which  several  witnesses  declared  they  had  seen 
fall  at  Wold  Cottage,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  it  was  subsequently  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  evidence  then 
began  to  pour  in  from  other  quarters ;  portions  of  stone  from  Italy 
and  from  Benares  were  found  to  be  identical  with  the  Yorkshire 
stone.  The  incredulity  of  those  who  had  doubted  the  celestial  origin 
of  these  objects  began  to  give  way.  A  careful  memoir  on  the 
Benares  stone,  by  Howard,  was  published  in  the  “Philosophical 
Transactions  ”  for  1802,  while,  as  if  to  complete  the  demonstration, 
a  great  shower  of  falling  stones  took  place  in  the  following  year 
at  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy.  The  French  Academy  deputed  the 
physicist  Biot  to  make  a  detailed  examination  on  the  spot  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  this  memorable  shower.  His  inquiry 
completely  removed  every  trace  of  doubt,  and  the  meteoric  stones 
have  accordingly  been  transferred  from  the  dominions  of  geology 
to  those  of  astronomy.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  coincidence  that  the 
recognition  of  the  celestial  origin  of  meteorites  was  Simultaneous 
with  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  first  of  the  series  of  minor  planets. 
In  each  case  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  has  been  extended 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  minute  bodies,  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  insignificant  dimensions,  are  pregnant  with  information. 
Once  the  reality  of  these  stone-falls  has  been  admitted,  we  can 
turn  with  great  interest  to  the  ancient  records,  and  restore  to  them 
the  credit  which  many  of  them  undoubtedly  merit,  and  which  was 
for  so  many  centuries  withheld.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  the 
records  which  can  be  said  to  have  much  pretension  to  historical 
accuracy,  is  that  of  the  shower  of  stones  which  Livy  describes  as 
having  fallen,  about  the  year  654  B.c.,  on  the  Alban  Mount,  near 
Home.  Among  the  more  modern  instances,  we  may  mention  one 
which  was  authenticated  in  a  very  emphatic  manner.  It  occurred 
in  the  year  1492  at  Ensisheim,  in  Alsace.  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
ordered  a  minute  narrative  of  the  circumstances  to  be  drawn  up 
and  deposited  with  the  stone  in  the  church.  The  stone  was 
suspended  in  the  church  for  three  centuries,  until  in  the  French 
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Revolution  if.  was  puitW  of?  to  Colmar,  nnd  pieces  were  broken  from 
it,  line  of  wliidi  b  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Fortunately,  this 
interesting  object  has  been  restored  to  its  -ancient  position  in  the 
o.lnireh  ai<  Ensisheim,  where  it  remains  an  attraction  to  sight-seers 
to  this.  (lay.  The  account  is  as  follows: — “In  tlie  year  of  the 
Lord  14.02,  on  the  Wednesday  before  St.  Martin's-  Day,  .-November 
7th,  a  singular  miracle  occurred,  for  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon 
there  was  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  and  a  prolonged  confused  noise, 
which  was  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  a  stone  fell  from  the  air 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Ensisheim  which  weighed  260  pounds,  and  the 
confused  noise  was  at  other  places  much  louder  than  here:  Then  a 
child  saw  it  strike  on  ploughed  ground  in  the  upper  ,  field  towards 
the  Rhine  and  the  Ill,  near  the  district  of  Gisgang,  which  was  sown, 
with,  wheat,  and  it  did  no  harm,  except  that  it  made  a  hole  there  ; 
and  then  they  conveyed  it  from  the  spot,  and  many  pieces  were  . 
broken  from  it,  which  the  Land  Vogt  forbade.  They  therefore 
caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  church,  with  the  intention  of  suspending 
it  as  a  miracle,  and  there  came  here  many  people  to  see  this  stone, 
so  there  were  many  remarkable  conversations  about  this  stone; 
the  learned  said  they 'knew  not  what  it  was,  for  it  was  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  that  such  a  large  stone  should  smite  from 
the  height  of  the  air,  but  that  it  was  really  a  miracle -from  God, 
for  before  that  time  never  was  anything  heard  like  it,  nor  seen,  nor 
written.  When  they  found  that  stone,  it  had  entered  into  the  earth 
to  half  the  depth  of  a  mail's  stature,  which  everybody  explained  to 
be  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  he  found,  and  the  noise  of  it  was 
^eard  at  Lucerne,  at  Villingen,  and  at  many  other  places,  so  loud  that 
the  people  thought  that  houses  had  been  overturned  ;  and  as  the 
King  Maximilian  was  here,  the  Monday  after  St.  Catherine's  Day 
of  the  same  year,  his  Royal  Excellency  ordered  the  stone  which  had 
fallen  to  he  brought  to  the  castle,  and  after  having  conversed  a 
long  time  about  it  with  the  noblemen,  he  said  that  the  people  of 
Ensisheim  should  take  it  and  order  it  to  be  hung  up  in  the  church, 
and  not  to  allow  anybody  to  take  anything  from  it.  His  Excellency,  ■ 
however,  took  two  pieces  of  it,  of  which  he  kept  one,  and  sent  the 
other  to  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria,  and  they  spoke  a  great  deal 
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about  the  stone,  which  they  suspended  in  the  choir,  where  it  still  is, 
and  a  great  many  people  came  to  see  it.” 

Once  we  have  recognised  the  celestial  origin  of  the  meteorites, 
they  claim  our  closest  attention.  They  afford  the  only  direct 
method  we  possess  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  of 
bodies  exterior  to  our  planet.  We  ean  take  a  meteorite  in  our 
hands,  we  can  analyse  it,  and  find  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  very  detailed 
account  of  the  structure  of  meteorites ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  chemists  and  mineralogists  than  for  astronomers. 
A  few  of  the  more  obvious  features  will  be  all  that  we  require. 
They  will  serve  as  a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  probable 
origin  of  these  bodies. 

In  the  British  Museum  we  may  examine  a  superb  collection 
of  meteorites.  They  have  been  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  vary  in  size  from  bodies  not  much  larger  than 
a  pin's  head  up  to  vast  masses  weighing  many  hundredweights. 
There  are  also  many  models  of  celebrated  meteorites,  of  which  the 
originals  are  dispersed  through  various  other  museums. 

Many  of  these  objects  have  nothing  very  remarkable  in  their 
external  appearance.  If  they  were  met  with  on  the  sea  beach, 
they  would  be  passed  by  without  more  notice  than  would  be  given 
to  any  other  stone.  Yet,  what  a  history  such  a  stone  might  tell 
us  if  we  could  only  manage  to  obtain  it !  It  fell ;  it  was  seen  to 
fall  from  the  sky ;  but  what  was  its  course  anterior  to  that  move¬ 
ment?  Where  was  it  100  years  ago,  1,000  years  ago?  Through 
what  regions  of  space  has  it  wandered  ?  Why  did  it  never  fall 
before  ?  Why  has  it  actually  now  fallen  ?  Such  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  crowd  upon  us  as  we  ponder  over  these  most 
interesting  bodies.  Some  of  these  objects  are  composed  of  very 
characteristic  materials ;  take,  for  example,  one  of  the  more  recent 
meteorites,  known  as  the  Bowton  siderite.  This  body  differs 
very  much  from  the  more  ordinary  kind  of  stony  meteorite.  It  is 
an  object  which  even  a  casual  passer-by  would  hardly  pass  without 
notice.  Its  great  weight  would  also  attract  attention,  while  if  it 
be  scratched  or  rubbed  with  a  file,  it  would  be  found  that  it  was 
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not  in  anv  sense  a  stone,  but  that  it  was  a  mass  of  near])' pure 
iron.  We  know  the  circumstances  under  which  that  .piece  of 
iron  i',  ]1  In  the  earth.  It  wa<  <>n  tlie  20th  of  April,  1876,  about 
;i.  JU  p.ra.,  that;  a  strange  rumbling  noise,  followed  by  a  start¬ 
ling  explosion,  was  heard  over  an  area  of  several  miles  in  extent 
among  the  villages  in  Shropshire,  eight  or  ten  miles  north  of 
the  "W  rekin,  About  an  hour  after  this  occurrence*  a  farmer 
noticed  the  ground  in  one  of  his  grass- fields  to  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  he  probed  the  bole  which  the  meteorite  had  made, 
and  found  it,  still  warm,  about  eighteen  inches  below,  the  sur¬ 
face.  Some  men  working  at  no  great  distance  had  actually- 
heard  the  noise  of  its  descent,  but  without  being  able  to  indicate 
the  exact  locality.  This  remarkable  object  weighs  7$  lbs.  It  is 
an  irregular  angular  mass  of  iron,  though  all  its  edges  seem  to 
have  been  rounded  by  fusion  in  its  transit  through  the  air,  and 
it  is  covered  with  a  thick  black  pellicle  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  except  at  the  point  where  it  first;  struck  the  ground.  It  was 
first  exhibited  publicly  at  a  bazaar  in  'Wolverhampton,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  on  whose  property  it  fell,  it  was  presented  to 
the  British  Museum,  where,  as  the  Rowton  siderite,  it  attracts  the 
attention  of  every  one  who  is  interested  in  these  wonderful  bodies. 

This  siderite  is  specially  interesting  on  account  of  its  distinctly 
metallic  character.  Falls  of  the  sideriles  (as  they  are  called)  are  hot 
so  common  as  those  of  the  stony  meteorites  ;  in  fact,  there  are  only 
a  few- known  instances  of  meteoric  irons  having  been  actually  seen  to 
fall,  while  the  falls  of  stony  meteorites  are  to  he  counted  in  scores 
or  in  hundreds.  The  inference  is  that  the  iron  meteorites  are  much 
less  frequent  than  the  stony  ones.  This  is,  however,  not  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  would  be  likely  to 
receive.  In  that  extensive,  collection  the  meteoric  irons  are  by  far 
the  most  striking  objects.  The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  Those 
gigantic  masses  of  iron  are  unquestionably  meteoric:  no  one 
doubts  that  this  is  the  case.  let  the  vast  majority  of  them  have 
never  been 'seen  to  fall;  they  have  simply  been  found,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  point  unmistakably  to  their  meteoric  nature. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  traveller  out  on  one  of  the  plains 
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of  Siberia  or  of  Central  America  finds  a  mass  of  metallic  iron 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  what  explanation  can  be 
rendered  of  such  an  occurrence?  No  one  has  brought  the  iron 
there,"  and  there  is  no  iron  within  hundreds  of  miles.  Man  never 
fashioned  that  object,  and  the  iron  is  found  to  be  alloyed  with 
nickel,  in  a  manner  that  is  always  observed  in  known  meteorites, 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sure  indication  of  a  meteoric  origin. 
Observe  also,  that  as  iron  perishes  by  corrosion  in  our  atmosphere, 
that  great  mass  of  iron  cannot  have  lain  there  for  indefinite  ages ; 
it  must  have  been  placed  there  at  some  finite  time.  There  is  only 
one  source  of  such  an  object  conceivable;  it  must  have  fallen 
from  the  sky.  On  those  boundless  plains  the  stony  meteorites 
also  have,  doubtless,  fallen  in  hundreds  and  in  thousands,  but 
the  stony  ones  crumble  away,  and  in  any  case  would  not  arrest 
fifie  attention  of  the  traveller  as  the  iron  meteorites  do.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  although  the  stony  meteorites  seem  to  fall  much  more 
frequently,  yet,  unless  they  are  actually  observed  in  the  moment 
of  descent,  they  are  much  more  liable  to  be  overlooked  than  the 
meteoric  irons.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  great  meteorites  which  are 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  British  Museum  collection  are 
mainly  the  meteoric  irons. 

We  have  said  that  a  loud  noise  accompanied  the  descent  of  the 
Rowton  siderite,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  has  recorded  the 
loud  explosion  which  took  place  when  the  meteorite  fell  at  En- 
sisheim.  In  this  we  have  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Nearly  all  the  descents  of  meteorites  that  have  been 
observed,  seem  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  a  loud  detonating 
explosion.  We  do  not,  however,  assert  that  this  is  a  quite  invariable 
character;  and  it  is  also  the  case  that  meteors  often  detonate 
without  throwing  down  any  stones  which  are  obsei’ved.  The 
violence  associated  with  the  phenomenon  is  forcibly  illustrated  by 
the  Butsura  meteorite.  This  object  fell  in  India  about  twenty 
years  ago.  A  loud  explosion  was  heard,  several  fragments  of  stone 
were  collected  at  distances  miles  apart ;  and  when  brought  to¬ 
gether,  they  were  found  to  fit,  so  as  to  enable  the  primitive  form  of 
the  meteorite  to  be  re-constructed.  A  few  of  the  pieces  are  wanting 
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ftlH'V  wore  no  doubt,  lost  by  falling  unobserved  into  localities  from 
tl,«  «M  »*  w  b’“  h*v<’  pieces 

naram,™  t»  rennitM  to  form  a  very  good  A.  o 

11,0  irro-nlar  shape  of  the  object  before,  the  explosion  occurred 
which  shattered  it  into  fragments.  This  is  one  of  the.  ordinary 
stony  meteorites,  and  is  thus  contrasted  with  the  Rowton  sidente 
which  we  have  just  been  considering.  There  are  also  other  types 
of  meteorites.  The  Breitenbach  iron,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  good 
representation  of  a  class  of  meteorites  which  are  intermediate 


Fig.  66. — Section  of  the  Chaco  Meteorite. 


between  the  meteoric  irons  and  the  stones.  It  consists  of  a  coarse 
cellular  structure  of  iron,  the  cavities  being  filled  with  mineral 
substances.  In  the  British  Museum  will  be  seen  sections  of  inter- 
mediate  forms  in  which  this  structure  is  exhibited. 

Look  first  at  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of  these  meteorites. 
We  do  not  now  allude  to  their  chemical  composition,  but  to.  their 
external  appearance.  What  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
shape  of  these  objects  ?— surely  it  is  that  they  are  fragments.  They 
are  evidently  pieces  that  are  broken  from  some  larger  object.  This  is 
apparent  by  merely  looking  at  their  form ;  it  is  still  more  manifest 
when  we  examine  their  mechanical  structure.  It  is  often  found  that 
meteorites  are  themselves  composed  of  smaller  fragments,  united 
together  in  the  manner  of  certain  well-known  volcanic  rocks ; 
others  are,  again,  composed  of  very  small  particles,  analogous  to 
what  are  known  as  volcanic  tufas.  The  structure  of  the  meteorites 
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may  be  illustrated  by  a  section  o £  an  aerolite  found  on  the  Sierra  of 
Chaco,  weighing  about  30 lbs.  (Fig.  66). 

The  section  here  represented  shows  the  composite  structure  of 
this  object,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  stony  meteorites.  Its 
shape  shows  that  it  was  really  a  fragment  with  angular  edges  and 
corners.  No  doubt  it  may  have  been  much  more  considerable  when 
it  first  dashed  into  the  atmosphere.  The  angular  edges  now  seen 
on  the  exterior  may  be  due  to  an  explosion  which  then  occurred ; 
but  this  will  not  account  for  the  structure  of  the  interior.  We  there 
see  irregular  pieces  of  the  most  varied  form  and  material  conglo¬ 
merated  into  a  single  mass.  If  we  would  seek  for  any  analogous 
objects  on  the  earth,  we  must  look  to  some  of  the  volcanic  rocks, 
where  we  have  multitudes  of  irregular  angular  fragments  adhering 
together  by  a  cement  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  The  evidence 
presented  by  this  meteorite  is  conclusive  as  to  one  circumstance, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  objects.  They  must  have  come 
as  fragments,  from  some  body  of  considerable,  if  not  of  vast,  dimen¬ 
sions.  In  this  meteorite  there  are  numerous  small  grains  of  iron 
mingled  with  mineral  substances.  The  iron  in  many  meteorites 
has,  indeed,  characters  resembling  those  produced  by  the  actual 
blasting  of  iron  by  dynamite.  Thus,  a  large  meteoric  iron  from 
Brazil  has  been  found  to  have  been  actually  shivered  into  frag¬ 
ments  at  some  time  anterior  to  its  fall  on  the  earth.  These 
fragments  have  been  cemented  together  again  by  irregular  veins  of 
mineral  substances. 

For  an  aerolite  of  a  very  different  type  we  may  refer  to  the 
carbonaceous  meteorite  of  Orgueil,  which  fell  in  France  on  the  14th 
May,  1864.  On  the  occasion  of  its  descent  a  splendid  meteor  was 
seen,  rivalling  the  full  moon  in  size.  The  actual  diameter  of  this 
globe  of  fire  must  have  been  some  hundreds  of  yards.  There  were 
actually  found  nearly  a  hundred  fragments  of  the  body  scattered 
about  over  a  tract  of  country  fifteen  miles  long.  This  object  is 
of  particular  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  a  rare  group  of 
aerolites,  from  which  metallic  iron  is  absent.  It  contains  many  of 
the  same  minerals  which  are  met  with  in  other  meteorites,  but 
in  these  objects  they  are  associated  with  carbon ,  and  with  sub- 
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<>f  <(  uhite  <jr  yellowish  erystallisable  material,  soluble  in 
eilu'i',  and  resembling -some  of  the  hydro-carbons.  Such  a  sub- 
tlan(V  if  found  on  the  earth,  would  probably  be  deemed  a  product 
resulting  from  animal,  or  vegetable  life  ! 

\V<>  have  pointed  out  how  a  body  moving  with  great  velocity 
and  impmging  upon  the  air  may  become  red-hot  and  white-hot, 
or  oven  driven  of  into  vapour.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that 
meteorites  escape  tins  fiery  ordeal,  and  fall  down  to  the  earth,  no 
doubt  with  a.  great  velocity,  but  still,  with  a  velocity  very  ,  much 
less  than  that  which  would  have  sufficed  to  drive  them  off  into 
vapour  ?  Had  that  Itowton  siderite,  for  instance,  struck  our 
atmosphere  with '  a  velocity  of  twenty  miles  a  second,  it  seems 
unquestionable  that  it  would  have  been  entirely  dissipated  into 
vapour,  though,  no  doubt,  the  particles  would  ultimately  coalesce 
together,  and  slowly  descend  to  the  earth  in  microscopic  beads  of 
iron.  How  has  the  meteorite  eseaped  this  fate?  It  must-be 
remembered  that  our  earth  is  also  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about 
eighteen  miles  per  second,  and  that  the  velocity  with  which  the 
meteorite  plunges  into  the  air  is  to  be  obtained  by  compounding 
the  velocity  of  the  meteorite  with  the  velocity  of  the  earth.  If  the 
meteorite  come  into  direct  collision  with  the  earth,  the  velocity  of 
the  collision  will  be  extremely  great;  but  it  may  happen  that 
though  the  actual  velocities  of  the  two  bodies  are  both  enormously 
great,  yet  the  'relative  velocity  may  be  comparatively  small.  This 
is,  at  all  events,  one  conceivable  explanation  of  -  the  arrival  of  a 
meteorite  on  the  surface  of  the 'earth.  . 

We  have  shown  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  chapter  that  the 
well-known  star  showers  are  all  intimately  connected  with  comets. 
In  fact,  each  star  shower  revolves  in  the  path  pursued  by  a  comet, 
and  the  shooting  star  particles  have,  in  all  probability,  been  them¬ 
selves  derived  from  the  comet.  Showers  of  shooting  stars  and 
comets  have,  therefore,  an  intimate  connection,  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  meteorites  have  any  connection  with 
comets — the  facts,  indeed,  all  seem  to  me  to  point  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  meteorites  have  never 
been  known  to  fall  from  the  great  star  showers.  No  particle  Ot  a 
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meteorite  was  ever  dropped  from  the  countless  host  of  the  Leonids 
or  of  the  Perseids ;  the  Lyraids  never  dropped  a  meteorite,  nor  did 
the  Quarantids,  the  Geminids,  or  the  many  other  showers  with 
which  every  astronomer  is  familiar.  There  is  no  reason  to  connect 
meteorites  with  these  showers,  and  there  is,  accordingly,  no  reason 
to  connect  meteorites  with  comets.  Indeed,  the  appearance  of  a 
comet  and  the  history  of  its  movements  and  its  changes  seem 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  composed  of 
materials  resembling  those  in  meteorites. 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  meteorites  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  any  great  degree  of  confidence.  Every  theory  of 
meteorites  is  in  itself  improbable,  so  it  seems  that  the  only  course 
open  to  us  is  to  choose  that  view  of  their  origin  which  seems 
least  improbable.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  condition  is  best 
fulfilled  in  the  theory  entertained  by  the  Austrian  mineralogist, 
Tschermak.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  meteorites  in  the 
rich  collection  at  Vienna,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  “  meteorites  have  had  a  voleanic  source  on  some  celestial 
body/1  Let  us  attempt  to  pursue  this  hypothesis  and  discuss  the 
problem,  which  may  be  thus  stated : — Assuming  that  meteorites 
have  been  ejected  from  volcanoes,  on  what  body  or  bodies  in  the 
universe  must  these  volcanoes  be  situated  ?  This  is  really  a 
question  for  astronomers  and  mathematicians.  Once  the  minera¬ 
logists  assure  us  that  these  bodies  are  volcanic,  the  question 
becomes  one  of  calculation  and  of  the  balance  of  probabilities. 

The  first  step  in  the.  inquiry  is  to  realise  distinctly  the 
dynamical  conditions  of  the  problem.  Conceive  a  volcano  to  be 
located  on  a  planet.  The  volcano  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
eruption,  and  in  one  of  its  mighty  throes  projects  a  missile  aloft : 
this  missile  will  ascend,  it  will  turn  round,  and  fall  down  again. 
Such  is  the  case  at  present  in  the  eruptions  of  terrestrial  volcanoes. 
Cotopaxi  has  been  known  to  hurl  prodigious  stones  to  a  vast  height, 
but  these  stones  assuredly  return  to  earth.  The  gravitation  of  the 
earth  has  gradually  overcome  the  velocity  produced  by  the  explosion, 
and  down  the  body  falls.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  eruption  is 
still  more  violent,  and  that  the  stones  are  projected  from  the  planet 
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In  a  ,,lill  greater  bright. above  ils  surface.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
11,.,  I  il„.  si  our  should  be  shot  up  to  a  height  equal  to  the  planet's 
rahut,  t  lie  at  traction  of  gravitation  will  then  be' reduced  to  one-fourtli 
wlj-  ii  was  al.  the  surface,  and  hence  the  planet  will  find  greater 
difficulty,  in:  pulling  back  the  stone  the  higher  it  ascends.-  Not 
only  is  the  distance  through  which  the  stone  has  to  be  pulled  back 
increased  as  the  height  increases  hut  the  efficiency  of  gravitation  is 
weakened,  so  that  in  a  two-fold  nay  the  difficulty  of  recalling  the 
stone  is  increased.  Once  again,  let  u-  suppose  the  stone  projected 
with  still 1  greater  speed,  it  will  rise  up  and  up;  the  gravitation 
is  still  tending  to,  pull  the  stone  hack,  but  as  it  ascends,  the 
gravitation  is  lessened;  when  the  some  has  attained  a  height  of 
ten  times  the  radius  of  the  planet,  the  at i raid, ion  is  reduced  to  one 
hundredth  part  of  its  original  intensity,  and  thus  it  may  happen 
that  if  the  velocity  be  sufficiently  id  nut.  the  stone  will  rise  higher 
and  higher,  and  gravitation  will  never  be  able  to  recall  it.  There 
is  thus  a  certain  critical  velocity  appropriate  to  each  planet,  and 
depending  on  its  mass.  If  (ho  mi-rih>  be  projected  upwards  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  this,  then  it  will  ascend  never  to  return.  We 
all  recollect  Jules  Verne's  voyage  to  the  moon,  in  which  he  described 
the  Columbiud,  an  imaginary  cannon,  capable  of  shooting  out  a 
projectile  with  a  velocity  of  six  miles  a  second.  This  is  the  critical 
velocity  for  the  earth.  If  we  could  vnin«ino  the  air  removed,  then 
a  cannon  of  six-mile  power  would  project  a  body  upwards  which 
would  not  fall  down. 

The  great  difficulty  about  Tstherinah's  view  of  the  volcanic 
origin  of  the  meteorites,  lbs  in  the  tivinendons  initial  velocity 
which  is  required.  The  Columbiad  is  a.  myth,  and  we  know  no 
agent,  natural  or  artificial,  at  the  pie.-om  time  on  the  earth, 
adequate  to  the  production  of  a  velocity  so  appalling.  The 
thunders  of  Cotopaxi  are  said  lo  he  heard  one  hundred  ami  fifty 
miles  away,  hut  in  its  mightiest  throes,  it  discharges  no  missiles 
at  the  present  time  with  a  velocity  of  -fix  miles  a  second.  We  are 
therefore  led  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  other  celestial  bodies 
are  entitled  to  the  parentage  of  the  meteorites.  Wo  cannot  see 
volcanoes  on  any  other  body  except  the  moon ;  all  the  other  bodies 
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are  too  remote  for  an  inspection  so  minute.  Does  it  seem  likely 
that  volcanoes  on  the  moon  can  ever  launch  forth  missiles  which 
fall  upon  the  earth  ? 

This  was  a  belief  sustained  by  eminent  authority.  The  mass  of 
the  moon  is  very  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth.  It 
would  take  over  eighty  moons  rolled  into  one,  to  equal  the  mass 
of  the  earth.  A  body  could  therefore  be  projected  from  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  so  as  to  leave  the  moon  altogether,  with  much  less 
velocity  than  is  required  to  project  a  body  entirely  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  would  not  be  true  to  assert  that  the 
velocity  of  projection  varies  directly  as  the  masses.  The  correct 
law  is,  that  it  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  mass,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  radius.  It  is  hence  easy  to  see 
that  the  velocity  required  to  project  a  missile  from  the  moon  is 
only  about  one-sixth  of  that  which  would  be  required  to  project  a 
missile  from  the  earth.  If  the  moon  had  on  its  surface  volcanoes 
of  one  mile  power,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  these  might  be 
the  source  of  meteorites.  We  have  seen  how  the  surface  of  the 
moon  shows  traces  of  intense  volcanic  activity.  There  are  vast 
craters,  which  must  have  been  once  the  seat  of  mighty  eruptions,  so 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  can  only  be  compai’ed  with  the 
most  intensely  volcanic  regions  on  the  earth.  A  missile  thus 
projected  from  the  moon  could  undoubtedly  fall  on  the  earth,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  meteorites  may  really  have 
come  from  this  source.  There  is,  however,  one  great  difficulty  about 
the  volcanoes  on  the  moqn  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Suppose 
an  object  were  so  projected,  it  would,  under  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  in  accordance  with  Kepler’s  laws,  move  around  the  earth  as 
a  focus.  If  we  set  aside  the  disturbances  produced  by  all  other 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  moon  itself,  we 
see  that  the  meteorite  if  it  once  misses  the  earth  can  never  fall 
thereon.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  shortest  distance  of  the 
earth’s  centre  from  the  orbit  of  the  projectile  shall  be  less  than 
the  radius  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  a  lunar  meteorite  is  to  fall 
on  the  earth,  it  must  do  so  the  first  time  it  goes  round.  The 
journey  of  a  meteorite  from  the  moon  to  the  earth  is  only  a  matter 
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of  days,  and  therefore,  as  meteorites  are  still  falling,  it  would 
follow  that  they  -must  still  he  constantly  ejwted  from  the  moon. 
The  volcanoes  on  the  moon  are,  however,  not  now  active;  ob¬ 
servers  have  long’  studied  its  Mirfnec,  and  they  find  no  reliable 
traces  of  volcanic  activity  at  the  present  day.  It  is  utterly  out 
of  the  question,  whatever  the  moon  may  once  have  been  able 
to  do,  that  at  the  present  date  she  should  still  continue  to 
launch  forth  meteorites.  It  is  jm-t  possible  that  a  meteorite 
expelled  from  the  moon  in  remote  antiquity,  when  its  volcanoes 
were  active,  may,  under  the  influence  of  the  disturbances  previously 
excepted,  have  its  orbit  so  abcwl,  that  at  length  it  comes  within 
the  reach  of  the  atmosphew  ai.d  falls  to  the  earth,  but  under  no 
other  eh'wuTitd  mces  could  the  moon  send  us  a  meteorite  at  presents 
We  arc  hi  hit  >  i  weird  '  1  oh  ww-where  in  our  search  for 

volcanoes  fulfill  o'er  <1  e  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Let  tw  n  o,  i  m’t  ■  m  it l  in  u  t>  the  planets,  and  examine  the 
cireumsr  -  w.  1  i  l,m  whotio,  -  located  thereon  could  eject 

a  meteorite  which  should  ultimately  tumble  on  the  earth;  We 

cannot  -  e  W  p1  no  v\  >  1 1  enough  to  tell  whether  they  have  or 
ever  iiau  ,  y  ,o]  ”,  >s,  lot  the  almost  universal  presence  of  heat 

in  the  1  ij«  <  i  1  1  > -  -oems  In  leave  us  in  little  doubt  that 

some  fi  c  cf  nc.'i  notion  may  he  found  in  the  planets.  iWe 
is  if  bs  >■  'be  "int  jdanets.  sin'll  as  Jupiter  or  Saturn  : 
Jl  q  >  i  i-  >  n  i  eii he  a  volcanic  surface;  while  their 

s'<  it  is  hi  i  nUi  1  iu. vis.ny  to  supyiose  that  the  meteorites 

1 1  x j  e  ,i  h  !<■  iiiiw  id  city  if  thev  arc  to  succeed  in  escaping 
hen  tn  _  v  oi  tin  plan»t.  Apj.lying  the  rule  already 

given,  a  vol.-an-i  .<n  .h.piloi  would  lm\c  to  be  five  or  six  times 
as  powi'rful  as  !be  volcano  on  the  earth.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,' 
we  naturally  turn  to  the  smaller  planet*  .of  the  system ;  take,  for 
instance,  nim  of  tint  j.,t  u>  ur.iMe  host  <.f  minor  jdanets,  and  let  us 
inquire -bow  tar  !  lii-  ix.ds  L  likely  to  hate  ejected  a  missile  which 
should  fall  upon  the  earth.  Some  of  these  jdanets  are  only  a  few 
miles  in  diameter.  I  lu  re  are  bodies  in  the  solar  system  so  small 
that  a  very  moderate  velocity  •  would  be  sufficient  to  project  a 
missile  away  from  them  altogether.  We  have,  indeed,  already 
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illustrated  this  point  in  discussing  the  minor  planets.  In  a  cricket 
match,  on  a  planet  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  a  successful  hit 
might  actually  drive  the  ball  away  never  to  return  ;  the  field  would 
wait  in  vain  for  its  descent,  the  hall  would  have  started  off  in  a 
conic  section  around  the  sun  in  its  focus,  and  would  never  return 
to  the  planet  from  which  it  had  been  driven.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a  volcano  placed  on  one  of  the  minor  planets  might  be  quite 
powerful  enough  to  drive  off  the  meteorites  so  as  to  wander  through 
space  until  the  chapter  of  accidents  brought  them  into  collision 
with  the  earth.  There  is  but  little  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
there  should  be  such  volcanoes,  and  that  they  should  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to.  drive  bodies  from  the  surface  of  the  planet;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  bodies  are  to  fall  down  on  the  earth,  and 
certain  dynamical  considerations  here  come  in  which  merit  our  close 
attention.  To  concentrate  our  ideas,  we  shall  consider  one  of  the 
minor  planets  in  particular,  and  for  this  purpose  let  us  take  Ceres, 
which  is  a  small  object  revolving  in  an  orbit  exterior  to  Mars.  If 
a  meteorite  is  to  fall  upon  the  earth,  it  must  pass  through  the 
narrow'  ring  some  8,000  miles  wide,  which  marks  the  earth’s  path ; 
it  will  not  do  for  the  missile  to  pass  through- the  ecliptic  on  the 
inside  or  on  the  outside  of  the  ring,  it  must  he  actually  through 
this  narrow  strip,  aDd  then  if-  the  earth  happens  to  be  there  at  the 
same  moment  the  meteorite  will  fall.  The  first  condition  to  be 
secured  is,  therefore,  that  the  path  of  the  meteorite  shall  traverse 
this  narrow  ring.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  projection  from 
some  point  in  the  orbit  of  Ceres.  The  missile  on  ltaviug  Ceres 
will  ascend  in  a  conic  scctioh  around  the  sun  in  the  focus,  and  will 
then  descend  so  as  to  cross  the  ecliptic  again,  at  a  point  within  the 
narrow  strip  referred  to.  Ceres  is  itself  moving  in  its  orbit  with 
a  high  velocity  of  about  eleven  miles  a  second,  so  that  the  actual 
velocity  of  the  projectile  will  be  the  resultant  obtained  by  com¬ 
pounding  the  volcanic  velocity  with  the  orbital  velocity.  It  can 
be  shown  on  purely  dynamical  grounds  that  a  meteorite  projected 
from  a  point  in  the  orbit  of  Ceres  could  not  intersect  the  earth’s 
orbit  unless  the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  radius  at  the  instant 
of  projection  were  about  eight  miles  a  second.  But  the  velocity 
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of  the  planet  is  about  eleven  miles  a  second  in  this  direction.  It 
would  Lln-rcfore  be  necessary  for  the  volcanic  velocity  to  abate  the 
velocity  perpendicular  to  the  radius  by  at  least  three  miles  a  second. 
This  is  a,  significant  result ;  the  volcanic  energy  sufficient  to  re¬ 
move  the  projectile  from  Ceres  may  be  small  enough,  but  if  that 
projectile  is  ever  to  cross  the  earth’s  track,  the  dynamical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case  show  that  we  must  have  a  volcano  on  Ceres  at 
the  very  least  of  three-mile  power.  We  have  thus  gained  but  little 
by  the  suggestion  of  a  minor  planet,  for  we  have  not  found  that  a 
moderate  volcanic  power  would  be  adequate.  But  there  is  another 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  Ceres,  inasmuch  as  the  ring  on  the 
ecliptic  is  very  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  other  dimensions 
of  the  problem.  Ceres  is  a  long  way  off,  and  it  would  require 
very  great  accuracy  in  volcanic  practice  on  Ceres  to  project  a 
missile  so  that  it  should  just  traverse  this  ring  and  fall  neither 
inside  nor  outside.  There  must  be  a  great  many  misses  for  every 
hit.  We  have  attempted  to  make  the  calculation  by  the  aid  of  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  but  it  is  a  question  not  very  easy  to  state 
definitely.  If  the  total  velocity  with  which  the  projectile  leaves 
the  orbit  of  Ceres  be  less  than  eight  miles  a  second,  then  the 
projectile  will  fall  short  of  the  earth’s  track.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  total  initial  velocity  exceed  sixteen  miles  a  second  the  orbit  in 
which  the  projectile  passes  will  be  hyperbolic,  and  though  it  may 
cross  the  earth’s  track  once,  it  will  never  do  so  again.  Taking 
a  mean  between  these  extreme  velocities,  we  may  investigate  the 
following  problem.  Suppose  that  a  projectile  is  discharged  in  a 
random  direction  from  Ceres  with  the  total  initial  velocity  of  twelve 
miles  a  second  (resulting,  of  course,  from  the  composition  of  the 
velocity  of  projection  with  the  actual  orbital  velocity  of  Ceres), 
what  is  the  probability  that  this  projectile  shall  cross  the  earth’s 
track?  Solved  by  the  theory  of  probabilities,  we  find  that  the  chances 
against  this  occurrence  are  about  50,000  to  1,  so  that  out  of  every 
50,000  projectiles  hurled  from  a  point  in  the  orbit  of  Ceres  only  a 
single  one  can  be  expected  to  cross  the  track  of  the  earth.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  there  are  two  objections  to  Ceres  (and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  minor  planets)  as  a  possible  source  of  the 
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meteorites.  Firstly,  that  notwithstanding  the  small  mass  of  the 
planet  a*very  powerful  volcano  would  still  be  required  ;  and  secondly, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  for  every  meteorite  which  could 
ever  fall. on  the  earth  at  least  50,000  must  have  been  ejected.  It  is 
thus  plain  that  if  the  meteorites  have  really  been  driven  from  some 
planet  of  the  solar  system,  large  or  small,  the  volcano  must,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  be  a  very  powerful  one.  As  we  must  have  a 
very  powerful  voloano  in  any  case,  we  are  led  to  inquire  which 
planet  possesses  on  other  grounds  the  greatest  probability  in  its 
favour. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  volcanoes  on  the  earth,  and  we 
admit  of  course  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  utterly  devoid 
of  the  necessary  energy ;  but  were  the  terrestrial  volcanoes  always 
so  feeble  as  they  are  at  present?  Grounds  are  not  wanting  for 
the  belief  that  in  the  very  early  days  of  geological  time  the 
volcanic  energy  on  the  earth  was  much  greater  than  at  present. 
We  admit  fully  the  difficulties  of  the  view  that  the  meteorites 
have  really  come  from  the  earth ;  but  they  must  have  some  origin, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  indicate  the  source  which  seems  to  have 
most  probability  in  its  favour.  Grant  for  a  momeut  that  in  the 
primteval  days  of  volcanic  activity  there  were  some  mighty  throes 
which  hurled  forth  missiles  with  the  adequate  velocity  :  these  missiles 
would  ascend,  they  would  pass  from  the  gravitation  of  the  earth, 
they  would  be  seized  by  the  gravitation  of  the  sun,  and  they 
would  be  compelled  to  revolve  around  the  sun  for  ever  after.  No 
doubt  the  resistance  of  the  air  would  be  a  very  great  difficulty,  but 
this  resistance  would  be  greatly  lessened  were  the  crater  at  a  very 
high  elevation  above  the  sea  level.  Some  of  these  objects  might 
perhaps  revolve  in  hyperbolic  orbits,  and  retreat  never  to  return, 
while  others  would  be  driven  into  elliptic  paths.  Round  the  sun  these 
objects  would  revolve  for  ages,  but  at  each  revolution — and  here  is 
the  important  point — they  would  traverse  the  point  from  which  they 
were  originally  launched.  In  other  words,  every  object  so  pro¬ 
jected  from  the  earth,  would  at  each  revolution  cross  the  track  of 
the  earth.  We  have  in  this  fact  an  enormous  probability  in  favour 
of  the  earth  as  contrasted  with  Ceres.  Only  one  Ceres-ejected 
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jwtwite  out  of  every  50,000  could  .possibly  cross  the  earth’s  track, 
while  every  earth-projected  meteorite  would  necessarily  do  so. 

If  this  view  he  true,  then  there  musi  be  countless  hosts  of  mete- 
orit'1?  traversing-  spare  in  elliptic  orbil«  ar.mnd  the  sun.  All  these 
orbits  have  one  feature  in  common :  they  all  intersect  the  track 
of  the  earth.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  earth  is  found 
■at  this  point  at  the  moment  the  meteorite  is  crossing ;  when  this 
is  the  ease  the  long  travels  of  the  meteorite  are  at  an  end,  and 
it  tumbles  back  on  the  earth  from  which  it  parted  so  many 
ages  ago. 

It  is  well  to  emphasise  the  contrast  between  the  lunar  theory 
of  meteorites  (which  we  think  improbable),  and  the  terrestrial 
theory  (which  appears  to  be  probable).  For  the  lunar  theory 
it  would,  as  we  have  seen,  be  necessary  that  some  of  the  lunar 
volcanoes  should  he  still  active.  In  the  terrestrial  theory  it  is 
only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  volcanoes  on  the  earth  once 
possessed  sufficient  explosive  energy.  No  one  supposes  that  the 
volcanoes  at  present  on  the  earth  eject,  now  the  fragments  which 
are  to  form  future  meteorites;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
earth  may  he  now  slowly  gathering  hack,  in  these .  quiet  times, 
the  fragments  she  ejected  in  an  early  stage  of  her  history.  As¬ 
suming,  therefore,  with  Tschermak  that  the  meteorites  have  had 
a.  volcanic  origin  on  some  considerable  celestial  body,  we  are  led 
to  agree  with  those  who  think  that  most  probably  that  body  is 
the  earth. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  mention  one  or  two  circumstances  which 
seem  to  corroborate  the  view  that  the  meteorites  are  really  of 
ancient  terrestrial  origin.  The  most  characteristic  constituent  of 
meteorites  is  the  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel,  which  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  present.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Itowton  siderite,  the  whole 
object  consists  of  little  else,  sometimes  this  alloy  is  in  grains 
distributed  through  the  mass.  When  Nordenskjbld  discovered 
in  Greenland  a  mass  of  native  iron  containing' nickel,' this  was 
at  once  regarded  as  a  celestial  visitor.  It  was  called  the 
Ovifak  meteorite,  and  large  pieces  of  the  iron  were  conveyed 
to  our  museums.  There  is,  for  instance,  in.  the  British  Museum 
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a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  the  Ovifak  substance.  Close  exami¬ 
nation  shows  that  this  so-called  meteorite  lies  in  a  bed  of  basalt 
which  has  been  vomited  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  meteoric  origin  of  the  Ovifak  iron  are  con¬ 
strained  to  admit  that  shortly  after  the  eruption  of  the  basalt, 
and  while  it  was  still  soft,  this  stupendous  iron  meteorite  of 
gigantic  mass  and  bulk  happened  to  fall  into  this  particular 
soft  bed.  The  view  is,  however,  steadily  gaining  ground  that 
this  great  iron  mass  was  no  celestial  visitor  at  all,  but  that  it 
simply  came  forth  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  with  the  basalt 
itself.  The  beautiful  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  show  how 
the  iron  graduates  into  the  basalt  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
highly  probable  that  the  source  of  the  iron  is  really  to  be  sought 
in  the  earth  and  not  external  thereto.  Should  further  research 
establish  this,  as  now  seems  probable,  a  most  important  step  will 
have  been  taken  in  proving  the  terrestrial  origin  of  meteorites. 
If  the  Ovifak  iron  be  really  associated  with  the  basalt,  we  have 
a  proof  that  the  iron-nickel  alloy  is  indeed  a  terrestrial  substance, 
found  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  associated  with  volcanic 
phenomena.  This  being  so,  it  will  be  no  longer  difficult  to  account 
for  the  iron  in  undoubted  meteorites.  When  the  vast  volcanoes  were 
in  activity  they  ejected  masses  of  this  iron-alloy,  which,  having 
circulated  round  the  sun  for  ages,  have  at  last  come  back  again. 
As  if  to  confirm  this  view,  Professor  Andrews  discovered  par¬ 
ticles  of  native  iron  in  the  basalt  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  while 
the  probability  that  large  masses  of  iron  are  there  associated  with 
the  basaltic  formation  was  proved  by  the  researches  on  magnetism 
of  the  late  Provost  Lloyd. 

Besides  the  more  solid  meteorites  which  seem  to  be  terrestrial, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  debris  of  the  ordinary  shooting  stars 
must  rain  down  upon  the  earth  in  gentle  showers  of  celestial  dust. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  overwhelming.  The  snow  in  the 
Arctic  regions  has  often  been  found  stained  with  traces  of  dust 
which  contains  particles  of  iron.  Similar  particles  have  been  found 
in  the  towers  of  cathedrals  and  under  many  other  circumstances. 
There  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  some  of  the  motes  in  the  sun- 
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in'iim.  awl  niiinv  of  the  partition  which  good  housekeepers  abhor  as 
reallv  oi'  is  co.snneal  -origin.  In  the  famous  cruise  of  the 
Chalirngcr  the  dredges  brought,  up  from  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic 
vm  “  wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  <>f  pearl,”  but  among 
the  mud  whieb  they  raised  arc  to  be  found  numerous  magnetic 
pari  ides  which  there  is  every  riuson  to  believe  fell  from  the 
d.y,  and  i  lienee  subsided  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Sand 
from  the  deserts  of  Africa,,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
yields  trace?  <>f  minute  iron  particles  which  bear  the  marks  of 
having  experienced  a;  high  temperature.  . 

The  earth  draws  in  this  cosmic  dust  continuously,  but  the  earth 
now  never  parts  with:  a  particle  of  its  mass.  The  consequence  is 
inevitable;  the  mass  of  the  earth  must  be  growing,  and  though 
the  change  may  be  a  small  one,  yet  to  those  who  have  studied 
Darwin’s  treatise  on  “  Earth-worms,”  or  to  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  modern  theory  of  evolution,  it  will  be  manifest 
that  stupendous  results  can  be  achieved  by  slight  causes  which 
tend  in  one  direction.  It  is  quite  probable  that  an  appreciable 
part  of  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth  may  thus  have  been  derived 
from  meteoric  matter,  which  in  perennial  showers  descends  upon 
its  surface. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  STARRY  HEAVENS. 

Whence  the  Importance  of  the  Solar  System  ? — Home — View  in  Space — Other 
Stellar  Systems— The  Sun  a  Star — Stars  are  Self-Luminous — We  see  the  Points 
of  Light,  hut  nothing  else — The  Constellations — The  Great  Bear  and  the 
Pointers — The  Pole  Star — Cassiopeia — Andromeda,  Pegasus,  and  Perseus — The 
Pleiades :  Auriga,  Capella,  Aldebaran — Taurus,  Orion,  Sirius ;  Castor  and 
Pollux-  The  Lion— Bootes,  Corona,  and  Hercules— Virgo  and  Spica — Vega 
and  Lyra — The  Swan. 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work  we  have  considered  the 
sun  and  the  system  of  planets  and  other  bodies  which  revolve 
in  obe3ienee  to  his  potent  sway.  We  have  found  in  the  survey 
of  this  system  much  to  impress  us,  and  much  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  awaken  our  conceptions  to  the  stupendous  scale  on 
which  the  heavens  are  constructed.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that 
we  should  not  disguise  from  our  thoughts  the  circumstances  which 
lead  us  to  attribute  to  tire  solar  system  a  position  of  such  im¬ 
portance  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  fact  of  our 
residence  on  a  planet  belonging  to  the  solar  system,  which  gives 
the  solar  system  its  great  importance  in  our  eyes.  The  solar 
system  is  our  abode  in  the  universe.  The  other  planets,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  are  our  neighbours;  the  moon 
is  our  inseparable  attendant;  while  the  sun  is  the  lamp  which 
gives  us  light,  and  the  lire  which  gives  us  warmth.  It  thus 
happens  that  in  our  eyes  the  solar  system  has  the  interest  and 
the  familiarity  of  home.  We  are  surrounded  by  it ;  its  welfare 
is  our  welfare.  We  live  our  lives  without  perhaps  bestowing  many 
thoughts  as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  other  systems  besides 
ours,  or  as  to  whether  our  solar  system  may  hot  be  far  surpassed  in 
size  and  in  splendour  by  many,  perhaps  we  might  say  by  countless, 
other  systems  in  the  universe. 


nn:  sronv  of  vuk  iieavf.ss. 


\\  ;„  *i  wi'  l.ruiUic  aware  <>f  iho  existence  of  sue!)  systems,  a 
n-'i*!-, in.'i'  of  ■  j  =  n"-1  arhc.  We  long  1o  know  their  details ;  we 
laiv  i<v  know  tlie  «jw«  of  those  great  suns,  and  the  dimensions  of 
lln  v.lik  h  ( iron l,i* i’  mound  them  ;  wo  Ion#  to  see  the  con¬ 
i’,,, ,,!  j. , , i  nl.i'K'l -.  to  leant  what  t heir  surface  is  like,  and, 

ji  rrnialo  <>n  tho  j »o-, ‘ability  of  their  being  inhabited. 

\y,.  ! . .1  m  !,i  i  o;n]iaiv  nc  lo  r'ontras!  such  systems  with  our  own — 
in  m-k  win  i i.i  r  <  ho'-e  plmmis  have  f-atejliles,  its  ours  have ;  whether 
(;i.v  nn  f'.bnv.  (lie  roma rkalile  features  which  characterise  our 
.■■m,;  win } i<i’r  they  are  ntn-nded  like  our  own  sun  by  innumerable 
comets.  1 1  u\  <■  they  showers  of  shooting  stars,  as  we  have?  Such 
:: ■■('  a  finv  of  the  question.-  whioh  oni  ur  to  n«  when  we  pass  from 
a  review'  of  the  solar  system  to  the  study  of  the  other  systems  in 
space. 

These  questions  can  be  asked,  but  can  they  be  answered  ? 
r«  great,  part  they  cannot.  These  other  systems  are  plunged 
into  space  to  a  distance  so  appalling,  that' all  those  details  which 
we  are  so  anxious  to  learn  become  utterly  lost  by  distance. 
Of  the  planets  surrounding  these  systems  we  can  see  nothing, 
though  here  and  there  ,  their  presence  can  be,  as  it  were,  felt, 
and  thus  their  existence  is  made  probable.  Of  these  systems,  all 
that  we  see  are  what  we  call  the  stars — those  gems  of  light 
that  stud  the  midnight  sky.  These  stars  are  the  suns  of  the 
distant  systems,  but  their  distance  is  such  that  they  have  entirely 
lost  the  glory  which  we  attach  to  the  word  sun.  Yet  that  they 
really  are  suns  can  be  easily  shown.  We  shall  merely  allude  to  the 
subject  now,  and  we  shall  discuss  it  more  fully  hereafter.  Suppose 
that  a  traveller,  endowed  with  a  miraculous  power  of  -voyaging 
through  space,  were  to  start  from  the  solar  system  and  soar  away 
into  the  stellar  regions.  As  he  receded  he  i  would  find  that  the 
earth  and  the  other  planets  dwindled  down  and  gradually  became 
invisible.  Still  further  on  he  would  find  that  the  sun  began  to  lose 
its  splendour,  and  even  its  pre-eminence,  among  the  celestial  host. 
On  and  on  the  traveller  wings  his  way,  until,  by  the  time  he  has 
travelled  over  a  distance  comparable  with  that  which  intervenes 
between  the  sun  and  the  stars,  he  would  find  that  our  suU  had 
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dwindled  down  to  a  star  not.  so  bright  as  many  of  those  that 
twinkle  in  our  aides  every  night.  We  are  thus  led  to  realise 
that  our  solar  system  is  a  little  island  group,  situated  at  the 
most  appalling  distances  from  the  stars.  The  solar  system  is 
isolated  from  its  neighbours  just  as  a  rock  a  few  yards  square 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  would  be  isolated  from  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  of  America. 

It  is  very  essential  to  observe  that  the  stars  we  see  are  bodies 
which  shine  by  their  own  light.  Aldebaran  shines  with  a  light 
not  very  unlike  that  which  comes  from  Mars.  The  planets  are, 
indeed,  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  stars,  and  stars  are  often 
mistaken  for  planets ;  yet  no  language  can  be  too  strong  to 
emphasise  the  vast  difference  between  bodies  belonging  to  these  two 
classes.  If  Aldebaran  looks  like  Mars,  the  resemblance  is  quite  a 
fortuitous  one.  Aldebaran  is  probably  thousands  of  times  as  large 
as  Mars,  and  it  is  certainly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  as  far 
off.  llut  this  is  by  no  means  all  the  difference ;  it  is  not  even  the 
chief  difference.  Aldebaran  is  a  sun.  It  has  its  own  light,  and  is 
a  body  intensely  heated  and  glowing,  just  like  our  sun ;  but  Mars 
lias  no  light  of  its  own.  Mars  is  as  dark  as  an  ordinary  stone,  and 
is  only  visible  from  the  fact  that  the  rays  Of  light  from  our  sun 
shine  upon  it. 

We  are  thus  led  to  perceive,  that  although  the  points  of  light 
which  we  see  in  stellar  space  are  one  and  all  suns  on  their  own 
account,  yet  we  do  not  see — we  need  not  expect  to  see — any  of  the 
dark  bodies  in  their  neighbourhood  which  are  illuminated  by  their 
light.  We  can  hardly  avoid  acquiring  by  this  thought  a.  greatly 
enlarged  conception  of  the  importance  and  the  extent  of  the 
stellar  regions.  As  a  traveller  at  night  looks  down  on  the  distant 
city  from  the  height  which  he  has  attained,  he  sees  in  that 
city,  not  the  houses  or  the  monuments,  not  even  the  churches  or 
the  greatest  buildings,  all  he  sees  are  the  bright  points  of  light 
scattered ,  here  and  there  in  the  gloom.  Some,  perhaps,  may 
he  the  lights  which  serve  to  guide  the  wayfarer  through  the 
streets  ;  some  may  he  the  lights  proceeding  from  the  houses  where 
rejoicing  and  feasting  are  going  on;  some  will  he  the  lights 
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where  patient  watchers  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  the 
tying;  but  of  the  purport  of  these  lights,  of  what  these  lights 
illuminate,  the  distant  traveller  sees  nothing  and  knows  nothing — 
he  sees  the  lights,  but  he  can  see  nothing  else.  So  it  is  when  we 
look  on  the  starry  host— we  see  the  bright  points  of  light,  but  we 
see  nothing  else;  of  all  the  dark  objects  illuminated  by  those  lights 
we  see  absolutely  nothing.  We  cannot  resist  the  conjecture  that 
this  unseen  universe  is  of  great  interest  and  complexity,  though 
we  are  unable  to  see  anything  more  than  the  system  of  lights  by 
which  it  is  illuminated. 

But  though  our  acquaintance  with  the  sidereal  universe  is  so 
narrowly  limited  that  only  objects  of  colossal  dimensions  can  be 
seen  in  our  greatest  telescopes,  yet  the  field  within  our  reach  is 
replete  with  interest.  Let  us  in  this  chapter  make  a  general 
survey  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  we  shall  subsequently  develop 
the  subject  in  its  different  aspects. 

The  student  of  astronomy  should  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  principal  constellations  in  the  heavens.  This,,  is  a  most 
pleasing  acquirement,  and  should  form  a  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom.  We  shall  confluence  our 
discussion  of  the  sidereal  system  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
principal  constellations  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  we 
shall  accompany  our  description  with  such  outline  maps  of  the 
stars  as  will  enable  the  beginner  to  identify  the  objects  we 
shall  name. 

We  have  in  an  earlier  chapter  directed  the  attention  ,  of  the 
student  to  the  remarkable  constellation  of  stars  which  are  known 
to  astronomers  as  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear.  It  is  the  most 
conspicuous  group  in  the  northern  skies,  and  in  northern  latitudes 
it  never  sets.  At  eleven  p.m.  in  the  month  of  April  the  Great  Bear 
is  directly  overhead;  at  the  same  hour  in  the  month  of  September 
it  is  low  down  in  the  north ;  in  July  it  will  be  seen  in  the  west  ;  at 
Christmas  it  is  in  the  east.  From  the  remotest  antiquity  this 
group  of  stars  has  attracted  attention.  The  stars  in  the  Great  Bear 
were  comprised  in  the  great  catalogue  ofc  stars,  made  two  thousand 
vears  aero,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  From  the  positions 
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of  the  stars  given  in  this  catalogue  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
Creat  Bear  as  it  appeared  two  thousand  years  ago.  This  has  been 
done,  and  it  appears  that  the  seven  principal  stars  have  not  changed 
in  this  lapse  of  time  to  any  large  extent,  so  that  the  configura¬ 


tion  of  the  Great  Bear  remains  practically  the  same  now  as  it 
was  then.  The  beginner  must  lirst  obtain  an  acquaintance  with 
this  group  of  seven  stars,  and  then  his  further  progress  in  this 
branch  of  astronomy  will  he  greatly  facilitated.  The  Great  Bear 
is,  indeed,  a  splendid  constellation,  and  its  only  rival  is  to  he 
found  in  Orion,  which  contains  more  brilliant  stars,  (hough  it  does 
not  occupy  so  large  a  region  in  the  heavens. 


374  the  story  of  the  heavens. 

In  tin*  first  place,  wo  observe  how  the  Great  Bear  enables  the 
Pole  Star,  whioh  is  the  most  important  object  in  the  northern 
heavens,  to  he  readily  found.  The  Pole  Star  is  very  conveniently 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  two  stars,  /3  and  d,  of  the  Great 
Hear,  which  are,  accordingly,  generally  known  as  the  “pointers.” 
This  use  of  the  Great  Bear  is  shown  on  the  diagram  in  Fig.  67,  in 
which  the  line  /S  a,  produced  onwards  and  slightly  curved,  will 


Fig.  68.— The  Great  Bear  and  Cassiopeia. 


conduct  to  the  Pole  Star.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  making  any 
mistake  in  this  star,  as  it  is  the  only  blight  one  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Once  it  has  been  seen,  it  will  be  most  readily  identified  on 
future  occasions,  and  the  observer  will  not  fail  to  notice  how 
constant  is  the  position  which  it  preserves  in  the  heavens.  The 
other  stars  either  rise  or  set,  or,  like  the  Great  Bear,  they  dip  down 
low  in  the  north  without  actually  setting,  but  the  Pole  Star 
exhibits  no  changes  of  this  magnitude.  In  summer  or  winter,  by 
night  or  by  day,  the  Pole  Star  is  ever  found  in  the  same  place — 
at  least,  so  far  as  ordinary  observation  is  concerned.  No  doubt, 
when  we  use  the  accurate  instruments  of  the  observatory  the 
notion  of  the  fixity  of  the  Pole  Star  is  dissipated ;  we  then  see  that 
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it  has  a  slow  motion,  and  that  it  describes  a  circle  every  twenty- 
four  hours  around  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens,  which  is  not 
coincident  with  the  Pole  Star,  though  closely  adjacent  thereto. 
This  distance  is  at  present  somewhat  less  than  a  degree  and  a  half, 
and  it  is  gradually  lessening,  until,  in  the  year  a.d.  2095,  the 
distance  will  he  under  half  a  degree. 

The  Pole  Star  itself  belongs  to  another  not  inconspicuous  group  • 
of  stars,  knowntts  the  Little  Bear.  The  two  principal  stars  of  this 
group,  next  in  brightness  to  the  Pole  Star,  are  sometimes  called 
the  “  Guards."  The  Great  Bear  and  the  Little  Bear,  "with  their 
cynosure  the  Pole  Star,  form  a  group  in  the  northern  sky  not 
paralleled,  either,  in  beauty  or  in  utility,  by  anything  in  the 
southern  heavens.  At  the  South  Pole  there  is  no  conspicuous 
star  tu  indicate  its  position  approximately — a  circumstance  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  astronomers  and  to  navigators  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  add  a  third  constellation  to  the  two 
already  acquired.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pole  Star  to  the 
Great  Bear,  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  lies  a  very  pleasing 
groujr  of  five  bright  stars,  forming  a  W.  These  are  the  more 
conspicuous  members  of  the  constellation  Cassiopeia.,  which  con¬ 
tains  altogether  about  fifty-five  lucid  stars.  When  the  Great  Bear  : 
is  low  down  in  the  north,  then  Cassiopeia,  on  the  contrary,  is  ! 
high  overhead;  when  the  Great  Bear  is  high  overhead,  then  Cas¬ 
siopeia  is  to  be  looked  for  low  down  in  the  north.  The  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  stars  is  so  striking,  that  once  the  eye  has 
recognised  them,  future  identification  will  be  very  easy — the  more 
so  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Pole  Star  lies  midway 
between  Cassiopeia  and  the  Great  Bear  (Fig.  68).  These  im¬ 
portant  constellations  will  serve  as  guides  to  all  the  rest.  We 
shall  accordingly  proceed  step  by  step  in  showing  how  the  learner 
is  to  distinguish  the  various  other  groups  visible  from  the  British 
Islands  or  similar  northern  latitudes. 

The  next  constellation  to  be  recognised  is  the  imposing  group  which 
contains  the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus.  This  is  not,  like  Ursa  Major, 
or  like  Cassiopeia,  said  to  lie  “circumpolar.”  The  Great  Square  of 
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IV^tsus  sols  and  rises  daily.  It  cannot  be  seen  conveniently  during 
the  spring  and  the  summer,  hut  in  autumn  and  in  winter  the  four 
stars  which  mark  the  coma's  of  the  square  can  he  very  easily  per- 
ceived.  There  are  certain  small  stars  within  the  square;  perhaps 
about  thirty  can  he  counted  by  an  unaided  eye  of  ordinary  power  in 
those  latitudes.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  where  purer  and  brighter 
skies  arc  to  be  found,  the  number  of  small  stars  appears  to  he 

$* 


Fig.  69. — The  Great  Square  of  Pegasus. 


greatly  increased.  An  acute  observer  at  Athens  has  counted  102 
in  the  same  region. 

The  Great  Square  of  Pegasus  can  he  readily  identified  by 
imagining  a  line  from  the  Pole  Star  over  the  end  of  Cassiopeia. 
This  hue  produced  about  as  far  again  will  conduct  the  eye  to  the 
centre  of  the  Great  Square  of  Pegasus  (Fig.  09). 

The  line  through  /3  and  a  in  Pegasus  produced  45°  to  the  south 
points  out  the  important  star  Fomalhaut  in  the  mouth  of  the 
southern  fish.  To  the  right  of  this  line,  nearly  half-way  down,  is 
the  rather  vague  constellation  of  Aquarius,  where  a  small  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle  with  a  star  in  the  centre  may  be  noticed. 

The  Square  of  Pegasus  is  one  illustration  of  the  absurd  way  in 
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which  the  boundaries  of  the  constellations  are  defined.  There  can 
lie  no  more  completely  associated  group  than  the  four  stars  of  this 
square,  and  all  four  ought  surely  to  belong  to  the  same  constellation. 
Three  of  the  corners— marked  a,  f 3 ,  y— do  belong  to  Pegasus,  but 
the  fourth  corner — also  marked  a — is  sometimes  placed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  constellation,  known  as  Andromeda,  whereof  it  is,  indeed, 
the  brightest  member.  The  remaining  part  of  the  constellation 
Andromeda — or,'  at  all  events,  its  brightest  stars — can  now  be 
readily  found.  ’•  They  are  marked  f3  and  7,  and  are  readily  identified 
by  producing  one  side  of  the  Square  of  Pegasus  in  a  curved  direction. 
We  have  now  a  remarkable  group  of  seven  stars,  which  it  is  easy  to 
identify  and  easy  to  remember,  although  formed  out  of  parts  belong¬ 
ing  to  three  different  constellations.  They  are  respectively  a,  fi, 
and  7  from  Pegasus,  a,  /S,  and  7  from  Andromeda,  and  a  from 
Perseus.  The  three  form  a  sort  of  handle,  as  it  were,  extending 
to  a  great  length  on  one  side  of  the  square,  and  are  a  group  both 
striking  in  appearance,  and  very  useful  in  the  further  identification 
of  the  celestial  objects.  /3  Andromedae  with  two  smaller  stars  form 
the  girdle  of  the  unfortunate  heroine. 

a  Persei  lies  between  two  other  stars  (7  and  8)  of  the  same 
constellation.  The  three  form  a  curve,  and  if  we  prolong  that  curve, 
we  are  conducted  to  one  of  the  gems  of  the  northern  heavens — the 
beautiful  reddish  star  Capella,  in  the  constellation  of  Auriga  (Fig. 
70).  Close  to  Capella  are  three  small  stars  forming  an  isosceles 
triangle,  these  are  the  Hcedi  or  Kids.  Capella  and  Vega  are  the 
two  most  brilliant  stars  in  the  northern  heavens;  and  though 
Vega,  with  its  whiter  ray,  is  generally  considered  the  more  lustrous 
of  the  two,  yet  the  opposite  opinion  has  been  entertained.  Dif¬ 
ferent  eyes  will  frequently  form  various  estimates  of  the  relative 
brilliancy  of  stajss  which  approach  each  other  in  brightness.  The 
difficulty  of  making  a  satisfactory  comparison  between  Vega  and 
Capella  is  greatly  increased  by  the  wide  distance  in  the  heavens 
by  which  they  are  separated,  as  well  as  by  a  slight  difference  in 
colour,  for  Vega  is  distinctly  whiter  than  Capella.  This  contrast 
between  the  colour  of  stars  is  often  another  source  of  uncertainty 
in  the  attempt  to  compare  their  relative  brilliancy ;  so  that  when 
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actual  t i  rcnicijt s  are  to  he  effected  by  instrumental  means,  it 
is  nec  essary  t< >  compare  the  two  stars  alternately  with  BOme  object 
of  intermediate  colour. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pole  to  Capella,  but  not  quite  so 
far  away,  will  lie  found  four  stars  in  a  quadrilateral.  They  form 


Fig.  70.— Perseus  and  its  neighbouring  Stars. 


the  head  of  the  dragon,  the  rest  of  whose  form  coils  right  round 
the  pole. 

If  we  continue  the  curve  formed  by  the  three  stars  7,  a,  and  h 
in  Perseus,  and  if  we  bend  round  this  curve  gracefully  into  one  of 
an  opposite  flexion,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  70,  we  are  first 
conducted  to  two  other  principal  stars  in  Perseus,  marked  e  and  f. 
Perseus  is  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  heavens.  We  have 
here  a  most  splendid  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  fields  of 
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the  telescope  crowded  with  stars  beyond  number.  Even  a  small 
telescope  or  an  opera-glass  directed  to  this  teeming  constellation 
cannot  fail  to  delight  the  observer,  and  convey  to  him  a  profound 
impression  of  the  extent  and  majesty  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  We 
shall  return  later  on  to  a  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the  remark¬ 
able  telescopic  objects  in  Perseus.  Pursuing  in  the  same  figure 
the  line  e  and  f,  we  are  conducted  to  the  remarkable  little  group 
known  as  the  Pleiades.  We  have  here  a  suggested  resemblance  to 
the  Great  Bear  on  a  much  smaller  scale ;  indeed,  in  many  ways 
the  designation  of  Little  Bear  would  be  applied  with  greater 


propriety  to  the  Pleiades  than  to  the  constellation  which  is  actually 
so  called. 

The  Pleiades  form  a  group  so  universally  known  and  so 
easily  identified,  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  give  any  further 
specific  instructions  for  their  discovery.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  in  these  latitudes  they  cannot  be  seen  during  the 
summer.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  search  is  made  at  about  11  p.m. 
at  night :  on  the  1st  of  January  the  Pleiades  will  be  found  high 
up  in  the  sky  in  the  south-west;  on  the  1st  of  March,  at  the  same 
hour,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  setting  in  the  west.  On  the  1st  of 
May  they  are  not  visible ;  on  the  1st  of  July  they  are  not  visible ; 
on  the  1st  of  September  they  will  be  seen  low  down  in  the  east. 
On  the  1st  of  November  they  will  be  high  in  the  heavens  in  the 
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south-east.  On  (lio  ensuing  1st  of  January  the  Pleiades  will  be 
in  the  ssune  position  as  they  were  on  the  same  (late in  the  previous 
year,  and  so  on  throughout  the  cycle.  It  need,  perhaps,  hardly  be 
explained  here  that  these  changes  are  not  really  due  to  movements 
of  the  constellations  ;  they  are  due,  of  course,  to  thp  apparent 
annual  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stars. 

The  Pleiades  are  shown  in  the  figure  on  the  previous  page,  a 
group  of  ten,  being  about  the  number  visible  with  the  unaided  eye 
to  those  who  are  gifted  with  very  acute  vision.  The  lowest  teles¬ 
copic  power  will  increase  the  number  of  stars  up  to  thirty  or 
forty  (Galileo  saw  more  than  forty  with  his  first  telescope),  while 
with  telescopes  of  greater  power  the  number  is  largely  increased  ; 
indeed,  no  fewer  than  625  have  been  counted  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  telescope.  The  group. is,  however,  rather  too  large  and 
coarse  for  an  effective  telescopic  object,  except  with  a  large  field 
and  low  power.  In  an  opera-glass  it  is  a  very  pleasing  spectacle. 

If  we  draw  a  ray  from  the  Pole  Star  to  Capella,  a  point  already 
determined,  and  produce  this  ray  on  sufficiently  far,  as  shown  in 
the  adjoining  figure,  we  come  to  the  glorious  constellation  of  our 
winter  slcy,  the  splendid  group  of  Orion.  The  brilliancy  of  the  stars 
in  Orion,  the  conspicuous  belt,  and  the  superb  telescopic  objects 
which  it  contains,  alike  render  this  group  remarkable,  and  place  it 
perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  constellations.  The  leading  star  in 
Orion  is  known  either  as  a  Ononis,  or  as  Betelgueze,  by  which 
name  it  is  designated  in  the  figure.  It  lies  above  the  three  stars, 
S,  e,  and  f,  which  form  the  belt.  Betelgueze  is  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  so  also  is  Bigel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  belt. 
Orion  thus  enjoys  the  distinction  of  containing  two  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  its  group,  while  the  five  other  stars  here  shown 
are  of  the  second  magnitude. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Orion  contains  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  stars.  If  we  carry  on  the  line  of  the  belt  upwards  to  the 
right,  we  are  conducted  to  another  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
Aldebaran,  which  strongly  resembles  Betelgueze  in  its  ruddy  colour. 
Aldebaran  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus.  It 
is  this  constellation  which  contains  the  Pleiades  already  referred 


Fig.  72. — Orion, 


to,  and  another  mote  scattered  group  lftiown  as  the  Hyades, 
which  will  be  easily  discovered  near  Aldebnran. 

The  line  of  the  belt  of  Orion  continued  downwards  to  the  left 
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conducts  flic  eye  to  tin*  gem  of  the  sky,  the  splendid  star  Sirius. 
This  jp  an  object,  which  is  beyond  all  controversy  the  most  brilliant 
stnr  in  the  heavens.  It  has,  indeed,  been  necessary  to  create  a 
.special  order  of  magnitude  wherein  to  place  Sirius  by  himself ;  all 
the  other  first  magnitude  stars,  such  as  Vega  and  Capella,  Betel* 
.Hieze  and  Aldebaran,  ooming  a  long  way  behind.  Sirius,  with  a 
few  other  stars  of  much  less  lustre,  form  the  constellation  of 
Cards  Major. 

It  is  useful  for  the  learner  to  note  the  large  configuration,  of 
an  irregular  lozenge  sha^e,  of  which  the  four  corners  are  the  first 


magnitude  stars,  Aldebaran,  Betel  gueze,  Sirius,  and  Hi  gel  (Pig.  72). 
The  belt  of  Orion  is  placed  symmetrically  in  the  centre  of  the 
group,  and  the  whole  figure  is  so  striking  that  once  perceived  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

One-third  of  the  way  from  the  Square  of  Pegasus  to  Aldebaran 
a  bright  star  of  the  second  magnitude  is  the  chief  star  in  the 
Ram  ;  with  two  others  it  forms  a  curve,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
will  be  found  y  of  the  same  constellation,  which  was  the  first 
double  star  ever  noticed. 

We  can  again  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Great  Bear  to  point  out  the 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  Gemini  (Pig.  73).  If  the  diagonal  join¬ 
ing  the  stars  c  and  /3  of  the  body  of  the  Bear  be  produced  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  tail,  it  will  lead  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  two 
remarkable  stars  of  the  second  magnitude.  This  same  line  carried 
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a  little  further  on  passes  near  the  star  Procyon,  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous  object  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Little  Dog. 

The  pointers  in  the  Great  Bear  marked  a,  (3  will  also  serve  to 
indicate  the  constellation  of  the  Lion.  If  we  produce  the  line 
joining  them  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  used  in  finding  the 


Fig.  74. — The  Great  Bear  and  the  Lion. 


Pole,  we  are  brought  into  the  body  of  the  Lion.  This  group  will 
be  recognised  by  the  star  of  the  first  magnitude  called  Regulus. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  stars  forming  an  object  somewhat  resembling 
a  sickle;  three  of  the  group  are  of  the  second  magnitude.  The 
Sickle  is  specially  famous  in  astronomy  as  containing  the  radiant 
point  from  which  the  periodic  shooting  star  shower  known  as  the 
Leonids  diverge,  while  Regulus  lies  alongside  the  sun’s  highway 
through  the  stars,  at  a  point  which  he  passes  on  the  21st  of 
August  every  year. 


tion  of  Bootes  '(Fig.  75).  A  few  other  stars,  marked  8,  7,  8, 
and  e  in  the  same  constellation,  are  also  shown  in  the  figure.  It 
seems  an  open  question  whether  among  the  stars  visible  in  these 
latitudes  Areturus  is  not  to  be  placed  next  to  Sirius  ill  point  of 
brightness,  the  other  two  candidates  for  the  place  being  Vega  and 
Capelin.  Two  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere  invisible  in  these 
latitudes  termed  a  Centauri  and  Canopus,  are  both  much  brighter 
than  Areturus,  Vega,  or  Capella. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bootes  is  a  striking  semi¬ 
circular  group  known  as  the  Crown  or  Corona  Borealis.  It  will  he 
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Irun.-lc,  whereof  Areturusand  Spica  form  two  of  the  corners,  while 
111,'  third  Is  indicated  by  Denebola,  the  bright  star  near  the  tail  of 
the  Lion  (Fig.  7ii).  '  . 

1,1  the  summer  evenings  when  the  Crown  is  overhead,  a  litw? 
from  the  i\,le  Star  through  its  fainter  edge  continued  nearly  to  the 
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Near  Vega  is  another  important  constellation,  known  as  the 
Swan  or  Cygnus.  The  brightest  star  will  be -identified  as  the 
vertex  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  line  from  Vega  to 
the  Pole  Star  is  the  base,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78.  There  are  in 
Cygnus  five  principal  stars,  which  form  a  constellation  of  rather 
remarkable  form. 


78. — Vega,  the  Swan,  and  the  Eagle. 


The  last  constellation  which  we  shall  here  describe  is  that  of 
Aquila  or  the  Efigle,  which  contains  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
often  known  as  Altair ;  this  group  can  be  readily  found  by  a  line 
from  Vega  over  /3  Cygni,  which  passes  near  the  line  of  three 
stars,  forming  the  characteristic  part  of  the  Eagle. 

We  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  indicate  in  these  sketches  of 
the  constellations  the  positions  of  some  other  remarkable  telescopic 
objects,  the  description  of  which  we  must  postpone  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  DISTANT  SUNS. 

Comparieon  "between  Hie  Sun  and 'the  Stars— Sirius  Contrasted  with  the  Sun- 
Stars  can  be  Weighed,  but  not  Measured.— The  Companion  of  SiriiiB^Deter- 
mination  of  the  Weights  of  Sirius  and  his  Companion— Dark  Stars— -Variable; 
Stars — Enormous  Numbar  of  Stars. 

Wide  indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  splendour  of  the  noonday 
sun  and  the  feeble  twinkling  of  even  the  brightest  of  the  stars. 
This  contrast,  so  forcible  to  our  ordinary  observation,  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  test  of  actual  measurement.  Let  us.  take  the  most 
brilliant  star,  Sirius.  We  can  determine  by  experiment  the  number 
of  times  by  which  the  light  of  Sirius  is  surpassed  by  the  light  of  the 
sun.  It  is  true  we  cannot  make  that  comparison  directly.  In  the 
bright  daylight  Sirius  cannot  even  be  seen,  much  less  can  his  light 
be  measured.  But  we  can  take  the  full  moon  as  an  intermediate 
step  between  the  glory  of  the  sun  and  the  feeble  twinkle  of  Sirius. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  light  from  the  sun  is  about  600,000 
times  as  great  as  the  light  from  the  full  moon.  Sirius  and  the 
full  moon  can  be  compared  together,  and  by  suitable  photometers 
the  quantity  of  light  from  the  two  bodies  can  be  measured.  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  light  of  about  33,000  stars,  equal  to  Sirius, 
would  produce  an  illumination  equal  to  that  of  the  moon.  We 
have  thus  the  necessary  figures  for  comparing  the  brilliancy  of  the 
sun  with  the  brilliancy  of  Sirius,  and  the  result  is  indeed  signi¬ 
ficant.  The  light  from  the  sun  is  about  twenty  thousand  million 
times  as  great  as  the  light  from  Sirius, 

But  do  these  figures  truly  represent  the  relative  importance  of 
the  sun  and  Sirius  ?  Recollect  where  we  are  placed.  Our  earth  is 
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near  the  sun ;  it  is  very  far  from  Sirius.  Our  earth  is  not  properly 
placed  for  an  impartial  comparison  between  the  splendour  of  the 
sun  and  the  splendour  of  Sirius.  To  make  such  a  comparison,  the 
earth  should  be  placed  midway  between  the  two  bodies,  so  that  we 
could  look  at  Sirius  on  one  side  and  the  sun  on  the  other,  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances.  Into  such  a  position  our  earth 
never  has  come,  and  never  will  come.  How,  then,  is  the  real 
comparison  to  be  accomplished  ?  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  by  calculation  what  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  by  experiment.  It  has  been  found,  by  observation,  that 
Sirius  is  about  one  million  times  as  far  from  us  as  the  sun.  If  we 
take  the  distance  of  Sirius  from  the  earth,  and  sub-divide  it  into 
one  million  equal  parts,  each  of  these  parts  would  be  long  enough 
to  span  that  gTeat  distance  of  92,700,000  miles  from  the  earth 
to  the  sun.  If,  therefore,  the  earth  were  to  be  placed  half-way 
between  the  sun  and  Sirius,  the  earth  would  be  five  hundred 
thousand  times  as  far  away  from  the  sun  as  it  is  at  present.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  change  upon  the  light  received  from 
the  sun  ?  Take  the  light  of  a  candle  at  one  foot  as  unity,  then  at 
two  feet  the  light  is  reduced  to  one-fourth,  and  at  three  feet  to 
one-ninth,  and  so  on.  The  light  received  from  a  luminous  source 
varies  “  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.”  Transplanted  to  a 
distance  500,000  times  as  great  as  our  present  distance  from  the 
sun,  to  what  a  vast  extent  must  his  radiance  be  diminished !  At 
present  our  sun  is  as  bright  as  20,000,000,000  stars  each  equal 
to  Sirius ;  but  viewed  from  this  central  point,  the  light  is  reduced 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Our  sun  would  bare  totally  lost 
his  pre-eminence,  and  would  only  send  to  us  one-twelfth  part  of 
the  light  which  we  now  receive  from  Sirius.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  shifting  our  station  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sun  to  a  joint  half¬ 
way  to  Sirius,  the  light  of  Sirius  will  become  intensified  in  the  ratio 
of  four  to  one.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  earth  was  placed  in  the 
correct  position  for  testing  the  comparative  sjdeudour  of  Sirius  and 
the  6un,  we  should  find,  first,  that  Sirius  was  increased  four-fold, 
and  that  the  sun  was  so  enormously  reduced  in  intensity  as  to  look 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  original  brightness  of  Sirius.  The  con- 
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,■  is  im  ■  hi  ibh,  and  lufiil  1o  the  pre-eminence  of  the  sun.  We 
:/  Sirius  shills  y  forty-eight  times  as  much  . 

IHil  -ii'Ui'i  II  as  (1.11‘S  <.ur  sun;  we  are  not  exactly  entitled  to 
W7V  Sirii.s  is  i'orlv-.i-ht  times  as  hi-  as  the  sun,  but  we 

evi -av  ihit  Siriur  is  forty-eight  times  as  brilliant  or  as  splendid. 

In  1 1 1 j i k n , ' this  i-iilculatirin  we  have  taken  a  lower  determination  o£ 

Hi,,  hr;” litnesj.  „f  Sinus  relativel  y  to  the  sun  than  some  other  care- 
fui  ..hf-miili-ms  would  have  warranteil.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
il  | Is,  r- 1  he  m.v  uneeitarnty  in  our  result  it  must  only  he  as  to 
whet  her  Sirhis  is  not  really  more  than  forty-eight  times  as  bright 


is  this  surpassing  glorv  of  Sirius  merely  due  to  excessive 
brilliancy,  or  is  Sirius  really  a  body  which  vastly  surpasses  our  sun, 
both  in  intrinsic  importance  as  well  as  in  radiance  ?  The  question 
can  only  he  fully  answered  by  measuring  the,  circumference  of 
Sirius,  and  then  placing  him  in  the  weighing  scales.  At  first, 
sight  it  might  seem  more  difficult  to  achieve  the  latter  than  the 
former.  How  is  it  possible  that  Sirius,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
billions  of  miles,  should  be  actually  weighed?  Yet  we  can  weigh 
Sirius,  and  we  cannot  measure  him.  We  have  no  idea,  what  the 
actual  bulk  of  Sirius  may  he,  but  as  we  find  that  he  is  certainly 
heavier  than  the  sun,  we  may  conclude  that  he  is  probably  larger 
than  the  sun,  though  we  can  have  no  certain  knowledge  on  this 
point.  ■  ■ 

It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable. fact,  that  out  of  the  thousands 
of  stars  with  which  the  heavens  are  adorned,  no  single  star  has 
yet  been  found  which  certainly  shows  an  appreciable  disc,  in  the 
telescope.  We  are  aware  that  some  skilful  observers  have  thought 
that  certain  small  stars  do  show  discs ;  hut  we  may  lay  this  aside, 
and  appeal  only  to  the  ordinary  fact  that  our  best  telescopes  turned 
on  the  brightest  stars  show  merely  glittering  points  of  light,  so 
hopelessly  small  as  to  elude  our  most  delicate  micrometers.  The 
ideal  astronomical  telescope  is,  indeed,  one  which  will  show  Sirius 
or  any  other  bright  star  as  nearly  identical  as  possible  with 
Euclid’s  definition  of  a  point,  being  that  which  has  no  parts  and 
no  magnitude.  It  will  throw  some  light  on  this  question  to 
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consider  the  telescopic  appearance  which  the  sun  would  present 
if  viewed  from  Sirius.  This  is  a  question  which  we  can 
answer.  We  know  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  we  can  cal¬ 
culate  how  large  our  sun  would  look  if  viewed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Sirius.  The  answer  is  indeed  significant.  The  size  of 
the  sun  from  this  distance  would  correspond  to  the  size  of  a  half¬ 
penny  1,000  miles  away.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  a 
qyantity  so  minute  as  this  could  be  detected  by  any  telescope. 
M  hen  we  have  a  telescope  sufficiently  powerful  to  show  animals 
on  the  moon,  or  to  show  buildings  on  the  planet  Mars,  then 
we  may  hope  that  we  shall  see  the  discs  of  the  stars.  But  this 
is  utterly  beyond  our  reach.  The  weakness  es  not  merely  in 
the  telescope;  it  is  inherent  in  every  circumstance  of  the  pro¬ 
blem.  The  stability  of  our  earth  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  a 
secure  foundation  for  a  telescope  of  such  capacities,  while  even 
the  purest  skies  would  form  media  far  too  turbid.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  feel  no  surprise  at  not  being  able  to  detect  any 
disc  of  Sirius ;  were  his  diameter  ten  times  that  of  the  sun,  and 
his  bulk,  therefore,  one  thousand  times  as  great,  the  task  would 
be  equally  hopeless. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  all  hope  of  measuring  Sirius,  let  us 
attempt  to  weigh  him.  Here  we  can  be  successful,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  demonstrate.  The  story  is,  indeed,  one  of  no  little 
interest  in  the  history  of  astronomical  discovery. 

The  splendid  pre-eminence  of  Sirius  had  caused  it  to  be 
observed  with  minute  care  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  history 
of  astronomy.  Each  generation  of  astronomers  devoted  time  and 
labour  to  determine  the  exact  place  of  the  brightest  star  in  the 
heavens.  A  vast  mass  of  observations  as  to  the  place  of  Sirius 
among  the  stars  had  thus  been  accumulated,  and  it  was  found  that, 
like  many  other  stars,  Sirius  had  what  astronomers  call  proper 
motion.  Comparing  the  place  of  Sirius  now  in  the  heavens  with 
the  place  of  Sirius  one  hundred  years  ago,  there  is  a  difference 
of  about  two  minutes  (131")  in  its  situation.  This  is  a  small 
quantity  :  it  is  so  small  that  the  unaided  eye  could  not  see  it. 
Were  we  suddenly  to  be  transplanted  back  one  century  ago,  we 


sir' im  iwo,  or  mu  in  three  or  in  four  centuries. 

*if  i in;  meridian  circle  grasps  these  minute 
.!!■.<!  U,  (hem  then-  true  significance-  To  the 

,,i'  the  -r :  I'.':- ciner,  Sii  ii^,  intend  ..f  creeping  along  with  a 
mi  i.l  >■, ieeii  leut lines  will  not  <-imw,  is  pursuing  its  majestic 
,.,,1,1-.,  v  ;•  |.  i  v  appropriate  (■•  his  dimensions.  It  is  easy  to 

,  .ile.i'.He  li'  i'  eiriu-  in:  sweeping  along  at  the  rate  of  a  thon- 

1;  is  of  the  . . si  import ;<uee  to  observe  that  though  the 

\eh.eit\  ,,l  Sirius  is  nt, «nt  1,000  miles  a  minute,  yet  it  is  sometimes 
.i  ] i : i 'e  iiioie  iu/t  -oioet nner  a  little  less  than,  its  mean  value.  To 
iictioiuum-r  this  I'aet  is  pregnant  with  significance.  Were 
Slum  .me  isolated  star,  attended  only  by  planets  of  comparative 
insignificance,  there  could  he  no  irregularity'  in  its  motion.  If  it 
were  once,  started' with  a  velocity  of  1,000  miles  a  minute,  then  it 
must  preserve  that  velocity.  Neither  the  lapse  of  centuries  nor 
the  mighty  length  of  the  journey  can  alter  it.  The  path  of  Sirius 
would  be  indexible  in  its  direction  ;  and  it  would  be  traversed  with 
unalterable  velocity.  ■ 

The  fact,  then,  that  Sirius  was  not  moving  uniformly  was  of  such 
interest  that  it  arrested  the  attention  of;  Bessel  when  he  discovered 
the  irregularities  in  1814.  Believing,  as  Bessel  did,  that  there 
must  be  some  adequate  cause  for  these  disturbances,  it- was  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  what  the  cause  must  be.  When  motion  is. 
disturbed  there  must,  be  force  in  action,  and  the  only  force  that  we 
recognise  in  such  eases  is  that  known  as  gravitation.  But  gravity 
can  only'  act  from  one  body'  to  another  body  ;  so  that  when  we  seek 
for  the  derangement  of  Sirius  by  gravitation,  we  are  obliged  to 
suppose  that  there  must  be  some  mighty  and  massive,  body  near 
Sirius.  The  question  was  taken  up  again  by  Peters  and  by 
Auwers,  who  were  able  to  discover,  from  the  irregularities  of 
Sirius,  the  nature  of  the  path  of  the  disturbing  body.  They  were 
able  to  show  that  this  disturbing  body  must  revolve  around  Sirius 
in  a  period  of  about  fifty  years;  and  although  they  could  not  tell 
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the  actual  distance  of  the  unknown  body  from  Sirius,  yet  they  were 
able  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  it  must  lie. 

In  many  respects  this  was  a  problem  analogous  i&,  the  ever 
memorable  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune.  In  each  case  the 
unknown  body  had  been  manifested  by  the  perturbations  it  pro¬ 
duced,  and  in  each  case  the  unknown  object  was  discovered  by  the 
calculations  of  the  mathematician,  before  it  was  revealed  to  the 
penetration  of  the  astronomer.  Nearly  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
after  Bessel  had  predicted  the  disturber  of  Sirius,  before  the  tele¬ 
scopic  discovery  which  confirmed  it  was  made.  The  circumstances 
under  which  that  discovery  was  made  are  not,  indeed,  so  dramatic 
as  those  which  attended  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  but  yet  they 
have  an  interest  of  their  own.  In  February,  1862,  Messrs.  Alvan 
Clark  and  Sons,  the  celebrated  telescope  makers,  were  completing  a 
superb  18-inch  object-glass  for  the  Chicago  Observatory.  Turning 
the  instrument  on  Sirius,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  it,  the  practised 
eye  of  the  younger  Clark  soon  detected  something  unusual,  and 
he  exclaimed,  “  Why,  father,  the  star  has  a  companion  !  ”  The 
father  looked,  and  there  was  a  faint  companion  due  east  from  the 
bright  star,  and  distant  about  ten  seconds.  This  was  exactly 
the  predicted  direction  of  the  companion  of  Sirius,  and  yet  the 
observers  knew  nothing  of  the  prediction.  As  the  news  of  this 
discovery  spread,  many  great  telescopes  were  pointed  on  Sirius; 
and  it  was  found  that  when  observers  knew  exactly  where  to  look 
for  the  object,  many  instruments  would  show  it.  The  new  com¬ 
panion  star  to  Sirius  lay  in  the  true  direction,  and  it  was  now 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  to  see  whether  it  also  was 
moving  in  the  way  it  should  move,  if  it  were  really  the  body  whose 
existence  had  been  foretold.  Four  years  of  observation  showed 
that  this  was  the  case,  so  that  hardly  any  doubt  could  remain 
that  the  telescopic  discovery  had  been  made  of  the  star  which  had 
caused  the  inequality  in  the  motion  of  Sirius.  The  correspondence 
between  the  observed  motions  and  the  predicted  motions  has  not 
since  proved  quite  exact ;  for  the  observed  companion  appears  to 
have  moved  about  half  a  degree  per  annum  more  rapidly  than 
the  calculated  companion.  This  difference,  though  larger  than  was 
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expoibd,  T)>av  he  partly  due  to  the  inevitable  errors  of  the  dif¬ 
ficult  observations  from  which  the  movements  of  the  theoretical 

companion  were  computed. 

Iteeent  researches  have  exhibited  the  movements  of  Sirius  in  a 
very  unexpected  wav.  Mr.  Huggins  demonstrated  with  his  spec¬ 
troscope  in  1868  that  Sirius  was  receding  from  the  sun,  while  the 
observers  at  Greenwich  have  found  that  since  1881  Sirius  has  been 
approaching  the  sun  ! 

The  discovery  of  the  attendant  of  Sirius  and  the  measures 
which  lia,vc  been  made  thereon,  give  us  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion—"  What  is  the  weight  of  Sirius  ?”  Let  us  attempt  to 
illustrate  this  subject.  It  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  that  the 
numerical  estimates  we  employ  are  to  be  received  with  a  certain 
degree  of  caution.  The  companion  of  Sirius  is  a  difficult  object 
to  observe,  and  the  measurements  require  great  delicacy.  We  are, 
therefore,  hardly'  as  yet  in  a  position  to  speak  with  accuracy  as  to 
the  periodic  time  in  which  the  companion  completes  its  revolution. 
We  shall,  however,  using  the  best  observations  available,  take 
this  time  to  he  forty -nine  years.  We.  also  know  the  distance  from 
Sirius  to  his  companion,  and  we  may  take  it  to  be  about  thirty- 
seven  times  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  It  is  useful,  in 
the  first  place,  to  compare  the  revolution  of  the  companion  around 
Sirius  with  the  revolution  of  the  outermost  .planet,-  Neptune* 
around  the  sun.  Taking  the  earth’s  distance  as  unity,  the  radius 
of  the  orbit  of  Neptune  is  about  thirty,  and  Neptune  takes  165 
years  to  accomplish  a  complete  revolution;  We  have  no  planet  in 
the  solar  system  at  a  distance  of  thirty-seven,  but  from  Kepler’s 
third  law  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  that  if  there  were  such  a 
planet  its  periodic  time  must  be- about  225  years.  We  have  now 
the  necessary  materials  for  making  the  comparison  between  the 
mass  of  Sirius  and  the  mass  of  the  sun.  A  body  revolving 
around  Sirius  at  a  certain  distance  completes  its  journey  in 
49  years.  A  body  revolving  around  tlie  sun  at  the  same 
distance  completes  its  journey  in  225  years.  The  quicker  the 
body  is  moving  the  greater  must  be  the  centrifugal  force,  and 
consequently  the  greater  must  be  the  attractive  power  of  the 
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central  body.  It  can  be  easily  shown  from  the  principles 
of  dynamics  that  the  attractive  power  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  periodic  time.  Hence,  then,  the  attractive  power 
of  Sirius  must  hear  to  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun,  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  square  of  225  has  to  the  square  of  49.  As 
the  distances  are  in  each  case  supposed  to  be  equal,  the  attractive 
powers  will  be  proportional  to  the  masses,  and  hence  we  conclude 
that  the  mass  of  Sirius,  together  with  that  of  his  companion,  is  to 
the  mass  of  the  sun  in  the  ratio  of  20  to  1.  We  had  already 
learned  that  Sirius  was  much  brighter  than  the  sun;  now  we  have 
learned  that  it  is  also  much  more  massive. 

Before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  Sirius,  there  is  one  addi¬ 
tional  point  of  considerable  interest  which  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  brilliancy 
of  Sirius  and  his  companion.  Sirius  is  a  star  far  transcend¬ 
ing  all  other  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  while  his  companion 
is  extremely  faint.  Even  if  it  were  completely  withdrawn  from 
the  dazzling  proximity  of  Sirius,  the  companion  would  he  only 
a  small  star  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude,  far  below  the 
limits  of  visibility  of  the  unaided  eye.  To  put  the  matter  in 
numerical  language,  Sirius  is  5,000  times  as  bright  as  its  com¬ 
panion,  but  only  about  twice  as  heavy!  Here  is  a  very  great 
contrast ;  and  this  point  will  appear  even  more  forcible  if  we 
contrast  the  companion  of  Sirius  with  our  sun.  The  companion 
is  seven  times  as  heavy  as  our  sun ;  seven  suns  equal  to  ours  in 
one  pan  of  the  scales,  would  only  just  turn  with  the  companion 
in  the  other  pan ;  but  in  spite  of  its  inferior  bulk,  our  sun  is  much 
more  powerful  as  a  light-giver.  One  hundred  of  the  companions 
to  Sirius  would  not  give  as  much  light  as  our  sun  !  This  is  a 
result  of  very  considerable  significance.  It  teaches  us  that  besides 
the  great  bodies  in  the  universe  which  attract  attention  by  their 
brilliancy,  there  are  also  other  bodies  of  stupendous  mass  which 
have  but  little  brilliancy,  probably  some  of  them  none  at  all.  This 
suggests  a  greatly  enhanced  conception  of  the  majestic  scale  of 
the  universe.  It  almost  invites  us  to  the  belief  that  the  universe 
which  we  behold,  bears  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  far  larger  part 
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niii.’l!  h  invirdbb  in  tin'  sombre  shades  of  night.  In  the  Hide 
<x*<  n<  of  {In:  niulcrial  universe  we  have,  here  or  there  a  star  or  a  • 
ni.r-v  -it  o.im'i.-is  ninth  r  sufficiently  heated  to  become  luminous,  and 

|,,  ] . .  i,;,.  vi'ibl-1  from  1  lie  earth  ;  but  our  observation  of  these 

luminous  j>  unts  cun  fell  ns  little  of  the  remaining  contents  of 

l'\,r  the  }  Ui  jeeos  ,)i‘  ]>r;u lira!  n:-tronomy  it  has  heen  found  con- 
veeient  <«' ui\ fin*  the  slurs  into  groups,  according  to  their  relative 
,  lev  ice*,  of  luighiness.  Jn  this  way  we  denote  the  brightness  of 
il"-  -Ur  by  a  certain  number  which  is  called  the  magnitude  of 
the  slur,  and.  the  lower  the  number  which  expresses  the  magni¬ 
tude,  the  brighter  is  the  star.  Of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
■width  include  all  the  brightest  stars  in  the  heavens,  there  are  about 
twenty.  Among  this  number  Sirius  is  included,  though  if  the 
.  I,^dli<“ith>n  were  to  he  carried  out  with  logical  precision,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class  of  exceptional  brilliancy  would  have-  to  .-be  •  created  for 
the  reception  of  Sirius  alone. 

The  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  are  those  in  which  there  is 
one  distinct  step  downwards  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude.  The  brighter  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear 
may  be  taken  as  examples.  In  the  entire  heavens  we  have  about 
65  stars  of  the  second  magnitude.  Immediately  below  the  second 
magnitude  we  have  the  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  to  the  number 
of  190.  Next  comes  the  fourth,  4£5  ;  the  fifth,  1,100 ;  and  so  on 
down  to  the  sixth,  3, £00,  which  completes  the  stars  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye.  In  stars  of  telescopic  magnitude  we  have  the  seventh, 
to  the  number  of  about  13,000;  while  the  eighth  has  40,000,  and 
the  ninth  14£, 000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  stars  increases  when  we 
approach  the  lower  magnitudes,  and  when  we  come  to  the  magni¬ 
tudes  still  lower  than  the  ninth  the  numbers  speedily  swell  from 
thousands  to  millions.  The  minutest  stars  visible  in  powerful 
telescopes  are  usually  stated  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
magnitude,  while  in  the  very  greatest  instruments  magnitudes  two 
or  three  steps  lower  can  be  observed. 

The  number  of  stars  visible  without  a  telescope  in  England 
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may  be  estimated  at  about  3,000.  Argelander  has  given  to  the 
world  a  well-known  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  charts  on  which  these  stars  are 
depicted.  All  the  stars  of  the  first  nine  magnitudes  are  included, 
as  well  as.  a  very  large  number  of  stars  lying  between  the  ninth 
and  the  tenth  magnitudes.  The  total  number  of  these  stars  is 
324,188,  and  yet  they  are  all  within  reach  of  a  telescope  of  three 
inches  in  aperture ! 

Amid  the  hosts  of  stars,  a  considerable  number  specially 
attract  our  attention  by  the  peculiar  changes  they  undergo  in 
brilliancy.  They  are  known  as  variable  stars ;  some  of  them 
run  through  a  cycle  of  changes  in  a  day  or  two,  some  take  many 
months.  Some  appear  once,  and  never  appear  again.  Some  are 
conspicuous  to  the  unaided  eye,  some  are  faint  telescopic  objects. 
Though  the  number  of  variable  stars  is  very  large,  yet,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ordinary  fixed  stars,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
very  infrequent. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  variable  stars  is  that  known  as 
Algol,  whose  position  in  the  constellation  of  Perseus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  70.  This  star  is  very  conveniently  placed  for  observation, 
being  visible  every  night  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  its 
wondrous  and  regular  changes  can  be  observed  without  any  tele¬ 
scopic  aid.  Every  one  who  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
great  truths  of  astronomy  should  be  able  to'  recognise  this  star, 
and  should  have  also  followed  it  during  one  of  its  periods  of 
change.  Algol  is  usually  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  but 
in  a  period  between  two  or  three  days,  or,  more  accurately,  in  an 
interval  of  2  days  20  hours  48  minutes  and  55  seconds,  its 
brilliancy  goes  through  a  most  remarkable  cycle  of  variations. 
The  series  commences  with  a  gradual  decline  of  the  star’s  bright¬ 
ness,  which  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  falls  from  the 
second  magnitude  down  to  the  fourth.  At  this  lowest  stage  of 
brightness  Algol  remains  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then 
begins  to  increase,  until  in  three  or  four  hours  it  regains  the 
second  magnitude,  at  which  it  continues  for  about  2  days  1 3  hours, 
when  the  same  series  commences  anew.  It  seems  that  the  period 
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•]  by  Algol  to  gothmugh  its  changes  is  itself  subject  to  a 
clou  Imt  certain  variation.  .. 

Tie-  >•1:1  bn  ol'  mir  sun  to  1m-  admitted  as  a  star  having  been 
e.itn-eih'd,  ’be  ijin  i i<r,  .uir-f-  as  to  whether  he  shall  be  en* 

tiib.d  to  tin'  distiif  t i* >u  of  being  admitted  to  the  select  class  of 

vi.nab1.!  '■tar-!,  or  whether  lie  shall  not  take  rank  among  the  far 
iikt'j  irim-’p  ( la  -  w bu  li  dispense  (heir  beams  with  uniformity. 

.[  do  not  think  we  ran  have  much  hesitation  in  answering  the 

(jiie*r  on.  It  is  <  1>\ ions  that  the  light,  from  our  sun  is  for  all 

practical  purpo-es  absolutely  constant.  No  doubt  the  spots  and 
the  other  objects  on  the  son  are  variable,  but  it  would  be  merely 
i'aira-hc  to  speak  of  the  ,-un  iw  a  variable  star.  It  is  no  doubt 
variable  to  Urn  e]o-o  observation  of  terrestrial  beings  who  are 
pieced  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  not  variable  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  speak  or  A. go],  or  any  of  the  other  variable  stars  which 
diversify  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky.. 

That  the  sun  is  no  mole  t liana  star,  and  the  stars  are  no  less 
than  suns,  is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  astronomy.  The  imposing- 
magnificence  . of  this  truth  is  only  realised  when  we  attempt  to 
estimate  the  countless  myriads  of  stars.  This  is  a  problem  on 
which  our  calculation',  aio  necessarily  vain.  Let  us,  therefore, 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  poet  to  attempt  to  express  the  innumerable, 
and  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Ailing- -. 
bam;—  .  * 

“•But -number -every  grain  «rf  sand-, 

Wherever  salt  wave  touches  land;  ■ -i 

■Number  in  single  drops  the  sea; 

Number  the  leaves  on-every  tree,  -  -  .  • 

Number  earth's  living  creatures,  all  • 

'  That  run,  that  fly.  that  swim,  that  crawl.  .. 

Of  sands,  drop*,  loaves,  and  lives;  the  count .  - 

Add  up  mto  one  vast  amount,  - 

And  then  for  every  separate  one  . 

Of  all  those,,  let.  a  flaming  Sun 

Whirl  in.  the  boundless  skies,  with  each  . 

Its  massy  planets,  to  outreach.  ■  ....  v 

All  sight,  all  thought ;  for  all  we  see,  .  .  .  .  >  ■ 

Encircled  with  infinity, . 

Is  but  an  island.”  -  - ,  -m...  - 
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DOUBLE  STARS. 

Tntrrestinp  Stellar  Objects—  What  is  a  Double  Star? — Stars  Optically  Double — The 
prest  Discovery  of  the  Binary  Stars  made  by  Herschel — The  Binary  Stars 
di-Mcril*'  KUiptic  Paths— Why  is  this  so  important  ?— The  Law  of  Gravitation 
—  Special  Double  Stars — Castor — Hizar — The  Pole  Star — The  Coloured  Double 
Stars— $  Cygni,  y  Andromeda;. 

The  sidereal  heavens  contain  few  more  interesting  objects  for  the 
telescope  than  can  be  found  in  the  numerous  class  of  double  stars. 
They  are  to  be  counted  now  in  thousands ;  indeed,  many  thousands 
can  be  found  in  the  catalogues  devoted  to  this  special  branch  of  astro¬ 
nomy.  Many  of  these  objects  are,  no  doubt,  small  and  comparatively 
uninteresting,  but  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  conspicuous 
stars  in  the  heavens.  We  shall  in  this  brief  account  select  for 
special  discussion  and  illustration  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
double  stars.  We  shall  particularly  notice  some  of  those  that  can 
be  readily  observed  with  a  small  telescope,  and  we  have  indicated 
on  the  sketches  of  the  constellations  in  a  previous  chapter  how  the 
positions  of  these  objects  in  the  heavens  can  be  ascertained. 

In  1678,  about  100  years  before  Hersehel’s  observations  com¬ 
menced,  it  had  been  shown  by  Cassini  that  certain  stars,  which  to 
the  unaided  eye  appeared  single  points  of  light,  really  consisted  of 
two  or  more  stars,  so  close  together  that  the  telescope  was  required 
for  their  separation.  The  number  of  these  objects  was  gradually 
increased  by  fresh  discoveries,  until  in  1781  (the  same  year  in 
which  Herschel  discovered  Uranus)  a  list,  containing  eighty  double 
stars,  was  published  by  the  astronomer  Bode.  These  interesting 
objects  claimed  the  attention  of  Herschel  during  his  memorable 
researches.  The  list  of  known  doubles  rapidly  swelled.  Herscheks 
discoveries  are  to  be  enumerated  by  hundreds,  while  he  also  com¬ 
menced  systematic  measurements  of  the  distance  by  which  the  stars 
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were  separated/ and  the  direction  in  which  the  line  joining  them 
pointed.  It  was  there  measurements  which  ultimately  led  to  one  ' 
ot  the  most  nnpoihnt  and  instructive  of  all  HerscheFs  discoveries. 
When,  in  the  course,  of  jean.,  hi.',  observations  were  repeated, 
Herschel,  found  that  in  some  eases  the  relative  position  of  the  stars 
had  changed.  He  was  thus  led  1o  the  discovery  that  in  many  of 
the  double  stars  the  components  are  so  related  that  they  revolve 
around  each  other.  Mark  the  importance  of  this  result.  We  must 
remember  that  the  stars  are  suns,  comparable,  it  may  be,  with  our 
sun  in  magnitude;  so  that  here  we  have  the  pleasing  spectacle  of 
a  pair  of  twin  suns  in  revolution.  But  this  is  not  the  chief  point 
of  interest  in  this  great  disco  very.  There  is  nothing  very  surprising 
in  the  fact  that  movements  should  be  observed,  for  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  every  body  in  the  universe  is  in  motion.  It  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  character  of  the  movement  which  is  specially  interesting 
and  instructive.  .  •  >  v  ->•>•  .  ; '/ 

It  had  been  in  the  first  instance  supposed  that  the  proximity  of 
the  two  stars  forming  a  double  was  really  only  accidental.  It  was 
thought  that  amid  the  vast  host,  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  one  star  was  so  nearly  behind  another 
that  when  the  two  were  viewed  in  a  telescope  they  produced  the 
effect  of  a  double  star.  No  doubt,  many  of  the  so-called  double 
stars  are  produced  in  this  way.  Ilorschel’s  discovery  shows  that 
this  explanation  will  riot  always  answer,  but  that  in  many  cases 
we  really  have  two  stars  close  together,  and  physically  connected. 

When  the  measurements  of  the  distances  and  the  positions 
of  double  stars  made  during  many  years  by  many  astronomers 
had  been  accumulated,  they  were  handed  over  to  the  mathema¬ 
tician.  There -is  -  one  peculiarity  about  these  observations:  they 
have  not— "they  cannot  have — the  accuracy. which  can  be  obtained 
in  the  determination  of  the  places  of  the  planets,  or  in  meridian 
work  generally.  This  latter  work  is  so  accurate  that  almost  any 
superstructure  of  mathematical  reasoning  can  be  reared  on  its 
foundation.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  we  come  to  the 
binary  stars.  If  the  distance  between  the  pair  of  stars  forming  a 
binary  be  four  seconds,  the  orbit  we  have  to  scrutinize  is  only  as 
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large  as  the  appaipnt  size  of  a  penny-piece  at  the  distance  of  one 
mile.  It  would  require  very  careful  measurement  to  make  out  the 
form  of  a  penny  a’  mile  off,  even  with  good  telescopes.  If  the 
penny  were  tilted  a  little,  it  would  appear,  not  circular,  hut  oval ; 
and  it  would  be  possible,  by  measuring  this  oval,  to  determine  how 
much  the  penny  was  tilted.  All  this  requires  skilful  work;  the 
errors,  viewed  intrinsically,  may  not  be  great,  but  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  whole  size  of  the  quantities  under  consideration, 
they  are  very  appreciable.  We  therefore  find  the  errors  of  obser¬ 
vation  far  more  prominent  in  observations  of  this  class,  than  is 
generally  the  case  when  'the  mathematician  assumes  the  task  of 
discussing  the  labours  of  the  observer. 

The  interpretation  of  Herschel’s  discovery  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  by  himself ;  the  light  of  mathematics  was  turned  on  his 
observations  of  the  binary  stars  by  Savary,  and  afterwards  by 
other  mathematicians.  Under  their  searching  inquiry  the  errors 
of  the  observations  were  disclosed,  and  they  were  purified  from 
the  grosser^art  of  their  inaccuracy.  Mathematicians  could  then 
apply  to  their  corrected  materials  the  methods  of  inquiry  with 
■which  they  were  familiar;  they  could  deduce  with  fair  precision  the 
actual  shape  of  the  orbit  of  the  biqjry  stars,  and  the  position  of 
the  plane  in  which  that  orbit  is.,  contained.  The  result  is  not  a 
little  remarkable.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  motion  of  each  of 
the  stars  is  performed  in  an  ellipse  which  contains  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  two  stars  in  its  focus.  This  has  been  actually  shown 
to  be  true  in  many  binary  stars  ;  it  is  believed  to  be  true  in  all. 
But  why  is  this  so  important  ?  Is  not  motion  in  an  ellipse  common 
enough  ?  does  not  the  earth  revolve  in  an  ellipse  around  the  sun  ? 
and  do  not  till  planets  also  revolve  in  ellipses  ? 

It  is  this  veiy  fact  that  elliptic  motion  is  so  common  in  lire 
placets  of  the  solar  system  which  renders  its  discovery  in  binary 
stars  of  such  importance.  From  what  does  the  elliptic  motion 
in  the  solar  system  ai-ise  ?  Is  it  not  due  to  the  law  of  at¬ 
traction  discovered  by  Newton,  which  states  that  every  mass 
attradjg  every  other  mass  with  a  force  which  varies  inversely  as 
the  i ^nre  of  the  distance?  That  law  of  attraction  had  been 
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of  the  components  of  the  double.  In  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope  Alcor  is  seen  to  be  transferred  a  long  way  from  Mizar, 
while  Mizar  itself  is  split  up  into  two  suns  close  together.  These 
components  are  of  the  second  and  the  fourth  magnitudes  respectively, 
and  as  the  apparent  distance  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in 
Castor,  they  are  observed  with  the  greatest  facility  even  in  a  small 
telescope.  This  is,  indeed,  the  best  double  star  in  the  heavens  for 
the  beginner  to  commence  his  observations  upon.  We  cannot, 
however,  assert  that  Mizar  is  a  binary  star,  inasmuch  as  observa¬ 
tions  have  not  yet  established  the  existence  of  a  motion  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  Still  less  are  we  able  to  say  whether  Alcor  is  also  a  member 
of  the  same  group,  or  whether  it  may  not  merely  be  a  star  which 
happens  to  fall  nearly  in  the  line  of  vision. 

Another  object  of  considerable  interest  is  the  remarkable  double¬ 
double  star  found  in  the  constellation  Lyra,  and  usually  known  as 
e  Lyne  (see  Fig.  77,  page  3S6).  In  this  case  the  unaided  eye 
suffices  to  show  a  pair  of  stars  so  close  that  they  can  only  just  be 
distinguished.  When  a  telescope  is  applied  to  the  object,  the  stars 
are,  of  course,  at  once  widely  opened,  and  then  the  interesting  ob¬ 
servation  is  made  that  each  of  these  is  itself  composed  of  two  stars 
extremely  close  together.  The  entire  object  thus  consists  of  four 
stars  in  two  fine  binary  pairs,  and  in  each  of  these  pairs  revolution 
is  taking  place.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  pairs  are  connected  together,  and  each  revolving,  in  some 
period  of  stupendous  duration,  around  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two. 

The  Pole  Star  is  also  an  interesting  double,  but  it  differs  widely 
from  the  objects  already  mentioned,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  of  that  class  of  doubles  in  which  the  two  components 
are  of  very  unequal  brilliancy.  The  Pole  Star  itself  is  between  the 
second  and  third  magnitude;  its  companion  is,  however,  only  of 
the  ninth  magnitude.  This  object  requires  a  better  telescope  than 
is  sufficient  for  the  others  we  have  mentioned;  in  fact,  it  is  some¬ 
times  regarded  as  a  suitable  “  test  ”  for  the  performance  of  a  small 
instrument  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 

A  very  pleasing  class  of  double  stars  are  those  in  which  we 
A  A  t 
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h;uc  the  n  marlcabh  phenmnonu  of  colours,  differing  in  a  striking 
IV<>m  the  colours  of  ordinary  stars.  Among  the  latter 
wr  (•>).!  in  tb"  great,  majority  of  eases,  no  very  characteristic 
an1;  hov,<  vor,  more  or  loss  ringed  with  red,  some  are 
ilroidcdi y  nuidv,  and  -ome  are  intensely  rod.  Stars  of  a  bluish  or 
givcnhh  colour  are  miuh  more  rare,*  and  when  a  star  of  this 
character  dm (soar,  it  is  almost  invariably  as  one  of  a  pair  which 
form  a  double.  The  other  star  of  the  double  is  sometimes  of  the 
Mime  lino,  hoi  more  u.-nally  it  is  yellow  or  ruddy 

One  of  the  loveliest  of  Ihese  objects,  and  one  of  those  which 
are  fortunate]}  within  reaeh  of  telescopes  of  very  moderate  preten¬ 
sions,  is  that  found  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  and  known  as 
/3  Cygni  (Fig.  7S,  p.  bri').  'Phis  exapiisite  object  is  composed  of 
two  stars.  The  larger,  about  the  third  magnitude,  is  of  a  golden- 
yellow,  or  topaz,  odour ;  the  smaller,  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  is  of  a 
light  blue.  These  colours  are  nearly  complementary,  but  still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ihc  effect  is  not  merely  one  of  contrast,  ft  is 
indeed  the  fact  that  these  two  .stars  are  both  tinged  with  the  hues 
we  have  stated,  as  can  be  shown  by  hiding -each  in  succession  behind 
a  bar  placed  in  the  field  of  view.  It  lias  also  been  confirmed  in 
a  very  striking  manner  by  spectroscopic  investigation;  for  Mr. 
Huggins  lias  shown  that  the  blue  star  has  experienced  a  special 
absorption  of  the  ml  rays,  while  the  more  ruddy  light  of  the  other 
star  has  arisen  from  the  absorption  of  the  blue  rays.  The  contrast 
of  the  colours  in  ibis  object  can  often  be  very  effectively  seen  by 
putting  the  eye-piece  out  of  focus.  The  discs  thus  produced  show 
the  contrast  of  colours  better  than  when  the  object  exhibits  merely 
two  stellar  points. 

Another  rather  more  difficult  coloured  double  star  is  y  Andro- 
medao  (see  Fig.  69,  page  .‘17 6).  The  larger  star  of  the  third  magni¬ 
tude  is  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  the  other,  of  the  fifth  magnitude, 
has  a.  greenish  hue.  The  interest  of  f hits  object  has  been  greatly 

*  Perhaps  if  «r'  could  view  the  without  the  intervention  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  blue  stars  would  ho  more  common.  The  absorption  -of  •  -the  atmosphere 
specially  affects  tin  greenish  uml  Uui-.li  colours.  Professor  Langley  gives  ns  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  sun  itself  would  be  blue  if  it  were  not  for  the  effect  of 
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increased  by  the  discovery  that  the  blue  star,  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  is  itself  composed  of  two  minute  stars,  so  close  together  that 
their  separation  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  telescopes  ; 
instruments  of  considerable  size  are  required  to  separate  them. 
7  Andromeda}  is,  therefore,  to  be  described?  as  a  triple  star  rather 
than  as  a  double.  There  are  several  instances  of  such  complex 
systems.  One  of  the  most  interesting  triples  is  found  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  of  the  Crab,  where  it  is  known  as  f  Cancri.  It  will  be  readily 
identified  at  one-sixth  of  the  distance  from  Prsesepe  to  Betelgueze. 
The  brightest  star  is  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  while  the  star  near  it 
is  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth.  They  have  been  watched  through 
the  course  of  one  complete  revolution  in  a  period  a  little  more  than 
sixty  years.  Their  comparatively  distant  companion  of  intermediate 
brightness  has  only  accomplished  about  one-twelfth  of  a  circuit  in 
that  interval.  The  recent  researches  of  M.  Seeliger  have  added 
to  the  complexity  of  this  system  by  demonstrating  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability  the  existence  of  a  dark  attendant  circulating 
around  the  third  star  in  about  eighteen  years. 

Such  are  a  few  of  these  double  and  multiple  stars.  Their 
numbers  are  being  daily  augmented ;  indeed  one  observer — Mr 
Burnham,  of  Chicago — has  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
added  by  his  own  researches  no  fewer  than  1,000  new  doubles  to 
the  list  of  those  previously  known. 

The  interest  in  this  class  of  objects  must  necessarily  be  increased 
when  we  reflect  that,  small  as  these  stars  appear  to  be  in  our  tele¬ 
scopes,  they  are  in  reality  suns  of  great  size  and  splendour,  in  many 
cases  rivalling  our  own  sun,  or,  perhaps,  even  surpassing  him. 
Whether  these  suns  have  planets  attending  upon  them  we  cannot 
tell  j  the  light  reflected  from  the  planet  would  be  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  penetration  of  the  vast  extent  of  space  which  separates 
us  from  the  stars.  If  there  be  planets  surrounding  these  objects, 
then,  instead  of  a  single  sun,  such  planets  will  be  illuminated  by 
two,  or,  perhaps,,  even  more  suns.  What  wondrous  effects  of  light 
and  shade  must  be  the  result  1  Sometimes  both  suns  will  be  above 
the  horizon  together,  sometimes  only  one  sun,  and  sometimes 
both  will  be  absent.  Especially  remarkable  would  be  the  condi- 
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Sion  ,  f  ..  «tiiN  were  of  the  coloured  type.  To-day 

vr  i  iiv,  led  .-an  HI um iuut in”’  till’  heavens,  to-morrow  it  would 
I,,.  1 1 j j n .  Min.  mid,  jHuhaps,  the  day  sifter  both  the  red  sun  and  the 

l.im  -nil  wit!  h-  ill  III.'  In maniHit  together.  W hat  endless  variety 
,.f  .rv  •-m  li  :i  thought  ptijri'i"-lB !  There  are,  however,  grave 
i) v  n.miv  ,d  leo. ins  fm  doubling  whether  the  conditions  under  which 
m  il  .1  pi,, in  i  would  exist  could  he  made  compatible  with  life  in 
•iiiv  di-'-iee  ?e.emb]ii,g  Ihe  life  with  which  we  arc  familiar.  The 


j.. |  ,  tin  movement  of  a  planet  under  the  influence  of  two 
mm*  is  one  of  tin'  mud  dillieult  that  hairever  been  proposed  to 
mathematician*,  and  it  is,  indeed,  inqiossible  in  the  present  state 
of  nnnivm-  1<>  solve  will  auuraey  all  the  questions  which  it 
implies.  K  seem.1'  not,  a<  all  unlikely  that  the  disturbances  of 
Ihe  pin  net’s  orhil  would  he  so  great,  that  it  would  be  exposed 
1o  vici.-sifudes  of  light  and  of  temperature  far  transcending  those 


experienced  by  a  planet  moving,  like  the  earth,  under  the  supremo 
control  of  a  single  sun.  -  .  - 
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Soundiiig-line  for  Space — The  Labours  of  W.  Herschel — His  Reasonings  Illustrated 
by  Vega— Suppose  this  Star  to  recede  10  times,  100  times,  or  1,000  times— 
Some  Stars  1,000  times  as  far  as  others — Herschel’s  Method  incomplete — The 
Labours  of  Bessel — Meaning  of  Annual  Parallax — Minuteness  of  the  Parallactic 
Ellipse  Illustrated  —  The  case  of  61  Cygni —  Different  Comparison  Stars 
used— Difficulty  owing  to  Refraction— How  to  be  avoided — The  Proper  Motion 
of  the  Star — Bessel's  Preparations — The  Heliometer — Struve’s  Investigations 
— Can  they  be  Reconciled  ? — Researches  at  Dunsink — Conclusion  obtained — 
Accuracy  which  such  Observations  admit  —  Examined  —  How  the  Results 
are  Discussed  —  The  Proper  Motion  of  61  Cygni  —  The  Permanence  of 
the  Sidereal  Heavens  —  Changes  in  the  Constellation  of  the  Great  Bear 
since  the  time  of  Ptolemy  —  The  Star  Groombridge  1,830  —  Large  Proper 
Motion — Its  Parallax — Velocity  of  200  Miles  a  Second— The  New  Star  in 
Cygnus — Its  History — No  Appreciable  Parallax — A  Mighty  Outburst  of  Light 
— The  Movement  of  the  Solar  System  through  Space — Herschel’s  Discovery — 
Journey  towards  Hercules — Probabilities — Conclusion. 

We  have  long  known  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  with 
more  or  less  accuracy.  Our  knowledge  includes  the  distances  of 
the  planets  and  the  comets  from  the  sun,  as  well  as  their  move¬ 
ments.  We  have  also  considerable  knowledge  of  the  diameters 
and  the  masses  of  many  of  the  different  bodies  which  belong  to 
the  solar  system.  We  have  long  known,  in  fact,  many  details  of 
the  isolated  group  nestled  together  under  the  protection  of  the 
sun.  The  problem  for  consideration  in  the  present  chapter  involves 
a  still  grander  survey  than  is  required  for  measures  of  our  solar 
system.  We  propose  to  carry  the  sounding-line  across  the  vast  abyss 
which  separates  the  group  of  bodies  closely  associated  about  our  sun, 
from  the  other  stars  which  are  scattered  through  the  realms  of  space. 
For  centuries  the  great  problem  of  star  distance  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  studied  the  heavens.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  attempt  here  even  an  outline  of  the  various  researches 
which  have  been  made  on  the  subject.  In  the  limited  survey  which 
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TV jiin'-l  "lance  first  at  ilic  remarkable  speculative 
m Inch 'ba vc  ben  directed  to  the  problem,  and  then  we  shall 
jjil,  .,i,s  which  have  introduced  the  problem  into  the 


■  lid 
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■hel  w 
give  any  accurate  .0 
e  sidereal  system.  1 
>n  which  Her, sene!  e? 
vy  ci  von 
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VV  iir«t  attempted,  in  a  scientific  manner, 
noeption  »f  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
lore  was  in  particular  one form  of speehi^  ;: 

.  „iplove(l  with  great  success,  for  it  possesses 
on  our  imagination.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
Won  idle  or  worse  than  idle,  1o  indulge  in  speculation  whenever 
me  no  ,m'  nf  on  t  duly  aseci  boning  Ihc  truth  were  available.  This 
I ]  m,v,.r  did.  But  when  a  majestic  problem  was  incessantly 
io.iim  proposed  which  he  could  find  no  means  of  certainly  solving, 
wh  d  (  OU'^0  was  he  to  adopt  V  lie  was  entitled  to  attempt  its  solu¬ 
tion  by  analogy  and  by  probability,  in  default  of  more  trustworthy 

guides.  .  :  ■ 

Wo  now  know  the  distance*  of  a  few  of  the  stars,  perhaps  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  with  move  or  less  accuracy  j  but  of  the  distances 
of  the  great  majority  wo  are  still  ignorant,  while,  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  nebulae  we  have  not,  yet  found  the  distance  of  even  a 
single  one.  Our  knowledge  of  the  distances  of  the  sidereal  objects 
is  therefore  scanty  in  the  extreme,  but  the  little  that  we  do  know 
is  vastly  more  than  Hevscbel  knew.  It  was  not  until  many  years 
after  Herschel’s  death  that  the  great,  problem  of  finding  the 
distance  of  a  star  was  first,  solved  by  Bessel. 

During  Herschel'k  celebrated  sweeps  of  the  sidereal  heavens, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  objects— perhaps  we  might  say  millions— 
passed  before  his  view.  Wo  do  not  now  refer  to  the  members  of 
the  solar  system,  the  comets,  or  the  planets  and  their  satellites  :  we 
are  speaking  solely  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  whose  denizens  are 
vastly  more  numerous,  including  the  stars,  the  clusters,  and  the 
nebular.  All  this  countless  host  passed  before  the  review  of 
Her  sub  el,  yet  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  all  these  objects  of 
which  he  knew  the  distance. 

To  so  enthusiastic  an  astronomer  as  Herschel  the  questions 
“  How  far  ?  ”  and  “  How  big  ?  ”  were  ever  suggested  during  his 
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nightly  watches.  He  first  exhausted  all  the  means  he  could  think 
of  to  obtain  an  answer  to  these  questions,  and  having  failed,  he 
then — but  not  until  then— sought  to  ascertain  by  reasoning,  an 
answer  to  those  problems  which  his  observations  had  failed  to 
determine.  Herschel’s  reasoning  on  this  point  is  most  plausible; 
and  we  now  make  use  of  it  to  supplement  and  to  extend  the  positive 
knowledge  of  the  distances  of  the  stars  which  has  been  acquired  from 
observation.  It  is  by  this  combination  that  we  seek  to  obtain  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  scale  on  which  the  vast  fabric  of  the 
Universe  is  constructed.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  enter 
into  any  detail  on  this  point ;  let  it  suffice  to  give  a  single 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  Hersehel  employed  in 
his  speculations. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  star  Vega,  or  a  Lyrre,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  Lyra,  and,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  brightest  star  in  the  whole  sky.  To  this  star  let  us 
apply  the  arguments  of  Hersehel.  We  shall  proceed  to  sound  the 
depths  of  the  universe  to  which  the  telescope  can  penetrate,  and  we 
shall  use  the  distance  of  Vega  as  the  unit  of  our  measurement. 
Hersehel  has  shown  how  we  can  estimate  the  distances  of  the 
faintest  stars,  not  only  of  those  which  are  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  but  even  of  the  very  faintest  and  most  remote  stars  which  can 
be  shown  in  the  most  powerful  telescope. 

Imagine  Vega  to  be  moved  away  from  the  earth;  then,  as  it 
receded  further  and  further  from  our  view  its  brilliancy  would 
gradually  decline.  Speed  on  the  journey,  nor  let  a  halt  be  made 
until  Vega  has  moved  to  a  distance  which  is  ten  times  its  present 
distance.  The  brilliancy  has  now  decreased  so  much  that  Vega 
is  no  longer  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  heavens.  At  ten 
times  its  present  distance  from  the  earth  it  would  have  sunk  in 
brilliancy  to  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  would  only  be  just 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 

Let  Vega  again  resume  its  journey.  It  will  now  become 
invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  the  telescope  can  still  follow  the 
star  as  its  distance  rapidly  increases.  Let  us  not  make  another 
halt  until  the  distance  has  again  increased  tenfold,  aud  has  become 
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]  ()()  units  Yet  even  at  tins  vast  distance  Vega  can  still  be  seen  with 
n  telescone  of  moderate  pretensions.  Once  again  let  the  star  start  . 

■t,  Y‘nnTe  Let  it  travel  tenfold  the  distance  which  it  had 
hitherto  attained  ;  and  now,  for  the  last  time,  let  the  wanderer  stop 
when  H  has  plunged  into  space  to  a  distance  1,000  times  as  great 
it  rvas  at  first  It  has  long  passed  from  the  ken  of  the  ordinary 
telescope,  but  it  would  still  remain  will. in  view  of  the  colossal 
instruments  of  which  there  are  now  so  many  in  the  world. 
Hersehel  himself  said  that  his  telescopes  could  pursue  the  star 
until  it  had  retreated  900  times  as  far  as  it  was  at  first.  Telescopes 
have  been  much  improved  since  his  time,  so  that  we  shall  not 
exao-o-erate  if  we  take  1,000  as  the  present  limit  of  visibility.  In 
all  this  there  is  no  assumption  whatever;  we  shall  have  to  make  . 
an  assumption  presently,  but  we  have  not  made  it  yet.  There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  if  Vega  Were  moved  to  ten  times  its  distance  it 
would  still  be  faintly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  if  Vega  were  moved  100  limes  as  far,  it  would  still  he 
visible  in  small  telescopes;  while  if  it  were  1,000  times  as  far,  it 
would  even  then  not  have  passed  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  grand 


instruments  now.  in  use.  . 

In  coming  to  the  application  of  these  principles,  we  here  for  the 
first  time  make  an  assumption.  Ilerscliel  at  this  point, adopted  a 
sort  of  statistical  reasoning,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  stars, 
not  in  units,  or  even  tens,  but  in  thousands  and  millions.  No  one 
will  suppose  for  a  moment  that,  the  stars  are  all  the  same  size  r  in 
fact,  we  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
actual  sizes  of  some  of  the  stars  ;  but  when  we  deal  with  the  stars 
in  their  thousands,  we  may  assume  some  principles  which  are,  at 
all  events,  intelligible.  We  must,  however,  apprise  the  reader  that 
these  results  are  to  be  received  with  caution.  They  have  not  been 
demonstrated  by  observation,  they  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  cal¬ 
culation.  They  are  plausible,  but  nothing  more. 

In  the  absence  of  all  information  lo  the  contrary,  Hersehel 
thought  it  would  he  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  average  sizes  of 
the  stars  distributed  far  and  wide  through  space  were  the  same  as 
the  average  sizes  of  the  stars  with  which  we  are  familiar.  He 
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saw  dearly  that  those  stars  which  are  brightest  would  seem  the 
faintest  of  all  stars  if  they  were  moved  1,000  times  as  far,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  faint  stars  which  we  do  see 
are  intrinsically  smaller  than  the  bright  ones  around  us.  All  would 
be  explained  perfectly  if  we  suppose  that  the  average  size  of  the 
stars  in  different  regions  of  space  is  the  same,  and  if  we  made  the 
further  supposition  that  the  faintest  stars  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
about  1,000  times  as  far  off  as  the  brightest. 

Such  was  the  principle  of  Herschel’s  method  of  probing  the 
heavens ;  but  it  was  incomplete.  He  saw  that  the  relative  distances 
of  the  faint  stars  and  the  bright  stars  must  be  as  we  have  described, 
but  what  was  the  absolute  value  of  those  distances  ?  This  was  the 
problem  which  baffled  Herschel  all  his  life.  He  never  succeeded  in 
finding  the  actual  distance  of  one  of  the  stars  from  the  earth.  He 
tried  it  in  the  early  part  of  his  career ;  it  was,  in  fact,  while  he 
was  so  engaged  that  he  discovered  Uranus.  He  tried  it  sub¬ 
sequently  in  a  different  manner,  and  again  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  immediate  object,  though  the  observations  led  to  the  splendid 
discovery  of  the  binary  stars.  The  problem  has  been  solved  since 
Herschel’s  time,  and  we  have  been  able  to  understand  why  he  was 
frustrated.  The  distances  are  so  great  that  the  observations  required 
are  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  Hersehel’s  great  instruments,  though  of 
vast  space-penetrating  power,  were  wanting  in  the  nice  refinements 
of  measurement  necessary  for  this  purpose.  But  now  that  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  some  of  the  stars  have  been  ascertained,  we  can  make  use 
of  Herschel’s  reasoning  to  determine  the  distances  of  the  others 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility. 

No  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  absolute  distances  of 
the  stars  was  successful  until  many  years  after  Hersehel’s  labours 
were  closed.  Fresh  generations  of  astronomers,  armed  with  fresh 
appliances,  have  for  many  years  pursued  the  object  with  un¬ 
remitting  diligence,  but  for  a  long  time  the  effort  seemed  hope¬ 
less.  The  distances  of  the  stars  were  so  great  that  they 
could  not  be  ascertained  until  the  utmost  refinements  of  mecha¬ 
nical  skill  and  the  most  elaborate  methods  of  mathematical 
calculation  were  brought  to  converge  on  the  difficulty.  At  last 
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it  w:i-  found  ili.-it  Hit:  problem  was  beginning  to  yield,  A  few 
'-lars  li-i  \ .>  been  induced  to  di-i  lose  the  secret  of  their  distance, 
\V„  ,,,,,  ;,],v  (,.  p.;Vc  some  answer  to  the  question — How  far  are 
iho  .,t ars v  ih<,n:r’i  it  must  lv  confessed  that  onr  reply  up  to  the 
pnsuil  moment  is  both  hesHalini;’  and  imperfect.  Even  the  little 
knowledge  v  liieh  has  been  gained,  possesses  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  As  off  on  happens  in  similar  eases,  the  diseovery  of 
i he  .Ibtanco  a  <-kir  was  made  independently  about  the  same 
time  by.  two  or  three  astronomers.  The  name  of  Bessel  stands 
out  conspicuously  in  this  memorable  chapter  of  astronomy.  Bessel 
proved  (1840)  that  the  distance  of  the  star  known  as  61  Cygui 
was  a  measurable  quantity.  His  demonstration  possessed  such 
unanswerable  logic  that  universal  assent  eould  not  be  withheld. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  classical  labours  of  Bessel,  we  have 
Struve's  measurement  of  the  distance  of  Vega,  and  Henderson’s 
determination  of  the  distance  of  the  southern  star  a  Centauri.  Great 
interest  was  excited  in  the  astronomical  world  by  these  discoveries, 
and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  awarded  its  gold  medal  to 
Bessel.  It  appropriately  devolved  on.  Sir  John  Hersehel  to  deliver 
the  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  medal :  that 
address  is  a.  most  eloquent,  tribute  to-  the  labours  of  the  three, 
astronomers.  We  cannot  resist,  quoting,  the  few -lines -in-  which  Sir 
John  said  : — 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, — I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  and  myself  that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  great  and 
hitherto  impassable  barrier  to  our  excursion  into  the  sidereal 
universe,  that  barrier  against  which  we  have  chafed  so  long  and  so 
vainly — mstuantes  mi  gusto  IbaUo  uivndi — almost  simultaneously 
overleaped  at  three  different,  points.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  triumph  which  practical  astronomy  has  ever  witnessed. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak  so  strongly ;  perhaps  I  should  hold 
some  reserve  in  favour  of  the  bare  possibility  that  it  may  be  all 
an  illusion,  and  that  future  researches,  as  they  have  repeatedly 
before,  so  may  now  fail  to  substantiate  this  noble  result.  But  I 
confess  myself  unequal  to  such  prudence  under  such  excitement. 
Let  us  rather  accept  the  joyful  omens  of  the  time,  and  trust  that. 
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&s  the  barrier  has  begun  to  yield,  it  will  speedily  be  effectually 
prostrated.” 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  convenient  to  explain 
briefly  how  it  is  possible  for  the  distance  of  a  star  to  be  measured. 
The  problem  has  to  be  approached  in  a  very  different  manner  to 
that  of  the  sun’s  distance,  which  we  have  already  discussed  in 
these  pages.  The  observations  for  the  determination  of  stellar 
parallax  are  founded  on  the  familiar  truth  that  the  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun.  We  may  for  our  present  purpose  assume  that 


Fig.  79. — The  Parallactic  Ellipse. 


the  earth  revolves  in  a  circular  path.  The  centre  of  that  path  is 
at  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  the  radius  of  the  path  is  92,700,000 
miles.  Owing  to  our  position  on  the  earth,  we  observe  the  stars 
from  a  point  of  view  which  is  constantly  changing.  In  summer 
the  earth  is  185,400,000  miles  distant  from  the  position  which 
it  had  in  winter.  It  follows  that  the  apparent  positions  of 
the  stars,  as  projected  on  the  background  of  the  sky,  must  present 
corresponding  changes.  We  do  not  now  mean  that  the  actual 
positions  of  the  stars  are  really  displaced.  The  changes  are  only 
apparent,  and  while  oblivious  of  our  own  motion,  which  produces 
the  displacements,  we  attribute  the  changes  to  the  stars. 

On  the  diagram  in  Fig.  79  is  an  ellipse  with  certain  months 
— viz.,  January,  April,  July,  October — marked  upon  its  circum- 
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ffi'iTif-e.  This  ellipse  limy  he  regarded  as  a  miniature  picture  of 
(lie  emilA  ,,rhit  around  the  miu.  I»  January  the  earth  is  at  the  1 
.pot  so  imntrd;  in  April  it  has  moved  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
-journey ;  and  so  on  round  the  whole  cir.de,  returning  to  its  original 
position 'in  the  course  of  one  year.  When  we  look  from  the  position 
of  the  earth  in  January,  we  see  the  star  A  projected  against  the 
point  of  the  sbv  marked  1.  Three  months  later,  the  observer 
with  his  telescope  is  carried  round  to  April ;  but  he  now  sees  the 
star  projected  to  the  position  marked  2.  Tims,  as  the  observer 
moves  around  the  whole  orbit  in  the  animal  revolution  of  the 
earth,  so  the  star  appears  to  move  round  in  an  ellipse  on  the 
background  of  the  sky.  In  the  technical  language  of  astronomers, 
we  speak  of  this  as  the  parallactic  ellipse,  and  it  is  by  measuring 
the  major  axis  of  this  ellipse  that  we  determine  the  distance  of  the 
star  from  the  sun. 

The  fio-ure  shows  another  star,  .B,  more  distant  from  the  earth 
and  the  solar  system  generally  than  the  star  previously  considered. 
This  star  also  describes  an  elliptic  path.  We  cannot,  however, 
fail  to  notice  that  the  parallactic  ellipse  belonging  to  B  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  A.  The  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  ellipses 
arises  from  the  different  distances  of  the  stars  from  the  earth. 
The  nearer  the  star  is  to  the  earth  the  greater  is  the  ellipse,  so 
that  the  nearest  star  in  the  heavens  will  describe  the  largest 
ellipse,  while  the  most  distant  star  will  describe  the  smallest 
ellipse.  We  thus  see  that  the  distance  of  the  star  is  inversely  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  size  of  the  ellipse,  and  if  we  measure  the  angular 
value  of  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  then,  hv  a  manipulation  which 
every  mathematician  understands,  the  distance  of  the  star  can  be 
expressed  as  a-  multiple  of  a  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Assuming 
that  radius. to  he  92,700,000  miles,  the  distance  of  the  star  is 
obtained  by  simple  arithmetic.  The  difficulty  in  the  process 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  these  ellipse,  are  so  small  that  our  micro¬ 
meters  often  fad  to  detect  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  Great 
Bear.  Each  of  the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear  describes  an  ellipse  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  an  exaggeration 
to  suppose  that  the  actual  shape  and  position  of  the  Great  Bear  is 
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appreciably  distorted  by  parallax.  Indeed,  the  dimensions  of  the 
ellipses  have  an  almost  immeasurably  small  ratio  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  constellation. 

How  shall  we  adequately  describe  the  extreme  minuteness  of 
the  parallactic  ellipses  in  the  case  of  even  the  nearest  stars  ?  In  the 
technical  language  of  astronomers,  we  may  state  that  the  longest 
diameter  of  the  ellipse  can  never  subtend  an  angle  of  more  than 
two  seconds.  In  a  somewhat  more  popular  manner,  we  would 
say  that  one  thousand  times  the  major  axis  of  the  very  largest 
parallactic  ellipse  would  not  greatly  exceed  the  diameter  of  the 
full  moon.  For  a  still  more  simple  illustration,  let  us  endeavour 
to  think  of  a  penny-piece  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  If 
looked  at  edgeways  it  will  be,  linear,  if  tilted  a  little  it  would  be 
elliptic ;  but  the  ellipse  would,  even  at  that  distance,  be  greater 
than  the  greatest  parallactic  ellipse  of  any  star  in  the  sky.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  sphere  described  around  an  observer  with  a  radius  of  two 
miles.  If  a  penny-piece  were  placed  on  this  sphere,  in  front  of 
each  of  the  stars,  every  parallactic  ellipse  would  be  totally 
concealed. 

The  star  in  the  Swan  known  as  61  Cygni  is  not  remark¬ 
able  either  for  its  size  or  for  its  brightness.  It  is  barely  visible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  and  there  are  some  thousands  of  stars  which 
are  apparently  larger  and  brighter.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
interesting  example  of  that  remarkable  class  of  objects  known  as 
double  stars.  It  consists  of  two  nearly  equal  stars  close  together, 
and  evidently  connected  by  a  bond  of  mutual  attraction.  The 
attention  of  astronomers  is  also  specially  directed  towards  the  star 
by  its  large  proper  motion.  In  virtue  of  that  proper  motion,  the 
two  components  are  carried  together  over  the  sky  at  the  rate  of 
five  seconds  annually.  A  proper  motion  of  this  magnitude  is 
extremely  rare,  yet  we  do  not  say  it  is  unparalleled,  for  there  are 
some  few  stars  which  have  a  proper  motiou  even  more  rapid ; 
but  the  remarkable  duplex  character  of  61  Cygni,  combined  with 
the  large  proper  motion,  render  it  an  unique  object,  at  all  events, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

When  Bessel  proposed  to  undertake  the  great  research  with 
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1!  1m-  for  ever  connected,  he  determined  to  devote 
;,e  wars  ti  t he  continuous  observations  of  one 
,v  ..f  ne-r-ui'iiig  carefully  its  parallactic  ellipse. 
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t,.  ail  imp  .t-t  nit  tu  choose  a  star  which  should 
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Fig.  80. — 61  Oygui  and  the  Comparison  Stars. . .  ..  , 

and  analogy  as  a  guide.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  exceptional 
features  of  61  Oygni  afforded  the  necessary  presumption,  and  he 
determined -to  apply  the  process  of  observation  to  this  star.  He 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  three  years  to  the  work,  and  succeeded 
in  discovering  its  distance  from  the  earth. 

Since  the  date  of  Sir  John  HerschePs  address,  61  Cygni  has 
received  the  devoted  and  scarcely  remitted  attention  otv astronomers. 
In  fact,  we  might  say  that  each  succeeding  generation  undertakes 
a  new  discussion  of  the  distance  of  this  star,  with  the  view  of  con¬ 
firming-  oi-  of  criticising  the  original  discovery  of  Bessel.  The 
diagram  here  given  (l-'ig.  SO)  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  recent 
history  of  61  Cygni. 
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When  Bessel  engaged  in  his  labours,  the  pair  of  stars  form¬ 
ing  the  double  were  at  the  point  indicated  on  the  diagram 
by  the  date  1838.  The  next  epoch  occurred  fifteen  years  later, 
when  the  younger  Struve  undertook  his  researches,  and  the  pair 
of  stars  had  by  that  time  moved  to  the  position  marked  1853. 
Finally,  when  the  same  object  was  more  recently  observed  at 
Dunsink  Observatory,  the  pair  had  made  still  another  advance  to 
the  position  indicated  by  the  date  1878.  Thus,  in  forty  years  this 
double  star  had  moved  over  an  arc  of  the  heavens  upwards 
of  three  minutes  iu  length.  The  actual  path  is,  indeed,  more 
complicated  than  a  simple  rectilinear  movement.  The  two  stars 
which  form  the  double  have  a  certain  relative  velocity,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  mutual  attraction.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
necessary  to  take  this  into  account,  as  the  displacement  thus 
arising  in  the  lapse  of  a  single  year  is  far  too  minute  to  produce 
any  ip^nveniont  effect  on  the  parallactic  ellipse. 

There  is  an  ever  present  enemy  with  which  the  parallax  seeker 
has  to  contend.  That  enemy  is  the  atmosphere,  which,  even  when 
free  from  clouds  and  fogs,  is  a  source  of  uncertainty  and  of  error. 
On  the  clearest  and  finest  night,  in  the  most  superb  climate,  the 
refraction  of  the  atmosphere  distorts  each  star  from  its  true  place. 
The  direction  in  which  the  telescope  must  be  pointed  to  see  the 
star  is  not  the  true  direction;  it  is  not  the  direction  in  which  the 
telescope  would  be  pointed  Avere  the  atmosphere  absent.  The 
grosser  part  of  this  distortion  is,  no  doubt,  amenable  to  calcu¬ 
lation  ;  it  can  be  allowed  for,  and  the  true  place  of  the  star  can 
be  approximately  ascertained.  The  amount  of  refraction  under 
specified  circumstances,  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  object  above 
the  horizon,  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  admits  of  being  calculated  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  for 
many  purposes  in  astronomy ;  but  the  calculated  result  is  still  only 
an  approximation  to  the  truth.  There  are  minute  irregularities  in 
the  refraction  which  render  its  amount  so  variable  that  we  cannot 
entirely  eliminate  its  effects,  and  the  corrected  places  of  the  stars 
may,  from  this  cause  alone,  be  occasionally  erroneous  to  the  extent 
of  a  second,  or  even  more.  For  the  present  purpose  errors  of  this 
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mag'nilndo  are  filial.  ’The  paradlsicUr  ollijwe  which  we  want  tt 
measure  is,  perhaps,  itsclF  not  a  second  in  diameter.  If,  therefore, 
uuv  observations  arc.  wrong  bv  a  large  fraction  of  a/Bc^ond,  the 
errors  wen  id  hear  such  a  large  proportion  to  the  total  quantity  that 
success  would  ho  hopeless.  .  ■ .  ■ 

There  is,  however,  one  way,  and  probably  only  one  way,  of 
evading  the  difficulty.  J<  is  founded  on  the  fact  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  the  two  stars  shown  in  Fig.  70.  A 
star  which  is  very  distant  lias  a  small  parallactic  ellipse;  a  star 
which  is  near  has  a  comparatively  large  ellipse.  If,  therefore,  two 
stars  can  be  seen  in  the  same  field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  and  if 
one  is  much  more  remote  than  the  other,  the  sizes  of  the  parallactic 
ellipses  will  be  very  different,.  On  tin*  diagram,  Fig.  80,  four  shirs 
are  indicated  besides  61  Cygni ;  two  of  these  bear  the  name  of 
Bessel,  one  bears  the  name  of  Struve,  and  the  fourth  has  the  name  of 
Briiiinow.  These  stars  are  small  telescopic  objects  :  they  are  merely 
units  of  the  vast  host  with  which  the  whole  heavens  teem.  They 
are  much  inferior  in  brightness  t<>  61  Cygni;  they  have  not  its 
remarkable  duplicity,  they  have  not;  its  remarkable  proper  motion. 
They  are  more  remote  from  the  earth  than  61  Cygni,  which  we 
are  to  suppose  standing1  out  boldly  in  the  foreground,  while  the 
others  are  the  distant  objects  in  the  picture.  The  parallactic  ellipse 
described  by  61  Cygni  is  therefore  larger  than  that  described 
by  these  other  stars.  Bessel  proposed  to  measure  the  apparent 
angular  distance  from  61  Cygni  to  the  stars  marked  with  his 
name  at  every  available  opportunity.  This  distance  must  be 
constantly  changing  by  the  effect  of  parallax.  If  the  reader 
have  been  imbued,  with  geometrical  instinct,  he  will  understand 
how  from  these  measures  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  parallactic 
ellipse  can  be  certainly  ascertained. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  the  refraction  must  surely  derange  these 
measures  also.  No  doubt;  each  of  the  stars  is  greatly  displaced  by 
refraction,  but -fortunately,,  they  are  both  displaced  by  almost  the 
same  amount.  The  distance  between  the  two  stars  is  thus  nearly 
the  same  as  it,  would1  be  if  refraction  were  entirely  absent,  and  the 
minute  outstanding  difference  can  be  accurately  allowed  for.  By 
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this  happy  contrivance  for  eliminating  the  effect  of  refraction,  the 
research  for  annual  parallax  is  brought  within  the  grasp  of  practical 
astronomy.  The  measures  of  the  angular  distance,  though  thus 
purged  from  refraction,  are,  however,  still  complicated  by  the  proper 
motion  of  61  Cygni.  The  movement  of  the  star  in  its  parallactic 
ellipse  becomes  amalgamated  with  the  rectilinear  movement  due  to 
proper  motion.  This  circumstance  will  not  embarrass  the  expe¬ 
rienced  computer.  He  is  able  to  disentangle  the  composite  move¬ 
ment,  and  determine  with  accuracy  the  elliptic  and  the  rectilinear 
components. 

Bessel  commenced  the  preparations  for  his  great  work  in  a 
somewhat  startling  manner.  He  ordered  the  opticians  to  cut  the 
object-glass  of  his  telescope  in  half.  One-half  was  rigidly  fixed  in 
the  tube  in  its  proper  position,  the  other  half  was  mounted  on 
a  slide,  so  that  its  movement  was  rectilinear,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  An  instrument  so  treated  constitutes 
a  heliometer.  When  directed  towards  a  star,  each  half  of  the 
object-glass  forms  a  distinct  image  of  the  star.  If  the  halves 
be  in  their  ordinary  position  the  two  images  of  the  star  are 
coincident,  and  the  telescope  performs  like  one  of  the  usual  type. 
As,  however,  the  movable  part  of  the  object-glass  changes  its 
position  the  two  images  separate,  and  the  distance  between  the 
images  is  equal  to  the  distance  through  which  the  half  object-glass 
has  been  moved.  The  movement  is  effected  by  a  screw  of  delicate 
workmanship,  so  that  the  distance  admits  of  being  determined  with 
accuracy. 

The  application  of  the  heliometer  to  the  present  problem  will 
be  easily  understood.  The  telescope  is  directed  to  61  Cygni, 
so  that  the  comparison  star  shall  be  also  in  the  field,  and  then 
as  the  two  halves  of  the  object-glass  separate  so  do  the  two 
images  of  the  comparison  star.  Gradually  the  screw  is  turned 
until  one  of  these  two  images  is  brought  exactly  to  the  central  point 
between  the  two  components  of  61  Cygni.  The  distance  through 
which  the  half  object-glass  has  been  displaced  is  then  to  be  read 
off,  and  it  will  represent  the  apparent  distance  from  the  centre  of 
61  Cygni  to  the  comparison  star.  For  three  years  Bessel  devoted 
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till.'  i  It'  {<■  tiller  njcii^nrc'mcnfs  ;  and  the  result  of  his  observations 

v:--.  ill-'  dw-own  and  tl . i'll -nn'iiii'iil  of  the  parallactic  ellipse.  ■ 

II-  was,  indeed.  hut.  a  small  object ;  it  only  looked  as  large  as 
:i  ]  i  i  r  -piece  six  or  -u-'ii  mill'-  off.  lint  as  he  found  the  same 
li j.  ,•  I  mm  of  tin*  luo  comparl-on  sfnr«  independently,  and 
!!>,  ho  jvi'l  (■  l-a-isii'il  every  relineinent,  which  consummate  skill  eould 
■  !i..'o  r,  I'lho.i’-s  clicked  the  glowing  language  of  Ifersehel 
which  has  boon  already  cited.  :  .  ; 

Fifteen  years  later  (1858)  the  celebrated  Russian  astronomer 
Otto  Struve,  undertook  the  labour  of  a  new  determination  of  the  ; 
distance  of  61  Cygni.  He  determined  to  vary  the  method  of  > 
observation  employed  by  Bessel  in  every  possible  detail.  .  Bessel  had  j 
measured  the  distance  of  the  central  point  between  the  components  i 
of  61  Cygni  from  his  comparison  stars.  Struve  chose  a  single  com-  y 
ponent  of  Cl  Cygni  and  a  comparison  star  marked  on  the  figure  by  j 
his  name,  which  is  different  from  either  of  those  used  by  .Bessel. 
Struve  also  rejected  the  divided  object-glass,  and  used  instead  the 
instrument  previously  described  in  this  work  and  known  as  the 
parallel  wire  micrometer.  With  this  he  measured  the  distance  and 
the  position  angle  of  the  comparison  star  from  the  upper  com-  j 
ponent  of  61  Cygni  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Struve's  labours  ; 
were  also  rewarded  with  success,  and  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
the  parallactic  ellipse  from  his  measurements  of  the  distance,  while  : 
lie  obtained  an  independent  determination  from  his  measures  of  the 
position  angle.  The  two  investigations  led  to  identical  results. 

Struve  and  Bessel  had  thus  each  shown  that  the  parallactic 
ellipse— -and  therefore  the  distance  of  61  Cygni — was  a  measurable 
quantity,  but  there  was  a  substantial  difference  between  their  : 
results.  Struve's  determination  ’indicated  that  61  Cygni  was  much 
nearer  to  ns  than  Bessel's  work  would  have  led  us  to  suppose,  o 
Bessel's  distance  is,  indeed,  half  as  much  again  as  Struve's.  Bessel  ;j 
concluded  that  the  distance  was  about,  sixty  billions  of  miles ;  Struve  i 
thought  it  could  not  be  more  than  forty  billions  of  miles.  There 
was  thus  a  discrepancy  between  the  two  astronomers  of  twenty  : 
billions  of  miles.  Is  a  discrepancy  ,  of  twenty  billions  of  miles 
so  very  serious  ?  No  doubt,  viewed  by  our  terrestrial  standards> 
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the  amount  is  enormous.  It  would  take  about  300,000  years 
even  to  count  twenty  billions.  But  the  discrepancy  is  not  so 
very  significant  when  it  has  occurred  in  these  colossal  magni¬ 
tudes,  the  stellar  distances.  We  do  not  know  the  parallax  of 
even  a  dozen  of  stars  well  enough  to  specify  their  distance 
accurately  to  a  distance  of  within  twenty  billions  of  miles.  A 
parallax-seeker  would  feel  contented  and  satisfied  with  his  work 
if  he  could  be  sure  that  his  error  was  well  within  this  limit. 

The  case  of  (51  Cygni  is,  however,  exceptional.  It  is  one  of  our 
nearest  neighbours  in  the  heavens.  We  can  never  find  its  distance 
accurately  to  one  or  two  billions  of  miles ;  but  still  we  have  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  an  uncertainty  amounting  to  twenty  billions  is  too 
large.  We  shall  presently  show  that  we  believe  Struve  was  right,  yet 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Bessel  was  wrong.  The  apparent 
paradox  can  be  easily  explained.  It  would  not  be  easily  explained 
if  Struve  had  used  the  same  comparison  star  as  Bessel  had  done ; 
but  Struve’s  comparison  star  was  different  from  either  of  Bessel’s, 
and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  whole  essence  of  the  process  consists  of  the  compari¬ 
son  of  the  small  ellipse  made  by  the  distant  star,  with  the  larger 
ellipse  made  by  the  nearer  star.  If  the  two  stars  were  at  the  same 
distance,  the  process  would  be  wholly  inapplicable.  In  such  a  case, 
no  matter  how  near  the  stars  were  to  the  earth,  no  parallax  could 
be  detected.  For  the  method  to  be  completely  successful,  the  com¬ 
parison  star  should  be  at  least  eight  times  as  far  as  the  principal 
star.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  quite  possible  to  reconcile  the 
measures  of  Bessel  with  those  of  Struve.  We  need  only  assume 
that  Bessel’s  comparison  stats  are  about  three  times  as  far  as 
61  Cygni,  while  Struve’s  comparison  star  is  at  least  eight  or  ten 
times  as  far.  We  may  add  that,  as  the  comparison  stars  used  by 
Bessel  are  brighter  than  that  of  Struve,  there  really  is  a  presumption 
that  the  latter  is  the  most  distant  of  the  three. 

We  have  here  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  method  of  de¬ 
termining  parallax.  Even  if  all  the  observations  and  the  reductions 
of  a  parallax  series  were  mathematically  correct,  we  could  not  with  - 
strict  propriety  describe  the  final  result  as  the  parallax  of  one  star. 
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It  is  only  tlve  different  «  between  the  parallax  of  the  star  and  that 
of  tile  comparison  star.  Wo  can  therefore  only  assert  that  the 
parallax  sought  cannot  bo  less  than  the  quantity  determined. 
Viewed  in  tin's  manner,  the  discrepancy  between  Struve  and  Bessel 
entirely  vanishes.  Bc"-sol  asserted '  that  the  distance  of  .61  Cygni 
could  not  be  -more  than  sixty  billions  of  miles.  Struve  did  not 
contradict  this — nay,  he  certainly  confirmed  it— when  he  showed 
that  the  distance  could  not  be  more  than  forty- billions. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Struve  made  his 
observations.  Those  observations  have  not  been  challenged ;  they 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  confirmed  by  other  investigations.  In  a 
critical  review  of  the  whole  subject  several  years. ago,  Auwers  had 
shown  that  Struve's  determination  is  more  worthy  of  confidence  than 
is  that  of  any  other  astronomer.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  authori¬ 
tative  dictum,  the  question  has  been  recently  opened  afresh.  Dr.  : 
Brian  now,  the  recent  Astronomer- Royal  of  Ireland,  had  successfully 
measured  the  parallax  of  several  stars.;  the  instrument  lie  used  being 
the  South  Equatorial  at  Dunsink  of  twelve  inches  aperture,  which 
we  have  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  He  commenced  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  parallax  of  61  Cvgni  which  were  continued  and 
completed  hy  his  successor.  Briinnow  chose  a  fourth  comparison 
star  (marked  on  the  diagram),  different  from  any  of  those  which 
had  been  used  hy  the  earlier  observers.  The  method  of  observing 
which  Briinnow  employed  was  quite  different  to  that  of  Struve, 
though  the  filar  micrometer  was  used  in  both  cases.  Briinnow 
sought  to  determine  the  parallactic  ellipse  by  measuring  the 
difference  in  declination  between  61  Cygni  and  the  comparison 
star.  In  the  course  of  a  year  it  is- found  that  the  difference  in 
declination  undergoes  a  periodic  change,  and  from  that  change  the 
parallactic  ellipse  can  he  computed.  In  the  first  series  of  obser¬ 
vations  we  measured  the  difference  of  declination  between  the 
preceding  star  of  61  Cygni  and  the  comparison  star;  in  the  second 
series  we  took  the  other  component  of  61  Cygni  and  the  same 
comparison  star.  We  had  thus  two  completely  independent 
determinations  of  the  parallax  resulting  from  two  years'  work; 
The  first  of  these  makes  the  distance  forty  billions  of  miles,  and 
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the  second  makes  it  almost  exactly  the  same.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  work  supports  Struve’s  determination  in  correction 
of  Bessel’s,  and  therefore  we  may  perhaps  sum  up  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  question  by  saying  that  the  distance 
of  61  Cygni  is  much  nearer  to  the  forty  billions  of  miles  which 
Struve  found,  than  to  the  sixty  billions  which  Bessel  found.* 


It  is  desirable  to  give  the  reader  the  means  of  forming  his 
own  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  evidence  which  is  available 
in  such  researches.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  81  here  shown  has 
been  constructed  with  this  object.  It  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  second  series  of  observations  of  difference  of  declination 
which  we  have  made  at  Dunsink.  Each  of  the  dots  repre¬ 
sents  one  night’s  observations.  The  height  of  the  dot  is  the 
observed  difference  of  declination  between  61  (B)  Cygni  and 

*  The  distance  of  61  Cygni  has  again  beon  recently  investigated  by  Prof.  Asaph 
Hall,  of  Washington,  who  has  obtained  a  rosult  practically  coincident  with  that 
found  at  DunBink. 
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the  comparison  star.  The  distance  along  the  horizontal  line — 
or  the  abscissa,  •  as  a  mathematician  would  call  it — represents 
the  date.  These  observations  are  grouped  more  or  less  regularly 
iu  the  vicinity  of  a  'certain,  curve.  That  curve  expresses  where 
the  observations  should  have  been,  had  they  been  absolutely 
perfect.  The  distances  between  the  dots  and  the  curve  may  be 
regarded  as  the  errors  which  have  been  committed  in  making  the 
observations. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  in  many  cases  these  errors 
appear  to  have  attained  very  undesirable  dimensions.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hasten  to  say  that  it  was  precisely  for  the  .  purpose 
of  setting  forth  these  errors  that  this  diagram  has 'been  shown; 
we  have  to  exhibit  the  weakness  of  the  case  no  less  than 
its  strength.  The  errors  of  the  observations  are  not,  however, 
intrinsically  so  great  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  To 
perceive  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  interpret  the  scale  on  which 
this  diagram  has  been  drawn,  by  comparison  with  familiar  stan¬ 
dards.  The  distance  from  the  very  top  of  the  curve  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  denotes  an  angle  of  only  four-tenths  of  a  second.  This 
is!  about  the  apparent  diameter  of  a.  penny-piece  at  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  !  We  can  now  appraise  the  true  magnitude  of  the  errors 
which  have  been  made.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  one  of  the  dots  is 
distant  from  the  curve  by  much  more  than  half  of  the  height  of 
the  curve.  It  thus  appears  that  the  greatest  error  in  the  whole 
series  of  observations  amounts  to  but  two  or  three  tenths  of  a 
second.  This  is  equivalent  to  our  having  pointed  the  telescope  to 
the  upper  edge  of  a  penny-piece  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off,  instead 
of  to  the  lower  edge.  This  is  not  a  great  blunder.  A  rifle  team 
whose  errors  in  pointing  were  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  great, 
might  still  easily  win  every  prize  at  Wimbledon.  The  parallactic, 
ellipse  is,  however,  so  small,  that  the  errors,  minote  as  they  arc, 
bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  total 'quantity  under  consideration. 
This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  weakness  of  parallax  observations, 
but  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  results  are  seemingly 
entitled  to  confidence.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  such  work 
that  by  increasing  the  number  of  observations  'the  errors  tend 
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to  aounteraot  each  other.  To  ensure  the  neutralization  of  errors, 
the  star  is  observed  on  as  many  nights  as  possible,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  observations  are  usually  secured  on  each 
night.  As  the  number  of  observations  is  increased,  so  does  the 
error  of  the  final  result  diminish. 

The  observations  being  all  completed,  the  astronomer  finds 
before  him  a  vast  mass  of,  perhaps,  fifteen  thousand  figures.  The 
parallax,  of  which  he  is  in  search,  can  be  sufficiently  expressed  by 
two  digits — indeed,  almost  by  a  single  one.  With  the  collection  of 
these  observations  the  functions  of  the  observer  are  at  an  end.  It 
now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  mathematician  to  elaborate  from  this 
mass  of  detail  the  one  or  two  figures  which  embody  the  final  result. 
He  is  not  only  able  to  elicit  the  most  probable  value  of  the 
parallax,  but  he  can  appraise  the  value  of  his  result,  and  express 
numerically  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  it  is  entitled;  in 
mathematical  language,  he  determines  the  probable  error  of  the 
parallax,  as  well  as  its  most  probable  value. 

We  have  entered  into  the  history  of  61  Cygni  with  some  detail, 
because  it  is  the  star  whose  distance  has  been  most  studied.  We 
do  not  say  that  61  Cygni  is  the  nearest  of  all  the  stars ;  it  would, 
indeed,  be  very  rash  to  assert  that  any  particular  star  was  the 
nearest  of  all  the  countless  millions  in  the  heavenly  host.  We 
certainly  know  one  star  which  seems  nearer  than  61  Cygni ;  it  lies 
in  one  of  the  southern  constellations,  and  its  name  is  a  Centauri. 
This  star  is,  indeed,  of  memorable  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
subject.  Its  parallax  tvas  first  determined  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Henderson;  subsequent  researches  have  confirmed  his 
observations,  and  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Mr.  Gill  have 
proved  that  the  parallax  of  this  star  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
second,  so  that  it  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  distance  of  61  Cygni. 
By  what  sagacious  intuition  was  Henderson  guided  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  near  star  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  Bessel  to 
one  in  the  northern? 

61  Cygni  arrested  our  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  had  the  large  proper  motion  of  five  seconds 
annually.  We  have  also  ascertained  that  the  annual  parallax  is 
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about  half  a  second.  The  combination  of  these  two  statements 
leads  to  a  result  of  considerable  interest.  It  teaches  us  that 
61  Cygni  must  each  year  traverse  a  distance  of  not  less  than  ten: 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Translating  this  into 
ordinary  figures,  we  learn  that  this  star  must  travel  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  million  miles  per  annum.  It  must  move  between  two 
and  three  million  miles  each  day,  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  maintaining  the  prodigious  velocity  of  thirty  miles  per  second. 
There  seems  to  he  no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  The  facts 
which  we  have  described,  and  which'  are  now  sufficiently  well 
established,  are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  velocity 
of  61  Cygni  is  less  than  thirty  miles  per  second ;  the  velocity  may 
be  greater,  but  less  it  cannot  be. 

Tor  forty  years,  for  one  hundred  years,  we  know  that  61  Cygni 
has  been  moving  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same  velocity. 
Prior  to  the  existence  of  the  telescope  we  have  no  observation  to 
guide  us ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  the 
earlier  history  of  this  star,  yet  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
61  Cygni  has  been  moving  from  remote  antiquity  with  a  velocity 
comparable  with  that  it  has  at  present.  If  disturbing  influences 
were  entirely  absent,  there  could  he  no  trace  of  doubt  about  the 
matter.  Some  disturbing  influence,  however,  there  must  be;  the 
only  question  is  whether  that  disturbing  influence  is  sufficient 
to  seriously  modify  the  assumption  we  have  made.  A  powerful 
disturbing  influence  might  greatly  alter  the  velocity  of  the  star; 
it  might  deflect  the  star  from  its  rectilinear  course ;  it  might  even 
force  the  star  to  move  around  a  closed  orbit.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  that  any  disturbing  influence  of  this  magnitude  need 
be  contemplated,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable-  doubt  that  61 
Cygni  moves  at  present  in  a  path  very  nearly  straight,  and  with 
a  velocity  very  nearly,  uni  form.  .  . 

As  the  distance  of  61  Cygni  from  the  sun  is  forty  billions  of 
miles,  and  as  its  velocity  is  thirty  miles  a  second,  it  is  easy  to 
find  how'  long  the  star  would  take  to  accomplish  a  journey 
equal  to  its  distance  from  the  sun.  The  time  required  will  be 
about  40,000  years.  In  the  last  400,000  years,  61  Cygni  will  leave 
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moved  over  a  distance  ten  times  as  great  as  its  present  distance 
from  the  sun,  whatever  he  the  direction  of  motion.  This  star 
must  therefore  have  been  about  ten  times  as  far  from  the  earth 
400,000  years  ago  as  it  is  at  present.  Though  this  epoch  is  in¬ 
credibly  more  remote  than  any  historical  record,  it  is  perhaps  not 
incomparable  with  the  duration  of  the  human  race ;  while  compared 
with  the  vast  lapse  of  geological  time,  such  periods  seem  trivial  and 
insignificant.  Geologists  have  long  ago  repudiated  mere  thousands 
of  years ;  they  now  claim  millions,  and  many  millions  of  years, 
for  the  performance  of  geological  phenomena.  If  the  earth  has 
existed  for  the  millions  of  years  which  geologists  assert,  it  becomes 
reasonable  for  astronomers  to  speculate  on  the  phenomena  which 
have  transpired  in  the  heavens  in  the  lapse  of  similar  ages.  By 
the  aid  of  our  knowledge  of  star  distances,  combined  with  an 
assumed  velocity  of  thirty  miles  per  second,  we  can  make  the 
attempt  to  peer  back  into  the  remote  past,  and  show  how  great 
are  the  changes  which  our  universe  seems  to  have  undergone. 

In  a  million  years  61  Cygni  will,  apparently,  have  moved  through 
a  distance  which  is  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  its  present 
distance  from  the  sun.  Whatever  be  the  direction  in  which  61 
Cygni  is  moving — whether  it  be  towards  the  earth  or  from  the 
earth,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  it  must  have  been  about  twenty- 
five  times  as  far  off  a  million  years  ago  as  it  is  at  present;  but 
even  at  its  present  distance  61  Cygni  is  a  small  star;  were  it  ten 
times  as  far  it  could  only  be  seen  with  a  good  telescope  ;  were  it 
twenty-five  times  as  far  it  could  barely  be  a  visible  point  in  our 
greatest  telescopes. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  61  Cygni  may 
be  applied  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  to  other  stars. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  stars  with 
which  the  heavens  are  strewn  are  apparently  in  slow  motion. 
But  this  motion  though  apparently  slow  may  really  be  very  rapid. 
When  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  looking  at  a  steamer  on  the 
distant  horizon,  we  can  hardly  notice  that  the  steamer  is  moving. 
It  is  true  that  by  looking  again  in  a  few  minutes  we  can  detect 
a  change  in  the  place;  but  the  motion  of  the  steamer  seems  slow. 
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Yet  if  we  were  near  the  steamer  we  would  find  that  it  was  rushing 
along. at  the  rate  of  many  miles  an  hour.  It  is  the  distance  which 
causes  the  illusion.  So  it  is  with  the  stars:  they  seem  to, move 
slowly  because  they  are  very  distant,  but  were  we  near  them,  we 
could  see  that  iu  the  ma  jority  of  cases  their  motions  are  enormously 
rapid,  and  probably  a  thousand  times  as  fast  as  the  swiftest  steamer 
that  ever  ploughed  the  ocean. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  permanence  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  and 
the  fixity  of  the  constellations  in  their  relative  positions,  are  only 
ephemeral.  When  we  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  such  vast  periods 
of  time  as  the  researches  of  geology  disclose,  the  durability  of  the 
constellations  vanishes  !  In  the  lapse  of  those  stupendous  ages  stars 
and  constellations  gradually  dissolve  from  view,  to  be  replaced  by 
others  of  no  greater  permanence. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  quantities 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  when  we  are  discussing  the  proper 
motion  of  the  stars,  let  us  study .  the  effects  of  proper  motion  on 
the  principal  stars  of  the  Great  Bear.  Night  after  night  we  see 
these  stars  in  the  same  relative  positions,  and  the  general  out* 
line  of  the  constellation  has  remained  unaltered  for  centuries. 
Homer  spoke  of  it  thousands  of  years  ago  as  the  bear  which  feared 
to  dip  into  the  sea,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  in  these  latitudes 
this  constellation  never  sets. 

•  But  it  is  very  interesting  to  inquire  whether  some  changes  may 
not  have  occurred  in  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  since  the  earliest 
times.  Fortunately,  we  have  the  means  of  answering  the  question 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  Nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago  Ptolemy  constructed  a  catalogue,  in  which  he  recorded  the 
position  of  a  large  number  of  fixed  stars.  Ptolemy  had  no  tele¬ 
scope,  hut  he  had  constructed  certaiu  instruments  for  .measuring 
the  positions  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  No  doubt  we  should 
now  consider  these  contrivances  excessively  rude  and  inadequate, 
and  vastly  inferior  to  those  used  every  day  by  modern  astronomers. 
.Yet  the  antiquity  of  Ptolemy’s  observations  confers  on  them  a 
positive  value,  which  more  than  compensates  for  their  inaccuracy. 
Among  the  stars  which  Ptolemy  observed  were  those  of  the  Great 
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Bear ;  and  from  his  observations  we  are  able  to  construct  the  map 
of  the  Great  Bear  as  it  appeared  to  him,  and  compare  it  with 
the  present  appearance  of  the  same  constellation.  The  comparison 
shows  that  the  shape  of  the  Great  Bear  has  not  changed  much  for 
the  last  2,000  years.  There  is,  however,  some  difference  between 
the  past  and  present  places  of  the  stars.  A  part  of  the  differences 
can  be  explained  by  the  inevitable  errors  of  the  crude  methods  of 
measuring  used  by  Ptolemy ;  but  making  every  allowance  for  these 
errors,  there  can  still  be  no  doubt  that  the  positions  of  the  stars 
have  perceptibly  changed  in  2,000  years. 

I'Ve  next  proceed  to  the  history  of  a  very  remarkable  star, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  parallax  research  and  of  much 
ingenious  speculation.  The  star  will  be  found  in  the  Great  Bear, 
but  is  only  of  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  magnitude,  and  therefore 
invisible  to  the  unaided  eye.  It  is  one  of  that  myriad  host  of  stars 
still  remaining  unchristened,  so  that  astronomers  refer  to  it  either 
by  its  place  on  the  heavens,  or  by  citing  Groombridge’s  well  known 
star  catalogue,  in  which  the  star  is  Xo.  1,830.  Yet,  though  small 
and  inconspicuous,  this  object  is  in  one  respect  the  most  remarkable 
star  known  among  the  thousands  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  ’  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  exceptionally  large  amount  of  its  proper 
motion.  In  virtue  of  this  proper  motion,  Groombridge  1,830  moves 
over  no  less  than  seven  seconds  of  arc  per  annum.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  our  telescopes  only  give  us  that  component  of  the 
proper  motion  which  is  projected  on  the  surface  of  the  heavens. 
The  resultant  proper  motion  must  of  course  be  generally  greater 
than  this  single  component.  By  Mr.  Huggins’  spectroscopic 
method,  to  be  described  in  a  future  chapter,  it  might  be  possible  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  the  star  along  the  line  of  sight.  If  this 
could  be  ascertained,  then  by  the  composition  of  velocities  we 
could  determine  the  numerical  value  of  the  true  proper  motion.  In 
the  absence  of  such  measures,  we  can  only  assert  that  the  proper 
motion  of  this  star  may  be  greater,  but  cannot  be  less,  than  seven 
seconds  per  annum.  We  have  calculated  the  most  probable  value 
of  the  proper  motion  from  the  theory  of  probabilities,  and  have 
found  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  exceed  nine  seconds  per  annum  as 
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to  fall  short  thereof;  we  shall,  however,  only  assume  the  velocity 
to  he  seven  seconds,  as  that  will  be.  amply  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

We  first  translate  the  conception  of  the  proper  motion  into 
other  forms  in  which  it  may  he  more  readily  intelligible.  Imagine 
a  star  placed  at  the  Pole,  and  moving  with  the  velocity  of  seven 
seconds  per  annum  across  the  heavens  to  the  Belt  of  Orion.  This 
is  a  distance  of  nearly  ninety  degrees,  and  the  entire  journey  would 
occupy  about  forty-six  thousand  years.  Even  in  a  few  months  the 
movement  would  he  large  enough  to  be  readily  detected  by  tele¬ 
scopic  observation,  while  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
this  star  would  traverse  a  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  heavens 
equal  to  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  full  moon. 

When  we  speak  of  a  large  proper  motion,  it  is  to  be- understood 
that  we  refer  for  comparison  to  the  ordinary  proper  motions  of 
ordinary  stars.  Compared  with  the  proper  motions  of  objects 
belonging  to  the  solar  system,  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are 
extremely  small.  The  slowest  and  most  remote  planet,  Neptune, 
moves  over  eight  hundred  times  as  much  arc  per  annum  as 
the  most  rapidly  moving  star.  We  must  be  prepared  to  find  that 
although  Groombridge  1,830  only  changes  its  place  at  the  rate  of 
seven  seconds  annually,  yet,  that  as  its  distance  is  enormously  great, 
the  intrinsic  velocity  of  the  star  may  attain  portentous  dimensions. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  distance  of 
Groombridge  1,830.  Astronomers  were  specially  attracted  to  the 
research  by  the  exceptional  proper  motion,  which  seemed  to  suggest 
that  a  measurable  distance  might  be  expected.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  this  anticipation  has  not  been  realised  ;  the  star  is  not 
among  the  sun's  nearer  neighbours.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
determinations  are  those  obtained  by  Struve  and  by  Briinnow. 
The  latter  has,  indeed,  produced  a  memoir  upon  the  parallax  of 
Groombridge  1,830,  which  is  a  classical  work  in  this  branch  of 
astronomical  literature.  Both  these  observers  have  shown  that 
this  star  is  at  least  four  or  five  times  as  far  from  the  earth 
as  the  star  61  Cygni,  which  engaged  our  attention  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  By  the  combination  of  the 
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measured  distance  and  the  known  proper  motion,  we  arrive  at 
a  result  which  is  very  startling.  An  observer  situated  on  the 
star  and  looking  at  the  solar  system,  would  find  the  radius 
of  the  earth's  orbit  to  subtend  an  angle  of  one-tenth  of  a 
second ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  see  that  the  star  moves  over  seven 
seconds  in  a  year.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  annual  journey  of 
Groombridge  1,830  must  be  no  less  than  seventy  times  the  radius 
of  the  earth's  orbit ;  in  other  words,  the  velocity  of  this  star  is  so 
enormous  that  it  would  travel  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  in  about 
five  days.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there  can  be  any 
substantial  error  in  this  conclusion ;  indeed,  the  known  facts  would 
be  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  star  travelled 
over  a  distance  equal  to  one  hundred  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit  per 
annum.  We  have  taken  the  lowest  estimate  that  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  observations,  in  stating  the  velocity  to  be  seventy 
radii  per  annum.  A  very  simple  calculation  will  transform  this 
result  into  more  familiar  language. 

We  thus  obtain,  finally,  the  extraordinary  result  that  the  actual 
velocity  of  this  star  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  per  second  ! 
In  ten  minutes  Groombridge  1,830  has  travelled  120,000  miles. 
In  one  minute  this  wonderful  star  would  perform  the  journey  from 
London  to  Pekin.  If  our  earth  moved  equally  fast,  the  journey 
around  the  sun  would  be  accomplished  in  about  a  month,  instead  of 
the  year  which  is  now  required.  We  do  not  assert  that  so  great  a 
velocity  is  absolutely  unparalleled  in  the  universe.  In  the  full 
flush  of  its  perihelion  swoop,  a  comet,  as  it  passes  close  to  the  sun, 
may  attain  this  velocity,  or  may  even  exceed  it.  This  is,  however, 
a  mere  explosive  outburst  of  vigour  on  the’  part  of  the  comet;  the 
great  velocity  is  soon  abated,  a  reaction  sets  in,  and  in  the  remote 
parts  of  its  orbit  the  motion  is  very  slow.  The  velocity  of 
Groombridge  1,830  is  no  mere  spasmodic  effort ;  with  a  stately 
uniformity,  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  majestic  sun,  it  sweeps 
along,  alike  inflexible  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  and  in  the 
velocity  with  which  its  journey  is  performed. 

But  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  parallax  research  proves 
abortive.  The  labour  is  accomplished,  the  observations  are  reduced 
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and  - f‘ii ''I ,  :ni'!  yi  f  no  \nlue  of  the  parallax  can  1#?  obtained. 

%-Tlic  ilr-tiiiK'i-  o|  tin-  -t.ir  is  so  vast  that  our  bass  line,  although 
it  h  marly  («"  bondied  millions  ()f  miles  long,  is  too  short  to 
hi  nr  aii>  :i],|.n  '-iiilj’i-  ratio  to  tin*  distance  of  the  star,  liven  from 
Midi  imhrvs,  however,  inforu.atiou  may  often  he  drawn. 

I.et  me  liliistrafe  this  by  an  account .derived  from  our  expo* 
rio.-e  at.  Bomink.  On  the  tilth  November,  lb7fl,  a  well- 
known  astronomer — Br.  Schmidt,  of  Athene — noticed  a  new 
bright  star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Cygnus, 
in  a  place  where  he  was  sure  that  no  corresponding  star  had 
existed  four  days  previously.  The  star  which  thus  suddenly 
hurst  into  splendour  seems  never  to  have  been  observed  before. 
The  charts  and  catalog-ties  were  searched,  and  they  showed  no  star 
in  that  position ;  so  (hat  if  Nova  Cvgni  were  really  only  an 
outbreak  of  brilliancy  in  a  small  star,  that  star  must  have  been 
so  small  as  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  all  the  survey¬ 
ing  astronomers  who  had  previously  examined  that  region.  The 
suddenly  acquired  splendour  of  Nova  Cvgni  was  not  of  long 
duration.  In  a  single  week  it  had  ceased  to  lie  a  conspicuous 
object.;  in  a  fortnight  it  was  no  longer  visible  to  the  unaided  eye ; 
and  at  the  last  it  dwindled  down  to  a  minute  telescopic  point. 

This  is,  in  any  ease,  a  very  remarkable  career.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  is  unparalleled,,  as  there  have  been  other  similar  cases 
recorded ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  there  was 
never  a  new  star  which  was  honoured  by  so  much  attention 
as  was  shown  to  Nova  Cygni.  From  the  outbreak  of  splendour 
to  its  decline,  this  wonderful  star  has  been  relentlessly  pursued  by 
eqnatorials,-  meridian  circles,  micrometers,  and  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  modern  observatory.  By  the  spectroscope  especially  many 
interesting  facts  have  been  ascertained.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  constitution  of  this  star  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  stars.  The  spectroscope  proves  that  the  brilliant  splendour 
ol:  Nova  Cygni  was  due  to  the  presence  of  glowing  and  incan¬ 
descent  gases,  while  the  same  subtle  instrument  showed  that  when 
the  star  was  declining  to  invisibility,  the  last  rays  which  reached 
the  earth  were  emitted  not  from  a  solid  but  from  some  gaseous- 
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body.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  ephemeral 
splendours  of  the  star  were  connected  with  somd  prodigious  out¬ 
break  of  luminous  vapour,  on  the  cause  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
resist  hazarding  a  speculation.  Most  astronomers  are  of  opinion 
that  in  all  probability  the  sudden  outburst  of  splendour  was  due 
to  a  collision  between  two  bodies,  which  dashed  together  with  a 
high  relative  velocity.  It  is.  known  that  such  a  collision  would 
be  an  adequate  cause  of  brilliant  incandescence.  If,  for  example, 
two  bodies,  each  equal  to  the  earth,  and  moving,  as  the  earth 
does,  with  a  velocity  of  eighteen  miles  a  second,  were  to  collide, 
a  prodigious  flash  of  light  would  be  the  consequence,  while  the 
heat  developed  would  be  adequate  to  dissipate  the  entire  mass  of 
both  into  glowing  vapour. 

On  the  20th  of  November  Nova  Cygni  was  invisible.  Whether 
it  first  burst  forth  on  the  21st,  22nd,  or  23rd,  no  one  can  tell ;  but 
on  the  24th  it  was  discovered.  Its  brilliancy  even  their  seemed 
to  be  waning;  so,  presumably,  it  was  brightest  at  some  moment 
between  the  20th  and  24th  of  November.  The  outbreak  must 
thus  have  been  comparatively  sudden,  and  we  know  of  no  cause 
which  would  account  for  such  a  phenomenon  more  simply  than  a 
gigantic  collision.  The  decline  in  the  brilliancy  was  much  more 
tardy  than  its  growth,  and  more  than  a  fortnight  passed  before  the 
star  relapsed  int©  insignificance — two  or  three  days  for  the  rise,  two 
or  three  weeks  for  the  fall.  Yet  even  two  or  three  weeks  was  a  short 
time  in  which  to  extinguish  so  mighty  a  conflagration.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  sudden  outbreak  ; 
it  is  not  equally  easy  to  understand  how  it  can  have  been  subdued 
in  a  few  weeks.  A  good-sized  iron  casting  in  one  of  our  foundries 
takes  nearly  as  much  time  to  cool  as  sufficed  to  abate  the  celestial 
fires  in  Nova  Cygni ! 

On  this  ground  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
perhaps  Nova  Cygni  was  not  really  a  very  extensive  confla¬ 
gration.  But,  if  such  were  the  case,  the  star  must  have  been 
comparatively  near  to  the  earth,  since  it  presented  so  brilliant  a 
spectacle  and  attracted  so  much  attention.  It  therefore  appeared 
a  plausible  object  for  a  parallax  research;  and  consequently  a  series 
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of  observations  were  .recently  made  at  Dunsink.  We  were  at  the 
time  too  much  engaged  with  other  work  to  devote  very  mneh 
labour  to  a  research  which  might,  after -all,  only  prove  illusory.  We 
simply  made  a  sufficient  number  of  •microroetric  measurements  to 
test  whether  a  large  parallax  existed.  It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  bow  each  star  appears  to  describe  a  minute  parallactic  ellipse,  in 
consequence  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  and  by  measurement- 
of  this  ellipse  the  parallax — and  therefore  the  distance— of  the 
star  can  be  determined.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  the 
parallax,  of  a  star  is  being-  investigated,  it  is  necessary  to  measure 
the  position  of  the  star  in  its  ellipse  on  many  different  occasions, 
distributed  over  a  period  of  at  least  an  entire  year.  The  method 
we  adopted  was  much  less  laborious!  It  was  sufficiently  accurate 
to  test  whether  or  not  Nova  Cygni  had  a  large  parallax,  though  it 
might  not  have  been  delicate  enough  to  disclose  a  small  parallax. 
At  a.  certain  date,  which  can  be  readily  computed,  the  star  is  at  one 
end  of  the  parallactic  ellipse,  and  six  months  later  the  star  is  at  the 
other  end.  By  choosing  suitable  times  in  the  vear  for  our  observa¬ 
tions,  we  can  measure  the  star  in  those  two  positions  when  it  is  most 
deranged  by  parallax.  It  was  by  observations  of  this  kind  that  we 
sought  to  detect  the  parallax  of  Nova  Cygni.  Its  distance  from  a 
neighbouring  star  was  carefully  measured  by  the  micrometer  at  the 
two  seasons  when,  if  parallax  existed,  those  distances  should  show 
their  greatest  discrepancy  5  but  no  certain  difference  between  -these 
distances  could  be  detected.  The  observations,  therefore,  failed  to 
reveal  the  existence  of  a  parallactic  ellipse— or,  in  other  words, 
the  distance  of  Nova  Cygni  was  too  great  to  be  measured  by- 
observations  of  this  kind. 

I  feel  certain  that  if  Nova  Cygni  had  been  one  of  the  nearest 
stars  these  observations  would  not  have  been  abortive.  We  are 
therefore  entitled  to  believe  that  Nova  Cygni  must-  be  at  least 
20,000,000,000,000  miles  from  the  solar  system  ;  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  brilliant  outburst  was  of  small  dimensions  must  be  at 
once  abandoned.  The  intrinsic  brightness  of  Nova  Cygni,  when  at 
its  best,  cannot  have  been  greatly  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  brilliancy 
of  our  sun  himself.  If  the  sun  were  withdrawn  from  us  to  the 
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distance  of  Nova  Cygni,  it  would  seemingly  have  dwindled  down 
to  an  object  not  more  brilliant  than  the  variable  star.  How  the 
lustre  of  such  a  stupendous  object  declined  so  rapidly,  remains, 
therefore;  a  mystery  not  easy  to  explain. 

Have  we  not  said  that  the  outbreak  of  brilliancy  in  this  star 
occurred  between  the  20th  and  the  24th  of  November,  1876  ?  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  tidings  of  that  outbreak 
reached  our  system  at  the  time  referred  to.  The  real  outbreak  must 
have  taken  place  years  previously — -three  years,  at  all  events,  and 
possibly  much  more.  At  the  time  that  the  star  excited  such  com¬ 
motion  in  the  astronomical  world  it  had  really  relapsed  again  into 
insignificance,  for  the  rays  of  light  which  start  from  the  star  take 
years  before  they  traverse  the  mighty  distance  to  the  solar  system. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter  we  have 
to  consider  a  great  problem  which  was  proposed  by  Sir  William 
Herschel.  He  saw  that  the  stars  were  animated  by  proper  motion  ; 
he  saw  also  that  the  sun  is  a  star,  one  of  the  countless  host  of 
heaven,  and  he  was  therefore  led  to  propound  the- stupendous  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  sun,  like  the  other  stars  which  are  its  peers, 
was  also  in  motion. 

Consider  all  that  this  great  question  involves.  The  sun  has 
around  it  a  retinue  of  planets  and  their  attendant  satellites,  the 
comets,  and  a  host  of  smaller  bodies.  The  question  is,  whether  all 
this  superb  system  is  revolving  around  the  sun  at  rest  in  the 
middle,  or  whether  the  whole  system — sun,  planets,  and  all — is  not 
moving  on  bodily  through  space. 

Herschel  was  the  first  to  solve  this  noble  problem ;  he  discovered 
that  our  sun  and  all  the  splendid  retinue  by  which  it  is  attended  ere 
moving  bodily  in  space.  He  not  only  discovered  this,  but  he  ascer¬ 
tained  the  direction  in  which  the  system  was  moving,  as  well  as  the 
velocity  with  which  that  movement  was  performed.  He  has  shown 
that  the  sun  and  his  system  is  now  rapidly  hastening  towards  a 
certain  point  of  the  constellation  Hercules.  The  velocity  with 
which  the  motion  is  performed  corresponds  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  system:  quicker  than  the  swiftest  rifle-bullet  that  was  ever 
fired,  the  sun,  bearing  with  it  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planets, 
c  c  2 
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is  now  sweeping  onwards.;  We  on  the  earth  participate  in  that 
motion,  Every  half -hour  .we  are  about  ten  thousand  miles 
nearer  to  the  constellation  of  Hercules  than  we  would  have  been 
if  the  solar  system  was  not  animated  by  this  motion.  As  we 
are  proceeding'  a  t  this  stupendous  rate  towards  Hercules*  it  .might 
at  first  be  supposed  that  we  ought  soon  to  get  there;  but  the  dis¬ 
tances  .of  the  stars  in  Hercules  are  enormously  great*. as  are  those 
of  the  stars  elsewhere,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  sun  and  his 
system  must  travel  at  the  present  rate  for  far  more  than  a  million 
years  before  we  have  crossed  the  abyss  between  our  present  position 
and  the  frontiers  of  Hercules. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  method  of  reasoning  which  Ilerschel 
adopted*  by  which  he  was  able  to  make  this  great  discovery.  It 
may  sound  strange  to  hear  that  the  detection  of  the  motion  of  the 
sun  was  not  made  by  looking  at  tlie  sun  himself  ;  all  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  sun  with  all  the  telescopes  in  the  world  would  never 
tell  us  of  that  motion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  earth,  from 
whence  our  observations  must  be  made,  participates  in  it.  A 
passenger  in  •  the'  cabin  of  a  ship  usually  becomes  aware  that  the 
ship  is  moving  by  the  roughness  of  the  sea;  but  if  the  sea  be 
perfectly  calm,  then,  though  the  tables  and  chairs  in  the  cabin 
are  moving  as  rapidly  as  the  ship,  yet  we  do  not  see  them  moving, 
because  we  are  also  travelling  with  the  ship.  If  we  could  not  go 
out  of  the  cabin,  nor  look  out  through  the  windows,  we  would 
never  know  whether  the  ship  was  moving  or  at  rest;  nor  could  we 
have  any  idea  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ship  was  going,  or  as 
to  the  velocity  with  which  that  motion  was  performed. 

The  sun,  with  his  attendant  host  of  planets  and  satellites,  may 
be  likened  to  the  ship.  The  planets;  may  revolve  around  the  sun 
just  as  the  passengers  may  move  about  in  the  cabin,  but  as  the 
passengers,  by  looking  at  objects  on  board,  can  never  tell  where 
the  ship  is  going  to,  so  we*  by  merely  looking  at  the  sun,  or;  the 
other  planets  or  members  of  the  solar  system* -can  never  tell 
whether  our  system  as  a  whole  is  in  motion. 

The  conditions  of  a  perfectly  uniform  movement  along  a 
perfectly  calm  sea  are  not  often  fulfilled  on  the  waters  with 
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which  we  are  acquainted,  but  the  course  of  the  sun  and  his 
system  is  untroubled  by  any  disturbance,  so  that  the  majestic 
progress  is  conducted  with  the  most  absolute  uniformity.  We  feel 
neither  the  rolling  nor  the  pitching,  neither  the  jolts  nor  the  rattle 
of  machinery,  which  apprise  us  of  motion  in  the  ship  j  and  as  all  the 
planets  are  travelling  with  us,  we  can  get  no  information  from  them 
as  to  the  common  motion  by  which  the  whole  system  is  animated. 

The  passengers  are,  however,  at  once  apprised  of  the  ship’s 
motion  when  they  go  on  deck,  and  when  they  look  at  the  sea  sur¬ 
rounding  them.  Let  us  suppose  that  their  voyage  is  nearly  accom¬ 
plished,  that  the  distant  land  appears  in  sight,  and,  as  evening 
approaches,  the  harbour  is  discerned  into  which  the  ship  is  to 
enter.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  harbour  has,  as  is  often  the  case, 
a  narrow  entrance,  and  that  its  mouth  is  indicated  by  a  light¬ 
house  on  each  side.  When  the  harbour  is  still  a  long  way 
off,  near  the  horizon,  the  two  lights  are  seen  close  together,  and 
now  that  the  evening  has  closed  in,  and  the  night  has  become  quite 
dark,  these  two  lights  are  all  that  is  visible.  While  the  ship  is 
still  some  miles  from  its  destination  the  two  lights  look  close 
together,  but  as  the  distance  decreases  the  two  lights  seem  to  open 
out ;  gradually  the  ship  gets  nearer  while  the  lights  are  still  open¬ 
ing,  till  finally,  when  the  ship  enters  the  harbour,  instead  of  the 
two  lights  being  directly  in  front,  as  at  the  commencement,  one 
of  the  lights  is  passed  by  on  the  right  hand,  while  the  other  is  simi¬ 
larly  found  on  the  left.  If,  then,  we  are  to  discover  the  motion  of 
the  solar  system,  we  must,  like  the  passenger,  look  at  objects 
unconnected  with  our  system,  and  learn  our  own  motion  by  then- 
apparent  movements.  But  are  there  any  objects  in  the  heavens 
unconnected  with  our  system  ?  If  all  the  stars  were  like  the  earth, 
merely  the  appendages  of  our  sun,  then  we  never  could  discover 
whether  we  were  at  rest  or  whether  we  were  in  motion  :  our 
system  might  be  in  a  condition  of  absolute  rest,  or  it  might  be 
hurrying  on  with  an  inconceivably  great  velocity,  for  anything  we 
could  tell  to  the  contrary.  But  the  stars  do  not  belong  to  the 
system  of  our  sun ;  they  are,  rather,  suns  themselves,  and  do  not 
recognise  the  sway  of  our  sun,  as  this  earth  is  obliged  to  do.  The 
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whirs  will,  therefore,,  act  as  the  external  objects  by  which  we  can 
test  whether  onr  system  is  voyaging 'through,  space. 

With  the  stars  as  onr  beacons,  what  ought  -  we  to  expect  if  oar 
system  be  really  in  motion?  •Remember  that  "when  the  ship  was 
approaching  the  harbour  the  lights  gradually  opened  out  to  the 
right  and  left.  But  the  astronomer  has  also  lights  by  which  he 
can  observe  the  navigation  of  that  vast  craft,  our  solar  system, 
and  these  lights  will  indicate  the  path  along  which  he  is  borne.  If 
our  solar  system  he  in  motion,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the 
stars  were  gradually  spreading  away  from  that,  point  in  the  heavens 
towards  which  our  motion  tends.  This  is  precisely  what  we  do 
find.  The  stars  in  the  constellations  are  gradually  spreading  away 
from  a  central  point  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules,  and  hence 
we  infer  that  it  is  towards  Hercules  that  the  motion  of  the  solar 
system  is  directed. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
Have  we  not  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  stars  themselves  are 
in  actual  motion  ?  It  seems  certain  that  all  the  stars,  including 
the  sun  himself  as  a  star,  have  each  an  individual  motion  of 
their  own.  The  motions  of  the  stars  as  we  see  them  are  partly 
apparent  as  well  as  partly  real ;  they  partly  arise  from  the  actual 
motion  of  each  star  and  partly  from  the  motion  of  the  sun,  in  which 
we  partake,  and  which  produces  an  apparent  motion  of  the  star. 
How  are  these  to  be  discriminated  ?  Our  telescopes  and  our  obser¬ 
vations  can  never  effect  this  decomposition  directly.  To  accomplish 
the  analysis,  Herschel  resorted  to  certain  geometrical  methods. 
His  materials  at  that  time  were  but  scanty,  but  in  his  bands  they 
proved  adequate,  and  he  boldly  announced  his  discovery  of  the 
movement  of  the  solar  system. 

So  majestic  an  announcement  demanded  the  severest  test  which 
the  most  refined  astronomical  resources  could  suggest,.  There  is 
a  certain  powerful  and  subtle  method  which  astronomers  use  in  the 
effort  to  interpret  nature.  Bishop  Butler  has  said  that  probability 
is  the  guide  of  life.  If  we  wish  to  see  this  maxim  applied  with 
logical  perfection,  we  must  visit  the  study  of  a  mathematician  when 
he  is  discussing  a  .problem  like  that  now  before  us.  The  proper 
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motion  of  a  star  has  to  be  decomposed  into  two  parts,  one  real  and 
the  other  apparent.  When  several  stars  are  taken,  we  may  conceive 
an  infinite  number  of  ways  into  which  the  movements  of  each  star 
can  be  so  decomposed.  Each  one  of  these  conceivable  divisions 
will  have  a  certain  element  of  probability  in  its  favour.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  mathematician  to  determine  the  amount  of  that 
probability.  The  case,  then,  is  as  follows  : — Among  all  the  various 
systems  one  must  be  true.  We  cannot  lay  our  finger  for  certain  on 
the  true  one,  but  we  can  take  that  which  has  the  highest  degree  of 
probability  in  its  favour,  and  thus  follow  the  precept  of  Butler  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  A  mathematician  would  describe 
his  process  by  calling  it  the  method  of  least  squares.  We  do 
not  say  that  Herschel  employed  these  refinements.  Indeed,  Sir 
William  Herschel  was  not  a  mathematician  in  the  extended  sense 
of  the  word,  and  he  employed  methods  which  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  capacious  to  deal  with  the  ample  materials  now  accumulated. 
Since  Herschel'’ s  discovery,  one  hundred  years  ago,  many  a  mathe¬ 
matician  using  observations  of  thousands  of  stars  has  attacked  the 
same  problem.  The  stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere  have  been 
discussed  with  far  greater  completeness ;  the  stars  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  which  Herschel  knew  not,  have  been  made  to  bear 
their  testimony.  The  stars  which  move  quickly  have  been  interro¬ 
gated,  and  so  have  the  stars  which  hardly  move  at  all.  Mathe¬ 
maticians  have  exhausted  every  refinement  which  the  theory  of 
probabilities  can  afford,  but  only  to  establish  conclusively  the  truth 
of  that  splendid  theory  which  seems  merely  to  have  been  one  of 
the  flashes  of  HerscheFs  genius. 

We  thus,  learn  that  our  whole  system,  comprising  the  sun  in 
the  centre,  with  the  planets  which  circulate  around  the  sun,  the 
comets,  and  the  incredible  host  of  minute  bodies,  are  all  together 
bound  on  a  stupendous  voyage  through  the  realms  of  space.  The 
progress  of  our  sun  is  marked  by  the  dignified  solemnity  worthy 
of  so  majestic  a  body.  The  sun  requires  almost  two  days  to  move 
through  a  length  equal  to  his  own  diameter.  Every  two  days  the 
solar  system  accomplishes  a  stage  of  about  a  million  miles  in  its 
journey  towards  the  constellation  of  Hercules. 
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THE  SPECTROSCOPE. 

A  New  Department  of  Science— The  Materials  of  the  Heavenly  Todies — Meaning 
of  Elementary  Bodies— Chemical  Analysis  and  Spectroscopies  Analysis — The 
Composite  Nature  of  Light — Whenco  Colours  ? — The  Rainbow— The  Prism — 
Passage  of  Light  through  a  Prism— Identification  of  Metals  by  the  Rays  they 
emit  when  Incandescent — The  great  Discovery  of  the  Identity  of  the  n- Lines 
with  Sodium — The  Dark  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum  Interpreted — Metals 
present  in  the  Sun — Examination  of  Light  from  the  Moon'  or  the  Planets — The 
Prominences  surrounding  the  Sun— Photographs  of  Spectra— Measurement  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Stars  along  the  Line  of  Sight. 

The  revelations  of  tire  spectroscope  form  an  important  chapter  An 
modern  science.  By  its  aid  a  mighty  stride  lias  been  taken  in  our 
attempt  to  comprehend  that  elaborate  system  of  suns  and  other 
bodies  which  adorn  the  skies.  ... 

The  subject  is  widely  dissimilar  to  those  branches  of  astronomy 
which  had  been  previously  cultivated.  The  discoveries  of  the  early 
astronomers  had  taught  us  how  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun. 
We  have  been  told  how  the  distances  of  the  different  bodies  were 
to  be  measured,  and  how  their  sizes  were  found.  More  wonder- 
fid  still,  the  older  astronomy  narrated  how  we  could  weigh  one 
body  in  the  heavens  against  another.  We  knew  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  the  sun  was  made  glowed  with  intense  heat;  but 
we  could  not  tell,  we  had  no  means  of  telling,  what  was  the  nature 
of  that  substance.  To  this  the  old  astronomy  could  render  no  answer 
whatever;  and,  indeed,  half  a  century  ago  it  would  have  been 
thought  incredible  that  such  a  question  could  be  answered.  If  this 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  sun,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  other ' 
and  still  less  known  bodies  of  the  heavens  ?  What  is  the  physical 
nature  of  the  other  planets  ?  What  are  the  substances  present  in 
the  stars,  and  in  those  dim  nebulai  which  lie  on  the  confines  of 
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the  visible  universe  ?  It  is  the  triumph  of  modern  astronomy  to 
have  afforded  an  answer  to  these  questions :  not,  indeed,  with  all 
the  fulness  that  might  be  desired,  and  that,  perhaps,  may  yet  be 
expected ;  but  still  they  have  been  answered  in  some  degree,  and 
the  results  are  of  great  interest. 

Let  us  first  enunciate  the  problem  in  a  definite  shape ;  and  here 
we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  chemistry  to  enable  us  to  obtain 
distinct  views  on  the  subject.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
substances  of  which  the  sun  is  composed  ?  What  do  we  even  mean 
by  the  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed?  At  a  first 
glance  we  would  say  that  our  globe  is  composed  of  rocks  and  clay, 
of  air  and  water,  but  the  chemist  will  strive  to  render  our  ideas 
more  accurate.  He  shows  us  how  rocks  are  composed  of  certain 
other  substances,  which  he  calls  elements,  and  the  elements  are 
substances  which  he  cannot  decompose  into  anything  else.  He 
will  also  tell  us  how  the  air  is  composed  of  two  elementary 
substances,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  mingled  together;  and  how  water 
is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  combination. 
The  chemist  pursues  his  analysis  through  every  solid,  liquid,  and  gas 
on  the'  globe ;  he  decomposes  animal  or  vegetable  substances  into 
their  elements,  and  the  outcome  of  his  labours  is  to  demonstrate 
that  every  particle  of  matter  cn  our  globe,  or  in  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  it,  is  composed  of  one  or  more  elementary  bodies,  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  such  elementary  bodies  is  about  sixty 
or  rather  more.  The  elements  may  be  solids,  like  iron,  or  gold, 
or  carbon ;  or  they  may  be  gases,  like  oxygen,  or  hydrogen,  or 
nitrogen.  Many  of  the  elements  are  extremely  rare.  About 
twenty  of  the  more  ordinary  ones  are  all  that  need  concern  us 
at  present. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  state  a  special  problem  of  modern 
astronomy.  Are  these  elements  of  which  the  earth  is  composed 
peculiar  to  the  earth,  or  are  they  found  on  the  other  bodies  which 
teem  throughout  space?  Take,  for  example,  the  most  abundant 
of  all  metals,  iron,  which  exists  in  rich  profusion  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  which  exists  perhaps  in  no  less  alnunlauce  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  Is  iron  a  product  limited  to  this,  our 
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globe  ?  dr  does  it  enter  into  the  composition  of  other  bodies  in 
the  universe?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  modern  science 
ha-  aDMU’iul  How  that  answer  has  been  given  it  is  the  object 
ot  this  chapter  to  unfold.  . 

Quite  a  new  phase  of  astronomy  is  here  opened  up.  Great 
td»  scopes  tevialed  faint  objects,  and  showed  the  features- clearly 
which  -m<dl  telescopes  only  showed  dimly,  but  all  the  telescopes 
in  the  world  would  not  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  iron 
was  found  in  the  sun.  A  totally  distinct  branch  of  inquiry  was 
necessary,  which  is  known  as  spectrum  analysis.  We  could  not 
expect  to  actually  see  iron  in  the  sun.  The  sun  is  itself  a  mighty 
glowing  globe,  infinitely  hotter  than  a  Bessemer  converter  or  a 
Siemens  furnace,-  if  iron  is  in  the  sun,  that  iron  is  not  only  whiter 
hot  and  molten,  hut  actually  driven  off  into  vapour,  but  vapour  of 
iron  is  not  distinguishable.  How  would  you  recognise  it?  How 
would  you  know  it  if  commingled  with  the  vapour  of  many  other 
metals  or  other  substances?  It  is,  in  truth,  a  delicate  piece  of 
analysis  to  discriminate  iron  in  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 
But  the  spectroscope  is  adequate  to  the  task,  and  it  renders  its 
analysis  with  an  evidence  that  is  absolutely  convincing. 

Wide  indeed  is  the  gulf  -which  Separates  this  branch  of  analysis 
from  those  to  which  chemists  were  formerly  restricted.  To  analyse 
a  body  in  tbe  old  fashion,  the  chemist  must  have  a  sample  of 
that  body,  and  then  by  his  re-agents  and  his  test  tubes,  lie  could 
determine  what  the  bocty  contained.  But  how  is  the  chemist  to 
procure  a  sample  of  the  sun?  He  can  never  procure  a' sample 
of  any  body  external  to  the  earth.  No  doubt,  in  the  case  where 
a  body,  which  we  call  a  meteorite,  falls  to  the  earth,  we  certainly 
can  submit  to  chemical  analysis  an  actual  fragment  derived  from 
external  space.  It  is  a  matter  of  significance  to  observe  that 
when  a  chemist  analyses  a  meteorite,  he  finds  in  it  no  element 
with  which  lie  is  not  already  familiar,  nay,  rather,  he  is  struck 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that  while  nearly  all  meteorites  contain 
iron,  some  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  that  widely  distributed 
metal.  We  cannot,  however, /for -the'  reasons  set  forth  in  Chapter 
XVII.,  draw  any  reliable  conclusions  from  meteorites  as  to  the 
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constituents  of  bodies  exterior  to  the  earth.  In  our  attempts  to 
analyse  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  the  stars,  we  are  there¬ 
fore  deprived  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  chemistry.  To  deal  with 
the  problem  a  new  branch  of  science  has  been  created. 

What  we  receive  from  the  sun  is  warmth  and  light.  The 
intensely  heated  mass  of  the  sun  radiates  forth  its  beams  in  all 
directions  with  boundless  prodigality.  Each  beam  we  feel  to  be 
warm,  and  we  see  to  be  brilliantly  Avhite,  but  a  more  subtle 
analysis  than  mere  feeling  or  mere  vision  is  required.  Each 
sunbeam  really  bears  indelible  marks  of  its  origin.  These  marks 
are  not  visible  until  a  special  process  has  been  applied,  but  then 
the  sunbeam  can  be  made  to  tell  its  story,  and  it  will  disclose  to 
us  the  nature  of  the  sun’s  constitution. 

We  speak  of  the  sun’s  light  as  colourless,  just  as  we  speak  of 
water  as  tasteless,  but  both  of  these  expressions  relate  rather  to 
our  own  feelings  than  to  anything  really  characteristic  of  water 
or  of  sunlight.  We  regard  the  sunlight  as  colourless  because  it 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  background  on  which  all  other  colours  are 
depicted.  The  fact  is,  that  white  is  so  far  from  being  colour¬ 
less,  that  it  contains  every  hue  known  to  us  blended  together 
in  certain  proportions.  The  sun’s  light  is  really  extremely  com¬ 
posite;  Nature  herself  tells  us  this  if  we  will  but  give  her 
the  slightest  attention.  Whence  come  the  beautiful  hues  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar?  Look  at  the  lovely  tints  of  a 
garden;  the  red  of  the  rose  is  not  in  the  rose  itself.  All  the  rose 
does  is  to  grasp  the  sunbeams  which  fall  upon  it,  extract  from 
these  beams  the  red  which  is  in  them,  and  radiate  that  red  light 
to  our  eyes.  Were  there  not  red  rays  commingled  with  the  other 
rays  in  the  sunbeam,  there  could  be  no  red  rose  to  be  seen  by  sun¬ 
light.  This  point  is,  in  fact,  well  known  in  ordinary  conversation  ; 
a  lady  will  often  say  that  a  dress  which  looks  very  well  in  the  day¬ 
light  does  not  answer  in  the  evening.  The  reason  is  that  the  dress 
is  intended  to  show  certain  colours  which  exist  in  the  sunlight ; 
but  these  colours  do  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  gaslight,  and 
consequently  the  dress  has  a  different  hue.  The  fault  is  not  in  the 
dress,  the  fault  lies  in  the  gas;  and  when  the  electric  light  is  used. 
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it  sends  forth  beams  more  nearly  resembling  those  from  the  sun, 
and  the  colours  appear  again  with  all  their  intended  beauty. 

The  most  glorious  natural  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  sun¬ 
light  is  seen  in  the  rainbow.  Here  the  sunbeams  are  refracted  and 
reflected  from  the  tiny  globes  of  water  falling  as  rain-drops  from 
the  clouds;  these  convey  to  us  the  sunlight,  and  in  doing  so  de¬ 
compose  the  white  beams  into  the  seven  primary  colours— -red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

The  bow  set  in  the  cloud  is  typical  of  that  great  department 
of  modern  science  which  we  discuss  in  this  chapter.  The  globes 
of  water  decompose  the  solar  beams ;  and  we  follow  the  course 
suggested  by  the  rainbow,  and  analyse  the  sunlight  into  its 


Fig.  S2.— Tiie  Prism. 


constituents.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this  with  scientific  accuracy 
when  we  employ  that  admirable  invention,  the  spectroscope.  The 
beams  of  white  sunlight  really  consist  of  innumerable  beams  of 
every  hue  all  commingled  together.  Every  shade  of  red;- of  yellow, 
of  blue,  and  of  green  can  be  found  in  a  sunbeam.  The  magician's 
wand,  with  which  we  can  strike  the  sunbeam  and  instantly  sort 
out  into  perfect  order  the  tangled  skein,  is  the  simple  instrument 
known  as  the  glass  prism.  We  have  represented  a  prism  in  its 
simplest  form  in  the  adjoining  figure  (Fig.  82).  It  is  a  piece  of 
pure  and  homogeneous  glass,  ground  and  polished  to  the  shape  of  a 
wedge.  When  a  ray  of  light-  from  the  sun  or  from  any  source  falls 
upon  the  prism,  it  passes  through  the  transparent  glass  and  emerges 
on  the  other  side  ;  a  remarkable  change  is,  however,  impressed  on 
the  ray  by  the  influence  of  the  glass.  It  is  bent  by  refraction 
from  the  path  it  originally  pursued,  and  it  is.  compelled  to  follow 
a  different  path.  If,  however,  the  prism  bent  all  rays  of  light 
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equally,  then  it  would  be  of  no  service  in  the  analysis  of  light ; 
hut  it  fortunately  happens  that  the  prism  acts  with  varying 
efficiency  on  the  rays  of  different  hues.  A  red  ray  is  not  refracted 
so  much  as  a  yellow  ray ;  a  yellow  ray  is  not  refracted  so 
much  as  a  blue  one.  It  consequently  happens  that  when  the 
composite  beam  of  sunlight  in  which  all  the  different  rays  are 
blended,  passes  through  the  prism,  they  emerge  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  Here  then  we  have  the  source  of 
the  analysing  power  of  the  prism:  it  bends  the  different  hues 
unequally,  and  consequently  the  beam  of  composite  sunlight,  after 
passing  through  the  prism,  no  longer  shows  mere  white  light,  but 


is  expanded  into  a  coloured  band  of  light,  with  hues  like  the  rain¬ 
bow,  passing  from  deep  red  at  one  end  through  every  intermediate 
grade  to  the  violet. 

"We  have  in  the  prism  the  means-  of  decomposing  the  light 
from  the  sun,  or  the  light  from  any  other  source,  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  The  examination  of  the  quality  of  the  light  when 
analysed  will  often  enable  us  to  learn  something  of  the  constitution 
of  tbe  body  from  which  this  light  has  emanated.  Indeed,  in  some 
simple  cases  the  mere  colour  of  a  light  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  source  from  which  the  light  has  come.  There  is,  for  instance, 
a  splendid  red  light  sometimes  seen  in  displays  of  fireworks,  due 
to  the  metal  strontium.  The  eye  can  at  once  identify  the  element 
bv  tbe  mere  colour  of  tbe  flame.  There  is  also  a  very  charnel .eristic 
veikrw  light  produced  by  tbe  flame  of  common  salt  burned  with 
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spirits!  of  wine.  Sodium  is  the  important,  constituent  of  salt,  so 
here  we  can  recognise  another  substance  merely  by  the  colour  it 
emits  when  burning'.  We  may  also  mention  a  •  third"  substance, 
magnesium,  which  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  light,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  metal. 

The  three  metals  strontium,  sodium,  and  magnesium  are  thus 
to  be  identified  by  the  colours  they  produce  when  incandescent. 
In  this  simple  observation  lies  the  germ  of  the  modem  method  of 
research  known  as  spectrum  analysis.  We  examine  with  the  prism 
the  colours  of  the  sun  and  the  colours  of.  the  stars,  and  from  this 
examination  we  can  learn  something  of  the  materials  which  enter 
into  their  composition.  When  we  study  the  sunlight  through  the 
prism,  it  is  found  that  the  coloured  hand — or  the  spectrum,  as  it  is 
called — -does  not  extend  continuously  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
but  is  shaded  over  by  a  multitude  of  dark  lines,  a  few  only  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  adjoining  plate.  These  lines  are  a  per-, 
manent  feature  in  the  spectrum.  They  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
sunlight  as  the  prismatic  colours  themselves,  and  full  of  interest 
and  of  information  with  regard  to  the  sun.  These  lines  are,  indeed, 
the  characters  in  which  the  history  and  the  nature  of  the  sun  are 
written.  Viewed  through  an  instrument  of  adequate  power,  dark 
lines  are  to  he  found  crossing  the  solar  spectrum  in  hundreds  and 
in  thousands.  They  are  of  every  variety  of  strength  and  faintness  ; 
their  distribution  seems  guided  by  no  simple  law.  At  some  parts 
of  the  spectrum  there  are  hut  few  lines;  in  other  regions  they  are 
crowded  so  closely  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  They 
are  in  some  places  so  exquisitely  line  and  delicate,  that  they 
never  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  looks  at  this 
interesting  spectacle  in  a  good  instrument. 

There  can  he  no  better  method  of  expounding  the  rather  difficult 
subject  of  spectrum  analysis  than  by  actually  following  the  steps 
of  the  original  discovery  which  first  gave  a  clear  demonstration 
of  the  significance  of  the  lines.  Let  us  concentrate  our  attention 
specially  upon  that  line  of  the  solar  spectrum  marked  n.  This  line, 
when  seen  in  the  spectroscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  lines,  very 
delicately  separated  hy  a  minute  interval,  one  of  these  lines  being 
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slightly  darker  than  the  other.  Suppose  that  while  the  attention 
is  concentrated  on  these  lines,  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp 
coloured  by  common  salt  be  held  in  front  of  the  instrument,  so  that 
the  ray  of  direct  and  brilliant  solar  light  passes  through  the  flame 
before  entering  the  instrument.  The  observer  sees  at  once  the  two 
lines  known  as  d  flash  out  with  a  greatly  increased  blackness  and 
vividness,  while  there  is  no  other  perceptible  effect  on  the  spectrum. 
A  few  trials  show  that  this  intensifying  of  the  D  lines  is  due  to  the 
vapour  of  sodium,  arising  from  the  salt  burning  in  the  lamp  through 
which  the  sunlight  has  passed. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  this  marvellous  connection  between 
sodium  and  the  D  lines  of  the  spectrum  can  be  a  merely  casual 
matter.  Even  if  there  were  only  a  single  line  concerned,  it  would 
he  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  the  coincidence  should  arise 
by  accident;  but  when  we  find  the  sodium  affecting  both  of  the 
two  close  lines  which  form  d,  our  conviction  that  there  must  be 
some  profound  connection  between  these  lines  and  sodium  rises  to 
absolute  certainty.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  sunlight  be  cut  off, 
and  that  all  other  light  be  excluded  save  that  emanating  from  the 
glowing  vapour  of  sodium  in  the  spirit  flame.  We  shall  then  find, 
on  looking  through  the  spectroscope,  that  we  have  no  longer  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  the  light  from  the  sodium  is  now 
concentrated  into  two  bright  yellow  lines,  filling  precisely  the 
position  which  the  dark  d  lines  occupied  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  the  darkness  of  which  the  sodium  flame  seemed  to  intensify. 
We  must  here  remove  an  apparent  paradox.  How  is  it,  that  though 
the  sodium  flame  produces  two  bright  lines  when  viewed  in  the 
absence  of  other  light,  yet  it  actually  appears  to  intensify  the 
two  dark  lines  in  the  sun's  spectrum  ?  The  explanation  of  this 
conducts  us  at  once  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  spectrum  analysis. 
The  so-called  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  only  dark  Lg_ 
contract  with  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 
A  good  deal  of  solar  light  really  lies  in  the  dark  lines,  though  not 
enough  to  be  seen  when  the  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  around. 
When  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  charged  with  sodium  intervenes, 
it  sends  out  a  certain  amount  of  light,  which  is  entirely  localised 
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in  these  two  lines.  So  far,  it  would  seem  that  the  influence  of  the 
sodium  flame  ought  to  be  manifested  in  diminishing  the  darkness 
of  the  lines  and  rendering  them  less  conspicuous.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  far  more  conspicuous  with  the  sodium  flame  than 
without  it.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  sodium  flame  pos¬ 
sesses  the  remarkable  property  of  cutting  off  the  sunlight  which 
was  on  its  way  to  those  particular  lines ;  and  thus,  though  the 
sodium  contributes  some  light  to  the  lines  on  the  one  hand,  yet  on 
the  other  it  intercepts  a  far.  greater  quantity  of  the  light  that 
would  otherwise  have  illuminated  those  lines,  and  hence  they 
became  darker  with  the  sodium  flame  than  without  it. 

Here,  then,  we  are  conducted  to  a  remarkable  principle,  which 
has  led  to  the  interpretation  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun.  We  find  that  sodium  vapour,  when  heated,  gives  out 
light  of  a  very  particular  type,  which,  viewed  through  the  prism,  is 
concentrated  in  two  lines.  But  the  sodium  vapour  possesses  also 
this  property,  that  light  from  the  sun  can  pass  through  it  with¬ 
out  any  perceptible  absorption,  save  and  except  of  those  particular 
rays  which  are  of  the  same  refrangibilities  as  the  two  lines  in 
question.  In  other  words,  we  say  that  if  the  heated  vapour  of  a 
substance  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  corresponding  to  lights 
of  various  refrangibilities,  this  same  vapour  will  act  as  an  opaque 
screen  to  lights  of  those  special  refrangibilities,  while  remaining 
transparent  to  light  of  every  other  kind.  This  is  a  matter  of  some 
little  complexity,  hut  it  is  of  such  momentous  importance  in 
the  theory  of  spectrum  analysis  that  wre  cannot  avoid  giving  a 
further  example.  Let  us  take  the  element,  iron,  which  in  a  very 
striking  degree  illustrates  the  law  in  question.  In  the  solar 
spectrum  some  hundreds  of  the  dark  lines  are  known  to  correspond 
with  the  spectrum  of  iron.  This  correspondence  is  exhibited  in  a 
vivid  manner  when,  by  suitable  contrivance,  the  light  of  an 
electric  spark  from  poles  of  iron  is  examined  in  the  spectroscope 
simultaneously  with  the  solar  spectrum.  It  can  be  shown  that 
hundreds  of  the  lines  in  the  sun  are  identical  imposition  with  the 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  iron.  But  the  spectrum  of  iron,  as  here 
described,  consists  of  bright  lines,  while  those  with  which  it  is 
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compared  in  the  sun  consists  of  dark  lines.  These  dark  lines  can 
be  completely  understood  if  we  suppose  that  the  vapour  arising1 
from  intensely  heated  iron  be  present  in  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  the  luminous  strata  on  the  sun.  This  vapour  would 
then,  by  the  law  in  question,  stop  precisely  the  same  rays  as  it 
emits  when  incandescent,  and  hence  we  learn  the  important  fact 
that  iron,  no  less  than  sodium,  must,  in  one  form  or  another,  be  a 
constituent  of  the  sun. 

Such  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  celebrated  discovery  of  modern 
times  which  has  given  an  interpretation  to  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  A  large  number  of  terrestrial  substances  have 
been  examined,  in  conjunction  with  the  solar  spectrum,  and  thus 
it  has  been  established  that  several  of  the  elements  known  on 
the  earth  are  present  in  the  sun.  These  elements  are  as  follows  : — 
hydrogen,  sodium,  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  iron, 
manganese,  chromium,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  copper,  titanium, 
cadmium,  strontium,  cerium,  uranium,  lead,  potassium. .  . 

It  would,  indeed,  lead  us  far  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  of 
this  volume  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  the  beautiful  researches  in  the  application  of  spectrum  analysis 
to  astronomy.  It  is,  however,  impossible  that  we  could  entirely 
pass  over  discoveries  of  such  interest ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  give 
a  brief — though  it  must  be  a  very  brief— account  of  some  of  the 
principal  points. 

When  we  apply  the  spectroscope  to  the  moon  or  to  the  planets, 
we  recognise  in  the  light  they  send  us  the  features  characteristic 
of  the  solar  light.  The  reflected  sunlight,  even  from  the  moon,  is 
not  bright  enough  to  show  all  the  lines  that  can  be  seen  when  the 
sun  is  examined  directly.  Venus,  when  examined  with  care,  will 
probably  show  more  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  than 
.the  moon.  In  the  case  of  the  planets,  also,  we  often  find  certain 
additional  lines,  or  bands  of  lines,  added  to  the  spectrum.  These 
lines  have  arisen  from  the  further  special  absorption  of  sunlight 
which  takes  place  in  the  planet's  atmosphere.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  some  of  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  absorption  in  our  own  atmosphere.  This  fact 
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\Y(  h.nc  liiiherto  spoken  nf  tbe  light  from  the  sun,  without 
,i  1 1 1  )iu4  'o'1;  t"  di'i  i iiouisli  tin-  light  from  the  different  parts  of 
(!>»  sun.  Th'  t-jieeliosfojM-  can,  however,' be  applied  to  each  part 
of  r  1  u*  >.ii,i  sop. irately,  :m<l  thus  it  lias  been  possible  to  establish 
ivm;n liiibii  d’ilVriuici's  between  tlie  spectra  of  the  several  parts. 
Tb.-  iuii'1  interesting  discovery  made  in.  .connection  with  this  suh- 
jeet.  was  that  m  eoinplished  almost  simultaneously  by  Janssen  and 
Loekyer,  which  bas  given  a  wide  extension  to  the  possibilities  of 
solar  obs  'j-vation.  In  our  chapter  on  the  sun  we  -have  dwelt  on 
the  very  remarkable  objects  known  ns  tlie  solar  prominences,  which 
In  come \i-ible  on  the  rare,  occasions  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
The  remarkable  dhcovery  just  referred  to  disclosed  a  method  by 
which  the  solar  prominences  could  be  observed  at  any  time  with  the 
aid  of  the  spectroscope. 

The  prominences  are  composed  of  glowing  gas,  principally 
hydrogen ;  and  the  light,  instead  of  being  spread  all  over  the 
spectrum,  like  ordinary  solar  light,  is  mainly  concentrated  into  the 
few  lines  which  constitute  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen.  When  the 
spectroscope  is  directed  around  the  edge  of  the  sun  the  rays  of 
ordinary  diffused  sunlight  are  distributed  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  spectrum,  and  are,  of  course,  correspondingly  weakened.  The 
light  from  the  prominences,  being  all  concentrated  into  the  lines,  is, 
therefore,  relatively  increased  in  intensity  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  become  visible. 

The  first  liue  of  Plate  XIII.  represents  the  solar  spectrum,  on 
which  a  few  only  of  tlie  principal  lines  are  introduced  for  com¬ 
parison.  It  is,  however,  to  he  understood  that  the  solar  spectrum 
really  exhibits  thousands- of  lines  when  viewed  with  a  spectroscope  of 
adequate  power.  Among  the  varied  spectra  of  the  stars  different 
types  have  been  recognised,  the  characteristic  features  of  which  are 
also  depicted.  The  first  type  of  stars  are  those  which  are  .'intensely 
white,  of  which  we  may  take  Sirius  and  Vega  as  examples.  In  the 
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spectra  of  these  stars  there  are  comparatively  few  lines.  The  lines 
of  hydrogen  are  however  very  strong,  but  the  metallic  lines  of 
sodium  and  magnesium  are  barely  perceptible.  The  presence  of 
hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  stars  has  been  confirmed  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  by  the  photographs  of  the  spectra  of 
these  stars  which  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Huggins.  In  these 
photographs,  lines  can  be  seen  in  that  part  of  the  spectrum  in¬ 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  these  lines  also  have  been  found  to  coincide 
with  lines  in  the  photographic  spectrum  of  hydrogen. 

The  second  type  of  stars  exhibit  spectra  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  sun ;  a  good  illustration  of  this  type  is  found  in  the  star 
Capella.  Aldebaran  has  also  a  spectrum  belonging  to  the  second 
type,  though  verging  on  the  third.  The  chief  hydrogen  lines  are  still 
conspicuous,  but  many  metallic  lines  are  coming  strongly  out. 

The  spectrum  of  a  Orionis,  or  Betelgueze,  exhibits  a  typical 
spectrum  of  the  third  class,  which  contains  many  metallic  lines  and 
shaded  bands;  but  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  type 
‘is  the  absence  of  the  hydrogen  lines. 

Another  most  remarkable  achievement  in  spectrum  analysis 
has  been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Huggins  in  his  very  beautiful 
discovery  of  the  spectroscopic  method  of  measuring  the  motion  of 
stare  along  the  line  of  sight.  The  place  of  a  line  of  hydrogen,  for 
instance,  will  be  slightly  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other,  according 
as  the  star  be  approaching  the  earth  or  receding  from  the  earth. 
The  amount  of  displacement  is  very  small ;  but  in  the  ease  of 
several  stars  large  enough  to  enable  an  approximation  to  be  made 
to  the  velocity  with  which  the  star  is  moving  towards  or  moving 
from  the  earth. 

The  theory  of  this  method  is  beautifully  verified  by  observations 
on  the  sun.  As  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sun  is  approaching  and  tin- 
western  is  receding,  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
spectra  of  the  two  edges,  and  the  observed  amount  gives  a  velocity 
of  rotation  practically  coincident  with  that  otherwise  known. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

STAB.  CLUSTERS  AND  NEBULAS. 

Interesting  Sidereal  Objects — Stars  not  Scattered  uniformly— ^Star  Clusters — Their 
Varieties — The  Cluster  in  Perseus — The  Globular  Cluster  in  Hercules— The 
Milky  Way — A  Cluster  of  Minute  Stars-r-Nebul*  distinct  from  .  Clouds — 
Number  of  known  Nebulas — The  Constellation  of  Orion — The  Position  of  the 
Great  Nebula — The  Wonderful  Star  0  Ononis — The  Drawing  of  the  Groat. 
Nebula  in  Lord  Posse’s  Telescope — Photographs  of  .  this  Wonderful  Object  - 
The  Importance  of  Accurate  Drawings — The  Great  Survey— Photographs  of  the 
Heavens— Magnitude  of  the  Nebula — Tbe  Question  as  to  the  Nature  of  a 
Nebula — Is  it  composed  of  Stars  or  of  Gas  ? — -How  Gas  can  be  made  to  Glow 
— Spectroscopic  Examination  of  the  Nebula — The  Great  Nebula  in  Andromeda 
— Its  Examination  by  the  Spectroscope— Tho  Annular  Nebula  in  Lyra— 
Resemblance  to  Vortex  Bings — Planetary  Nebula} — Drawings  of  Several 
Iiemarkable  Nebulas — Distance  of  Nebulas— Conclusion. , 

We  have  already  mentioned  Saturn  as  one  of  the  most  glorious 
telescopic  spectacles  in  the  heavens.  Setting  aside  the  obvious 
claims  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  there  are,  perhaps,  two  other 
objects  visible  from  these  latitudes  which  rival  Saturn  in  the 
splendour  and  the  interest  of  their  telescopic  picture.  One  of 
these  objects  is  the  star  cluster  in  Hercules ;  the  other  is  the 
great  nebula  in  Orion.  We  may  take  these  objects  as  typical  of 
the  two  great  classes  of  bodies  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
under  the  head  of  Star  Clusters  and  NehulaJ. 

The  stars  that,  to  the  number  of  several  millions,  bespangle  the 
sky,  are  not  scattered  uniformly.  We  see  that  while  some  regions 
are  comparatively  bare  of  stars,  others  contain  stars  in  profusion. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  small  group,  like  the  Pleiades ;  sometimes  we 
have  a  stupendous  region  of  the  heavens  strewn  over  with  stars,  as 
in  the  Milky  Way.  Such  objects  are  called  star  clusters.  We  find 
every  variety  in  the  clusters;  sometimes  the  stars  are  remarkable 
for  their  brilliancy,  sometimes  for  their  enormous  numbers,  and 
sometimes  for  the  remarkable  form  in  which  they  are  grouped. 
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Sometimes  a  star  cluster  is  adorned  with  brilliantly-coloured  stars ; 
sometimes  the  stars  are  so  close  together  that  their  separate  rays 
cannot  be  disentangled;  sometimes  the  stars  are  so  minute  or  so 
distant  that  the  cluster  is  barely  distinguishable  from  the  nebula. 

Of  the  clusters  remarkable  at  once  both  for.  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  individual  stars,  we  may  mention  the  cluster  in 
the  Sword-handle  of  Perseus.  The  position  of  this  object  is 
marked  on  Fig.  70,  page  378.  To  the  unaided  eye  a  dull  spot  is 
visible,  which  in  the  telescope  expands  into  two  clusters  separated 
by  a  short  distance.  In  each  of  them  we  have  innumerable 
stars,  crowded  together  so  as  to  fill  the  field  of  view  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  The  splendour  of  this  object  is  appreciated  when  we  reflect 
that  each  one  of  these  stars  is  itself  a  brilliant  sun,  perhaps 
rivalling  our  own  sun  in  lustre.  There  are,  however,  regions  in 
the  heavens  near  the  Southern  Cross,  of  course  invisible  from 
northern  latitudes,  in  which  parts  of  the  Milky  Way  present  a  richer 
appearance  even  than  the  cluster  in  Perseus. 

The  most  striking  type  of  star  cluster  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  constellation  of  Hercules.  In  this  case  we  have  a  group  of 
minute  stars  apparently  in  a  roughly  globular  form.  Fig.  84 
represents  this  object  as  seen  in  Lord  Rossers  great  telescope,  and 
it  shows  three  radiating  streaks,  in  which  the  stars  seem  less 
numerous  than  elsewhere.  It  is  estimated  that  this  cluster  must 
contain  from  1,000  to  2,000  stars,  all  concentrated  iuto  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  part  of  the  heavens.  Viewed  in  a  very  small  tele¬ 
scope,  this  object  resembles  a  nebula.  The  position  of  the  cluster  in 
Hercules  is  shown  in  a  diagram  previously  given  (Fig.  7 5,  page  384) . 
We  have  already  referred  to  this  glorious  aggregation  of  stars  as 
one  of  the  three  especially  interesting  objects  in  the  heavens. 

The  Milky  Way  forms  a’girdle  which,  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
sweeps  completely  around  the  heavens ;  and  when  viewed  with  the 
telescope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  myriads  of  minute  stars.  In  some 
places  the  stars  are  much  more  numerous  than  elsewhere.  All  these 
stars  are  incomparably  more  distant  than  the  sun,  which  they  entirely 
surround,  so  it  is  evident  that  our  sun,  and  of  course  the  system 
which  attends  him,  lies  actually  inside  the  Milky  Way.  It  seems 
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lempting  to  pursue  the  thought  here  suggested,  and  to  reflect  that 
the  whole  Milky  Way  may,  after  all,  be  merely  a  star  cluster, 
comparable*  in  size  with  some  of  the  other  star  clusters  which  we 
see,  and  that  viewed  from  a  remote  point  in  space,  the  Milky  Way 
would  seem  to  be  but  one  of  the  countless  clusters  of  stars  con¬ 
taining  our  sun  as  an  indistinguishable  unit. 


Fig.  84.— The  Globular  Cluster  in  Hercules. 


When  we  direct  a  good  telescope  to  the  heavens,  we  shall 
occasionally  meet  with  one  of  the  remarkable  celestial  objects  which 
are  known  as  nebulae.  They  are  faint  cloudy  spots,  or  stains  of 
light  on  the  black  background  of  the  sky.  They  are  nearly  all 
quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  celestial  objects  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  confounded  with  clouds,  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  latter  exist  only  suspended  in  our  atmosphere, 
while  nebulae  are  immersed  in  the  depths  of  space.  Clouds  shine 
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only  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  they  reflect  to  us ;  nebula 
shine  with  no  borrowed  light :  they  are  self-luminous.  Clouds 
change  from  hour  to  hour;  nebula  do  not  change  even  from  year 
to  year.  Clouds  are  far  smaller  than  the  earth;  while  the  smallest 
nebula  known  to  us  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  sun.  Clouds 
are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth ;  nebula  are  not  within  many 
millions  of  miles. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  nebula  may  be  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced  with  the  colossal  labours  of  William  Herschel  at  Slough. 
The  scheme  which  Herschel  proposed  for  this  task  was  indeed  a 
comprehensive  one.  He  determined  to  make  a  survey  of  the  entire 
heavens  with  a  powerful  telescope,  and  to  note  all  the  features 
of  interest  which  he  could  detect.  But  though  we  can  thus 
summarily  describe  the  undertaking,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show 
the  gigantic  amount  of  labour  which  it  entailed.  Considering  how 
rapidly  we  can  sweep  our  eyes  over  the  heavens,  it  might  seem  a 
very  easy  matter  to  turn  a  telescope  to  one  spot  after  another,  until 
the  whole  sky  has  been  reviewed.  The  -two  cases  are,  however,  as 
different  as  possible ;  a  glance  of  the  eyes  takes  in  an  enormous 
region  of  the  heavens,  while  the  field  of  a  large  telescope  only 
includes  a  very  small  region.  This  is  a  point  which  very  often 
surprises  those  who  for  the  first  time  look  through  a  large  telescope. 
People  sometimes  expect  to  see  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  and 
perhaps  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  all  at  once.  It  is  even  unreasonable  to 
ask  to  be  shown  the  Great  Bear  in  a  large  telescope;  the  telescope 
can  be  pointed  to  special  parts  of  the  constellation ;  but  if  we  want 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  we  must  take  an  opera-glass, 
or  something  of  that  description,  not  a  great  and  powerful  instru¬ 
ment.  A  large  telescope  will  hardly  show  even  so  much  as  the 
whole  of  the  moon  at  once.  When  we  look  through  the  eye-piece, 
we  find  the  entire  field  filled  with  the  brilliant  body  of  the  moon, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  move  the  telescope  a  little  up  and 
down,  and  a  little  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  order  to  bring 
the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  under  review.  The  moon  only 
occupies  a  very  small  portipn  of  the  sky ;  but  small  as  that  portion 
is,  the  field  of  view  in  a  large  telescope  is  not  so  great.  Suppose 
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'tlie. whole  surface  of  the  heavens  to  be  covered  over  with  moons 
quite  close  together,  the  apparent  size  of  each  being  the  same  as 
that  of  our  moon,  the  heavens  would  then  form  a  mosaic  of  about 
200,000  pieces.  Assuming  that  a  great  telescope  can  show  about 
half  of  the  moon  at  once,  the  whole  surface  of  the  heavens  would 
form  about  400,000  fields  of  view.  In  such  an  instrument  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  heavens  must  therefore  involve  no  less  than 
400,000  examinations  of  what  the  telescope  cau  reveal  in  one  view*. 
This  estimate  includes  the  southern  heavens;  if  we  confine  our 
thoughts  to  that  portion  of  the  heavens  which  is  visible  from  these 
latitudes,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  fields 
of  view  have  to  be  carefully  examined.  The  scheme,  then/which 
Herschel  sketched  out  for  his  labours  at  Slough  involved  bringing 
a  quarter  of  a  million  fields  under  review  ;  it  rvill  readily  he,  believed 
that  considerable  organisation  was  necessary  to  enable  so  vast  an 
undertaking  to  he  accomplished.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  that 
none  of  the  fields  should  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  that  none  should 
be  observed  oftener  than  was  necessary. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  we  can  obtain  an-  adequate 
conception  of  the  enormous  labour  which  Ilersehel  contemplated, 
and  which  he  lived  in  great  part  to  complete.  Instead  of  counting 
the  number  of  fields  of  view  which  he  would  have  to  examine,  let 
us  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  objects  that  would 
he  likely  to  come  under  his  notice.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such 
an  estimate  must  he  only  an  approximate  one,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  HerseheTs 
labours,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient.  There  are  several  different 
classes  of  objects  in  the  heavens,  hut  the  objects  which  are  most 
numerous  and  most  characteristic  are  the  fixed  stars.  The  con¬ 
stellations,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  are  formed  of  fixed 
stars  of  every  conceivable  brightness,  from  the  splendour  of  Sirius 
down  to  the  merest  point  of  light  that  can  be  discerned  in  the  most 
powerful  telescope.  Stars  can  be  found  of  every  tint,  from  the  red 
at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  blue  at  the  other,  and  they  are 
scattered  in  boundless  profusion  over  the  whole .  extent  of  the 
heavens. 
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Suppose  that  a  great  telescope  like  that  which  Hersehel  used  in 
his  researches  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  stars, 
each  one  of  the  250,000  fields  of  view  would  have  to  be  regularly 
inventoried.  In  almost  every  one  of  those  fields  of  view  some  stars 
would  be  seen ;  in  many  fields  there  would  be  a  large  number  of 
stars;  while  in  others  the  stars  would  be  found  in  countless 
multitudes. 

Immediately  after  Hersehel  and  his  sister  had  settled  at 
Slough  he  commenced  his  immortal  review  of  the  heavens  in  a 
systematic  manner.  For  observations  of  this  kind  it  is  essential 
that  the  sky  be  free  from  cloud,  while  even  the  light  of  the  moon 
is  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  fainter  and  more  interesting  objects. 
It  was  in  the  long  and  fine  winter  nights,  when  the  stars  were 
shining  brilliantly  and  the  pale  path  of  the  Milky  Way  extended 
across  the  heavens,  that  the  labour  was  to  be  done.  The  great 
telescope  being  directed  to  the  heavens,  the  ordinary  diurnal 
motion  by  which  the  sun  and  stars  appear  to  rise  and  set  carries 
the  stars  across  the  field  of  view  in  a  majestic  panorama.  The 
stars  enter  slowly  into  the  field  of  view,  slowly  move  across  it,  and 
slowly  leave  it,  to  be  again  replaced  by  others.  Thus  the  observer, 
by  merely  remaining  passive  at  the  eye-piece,  sees  one  field  after 
another  pass  before  him,  and  is  enabled  to  examine  their  contents. 
It  follows,  that  even  without  moving  the  telescope  a  long  narrow  strip 
of  the  heavens  is  brought  under  review,  and  by  moving  the  telescope 
slightly  up  and  down  the  width  of  this  strip  can  be  suitably  in¬ 
creased.  On  another  night  the  telescope  is  brought  into  a  different 
position,  and  another  strip  of  the  sky  is  examined ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  whole  heavens  can  be  carefully  scrutinised. 

Hersehel  stands  at  the  eye-piece  to  watch  the  glorious  pro¬ 
cession  of  celestial  objects.  Close  by,  his  sister  Caroline  sits  at  her 
desk,  pen  in  hand,  to  take  down  the  observations  as  they  fall  from 
her  brother's  lips.  In  front  of  her  is  a  chronometer  from  which 
she  can  note  the  time,  and  a  contrivance  which  indicates  the 
altitude  of  the  telescope,  so  that  she  can  record  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  object  in  connection  with  the  description  which  her 
brother  dictated.  Such  was  the  splendid  scheme  which  this  brother 
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and  sislw  had  arranged  as  the  object  of  their  life-long  devotion. 
The  discoveries  which  Ilerschel  was  destined  to  make  were  to  be 
reckoned  not  by  tens  or  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  The 
records  of  these  discoveries  are  to  be  found  in  the  “  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society/'  and  they  are  among  the  richest 
treasures  of  those  volumes.  It  was  left  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  the 


Fig.  85. — The  Constellation  of  Orion,  showing  the  position  of  the  Great  Nebula. 

only  son  of  Sir  William,  to  complete  his  father's  labour  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  survey  to  the  southern  heavens.  He  undertook  with  this 
object  a  journey  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sojourned  there 
for  the  years  necessary  to  complete  the  great  work. 

As  the  result  of  the  gigantic  labours  thus  inaugurated,  there  are 
now  three  or  four  thousand  nebulse  known  to  us,  and  with  every 
improvement  of  the  telescope  fresh  additions  are  made  to  the  list. 
They  are  scattered  over  both  hemispheres,  and  some  are  to  be  found 
in  every  constellation.  They  differ  from  one  another  as  four 
thousand  pebbles  selected  at  random  on  a  sea-beach  might  differ — 
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namely,  in  form,  size,  colour,  and  material — but  yet  have,  like  the 
pebbles,  a  certain  generic  resemblance  to  each  other.  To  describe 
this  class  of  bodies  in  any  detail  would  altogether  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  chapter ;  we  shall  merely  select  a  few  of  the  nebulse, 
choosing  naturally  those  of  the  most  remarkable  character,  ai^ 
also  those  which  are  representatives  of  the  different  groups  into 
which  nebulae  may  be  divided.- 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  nebula  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  Orion  as  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  alike  remarkable  whether  we  look  at  its  size  or  its 
brilliancy,  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  studied,  or  tbe  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  to  learn  something  of  its  cha¬ 
racter.  To  find  this  object,  we  refer  to  Fig.  85  for  the  sketch  of 
the  chief  stars  in- this  constellation,  where  the  letter  a  indicates 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  stars  which  form  the  sword-handle 
of  Orion.  Above  the  handle  are  the  three  stars  which  form  the 
well-known  belt  so  conspicuous  in  the  wintry  sky.  The  star  a,  when 
viewed  attentively  with  the  unaided  eye,  presents  a  somewhat  misty 
appearance.  In  the  year  1618  Cysat  directed  a  telescope  to  this 
star,  and  saw  surrounding  it  a  curious  luminous  haze,  which  was 
the  great  nebula.  Ever  since  his  time  this  object  has  been 
diligently  studied  by  many  astronomers,  so  that  innumerable 
observations  have  been  made  of  it,  and  even  whole  volumes  have 
been  written  which  treat  of  nothing  else.  Any  ordinary  telescope 
will  show  the  object  to  some  extent,  but  the  more  powerful  the 
telescope  the  more  are  the  curious  details  revealed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  star  a  (6  Orionis)  is  in  itself  the  most- 
striking  multiple  star  in  the  whole  heavens.  It  consists  really  of 
six  stars,  represented  in  the  next  diagram  (Fig.  86)  ;  these  points 
are  so  close  together  that  their  commingled  rays  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  without  a  telescope.  Four  of  them  are,  however, 
easily  seen  in  quite  small  instruments,  but  the  two  smaller  stars 
require  telescopes  of  considerable  power.  And  yet  these  stars  are 
suns,  comparable,  it  may  be,  with  our  sun  in  magnitude. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  unrivalled  group  of  six 
suns  should  be  surrounded  by  the  renowned  nebula ;  the  nebula 
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or  the  multiple  star  would,  either  of  them  alone,  be  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  here  we  have  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  seems 
impossible  to  resist  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  multiple  star 
really  lies  in  the  nebula,  and  not  merely  along  the  same  line  of 
vision.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  all  probability 
to  suppose  that  the  presentation  of  these  two  exceptional  objects  in 
the  same  field  of  view  was  merely  accidental.  If  the  multiple  star 
be  really  in  the  nebula,  as  seems  most  likely,  then  this  object 
affords  evidence  that  in  one  case  at  all  events  the  distance  of  a 
nebula  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  distance  of  a 


Fig.  S6. — The  Multiple  Star  (0  Orionis)  in  the  Great  Nehula  of  Orion. 

star.  This  is  unhappily  almost  the  entire  extent  of  our  knowledge, 
of  the  distances  of  the  nebular  from  the  earth. 

The  great  nebula  of  Orion  surrounds  the  multiple  star,  and 
extends  out  to  a  vast  distance  into  the  neighbouring  space. 
The  dotted  circle  drawn  around  the  star  marked  a  in  figure  85 
represents  approximately  the  extent  of  the  nebula,  as  seen  in  a 
moderately  good  telescope.  The  nebula  is  of  a  faint  bluish 
colour,  impossible  to  represent  in  a  drawing.  Its  brightness  is 
much  greater  in  some  places  than  in  others  ,•  the  central  parts 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  brilliant,  and  the  luminosity 
gradually  fades  away  a,s  the  edge  of  the  nebula  is  approached. 
In  fact,  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  nebula  has  any  definite 
boundary,  for  with  each  increase  of  telescopic  power  faint  new 
branches  can  be  seen.  There  seems  to  be  an  empty  space  in  the 
nebula  immediately  surrounding  the  multiple  star,  but  it  is  not 
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unlikely  that  this  is  merely  an  illusion,  produced  by  the  contrast  of 
the  brilliant  light  of  the  stars.  At  all  events,  the  spectroscopic 
examination  of  the  nebula  seems  to  show 'that  the  nebulous  matter 
is  continuous  over  the  stars. 

The  plate  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  which  is  here  shown 
represents,  in  a  reduced  form,  the  elaborate  drawing  of  this  object 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse  with  the  great  reflecting 
telescope  at  Parsonstown.*  A  telescopic  view  of  the  nebula  shows 
a  large  number  of  stars,  two  hundred  or  more,  scattered  over  its 
surface.  It  is  not.  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  stars  are  all 
immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  nebula  as  the  multiple  star 
appears  to  be ;  they  may  be  either  in  front  of  it,  or,  less  probably, 
behind  it,  so  as  to  be  projected  on  the  same  part  of  the  sky.  In  the 
production  of  this  drawing,  the  first  task  was  to  construct  an  accurate 
chart  of  these  stars,  to  serve  as  a  skeleton  on  which  the  nebula 
could  be  delineated.  The  execution  of  the  elaborate  drawing 
taxed  the  powers  of  the  great  telescope  for  a  period  of  some  years. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  during  a  part  of 
the  year 'that  the  nebula  can  be  seen.  Very  fine  nights  are  neces¬ 
sary  for.  observing  these  objects.  There  must  be  no  clouds,  and  the 
moon  must  be  absent,  for  its  bright  light  would  quite  extinguish 
the  fainter  portions  of  a  nebula.  The  Milky  Way  should  be  seen 
clearly  if  the  night  is  to  be  employed  in  drawing  such  objects.  In 
fact,  taking  the  weather  alone  into  consideration,  there  are  in  the 
British  Islands  only  about  one  hundred  hours  in  the  whole  year  which 
are  really  suited  for  the  very  best  astronomical  observations.  When 
it  is  further  remembered  that  the  great  telescope  at  Parsonstown  is 
a  meridian  instrument,  with  only  a  limited  range  of  lateral  motion, 
it  is  plaiu  that  the  nebula  in  Orion  will  only  be  within  its  reach 
for  an  hour,  Or  rather  less,  each  evening.  Unless,  then,  the  sky  be 
clear  at  that  particular  hour,  the  whole  night  is  lost  so  far  as  this 
drawing  is  concerned,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  much  time  has  been  expended  in  the  completion  of  a  work 
requiring  so  much  careful  comparison  and  examination.  There  is, 
indeed,  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  the  fainter  portions  of  this 
*  I  am  indebted  for  this  drawing  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Do  la  lino. 
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nebula.  The  long  projecting  arms,  which  seem  so  plain  in  the 
drawing,  can  only  be  seen  by  the  most  careful  scrutiny  with  a 
practised  eye.  A  little  will  be  seen  one  night :  this  will  be 
verified  on  a  subsequent  evening,  and  the  faint  object  will  be 
traced  a  little  further.  But  this  faintness  is  only  to  be  understood 
as  applying  to  the  outlying  portions.  The  central  part  of  the 
nebula  is  bright  enough  to  be  seen  in  any  telescope,  and  in  the 
great  instrument  presents  a  scene  of  surpassing  glory. 

A  considerable  number  of  drawings  of  this  unique  object  have 
been  made  by  other  astronomers.  Among  these,  we  must  mention 
that  executed  by  Professor  Bond,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which 
possesses  a  degree  of  faithfulness  in  detail  that  every  student  of 
this  object  is  bound  to  acknowledge.  Of  late  years  also  successful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  photograph  the  great  nebula.  The  late 
Professor  Draper  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  some  admirable 
photographs.  In  England,  too,  Mr.  Common  has  taken  a  most 
excellent  photograph  of  the  nebula,  which  has  deservedly  gained  for 
its  author  the  high  honour  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society’s 
gold  medal. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  object  of  devoting  such  elaborate 
care  to  the  examination  and  drawing  of  this  single  object  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  really  two-fold.  As  a  geographer  would 
survey  a  new  country  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  details  of  its 
mountains,  its  plains,  and  its  rivers  ;  as  he  would  sketch  the  most 
important  features  in  its  scenery,  and  fill  his  note-books  with 
measurements  and  with  descriptions ;  so  does  the  astronomer  con¬ 
sider  a  simple  survey  of  the  heavens  to  be  one  of  the  numerous 
duties  which  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  discharge.  The  contents  of 
the  heavens  are  to  be  carefully  measured,  they  are  to  be  accurately 
described,  they  are  to  be  artistically  drawn;  and  the  result, 
ultimately  aimed  at  is  a  complete  and  exhaustive  delineation  of  -  the 
magnitude,  weight,  position,  and  peculiar  features  of  every  comet  or 
planet,  every  star  and  every  nebula,  which  the  utmost  powers  of  our 
greatest  instruments  can  disclose  to  us.  We  can  hardly  hope  that 
this  majestic  scheme  will  be  ever  fully  realised.  The  task. is  too 
great  for  human  labour  to  accomplish  completely,  but  important 
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contributions  to  the  undertaking  are  made  every  year.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  object,  the  lives  of  some  astronomers  are  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  catalogues  in  which  the  positions  and  magnitudes 
of  the  fixed  stars  are  recorded.  Others  are  engaged  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  charts  of  portions  of  the  sky,  in  which  the  minutest  stars 
are  depicted.*  Others,  again,  expend  their  energies  in  making 
drawings  of  the  features  visible  on  the  moon,  or  on  drawings  and 
measures  of  the  planets,  or  in  the  measurement  of  double  stars,  or 
in  tracing  the  faint  outlines  of  the  nebulas.  These  are  the  results 
of  special  surveys  of  different  provinces  in  the  vast  kingdom.  Now, 
of  all  the  objects  in  the  heavens  beyond  the  confines  of  our  solar 
system,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  now  before  us ;  and  hence,  in  the  great  celestial  survey  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  we  should  possess  faithful  draw¬ 
ings  arid  measurements  of  every  detail  that  can  be  seized  of  the 
great  nebula  in  Orion. 

The  laborious  work  of  surveying  is  the  first  and  the  simplest 
duty  of  the  astronomer.  Tar  more  difficult,  and  perhaps  far  more 
interesting  problems  are  to  follow.  One  of  these  problems  is  to 
determine  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  another — the 
most  difficult  of  all — is  to  determine  their  nature.  The  drawings  of 
the  great  nebula  in  Orion  are  designed  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  both 

*  The  tedious  process  of  forming  star  charts  by  measurements  or  estimations  of 
each  separate  star,  is  apparently  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  comprehensive 
methods  of  photography.  It  has  been  found  that  very  minute  telescopic  stars  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  sensible  picture  when  an  exposure  of  suitable  length  has  been 
given.  Stars  of  the  14th  and  15th  magnitudes  are  thus  shown,  and  it  is  even 
possible  for  stars  to  be  recorded  on  the  photographic  plate,  which  are  unable  to 
excite  vision  in  the  most  powerful  telescope.  A  plate  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts  con¬ 
tained  an  area  of  the  sky  about  two  degrees  square.  On  comparison  of  this  photo¬ 
graph  with  the  well-known  map  of  Argelander,  Father  Perry  states  that  he  found 
not  only  all  the  fifty-eight  stars  of  the  map,  but  at  least  thirty-two  new  shirs,  all 
probably  below  the  9th  or  10th  magnitude.  At  the  Paris  Observatory  an  exposure 
of  an  hour  gave  a  negative  of  about  five  square  degrees  of  the  heavens,  on  which 
2,790  stars  from  the  5th  to  the  14th  magnitude  were  depicted,  while  traces  of  stars 
of  the  15th  magnitude  were  visible.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  some  six  or 
eight  yiars  a  complete  survey  of  the  heavens  on  this  splendid  scale  may  ho 
accomplished.  Many  important  results  may  be  anticipated  from  this  research  :  for 
instance,  a  minor  planet  is  at  once  revealed  by  its  motion,  which  gives  a  streak 
instead  of  a  point. 
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these  groat  problems ;  to  show  whether  .the  nebula  has  any  appre¬ 
ciable  movements,  and  to  elucidate  its  actual  structure  and  physical 
condition.  It  is  a  most  interesting'  question  to  decide,  whether  this 
great  nebula  is  really  in  "a  process  of  change.  Looked  at  from 
night  to  night,  it  docs  not  alter;  even  from  year  to  year  it  still 
seems  the  same.  But  is  this  permanence  real?  Do  not  those  arms 
of  light  or  the  bright  central  regions  in  any  degree  wax  or  wane — 
become  absorbed,  or  extended,  dissipated  or  dispersed — like  the 
ordinary  clouds  whose  evanescence  is  proverbial  ?  This  is  a  question 
of  the  very  deepest  interest;  and  how  is  it  to  be  answered?  The 
life  of  an  astronomer  is  not  long  enough,  even  if  his  memory  were 
good  enough,  to  pronounce  finally  upon  this  question.  But  by 
making  an  elaborate  drawing  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision, 
by  measuring  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars  in  the  nebula  with 
the  last  degree  of  exactness,  and  by  careful  comparison  ascertaining 
that  each  minute  part  of  the  drawing  represents  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  nebula  as  closely  as  it  is  possible  for  art  to  represent 
nature  :  then  those  drawings  can  at  a  future  time  be  compared  with 
the  nebula,  and  the  question  as  to  its  permanence  can  thus  be  in¬ 
vestigated.  This  has  already  been  done,  and  the  labour  expended 
upon  these  drawings  has  been  amply  rewarded.  The  entire  subject 
has  been  critically  examined,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
in  parts  of  the  mighty  nebula  certain  changes  are  in  progress, 
though  probably  .much  more  time  must  elapse  before  the  full 
import  of  these  changes  can  be  understood. 

The  magnitude  of  this  gigantic  object  can  perhaps  never  become 
fully  known  to  us.  In  fact,  the  light  fades  away  so  gradually  that 
we  cannot  tell  how  large  a  portion  of  sky  it  really  occupies.  What 
can  be  seen  certainly  occupies  an  area  of  the  sky  two  or  three 
times'  as  great  as  that  covered  by  the  full  moon.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  real  magnitude  of  this  object?  As  we  do  not  know 
its  distance,  we  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  any  estimate  of  its  bulk, 
though  it  is  possible  to  enunciate  a  minor  limit  to  its  dimensions. 
The  magnitude  of.  our  earth,  vast  as  it  is,  will  not  serve  as  a  means 
of  comparison;  we  must  have  a  far  larger  unit  of  measurement 
for  a  bulk  so  stupendous.  The  earth  sweeps  around  the  sun  in  a 
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mighty  path,  whose  diameter  is  not  less  than  185,400,000  miles. 
Let  us  imagine  a  sphere  so  mighty  that  this  circle  would  just 
form  a  girdle  around  its  equator,  and  let  this  gigantic  globe  he  the 
measure  wherewith  to  enunciate  the  bulk  of  the  vast  nebula  of 
Orion.  It  cau  be  demonstrated  that  a  million  of  these  mighty 
globes  rolled  into  one  would  not  equal  the  great  nebula  in  bulk; 
though  how  much  greater  than  this  the  nebula  may  really  he  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  actual  nature  of  the  nebula  in  Orion  offers  a  problem  of 
the  greatest  interest,  especially  when  we  consider  the  question  as  to 
the  materials  of  which  this  object  is  composed?  This  is  a  pro¬ 
blem  which  for  a  long  time  presented  a  matter  of  controversy, 
but  happily  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Huggins  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  decided  the  matter. 

We  have  already  given  a  brief  description  of  some  of  those 
objects  known  as  star  clusters,  and  we  have,  in  particular,  referred  to 
the  great  cluster  in  Hercules.  This  is  a  superb  object  when  seen  in 
an  instrument  of  adequate  power,  but  in  a  small  instrument  it  is 
not  seen  exactly  as  a  cluster  of  stars;  it  is,  rather,  a  dull  hazy  point 
of  light,  not  by  any  means  unlike  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
nebulae  seen  in  a  great  instrument.  As  it  was  found  that  many 
apparently  nebulous  objects  were  shown  to  be  really  star  clusters 
when  adequate  telescopic  power  was  applied,  it  seemed  perhaps 
plausible  to  contend  that  all  nebulae  might  be  really  only  clusters 
of  stars ;  sunk,  however,  to  so  great  a  depth  in  space,  that  even  the 
largest  telescopes  failed  to  disentangle  the  several  rays  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  stars,  and  thus  produced  merely  the  hazy  appearance  of  a  nebula. 

How  far  can  this  reasoning  be  applied  to  the  great  nebula  in 
Orion  ?  We  have,  fortunately,  one  or  two  very  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  bearing  on  this  point.  On  a  particularly  tine  night,  when  the 
speculum  of  the  great  six-foot  telescope  at  l’arsonstown  was  in  ils 
finest  order,  the  skilled  eye  of  the  late  Earl  of  Russo  and  of  his 
then  assistant,  Mr.  Stoney,  detected  in  the  densest  part  of  the 
nebula  myriads  of  minute  stars,  which  had  never  before  been 
recognised  by  human  eye.  Unquestionably,  the  commingled  rays 
of  these  stars  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
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I'l'liiil't.  Hut  still  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  the 

mi  i <  lumiwr-ily  iif  flu'  gmit  nebula  can  he  so  explained,  or 
’•>lu  Hum  tli-  bold  thru nf  may  not  partly  arise  from  some  other 
■  Uiv-  This  i(U(")ioti  is  one  which  must  necessarily  be  forced  on 
tin>  :i! icut !'iu  <if  n 1 1\  ohseivcr  who  has  ever  enjoyed  the  privilege 
(  f  ’iewiiu  ’he  gte.it  iiehuln  through  a  telescope  of  power  really 
elr.nnle  if.  i end.  r  j its) ice  to  its  beauty.  It  seems  impossible  to 
l>i  In  \ e  s  Hut  file  liiuhh  light  of  such  delicately  graduated  shades  has 
i.-ilK  i.ri’-eji  merely  from  delhir  points.  The  object  is  so  soft  and 
so  eon  turnons — might  we  not  almost  say  so  ghost-like  ?— that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  we  are  really  looking  at  some 
gaseous  matter. 

But  here  a  difficulty  may  .be  -suggested.  The  nebula  is  a 
luminous  body,  hut  ordinary  gas  is  invisible.  We  do  not  see  the 
gases  .which  surround  us  and  form  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live. 
How,  then,  if  the  nebula  consisted  merely  of  gaseous  matter,  would 
we  see  it  shining  on  the  far  distant  heavens  ?  A  well-known  expe¬ 
riment  will  at  once  explain  this  difficulty.  We  take  a  tube  con¬ 
taining  a  very  small  quantity  of  some  gas  :  for  'example,  hydrogen; 
this  gas  is  usually  invisible :  no  one  could  tell  that  there  was  any 
gas  in  the  tube,  or  still  less  could  the  kind  of  gas.be  known;  but 
pour  a  stream  of  electricity  through  the  tube,  and  instantly  the 
gas  begins  to  glow  with  a  violet  light.  What  has  the  electricity 
done. for  us  in  this  experiment?  Its  sole  effect  has  been  to  heat 
the  gas.  It  is,  indeed,  merely  a  convenient  means  of  heating  the 
gas  and  making  it  glow.  It  is  not  the  electricity  which  we  sec,  it 
is  rather  the  gas  heated  by  the  electricity.  We  infer,  then,  that  if 
the  gas  he  heated  it  becomes  luminous.  The  gas  docs  not  burn  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  no  chemical  change  has  taken 
place.  Tile  tube  contains  exactly  the  same  amount  of  hydrogen 
after  the  experiment  that,  it  did  before.  It  glows  with  the  heat, 
just  as  red-hot  iron  glows.  If,  then,  we  could  believe  that  in 
the  great  nebula  in  Orion  there  were  vast  volumes  of  rarefied  gas 
in  the  same  physical  condition  as  the  gas  in  the  tube  while  the 
electricity  was  passing,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  that  this  gas 
would  actually  glow.  . 
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To  settle  the  question  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  nehuliv,  we 
must  call  iu  the  aid  of  that  refined  method  of  investigation  known 
as  spectrum  analysis.  AN  e  have  explained  in  a  previous  chapter 
the  principle  of  this  method  in  its  application  to  the  stars;  let -us 
now  see  how  it  can  W  applied  to  the  nebuhe.  The  spectrum  of  a 
gaseous  nebula  is  a  truly  remarkable  sight.  Instead  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  band  of  colours,  crossed  bv  dark  lines,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  sjHvtrum  of  a  star,  the  nebular  spectrum  consists  of  but  three 
or  tour  bright  lines.  Two  of  these  lines  correspond  to  the  spectrum 
of  hydrogen,  another  belongs  to  nitrogen,  while  the  fourth  seems 
to  belong  to  some  element  not  hitherto  identified  with  any  terres¬ 
trial  substance. 

This  remarkable  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Huggins  has  been 
corroborated  and  extended  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  the 
more  recent  labours  of  the  same  astronomer,  who  has  actually 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  the  great 
nebula  in  Orion.  The  photograph  shows  a  strong  line  in  that 
invisible  part  of  the  spectrum  extending  beyond  the  violet  rays, 
and  this  line  has  been  prove*  1  to  be  in  all  probability  identical  with 
one  due  to  hydrogen. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Huggins  have  thus  solved  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  important  problem  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  nebula 
iu  Orion.  We  see  that  it  consists  in  part  of  stars,  making  up, 
perhaps,  in  number  for  what  they  want  in  size.  These  stars  are 
bathed  in  and  surrounded  by  a  stupendous  mass  of  glowing  gas, 
partly  consisting  of  that  gas  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  our  ocean,  namely,  hydrogen,  and  partly  of  that  which 
is  so  important  an  ingredient  in  our  atmosphere,  namely,  nitrogen ; 
and  further,  that  these  are  mingled  with  some  other  gaseous  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  nature  at  present  unknown. 

Space  will  only  admit  of  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  other 
nebulte,  and  among  these,  a  chief  place  must  be  given  to  the 
great  nebula  in  Andromeda.  This  is  visible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
and  has,  indeed,  not  nnfrequently  Wen  mistaken  for  a  comet.  Its 
telescopic  appearance  is  shown  in  Plate  XV.,  which  has  beeu 
copied  from  one  of  Mr.  Trouvelot’s  beautiful  drawings  made  at 
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H.i.ri.d  f’l  Uige  Observatory.  Two  dark  channel**  in  the  nebula 
i  liiimi  fail  tn  In-  indwell,  and  the  number  of  faint  stars  scattered 
■  •'■Tit-  '‘iii'-n  c  ff  a  point  to' which  attention  may  he  drawn. 
’!->  lb  d  Hii>  ‘  id  ■< *,  u<’ m a ->L  look  out  for  Cassiopeia  and  the  Great 
Si'i.ik  >i'  It '“i'll-,  and  llii'ti  the  nehula  will  be .easily  ■perceived  in 
sli’1  |  o  !li  n  si, oun  .mi  p.  .‘i/0.  It  differs  in  a  very  remarkable  decree 
I iom  i!n  i.v.t'-f  ■i[-  ic-hula*  of  which  Unit  in  Orion  is  a  typo.  When 
nc  examine  the  nehula  in  Andromeda  with  the  spectroscope,  we 
lind  a  faint  continuous  hand  of  light,  of  a  totally  different  character 
to  that  shown  in  the  four  bright  lines  of  Orion.  In  fact,  the 
spectroscopic  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  no 
glowing  gas  in  the  nebula  in  Andromeda,  and  that  it  may  really 
he  due  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  cluster  of  minute  stellar  points.  . 
Those  who  are  experienced  in  the  observation  of  nebula?,  will  be 
aware  of  a,  peculiar  bluish  hue  observable  in  the  gaseous  nebulas,! 
which  is  not  present  in  those  of  the  Andromeda  type.  In  fact,  the. 
difference  is  so  marked,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  say  to  which  of 
the  two  classes  the  nebula  really  belongs,  even  before  the  crucial 
test  of  the  spectroscope  has.  been  applied. 

Amoug  the  various  other  classes  of  nebulae,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  are  those  known  as  the  Annular,  or  the  Ring  Nebulae.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  objects  is  found  in  the  constellation  of 
Lyra-,  and  its  position  can  be  readily  determined  from  the  annexed 
sketch  of  the  principal  stars  in  the  constellation  (Fig.  S7).  This 
angular  nehula  belongs  to'  the  gaseous  class  of  objects,  though  the 
lines  in  its  spectrum  are  not.  so  numerous  as  those  in  the  nehula 
of  Orion.  Wc  here  give  two  attempts  to  delineate  this  curious 
object,  (Fig.  88).  The  drawing  will,  at  all  events,  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  the  student  to  identify  the  nehula  when  he  meets 
with  it  in  the  heavens.  The  smaller  picture  shows  it  as  seen  in  an 
instrument  of  moderate  size;  the  larger  one  represents  it  as  seen 
m  one  of  our  more  powerful  telescopes.  The  latter  view  discloses 
a,  number  of  stellar  points;  it  also  shows  the  remarkable  fringe 
surrounding  the  ring,  while  the  interior  of  the  ring  is  seen  not  to 
he  absolutely  dark. 

The  nebula  in  Lyra  is  the  most  conspicuous  ring  nehula  in  the 
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heavens,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  only  member  of 
this  class.  Altogether,  there  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  objects.  It 
seems  difficult  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  of 


Fig.  87. — Lyra,  with  the  Annular  Nebula. 


such  a  body.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  view  the  annular 
nebula;  without  being,  at  all  events,  reminded  of  those  elegant 
objects  known  as  vortex  rings.  Who  has  not  noticed  a  graceful 


Fig.  88- -The  Annular  Nebula  in  Lyra. 

ring  of  steam  which  occasionally  escapes  from  the  funnel  of  a 
locomotive,  and  ascends  high  into  the  air,  only  dissolving  some  time 
after  the  steam  not  so  specialised  has  disappeared  ?  Such  vortex 
rings  can  be  produced  artificially  by  a  cubical  box,  one  open  side  of 
which  is  covered  with  canvas,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  box 
is  a  circular  hole.  A  tap  on  the  canvas  will  cause  a  vortex  ring  to 
start  from  the  hole ;  and  if  the  box  be  filled  with  smoke,  this  ring 
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will  be  visible  for  many  feet  of  its  path.  It  would  certainly  be  far 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  annular  nebulae  have  any  real  analogy 
to  vortex  rings;  but  if  they  have  not,  there  is,  at  all  events,  no 
other  object  known  to  us  with  which  they  can  be  compared. 

The  heavens  contain  a  number  of  minute  but  brilliant  objects 
known  as  the  planetary  nebulae.  They  can  only  be  described  as 
globes  of  glowing  bluish-coloured  gas,  small  enough  to  be  often 
mistaken  for  a  star  when  viewed  through!  a  telescope.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  lies  in  the  constellation  Draco,  and  can 
he  found  half-way  between  the  Pole  Star  and  the  star  y  Draconis. 
Some  of  the  more  recently  discovered  planetary  nebulas  are  ex¬ 
tremely  small,  and  they  have  indeed  only  been  distinguished  from 
small  stars  by  the  spectroscope.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  such 
objects  are  a  little  out  of  tlie  stellar  focus  in  the  refracting  tele¬ 
scope  in  consequence  of  their  blue  colour.  This  remark  does  not 
apply  to  a  reflecting  telescope,  as  this  instrument  conducts  all  the 
rays  to  a  common  focus. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  nebulae  :  there  are  long  nebu¬ 
lous  rays;  there  are  the  wondrous  .spiral  nebulae  which  have 
been  disclosed  in  Lord  Rosse’s  great  reflector;  there  are  the 
double  nebulae;  there  are  some  very  mysterious  variable  nebulae. 
Rut-  all  these  various  objects  we  must  merely  dismiss  with  this 
passing  reference.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  making  pictorial 
representations  of  such  nebulae.  Most  of  them  are  very  faint — so 
faint,  indeed,  that  they  can  only  be  seen  with  close  attention  even 
in  powerful  instruments.  In  making  drawings  of  these  objects,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  intensifying  the  features  if  an  intelligible 
picture  is  to  be  made.  .With  this  caution,  however,  we  present 
Plate  XVI.,  which  exhibits  several  of  the  more  remarkable  nebulae 
as  seen  through  Lord  Rosse’s  great. telescope..  - 

There  is  one  problem  of  the  very  greatest  interest  with  regard 
to  the  nebulas,  which  astronomers  often  turn  over  in  their  thoughts, 
and  which  they  as  often  despair  of  seeing  satisfactorily  settled. 
That  problem  is  this — how;  to  find  the  distance  of  a  nebula.  The 
difficulties  of  finding  the  distance  of  a  star  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  time  and  of  patience  that 
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it  can  be  accomplished ;  but  the  difficulties  are  very  much  greater 
and  apparently  insurmountable  in  the  case  of  the  nebula,  and  no 
method  has  yet  been  devised  which  will  enable  us  to  solve  this 
mighty  prpblem.  Our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  merely  of  a 
negative  character.  We  cannot  tell  how  great  the  distance  may 
be,  but  we  are  able  in  some  cases  to  assign  a  minor  limit  to 
that  distance.  Our  ordinary  measures  of  miles  are  quite  unsuit¬ 
able  for  such  distances  as  we  shall  haVe  to  encounter.  We  must 
call  in  a  far  longer  measuring  tape,  and,  fortunately,  we  have  one 
well  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  most  appropriate  unit  for  such 
magnitudes  is  the  velocity  of  light,  which  sweeps  along  with  the 
prodigious  speed  of  180,000  miles  a  second.  Moving  at  this  rate, 
how  long  will  the  journey  take  from  the  nebula  to  the  earth  ? 
It  is  believed  that  some  of  these  nebulae  are  sunk  in  space  to 
such  an  appalling  distance,  that  the  light  takes  centuries  before  it 
reaches  the  earth.  We  see  these  nebula;,  not  as  they  are  now, 
but  as  they  were  centuries  ago.  At  this  climax  we  bid  farewell 
to  the  nebulae.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  man’s  intellect 
begins  to  fail  to  yield  him  any  more  light,  and  where  his 
imagination  has  succumbed  in  the  endeavour  to  realise  what  he 
has  gained. 
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The  is  not a  Fixed  Point— Its  Effect  on  the  Apparent  Places  of  tbe  Stars — 

1  tie  Illustration  of  the  Peg-top — ’Bio  Disturbing  Force  which  acts  on  the- 
Jinrtli— Attraction  of  the  Sun  on  u  Globe — The  Protuberance  at  the  Equator— 
Thu  Attraction  of  the  Protuberance  by  the  Sun  and  by  the  Moon  produces 
Precession — The  Efficiency  of  the  Processional  Agent  varies  inversely  as  the 
Cube  of  the  Distance — The  Relative  Efficiency  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon— How 
the  Pole  of  the  Earth's  Axis  Revolves  round  the  Pole  of  the  Ecliptic. 

Thu  position  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  is  most  conveniently' indi¬ 
cated  by  the  bright  star  known  as  the  Pole  Star,  which  lies  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Around  this  pole  the  whole  heavens  appear  to 
rotate  once  in  a  sidereal  day  j  and  we  have  hitherto  always  referred 
to  the  pole  as  though  it  were  a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens.  .  This 
language  is  sufficiently  correct  when  we  only  embrace  a  moderate 
period  of  time  in  our  review.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  pole  lies 
near  the  Pole  Star  at  the  present  time. _  It  did  so  during  the  lives 
of  the  last  generation,  and  it  will  do  so  during  the  lives  of  the  next 
generation.  All  this  time,  however,  the  pole  is  steadily  moving  in 
the  heavens,  so  that  the  time  will  at  length  come  when  the  pole 
will  have  departed  a long  'way  from  the  present  Pule  Star.  This 
movement  of  the  pole  is  incessant.  It  can  be  easily  detected  and 
measured  by  the  instruments  in  our  observatories,  and  astronomers 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  all  their  calculations  it  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  special  account  of  this  movement  of  the  pole.  It 
produces  an  apparent  change  in  the  place  of  a  star,  which  is  known 
by  the  term  “  precession.”' 

The  movement  of  the  pole  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying-  figure,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth.  The  circle  shows  the  track  along 
which  the  pole  moves  among  the  stars.  The  centre  of  the  circle  in 
the  constellation  of  Draco  is  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  A  complete' 
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journey  of  the  pole  occupies  the  considerable  period  of  about 
25,867  years.  The  drawing  shows  the  position  of  the  pole  at  the 
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Fig.  89. 

several  dates  from  4000  b.c.  to  2000  a.d.  A  glance  at  this  map 
brings  prominently  before  us  how  casual  is  the  proximity  of  the 
pole  to  the  Pole  Star.  At  present,  indeed,  the  distance  of  the  two 
is  actually  lessening,  but  afterwards  the  distance  will  increase,  until 
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when  half  of  the  revolution  has  been  accomplished,  the  pole  will  be 
at  a  distance  of  twice  the  radius  of  the  circle  from  the  Hole  Star. 
It  will  then  happen  that  the  pole  will  be  near  the  bright  star  Vega 
or  a  Lyra,  so  that  our  successors  some  12,000  years  hence  may 
make  use  of  Vega  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pole  Star 
is  at  present  employed  !  Looking  back  into  past  age s,  we  see  that 
some  2,000  or  8,000  years  B.c.  the  star  a.  Drooonig  was  suitably 
placed  to  serve  as  the  Pole  Star,  when  ft  and  8  of  the  Great  Hear 
served  as  pointers.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  since  the  birth 
of  accurate  astronomy  the  course  of  the  pole  lias  only  been  observed 
over  a  very  small  part  of  the  mighty  circle.  We  are  not,  however, 
entitled  to  doubt  that  the  motion  of  the  pole  will  continue  to 
pursue  the  same  path.  This  will  be  made  abundantly  clear  when 
we  proceed  to  render  an  explanation  of  this  very  interesting  pheno¬ 
menon.  1 

The  north  pole  of  the  heavens  is  the  point  of  the  celestial  sphere 
towards  which  the  northern  end  of  the  axis  about  which  the  earth 
rotates  is  directed.  It  therefore  follows  that  this  axis  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  changing  its  position.  The  character  of  the  movement  of 
the  earth,  so  far  as  its  rotation  is  concerned,  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
very  common  toy  with  which  every  boy  is  familiar.  When  a  peg- 
top  is  set  spinning,  it  has,  of  course,  a  very  rapid  rotation  around 
its  axis,  but  besides  this  rotation  there  is  usually  another  motion, 
whereby  the  axis  of  the  peg-top  does  not  remain  in  a  constant 
direction,  but  moves  in  a  conical  path  around  the  vertical  line. 
The  adjoining  figure  gives  a  view  of  the  peg-dop.  It  is,  of  course, 
rotating  with  great  rapidity  around  its  axis,  while  the  axis  itself 
revolves  around  the  vertical  line  with  a  very  deliberate  motion.  If 
we  could  imagine  a  vast  peg-top  which  rotated  on  its  axis  once  a 
day,  and  if  that  axis  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  twenty-three  and 
a  half  degrees  to  the  vertical,  and  if  the  slow  conical  motion  of  the 
axis  were  such  that  the  revolution  of  the  axis  were  completed  in 
about  26,000  years,  then  the  movements  would  resemble  those 
actually  made  by  the  earth.  The  illustration  of. the  peg-top  comes, 
indeed,  very  close  to  the  actual  phenomenon  of  precession.  In  eaeh 
ease  the  rotation  about  the  axis  is  incomparably  more  rapid  than 
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that  of  tbe  revolution  of  the  axis  itself;  in  each  case  also  the  slow 
mwement  is  due  to  an  external  interference.  Looking  at  the  figure 
of  the  peg-top  we  may  ask  the  question,  Why  does  it  not  fall 
d"wn  The  obvious  effect  of  gravity  would  seem  to  say  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  peg-top  to  be  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure.  \et  everybody  knows  that  this  is  possible  so  long  as  the 
tup  is  spinning.  If  the  top  were  not  spinning,  it  would,  of  course, 
fall.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  effect  of  the  rapid  rotation  of 
the  top  so  modifies  the  effect  of  gravitation,  that  the  latter,  instead 
of  producing  its  apparently  obvious  consequence,  causes  the 


Fig.  90. — Illustration  of  the  motion  of  Precession. 

slow  conical  motion  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
a  dynamical  question  of  some  difficulty,  but  it  is  easy  to  verify 
experimentally  that  it  is  the  ease.  .  If  a  top  be  constructed  so  that 
the  point  about  which  it  is  spinning,  and  which  supports  it,  shall 
coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  then  there  is  no  effect  of  gravi¬ 
tation  on  the  top,  and  there  is  no  conical  motion  perceived. 

If  the  earth  were  subject  to  no  external  interference,  then  the 
direction  of  the  axis  about  which  it  rotates  must  remain  for  ever 
constant ;  but  as  the  direction  of  the  axis  does  not  remain  constant, 
it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  a  disturbing  force  adequate  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  phenomena  which  are  observed.  We  have  invariably 
found  that  the  dynamical  phenomena  of  astronomy  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  It  is  therefore  natural  to 
inquire  how  far  gravitation  will  render  an  account  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  precession ;  and  to  put  the  matter  in  its  simplest  form. 
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lot  ns  consider  the  effect  which  a  distant  attracting  body  can  have 
upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

To  answer  this  question,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  mean  by  tbe  earth  ;  and  as  for  most  purposes  of 
astronomy  we  regard  the  earth  as  a  spherical  globe,  we  •  shall' 
commence  with  this  assumption.  It  seems  also  certain  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is,  on  the  whole,  heavier  than  the  outer 
portions.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that  tbe  density 
increases  as  we  .descend  ;  nor  is  there  any  sufficient  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  earth  is  much  heavier  in  one  part  than  at  any 
other  part  equally  remote  from  the  centre.  It  is  therefore  usual  in 
such  calculations  to  assume  that  the  earth  is  formed  of  concentric 
spherical  shells,  each  one  of  which  is  of  uniform  density ; ■■while 
the  density  decreases  from  each  shell  to  the  one  exterior  t hereto. 

A  globe  of  this  constitution  being  submitted  to  tlie  attraction 
of  some  external  body,  let  us  examine  the  effects  which  that  external 
body  can  produce.  Suppose,  for'  instance,  tbe  sun  attracts  a  globe 
of  this  character,  what  movements  will  be  tbe  result  ?  The-  first  • 
and  most  obvious  result  is  that  which  v\c  have  already  so  frequently 
discussed,  and  which  is  expressed  by  Kepler’s  laws  :  the  attraction 
will  compel  the  earth  to  revolve  around  the  sun  in  an  elliptic  path, 
of  which  the  sun  is  in  the  focus.  'With  this  movement  we  are, 
however,  not  at  this  moment  concerned.  We  must  inquire  how 
far  the  sun’s  attraction  will  modify  tbe  earth’s  rotation  around  its 
axis.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  would 
be  powerless  to  derange  the  rotation  of  the  earth  so  constituted. 
This  is  a  result  which  can  be  formally  proved  by  mathematical 
calculation.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  force 
of  attraction  of  any  distant  point  on  a  symmetrical  globe  must  pass 
through  the  centre  of  that  globe;  and  as  the  sun  is  only  an 
enormous  aggregate  of  attracting  points,  it  can  only  produce  a 
corresponding  multitude  of  attractive  forces ;  each  of.  these  forces 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  the 
resultant  force  which  expresses  the  joint  result  of  all  the  individual 
forces  must  also  be  directed  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.  A 
force  of  this  character,  whatever  other  potent  influence  it  may  have/:: 
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will,  at  all  events,  be  powerless  to  affect  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
If  the  earth  be  rotating  on  an  axis,  the  direction  of  that  axis 
would  he  invariably  preserved ;  so  that  as  the  earth  revolves  around 
the  sun,  it  would  still  continue  to  rotate  around  an  axis  which 
always  remained  parallel  to  itself.  Nor  would  the  attraction  of  the 
earth  by  any  other  body  prove  more  efficacious  than  that  of  the 
sun.  If  the  earth  really  were  the  symmetrical  globe  we  have 
supposed,  then  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  even  the 
influence  of  all  the  planets  as  well,  would  never  he  competent  to 
make  the  earth’s  axis  of  rotation  swerve  for  a  single  second  from 
its  original  direction. 

We  have  thus  narrowed  very  closely  the  search  for  the  cause  of 
the  “  precession.”  If  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  precession 
would  be  inexplicable.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  seek  for  an 
explanation  of  precession  in  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect 
sphere.  This  we  have  already  demonstrated  to  be  the  case.  We 
have  shown  that  the  equatorial  axis  of  the  earth  is  longer  than 
the  polar  axis,  so  that  there  is  a  protuberant  zone  girdling  the 
equator.  The  attraction  of  external  bodies  is  able  to  grasp  this 
protuberance,  and  thereby  force  the  earth’s  axis  of  rotation  to 
change  its  direction. 

There  are  only  two  bodies  in  the  universe  which  sensibly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  precessional  movement  of  the  earth’s  axis :  these 
bodies  are  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  shares  in  which  the  labour 
is  borne  by  tbe  sun  and  the  moon  are  not  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  hasty  view  of  the  subject.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  it  will  be  desirable  to  dwell,  as  it  illustrates  a  point  in  the 
theory  of  gravitation  which  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 

The  law  of  gravitation  asserts  that  the  intensity  of  the  attrac¬ 
tion  which  a  body  can  exercise  is  directly  proportional  to  the  mass 
•  of  that  body,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  attracted  point.  We  can  thus  compare  the 
attraction  exerted  upon  the  earth  by  the  sun  and  by  the  moon. 
The  mass  of  the  sun  exceeds  the  mass  of  the  moon  in  the 
proportion  of  about  26,000,000  to  1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moon 
is  at  a  distance  which,  on  an  average,  is  about  one-68(5th  part  of 
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tliat  of  the  snn.  .It  is  thus  an  easy  calculation  to  show  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  sun’s  attraction  on  the  earth  is  about  175  times 
as  great  as  the  attraction  of  the  moon.  Hence  it  is,  of  course, 
that  the  earth  obeys  the  supremely  important  attraction  of  the 
snn,  and  pursues  an  elliptic  path  around  the  sun,  bearing  the 
moon  as  an  appendage. 

But  when  we  come  to  that  particular  effect  of  attraction  which 
is  competent  to  produce  precession,  we  find  that  the  law  by  which 
the  efficiency  of  the  attracting  body  is  computed  assumes  a  different 
form.  The  measure  of  efficiency  is,  in  this  case,  to  be  found  by 
talcing  the  mass  of  the  body  and  dividing  it  by  the  v-v.be  of  the 
distance.  The  complete  demonstration  of  this  statement  must  be 
sought  in  the  formulas  of  mathematics,  and  cannot  be  introduced 
into  these  pages :  we  may,  however,  adduce  one  consideration 
which  will  enable  the  reader  in  Some  degree  to  understand  the 
principle,  though  without  pretending  to  be  a  demonstration  of  its 
accuracy.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  nearer  the  disturbing  body 
approaches  to  the  earth  tlie  greater  is  the  leverage  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression)  which  is  afforded  by  the  protuberance  at  the 
equator.  The  efficiency  of  a  given  force  will,  therefore,  on  this 
account  alone,  increase  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  distance. 
The  actual  intensity  of  the  force  itself  augments  in  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  and  hence  the  capacity  of  the  attracting 
body  for  producing  precession  will,  for  a  double  reason,  increase 
when  the  distance  decreases.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
disturbing  body  is  brought  to  half  its  original  distance  from  the 
disturbed  body,  the  leverage  is  by  this  means  doubled,  while  the 
actual  intensity  of  the  force  is  at  the  same  time  quadrupled  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  gravitation.'  It  will  follow  that  the  effect  prov 
duced  in  the  latter  case  must  be  eight  times  as  great  as  in  tlie 
former  ease.  And  this  is  merely  equivalent  to  the  statement  that 
the  precession-producing  capacity  of  a  body  varies  inversely  as  the 
cube  of  its  distance. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  gives  to  the  moon  an  importance 
as  a  precession -producing  agent  which  its  mere  attractive  capacity 
would  not  have  entitled  it  to.  Even  though  the  mass  of  the  sun 
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be  26,000,000  times  as  great  as  the  mass  of  the  moon,  yet  when 
this  number  is  divided  by  the  cube  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
distances  of  the  bodies  (380),  it  is  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
moon  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun.  In  other 
words,  we  may  say  that  one-third  of  the  movement  of  precession  is 
due  to  the  sun,  and  two-thirds  to  the  moon. 

For  the  study  of  the  joint  precessional  effect  due  to  the  sun  and 
the  moon  acting  simultaneously,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  consider 
the  effect  produced  by  the  two  bodies  separately ;  and  as  the  case  of 
the  sun  is  the  simpler  of  the  two,  we  shall  take  it  first.  As  the 
earth  rotates  in  its  annual  path  around  the  sun,  the  axis  of  the 
earth  is  directed  to  a  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  always  23 
from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  The  precessional  effect  of  the  sun  is 
to  cause  the  pole  of  the  earth  to  revolve,  always  preserving  the 
same  angular  distance ;  and  thus  we  have  a  motion  of  the  type 
represented  in  the  diagram.  As  the  ecliptic  occupies  a  position 
which  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  regard  as  fixed  in  space,  it 
follows  that  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  fixed  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  heavens ;  so  that  the  path  of  the  pole  of  the  earth  must  be 
a  small  circle  in  the  heavens,  fixed  in  its  position  relatively  to  the 
surrounding  stars.  In  this  we  find  a  motion  strictly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  peg-top.  It  is  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  acting  upon 
the  peg-top  which  forces  it  into  the  conical  motion.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  gravitation  is  so  modified  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the 
top,  that,  in  obedience  to  a  profound  dynamical  principle,  the  axis 
of  the  top  revolves  in  a  cone  rather  than  fall  down,  as  it  would  do 
were  the  top  not  spinning.  In  a  similar  manner  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  sun's  attraction  on  the  protuberance  at  the  equator 
would  be  to  bring  the  pole  of  "the  earth's  axis  towards  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  but  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  earth  modifies  this  into 
the  conical  rotation  of  precession. 

The  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  fiioon  are  much  more 
complicated.  The  moon  describes  a  certain  orbit  around  the 
earth;  that  orbit  lies  in  a  certain  plane,  and  that  plane  has,  of 
course,  a  certain  pole  on  the  celestial  sphere.  The  processional 
effect  of  the  moon  would  accordingly  tend  to  make  the  pole  of 
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the  earth's  axis  describe  a.  circle  around  that  point  in  the  heavens 
which  is  the  pole  of  the  moon's  orbit..  This  point  is  about  5° 
from  flic  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  The  pole  of  the  earth  is  therefore 
solicited  by  two  different  movements— one  a  revolution  around 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  -the  other  a  revolution  about  another 
point  5°  distant,  which  is  the  pole  of  the  moon's  orbit.  It  would 
thus  seem  that  the  earth's  pole  should  make  a  certain  composite 
movement  due  to  the  two  separate  movements.  This  is  really 
the  ease,  but  there  is  a  point  to  be  very  carefully  attended  to 
which  at  first  seems  almost  paradoxical.  We  have  shown  how  the 
potency  of  the  moon  as  a  precessional  .agent  exceeds  that  of 
the  sun,  and  therefore  it  might  be  thought  that  the  composite 
movement  of  the  earth's  pole  would  conform  more  nearly  to  a 
rotation  around  the  pole  of  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  than 
to  a  rotation  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic ;  but  this  is  not  the 
ease.  The  precessional  movement  is  found  to  be  almost  absolutely 
represented  by  a  revolution  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  as  is 
shown  in  the  fgure.  Here  is  a  point  which  merits  our  careful 
attention,  for  in  it  lies  the  germ  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
astronomical  discoveries. 

The  plane  in  which- the  moon  revolves  does  not  occupy  a  con¬ 
stant  position.  We  are  not  here  specially  concerned -with  the  causes 
of  this  change  in  the  plane  of  the  moon,  hut  the  character  of  the 
movement  must  he  enunciated.  The  inclination  of  this  plane  to 
the  ecliptic  is  about  bc’,  and  this  inclination  does  hot  vary;  but  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes  does  vary,  and,  in  fact,  varies 
so  quickly  that  it  completes  a  revolution  in  about  years.  This 
movement  of  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  necessitates  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  the  position  of  its  pole.  We  thus  see  that  the 
pole  of  the  moon's  orbit  must  he  actually  revolving  around  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  always  remaining  at  the  same  distance  of  5°,  and 
completing  its  revolution  in  I8|-  years.  It  will,  therefore,  he  obvious 
that  there  is  a  profound  difference  between  the  precessional  effect  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  moon  in  their  action  on  the  earth.  The  sun 
invites  the  earth's  pole  to  describe  a  circle  around  a  fixed  centre ; 
the  moon  invites  the  earth's  pole  to  describe  a  circle  around  a  centre 
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which  is  itself  in  constant  motion.  It  fortunately  happens  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  considerably  reduce  the 
complexity  of  the  problem.  The  movement  of  the  moon’s  plane, 
only  occupying  about  1S§  years,  is  a  very  rapid  motion  compared 
with  the  whole  precessional  movement,  which  occupies  about  26,000 
years.  It  follows  that  by  the  time  the  earth’s  axis  has  completed 
one  circuit  of  its  majestic  cone,  the  pole  of  the  moon’s  plane  will 
have  gone  round  about  1,400  times.  Now,  as  this  pole  really  only 
describes  a  comparatively  small  cone  of  5°  in  radius,  we  may  for 
a  first  approximation  take  the  average  position  which  it  occupies; 
but  this  average  position  is,  of  course,  the  centre  of  the  circle  which 
it  describes — that  is,  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

We  thus  see  that  the  average  precessional  effect  of  the  moon 
simply  conspires  with  that  of  the  sun  to  produce  a  revolution 
around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  The  grosser ‘phenomena  of  the 
movements  of  the  earth’s  axis  are  to  be  explained  by  the  uni¬ 
form  revolution  of  the  pole  in  a  circular  path ;  but  if  we  make 
a  minute  examination  of  the  track  of  the  earth’s  axis,  we  shall 
find  that  though  it,  on  the  whole,  conforms  with  the  circle,  yet 
that  it  really  traces  out  a  delicate  sinuous  line,  •  sometimes  on 
the  inside  and  sometimes  on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  This 
delicate  movement  arises  from  the  continuous  change  in  the 
place  of  the  pole  of  the  moon’s  orbit.  The  period  of  these 
undulations  is  18§  years,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  the  moon’s  nodes.  The  amount  by  which  the  pole 
departs  from  the  circle  on  either  side  is  only  about  9'2  seconds — a 
quantity  rather  less  than  the  twenty-thousandth  part  of  the  radius  of 
the  circle.  This  phenomenon,  known  as  “  nutation,”  was  discovered 
by  the  beautiful  telescopic  researches  of  Bradley  in  1747.  Whether 
we  look  at  the  theoretical  interest  of  the  subject  or  at  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  observations  involved,  this  achievement  of  the  “Vir 
incomparabilis,”  as  Bradley  has  been  called  by  Bessel,  is  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  astronomical  genius. 
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THE  ABEIUIATION  OF  EIGHT. 

The  Real  and  Apparent  Movements  of- the  Stars — How  they  can  ho  Discriminated — 
Aberration  produces  Effects  dependent  on  the  Position  of  the  Stars — The  Polo 
of  the  Ecliptic — Aberration  make  Stars  seems  to  Move  in  a  Circles— An  Ellipse: 
or  a  Straight  Line  according  to  Position — All  the  Ellipses  have  Equal  Major 
Axes — How  is  this  Movement  to  be  Explained?— How  to  he  Distinguished 
from  Annual  Parallax — The  Apex  of  the  Earth's  Way — How  this  is  to  be 
Explained  by  the  -Velocity,  of  Light— How  the  Seale  of  the  Solar  System  can 
he  Measured  by  the  Aberration  of  Light. , 

We  have  in  this  chapter  to  narrate  a  discovery  of  a  recondite 
character,  which  illustrates  in  a  very  forcible  manner  some  of 
the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Astronomy.  Our -discussion  of  it 
will  naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part-  we 
must  describe  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  and  then  we  must 
give  the  extremely  elegant  explanation  afforded  by  the  properties 
of  light.  The  telescopic  discovery  of  aberration,  .as  well  as  its 
explanation,  are  both  due  to  the  illustrious  Bradley. 

The  expression  fixed  star,  so  often  used  in  astronomy,  is  to  be 
received  in  a  very  qualified  sense.  The  stars  are,  no  doubt,  well 
fixed  in  their  places,  so  far  as  coarse  observation  is  concerned.  The 
lineaments  of  the  constellations  remain  unchanged  for  centuries, 
and  iu  contrast  with  the  ceaseless  movements  of  the  planets,  the  stars 
are  not  inappropriately  called  fixed.  We  have,  however,  had  more 
than  one  occasion  to  show  throughout  the  course  of  this  work  that 
the  expression  “'fixed  star”  is  not  an -accurate  one  when  minute  quan¬ 
tities  are  held  in  estimation.  With  the  exact  measures  of  modern 
instruments,  many  of  these  quantities  are  so  perceptible,  that  they 
have  to  be  always  reckoned  with  in  astronomical  inquiry.  We  can 
divide  the  movements  of  the  stars  into  two  great  classes  :  the  real 
movements  and  the  apparent  movements.  The  proper  motion  of 
the  stars  and  the  movements  of  revolution  of  the  binary  stars  con- 
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stitute  the  real  movements  of  these  bodies.  These  movements  are 
|  special  to  each  star,  so  that  two  stars,  although  close  together  in 

1  the  heavens,  may  differ  in  the  widest  degree  as  to  the  real  move- 

jj  ments  which  they  possess.  It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  happen,  as 

Mr.  Proctor  has  pointed  out,  that  stars  in  a  certain  region  are 
-  animated  with  a  common  movement.  In  this  phenomenon,  which 
has  been  called  star-drift  by  its  discoverer,  we  have  traces  of  a  real 
movement  shared  in  by  a  number  of  stars  in  a  certain  group. 
With  this  exception,  however,  the  real  movements  of  the  stars  are 
governed  by  no  systematic  law,  and  the  rapidly  rotating  binary 
stars  and  the  other  rapidly  moving  stars  are  scattered  here  and 
there  indiscriminately  over  the  heavens.  , 

The  apparent  movements  of  the  stars  have  a  different  character, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  the  movement  of  each  star  determined  by  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  heavens  and  not  by  the  individual 
features  of  the  particular  object.  It  is  by  this  means  that  we  can 
readily  discriminate  the  real  movements  of  the  star  from  its 
apparent  movements,  and  examine  the  character  of  both. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  are  concerned  with  the  apparent 
movements  only,  and  of  these  there  are  three,  due  respectively  to 
precession,  to  nutation,  and  to  aberration.  Each  of  these  apparent 
movements  obeys  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  thus  it  becomes 
possible  to  analyse  the  total  apparent  motion,  and  to  discriminate 
the  proportions  in  which  the  precession,  the  nutation,  and  the 
aberration  have  severally  contributed.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
isolate  the  effect  of  aberration  as  completely  as  if  it  were  the  sole 
agent  of  apparent  displacement,  so  that,  by  an  alliance  between 
mathematical  calculation  and  astronomical  observation,  we  can 
study  the  effects  of  aberration  as  clearly  as  if  the  stars  were 
affected  by  no  other  motions. 

Concentrating  our  attention  solely  on  the  phenomena  of  aberra¬ 
tion,  we  shall  describe  its  particular  effect  upon  stars  in  different 
regions  of  the  sky,  and  thus  ascertain  the  laws  according  to  which 
the  effects  of  aberration  are  exhibited.  When  this  step  has  been 
taken,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  beautiful  explanation  of 
those  laws,  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  light. 
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At  one  particular  region  of  Die  heavens  the  effect  of  aberration  •» 
has  a,  degree  of  simplicity  which  is  not  manifested  anywhere  else. 
This  region  lies  in  the  constellation  Draco,  at  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic.  At  this  pole,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  each  - 
star,  in  virtue  of  aberration,  describes  a  circle  in- the  heavens.  This 
circle  is  very  minute  :  it  would  take  something  like  2,000  of  these 
circles  together ' to  form  an  area  equal  to  the  area  of  the  moon. 
Expressed  in  the  usual  astronomical  language,  we  would  say  that  the 
diameter  of  this  small  circle  is  about  40dJ  seconds  of  arc.  This  is  a 
quantity  which,  though  small  to  the  unaided  observation,  is  really  of 
great  relative  magnitude  in  the  present  state  of  telescopic  research. 

It  is  not  only  large  enough  to  be  perceived,  but  it 'can  be  measured 
with  an  accuracy  which  actually  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole.  It.  is  also  observed  that  each  star 
describes  its  little  circle  in  precisely  the  same  period  of  time  ;  and 
that  period  is  one  year,  or,  in  other. words,  the  time  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  It  is  found  that  for  all  stars 
in  this  region,  be  they  large  stars  or  small,  single  or  double/  white 
or  coloured,  the  circles  appropriate  to  each  have  all  the  same  size, 
and  are  all  described  in  the  same  time.  Even  from  this  alone  it 
would  be  manifest  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  cannot  lie 
in  the  star  itself.  This  unanimity  in  stars  of  every  magnitude 
and  distance  requires  some  simpler  explanation. 

Further  examination  of  stars  in  different  regions  sheds  new 
light  on  the  subject.  As  we  proceed  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
we  still  find  that  each  star  exhibits  an  annual  movement  of  the 
same  character  as  the  stars  just  considered.  In  one  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  difference.  The  apparent  path  of  the  star  is  no 
longer  a  circle it  has  become  an  ellipse.  It  is,  however,  soon 
perceived  that  the  shape  and  the  position  of  this  ellipse  is  governed  : 
hv  the  simple  law,  that  the  further  the  star  is  from  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  the  greater  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse.  The  stars  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  pole  have  equal  eccentricity,  and  of  the  axes 
of  the  ellipse,  the  shorter  is  always  directed  to  the  pole,  the  longer 
being  of  course  perpendicular  thereto.  It  is,  however,  found  that 
no  matter  how  great  the  eccentricity  may  become.  Die  major  axis 
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always  retains  its  original  length.  It  is  always  equal  to  about 
10 '9  seconds,  that  is,  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  aberration  at 
the  pole  itself.  As  we  proceed  further  and  further  from  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  we  find  that  each  star  describes  a  path  more  and  more 
eccentric,  until  at  length,  when  we  examine  a  star  on  the  ecliptic, 
the  ellipse  has  become  so  attenuated  that  it  has  flattened  into 
a  line.  Each  star  which  happens  to  lie  on  the  ecliptic  oscillates  to 
and  fro  along  the  ecliptic  through  an  amplitude  of  4T9  seconds. 
Half-a-year  accomplishes  the  journey  one  way,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  year  restores  the  star  to  its  original  position.  When  we 
come  to  stars  on  the  other  side  of  the  ecliptic,  we  see  the  same 
series  of  changes  proceed  in  an  inverse  order.  The  ellipse,  from 
being  actually  linear,  gradually  grows  in  width,  though  still  pre¬ 
serving  the  same  length  of  major  axis,  until  at  length  the  stars 
near  the  southern  pole  of  the  ecliptic  are  each  found  to  describe  a 
circle  equal  to  the  paths  pursued  by  the  stars  at  the  north  pole  of 
the  ecliptic. 

The  circumstance  that  the  major  axes  of  all  these  ellipses  are  of 
equal  length  suggests  a  still  further  simplification.  Let  us  suppose 
that  every  star,  either  at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  or  elsewhere, 
pursues  an  absolutely  circular  path,  and  that  all  these  circles  agree, 
not  only  in  magnitude,  but  also  in  being  all  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  simple  supposition  will 
account  for  the  observed  facts.  The  stars  at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
will,  of  course,  show  their  circles  turned  fairly  towards  us,  and  we 
shall  see  that  they  pursue  circular  paths.  The  circular  paths  of  the 
stars  remote  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  will,  however,  be  only 
seen  edgewise,  and  thus  the  apparent  paths  will  be  elliptical,  as  we 
actually  find  them.  We  can  even  calculate  the  degree  of  ellipticity 
which  this  surmise  would  require,  and  we  find  that  it  coincides  with 
the  observed  ellipticity.  Finally,  when  we  observe  stars  actually 
moving  in  the  ecliptic,  the  circles  they  follow  would  be  seen 
edgewise,  and  thus  the  stars  would  have  merely  the  linear  move¬ 
ment  which  they  are  seen  to  possess.  All  the  observed  pheno¬ 
mena  are  thus  found  to  be  completely  consistent  with  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  every  star  of  all  the  millions  in  the  heavens  describes 
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once  each  year  a  circular  path ;  and  that,  whether  the  star  be  far  or 
near,  this  circle  lias  always  the. same,  apparent  diameter,  and  lies  in 
a  plane  always  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

We  have  now  wrought  the  facts  of  observation  into  a  form 
which  enables  us  to  examine  into:  the  cause  of  a  .movement  so 
systematic.  "Why' is  it  that  each  star  should  seem  to  describe  a 
small  circular  path?  "Why  should  that  path  be  parallel  , to  the 
ecliptic?  Why  should  it  be  completed  exactly  in  a  twelvemonth? 
W e  arc  at  once  referred  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun . 
That  movement  takes  place  in  the  ecliptic.-  It  is  completed  in  a 
year.  The  coincidences  are  so  obvious  that  we  feel  almost  necessarily 
compelled  to  connect  in  some  way  this  apparent  movement  of  the 
stars  with  the  annual  movement  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  If 
there  were  no  such  connection,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  planes  of  the  circles  should  be.  all  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic,  or  that  the  time  of  revolution  of  each  star  in  its  circle 
should  equal  that  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 
As  both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  probability  of  the  con¬ 
nection  rises  to  a  value  almost  infinite. 

The  important  question  has  then  arisen  as  to  why  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  should  be  associated  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  with  this  universal  star  movement. .  There  is 
here  one  obvious  point  to  he  noticed  and  to  be  dismissed.  We  have 
in  a  previous  chapter  discussed  the  important  question  of  the  annual 
parallax  of  stars,  and  we  have  show’ll  how,  in  virtue  of  annual 
parallax,  each  star  describes  an  ellipse.  It  can  further  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  ellipses  are  really  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic ; 
so  that  here  we  might  hastily  assume  that  annual  parallax  was  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  discovered  by  Bradley.  A  single  circum¬ 
stance  will  dispose  of  this  suggestion.  The  circle  described  by  a 
star  in  virtue  of  annual  parallax  has  a  magnitude  dependent  on 
the  distance  of  the  star,  so  that  the  circles  described  by  various 
stare  are  all  of  various  dimensions,  corresponding  to  the  varied 
distances  of  different  stars.  The  phenomena  of  aberration,  how¬ 
ever,  distinctly  assert  that  the  circular  path  of  each  star  is  of  the 
same  size,  quite  independently  of  what  its  distance  maybe, aud 
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hence  annual  parallax  will  not  afford  an  adequate  explanation. 
It  should  also  he  noticed  that  the  movements  of  a  star  produced 
by  annual  parallax  are  very  much  smaller  than  those  due  to  aberra¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  any  known  star  whose  circular  path  due  to  annual 
parallax  has  a  diameter  one-twentieth  part  of  that  of  the  circle  due 
to  aberration ;  indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  parallax 
of  the  star  is  a  quantity  absolutely  insensible. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  graver  and  quite  insuperable  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  parallactic  path  and  the  aberrational  path. 
Let  us,  for  simplicity,  think  of  a  star  situated  near  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  thus  appearing  to  revolve  annually  in  a  circle, 
whether  we  regard  either  the  phenomenon  of  parallax  or  of  aber¬ 
ration.  As  the  earth  revolves,  so  does  the  star  revolve ;  and  thus 
to  each  place  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  corresponds  a  certain  place 
of  the  star  in  its  circle.  If  the  movement  arise  from  annual 
parallax,  it  is  easy  ,to  see  where  the  place  of  the  star  will  be  for 
any  position  of  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  found  that  in  the 
movement  discovered  by  Bradley  the  star  never  has  the  position 
which  parallax  assigns  to  it,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  quarter  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  distant  therefrom. 

A  simple  rule  will  find  the  position  of  the  star  due  to  aberration. 
Draw  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  a  radius  parallel  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  earth  is  moving  at  the  moment  in  question,  then  the 
extremity  of  this  radius  gives  the  point  on  the  circle  where  the  star 
is  to  be  found.  Tested  at  all  seasons,  and  with  all  stars,  this  law 
is  found  to  be  always  verified,  and  by  its  means  we  are  conducted 
to  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

We  can  enunciate  the  effects  of  aberration  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner,  which  will  show  even  more  forcibly  how  the 
phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 
As  the  earth  pursues  its  annual  course  around  the  sun,  its  move¬ 
ment  at  any  moment  may  be  regarded  as  directed  towards  a 
certain  point  of  the  ecliptic.  From  day  to  day,  and  even  from  hour 
to  hour,  the  point  gradually  moves  along  the  ecliptic,  so  as  to 
complete  the  circuit  in  a  year.  At  each  moment,  however,  there  is 
always  a  certain  point  in  the  heavens  towards  which  the  earth's 
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motion  is  directed.  *  It  is,  in  fact,  the  point  on  the  celestial  sphere 
towards  which  the  earth  would-  travel  continuously,  if,  at  the 
moment,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  could  he  annihilated.  It  is  found 
that  this  point  is  intimately  connected  with  the  phenomenon  of 
aberration.  In  fact,  the.  aberration  is  really  equivalent  to  drawing 
each  star  from  its  moan  place  towards  the  apex  of  the  earth's  way, 
as  the  point  is  sometimes  termed,  It  can  also  be  shown  by  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  amount  of  aberration  depends  upon  the  distance 
from  the  apex.  A  star  which  happened  to  lie  on  the  ecliptic  will 
not  he  at  all  deranged  by  aberration  from  its  mean  place  when 
it  happens  that  the  apex  coincides  with  the  star.*  All  the  stars 
10°  from  the  apex  will  be  displaced  each  by  the  same  amount, 
and  all  directly  in  towards  the  apex.  A  star  20°  from  the  apex 
will  undergo  a  larger  degree  of  displacement,  though  still  in  the 
same  direction,  exactly  towards  the  apex  $  and  all  stars  at  the  same 
distance  will  be  displaced  by  the  same  amount.  Proceeding  thus 
from  the  apex,  we  come  to  stars  at  a  distance  of  90°  there¬ 
from.  Here  the  amount  of  displacement  will  be  a  maximum; 
Each  one  will  he  about  twenty  Seconds  from  its  average  place ; 
but  in  every  ease  the  imperative  law  will  be  obeyed,  that  the 
displacement  of  the  star  from  its  mean  place  lies  towards  the  apex 
of  the  earth's  way.  f  We  have  thus  given  two  distinct  descriptions 
of  the  phenomenon  of  aberration.  In  the  first  we  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  speak  of  a  star  as  describing  a  minute  circular  path  ; 
in  the  other  we  have  regarded  aberration  as  merely  amounting 
to  a  derangement  of  the  star  from  its  mean  place  in  accordance 
with  specified  laws.  These  descriptions  are  not  inconsistent:  they 
are,  in  fact,  geometrically  equivalent;  but  the  latter  is  rather  the 
more  perfect,  inasmuch  as  it  assigms  completely  the  direction  and 
extent  of  the  derangement  caused  by  aberration  in  any  particular 
star  at  any  particular  moment.  ‘ 

The  question  has  now  been  narrowed  to  a  very  definite  form. 
What  is  it  which  makes  each  star  seem  to  close  in  towards  the 
point  towards  which  the  earth  is  travelling?  The  answer  will 
he  found  when  we  make  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  view  a  star  in  the  telescope. 
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The  beam  of  rays  from  a  star  falls  on  the  object-glass  of  a 
telescope ;  those  rays  are  parallel,  and  after  they  pass  through  the 
object-glass  they  converge  to  a  focus  near  the  eye  end  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  telescope  is  at  rest ;  then  if  the 
telescope  be  pointed  directly  towards  the  star,  the  rays  will  converge 
to  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  where  a  pair  of  cross 
wires  are  placed,  whose  intersection  defines  the  axis  of  the  telescope.' 
The  case  will,  however,  be  altered  if  the  telescope  be  moved  after 
the  light  has  passed  through  the  objective ;  the  rays  of  light  in  the 
interior  of  the  tube  will  pursue  a  direct  path,  as  before,  and  will 
proceed  to  a  focus  at  the  same  precise  point  as  before.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  telescope  has  moved,  it  will,  of  course,  have  carried  with 
it  the  pair  of  cross  wires ;  they  will  no  longer  be  at  the  same  point 
as  at  first,  and  consequently  the  image  of  the  star  will  not  now 
coincide  with  their  intersection. 

The  movement  of  the  telescope  arises  from  its  connection  with 
the  earth;  for  as  the  earth  hurries  along  at  a  speed  of  eighteen 
miles  a  second,  the  telescope  is  necessarily  displaced  with  this 
velocity.  It  might  at  first  be  thought,  that  in  the  incredibly 
small  fraction  of  time  necessary  for  light  to  pass  from  the 
object-glass  to  the  eye-piece,  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
telescope  must  he  too  minute  to  be  appreciable.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  star  is  situated  near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
then  the  telescope  will  be  conveyed  by  the  earth’s  motion  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  its  length.  If  the  tube  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  be  about  twenty  feet  long,  it  can  be  readily  demonstrated 
that  during  the  time  the  light  travels  down  the  tube  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  earth  will  convey  the  telescope  through  a  distance  of 
about  one-fortieth  of  an  inch.*  This  is  a  quantity  very  distinctly 
measurable  with  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye-piece,  and  hence 
this  derangement  of  the  star’s  place  is  very  appreciable.  It  there¬ 
fore  follows  that  if  we  wish  the  star  to  be  shown  at  the  centre 

*  As  the  earth  carries  on  the  telescope  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  a  second,  and  as 
light  moves  with  the  velocity  of  180,000  miles  a  second  very  nearly,  it  follows  that 
the  velocity  of  the  telescope  is  about  one  ten -thousandth  part  of  that  of  light. 
While  the  light  moves  down  the  tube  20  feet  long,  the  teloscope  will  therefore  have 
moved  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  20  feet — i.e.,  the  fortieth  of  an  inch. 
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of  tlie  instrument,  tlie  telescope  is  not  to  be  pointed  directly  at 
the  star,  as  it  would  have  to  he  were  the  earth  at  rest,  but  the 
telescope  must  be  pointed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  star’s  true 
position;  and  as  we  determine  the  apparent  place  of  the  star 
by  the  direction  in  which  the  telescope  is  pointed,  it  follows 
that  the  apparent  place  of  the  star  is  altered  by  the  motion  of  the 
earth. 

Every  circumstance  of  the  change  in  the  star’s  place  admits  of 
complete  explanation  in  this  manner.  Take,  for  instance,  the  small 
circular  path  which  each  star  appears  to  describe.  We  shall,  for 
simplicity/  refer  only  to  the  star  at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic^  Suppose 
that  the  telescope  is  pointed  truly  to  the  place  of  the  star,  then,  as 
we  have  shown,  the  image  of  the  star  will  be  at  a  distance  of 
one-fortieth  of  an  inch  from  the  cross  wires.  This  distance  will 
remain  constant,  hut  each  night  the  direction  of  the  star  from  the 
cross  wires  will  change,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  it  com¬ 
pletes  a  circle,  and  returns  to  its  original  position.  We  shall  not 
pursue  the  calculations  relative  to  other  stars ;  suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  the  movement  of  the  earth  has  been  found  adequate  to  account 
for  the  phenomena,  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  aberration  of  light 
is  demonstrated. 

It  remains  to  allude  to  one  point  of  the  utmost  interest  and 
importance.  We  have  seen  that  the  magnitude  of  the  aberration 
can  be  measured  by  astronomical  observation.  This  aberration 
depends  upon  the  velocity  of  light,  and  on  the  velocity  with  which 
the  earth’s  motion  is  performed.  We  can  measure  the  velocity  of' 
light  by  independent  measurements,  in  the  manner  already  ex¬ 
plained  in  Chapter  XII.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  calculate  what 
the  velocity  of  the  earth  must  be,  for  there  is  only  one  particular 
velocity  for  the  earth  which,  when  combined  -with  the  measured 
velocity  of  light,  will  give  the  measured  value  of  aberration.  The 
velocity  of  the  earth  being  thus  ascertained,  and  the  length  of  the 
year  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  circumference  of  the  earth’s 
path,  and  therefore  its  radius;  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  sun. 

Here  is  indeed  a  singular  result,  and  one  which  shows  how 
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profoundly  the  various  phenomena  of  science  are  interwoven.  We 
make  experiments  in  our  laboratory,  and  find  the  velocity  of  light. 
We  observe  the  fixed  stars,  and  measure  the  aberration.  We  com¬ 
bine  these  results,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun !  Although  this  method  of  finding  the  sun's 
distance  is  one  of  very  great  elegance,  and  admits  of  a  certain 
amount  of  precision,  yet  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  perfectly 
unimpeachable  method  of  deducing  the  great  constant.  A  perfect 
method  must  be  based  on  the  operations  of  mere  surveying,  and 
ought  not  to  involve  recondite  physical  considerations.  We  cannot, 
however,  fail  to  regard  the  discovery  of  aberration  as  a  most 
pleasing  and  beautiful  achievement,  for  it  not  only  greatly  improves 
the  calculations  of  practical  astronomy,  but  links  together  several 
physical  phenomena  of  the  greatest  interest. 


■CHAPTER  XX VT. 


THE  AST  l’ONOJIICAL  SIOWICANCB  OF  HEAT. 

Heat  imd  Astronomy — Distribution  of.  Hoot — The  Presence  of  Heat  in  the  Earth  — 
Heat  in  other  Celestial  Bodies — Varieties  of  Temperature— The  Law  of  Cooling 
— Tlio  Heat  of  the  Sun — (.'an  its  Temperature  he  Measured  f— H&iliation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sun’s  Bulk — Cun  the  Sun  he  ExhaWing  his  -Resources  ? — No 
marked  Change  has  Occurred — Geological  Evidence  as  to  the  Changes  of  the 
Sun’s  Heat  Doubtful — The  Cooling  of  the  Sun -  -  The  Sun  cannot  be  merely  an 
Incandescent  Solid  Cooling — Combustion  will  not  'Explain  the  matter— -Some 
Heat  is  obtained  from  Meteoric  Matter,  but  this  is  not  Adequate  to  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Sun’s  Heat — The  Contraction  of  a  Heated  -Globa. of  Gas--- An  ■ 
Apparent  Paradox— Tlic  Doctrine  of  Energy — The  Nebular  Theory.— Evidence 
in  Support  of  this  Theory — Sidereal  Evidence  of  the  Nebular  Theory— 
Ilerschol’s  View  of  Sidereal  Aggregation — The  Nebula)  do  not  Exhibit  the 
Changes  within  the  Limits  of  our  Observation.  ...  .  . 

That  a  portion  o£  a  work  on  astronomy  should  hear  the  title 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  will  perhaps  strike  some  of  our 
readers  as  unusual,  if  not  actually  inappropriate.  Is  not  heat,  it 
may  he  said,  a  question  merely  of  experimental  physics  ?  and  how 
can  it  be  legitimately  introduced  into  a  discussion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  their  movements?  Whatever  weight  such  objections 
might  have  once  had,  need  not  now  he  considered.  The  recent 
researches  on  heat  have  shown  not  only  that  heat  has  important 
bearings  on  astronomy,  hut  that  it  has  really  been  one  of  the 
chief  agents  by  which  the  universe  has  been  moulded  into  its 
actual  form.  At  the  present  time  no  work  on  astronomy  could 
be  complete  without  some  account  of  the  remarkable  connection 
between  the  laws  of  heat,  and  the  astronomical  consequences 
which  follow,  from  obedience  to  those  laws. 

In  discussing  the  planetary  motions  and  the  laws  of  Kepler, 
or  in  discussing  the  movements  of  the  moon,  the  proper  motions 
of  the  stars,  or  the  revolutions  of  the  binary  stars,  we  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  bodies  We  are  dealing  with  are  rigid 
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particles,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  these  particles  are  hot  or 
cold  does  not  seem  to  have  any  especial  bearing.  No  doubt  the 
ordinary  periodic  phenomena  of  our  system,  such  as  the  revolution 
of  the  planets  in  conformity  with  Kepler's  laws,  will  be  observed 
for  countless  ages,  whether  the  planets  be  hot  or  cold,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
the  laws  of  heat  introduce  certain  modifications  into  the  statement 
of  these  laws.  The  effects  of  heat  may  not  be  immediately  per¬ 
ceptible,  but  they  exist,  they  are  constantly  acting,  and  in  the 
progress  of  time  they  are  adequate  to  effecting  the  mightiest 
changes  throughout  the  universe. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  circumstances  of  our  system 
which  give  to  heat  its  potency.  Look  first  at  our  earth,  which  at 
present  seems — on  its  surface,  at  all  events — to  be  a  body  devoid  of 
heat ;  but  a  closer  examination  will  at  once  dispel  this  idea.  Have 
we  not  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  of  geysers,  and  of  hot  springs, 
which  show  that  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  heat  must  exist  in 
far  greater  intensity  than  we  find  on  the  surface  ?  These  pheno¬ 
mena- are  found  in  widely  different  regions  of  the  earth.  Their 
origin  is,  no  doubt,  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  obscurity,  but  yet 
no  one  can  deny  that  they  indicate  vast  reservoirs  of  heat.  It 
would  indeed  seem  that  heat  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
deep  inner  regions  of  the  earth.  If  we  take  a  thermometer  down 
a  deep  mine,  we  find  it  records  a  temperature  higher  than  at  the 
surface.  The  deeper  we  descend  the  higher  is  the  temperature;  and 
if  the  same  rate  of  progress  should  be  maintained  through  those 
depths  of  the  earth  which  we  are  not  able  to  penetrate,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  at  twenty  or  thirty  miles  below  the  surface  the 
temperature  must  be  as  great  as  that  of  red-hot  iron. 

We  find  in  the  other  celestial  bodies  abundant  evidence  of  the 
present  or  the  past  existence  of  heat.  Our  moon,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  affords  a  very  striking  instance  of  a  body  which 
must  once  have  been  very  highly  heated.  The  extraordinary  vol¬ 
canoes  on  its  surface  render  this  beyond  any  doubt.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  those  volcanoes  have  been  silent  for  ages,  so  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  interior  condition  of  the  moon,  the  surface 
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lias  now  cooled  down.  Extending  our  view  further,  we  see  in  the 
great  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  evidence  that  they  are  still 
endowed  with  a  temperature  far  in  excess  of  that  which  the  earth 
1ms  retained;  while  when  we  look  at  our  sun,  we  see  a  body  in  a 
state  of  brilliant,  incandescence,  and  glowing  with  a  fervour  to 
which  we  cannot  approximate  in  our  mightiest,  furnaces.  The 
various  fixed  stars  are  bodies  which  glow  with  heat,  like  our  sun; 
while  we  have  in  the  nobuke  objects  whose  existence  is  hardly 
intelligible  to  us  unless  we  admit  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  vast 
store  of  heat.  .  -  ' 

From  this  rapid  survey  of  the  different  bodies  in  our  .universe, 
one  conclusion  is  obvious.  We  may  have  great  doubts  as  to  the 
actual  temperature  of  any  individual  body  of  the  system;  but  it 
cannot  he  doubted  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  temperature  among 
the  different  bodies.  Some  are  hotter  than  others.  The  stars  and 
suns  are  perhaps  the  hottest  of  all,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  be  immeasurably  outnumbered  by  the  cold  and  dark  bodies  of 
the  universe,  which  are  to  us  invisible,  and  only  manifest  their 
existence  in  an  indirect  and  casual  manner. 

The  law  of  cooling  tells  us  that  every  body  radiates  heat,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  radiates  increases  when  the 
temperature  of  the  body  increases  relatively  to  the  surrounding 
medium.  This  law  appears  to  be  universal.  It  is  obeyed  on  the 
earth,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  equally  obeyed  by  every 
other  body  in  space.  We  thus  see  that  each  of  the  planets  and 
each  of  the  stars  is  continuously  pouring  forth  in  all  directions  a 
never-ceasing  stream  of  heat. 

This  radiation  of  heat  is  productive  of  very  momentous  conse¬ 
quences.  Let  us  study  them,  for  instance,  in  the  ease  of  the  sun. 
Our  great  luminary  pours  forth  a  mighty  flood  of  radiant  heat 
in  all  directions.  A  minute  fraction  of  that  heat  is  intercepted  by 
our  earth,  and  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  source  of  all  life,  and 
of  nearly  all  movement,  on  our  earth.  To  pour  forth  heat  as  the 
sun  does,  it  is  necessary  that  his  temperature  be  enormously  high. 
And  there  are  some  facts  which  permit  us  to  form  an..;  estimate  of 
what  that  temperature  must  actually  be. 
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Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  use  of  a  burning-glass,  by 
which  we  can  condense  the  sun’s  rays  to  a  focus,  and  produce 
incandescence  or  set  objects  on  fire.  Large  burning-glasses  have 
been  constructed,  in  the  focus  of  which  an  extraordinary  tem¬ 
perature  has  been  obtained.  It  can,  however,  be  proved  that  the 
temperature  at  the  focus  cannot  be  greater,  cannot  be  even  equal, 
to  the  temperature  at  the  source  of  heat  itself.  The  effect  of  a 
burning-glass  is  merely  equivalent  to  making  a  closer  approach 
towards  the  sun.  The  rule  is  indeed  a  simple  one.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  at  the  focus  of  the  burning-glass  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  point 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sun  that  the  solar  disc  would 
seem  just  as  large  as  the  lens  itself  viewed  from  its  own  focus. 
The  greatest  burning-glass  which  has  ever  been  constructed 
virtually  transports  an  object  at  its  focus  to  within  250,000  miles 
of  the  sun’s  surface :  in  other  words,  to  a  distance  of  about 
1 -400th  part  of  its  present  amount.  In  this  focus  it  was  found 
that  the  most  refractory  substances,  agate,  cornelian,  platinum, 
fire-clay,  the  diamond  itself,  were  melted  or  even  dissipated  into 
vapour.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sun  were  to  come  as 
near  to  us  as  the  moon,  the  solid  earth  itself  would  melt  like  wax. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  numerical  statement  of  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  sun.  The  intensity  of  that  temperature  vastly 
transcends  the  greatest  artificial  heat,  and  any  attempt  to  clothe 
such  estimates  in  figures  is  necessarily  very  precarious.  But  assum¬ 
ing  the  greatest  artificial  temperature  to  be  about  4,000°  Fahr.,  we 
shall  probably  be  well  within  the  truth  if  we  state  the  effective 
temperature  of  the  sun  to  be  about  18,000°  Fahr.  This  is, 
indeed,  vastly  below  many  of  the  estimates  which  have  been  made. 
Secchi,  for  instance,  has  estimated  the  sun’s  temperature  to  be 
nearly  one  thousand  times  that  here  given. 

The  copious  outflow  of  heat  from  the  sun  corresponds  with  its 
enormous  temperature.  We  can  express  the  amount  of  heat  in 
various  ways,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  considerable  un¬ 
certainty  still  attaches  to  such  measurements.  The  old  method  of 
measuring  heat  by  the  quantity  of  ice  melted  may  be  used  as  an 
illustration.  It  is  computed  that  a  shell  of  ice  434  feet  thick 
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surrounding  the  whole  sun  would  in  one  minute  be  melted  by  the 
sun’s  heat-  underneath.  A  somewhat  more  elegant  illustration  was 
also  'given  by  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  who  showed  that  if  a  cylindrical 
glacier  forty-five  miles  in  diameter  were  to  be  continually  flowing 
into  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of  light,- the -end  of  that  glacier 
would  be  melted  as  quickly  as  it  advanced.  From  each  square  foot 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun  emerges  a  quantity  of  heat  as  great  as 
could  be  produced  by  the  daily  combustion  of  sixteen  tons  of  coah 
This  .is,  indeed,  an  amount  of  heat  which,  properly  transformed  into 
work,  would  keep  an  engine  of  many  hundreds  of  horse-pOwer 
l  imning  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other.  The  heat  radiated  from 
a  few  acres  on  the  sun  would  he  adequate  to  drive  all  the  steam- 
engines  in  the  world.  When  we  reflect  on  the  vast  intensity  of 
the  radiation  from  each  square  foot  of  the  sun’s  surface,  and  when, 
we  combine  with  this  the  stupendous  dimensions  of  the  sun, 
imagination  fails  to  realise  how  vast  must  be  the  actual  expen¬ 
diture  of  heat. 

In  one  way  the  enormous  intensity  of  the  radiation  from  each 
unit  of  sun  surface  is  a  consequence  of  its  bulk.  Imagine  for  a 
moment  two  suns,  one  of  which  had  a  diameter  double  the  other. 
If  these  two  suns  were  of  analogous  constitution,  their  stores  of 
heat  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  their  volumes.  The  larger 
sun  would  thus  have  a  store  of  heat  eight  times  as  great  as  the 
smaller  one.  But  the  ratio  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  suns  is  only  four 
to  one.  Hence  it  follows  that  by  the  time  both  suns  'cooled  down, 
twice  as  much- heat  per  unit  of  area  must  have  passed  through  the 
surface  of  the  large  sun  as  through  the  surface  of  the  small  one. 
To  emphasise  the  contrast  still  more,  suppose  our  present  sun 
compared  with  a  fictitious  sun  not  larger  than  our  earth.  If  the 
two  suns  started  under  equal  circumstances,  then  before  they  had 
both  cooled  down  to  the  same  temperature,  nearly  one  hundred  times 
as  much  heat  must  he  transmitted  through  each  square  foot  of  the 
sun’s  surface  as  through  each  square  foot  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

In  presence  of  the  beneficent,  if  prodigal,  expenditure  of  the 
sun’s  heat,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  a  question  which  has  the  most 
vital  interest  for  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  We  live .  from 
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hour  to  hour  by  the  sun’s  splendid  generosity ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  know  what  security  we  possess  for  the  con- 
tinuance  of  his  favours.  When  we  witness  the  terrific  expenditure 
W  of  the  sun’s  heat  each  hour,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  whether  the 
jsun  may  not  be  exhausting  its  resources;  and  if  so,  what  are 
the  prospects  of  the  future  ?  This  question  we  can  partly  answer. 
„  The  whole  subject  is  indeed  of  surpassing  interest,  and  redolent 
j  with  the  spirit  of  modern  scientific  thought. 

Our  first  attempt  to  examine  this  question  must  lie  in  an  appeal 
to  the  facts  which  are  attainable.  We  want  to  know  whether  the 
,  sun  is  showing  any  symptoms  of  decay.  Are  the  days  as  warm 
'.“A and  as  bright  now  as  they  were  last  year,  ten  years  ago,  one 
'^hundred  years  ago  ?  We  can  find  no  evidence  of  any  change  since 
'  ithe  beginning  of  authentic  records.  If  the  sun’s  heat  had 
perceptibly  changed  within  the  last  two  thousand  years,  we  should 
'  .expect  to  find  corresponding  changes  in  the  distribution  of  plants 
.  and  of  animals ;  but  no  such  changes  have  been  detected.  There  is 
’•■'mo  reason  to  think  that  the  climate  of  ancient  Greece  or  of  ancient 
;Rome  was  appreciably  different  from  the  climates  of  the  Greece 
and  the  Rome  that  we  know  at  this  day.  The  vine  and  the  olive 
grow  now  where  they  grew  two  thousand  years  ago. 

We  must  not,  however,  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  argument; 
for  the  effects  of  slight  changes  in  the  sun’s  heat  may  have 
been  neutralised  by  corresponding  adaptations  in  the  pliable 

(organisms  of  cultivated  plants.  All  we  can  certainly  conclude 
is  that  no  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  during  historical  time.  But  when  we  come  to  look  back 
into  vastly  earlier  ages,  we  find  the  most  copious  evidence  that 
the  earth  has  undergone  great  changes  in  climate.  Geological 
records  can  on  this  question  hardly  be  misinterpreted.  Yet  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  these  changes  are  hardly  such  as  could 
arise  from  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  sun’s  radiation.  No 
doubt,  in  very  early  times  we  have  evidence  that  the  earth’s 
climate  must  have  been  much  warmer  than  at  present.  We  had 
the  great  carboniferous  epoch,  when  the  temperature  must  almost 
have  been  tropical  in  Arctic  latitudes.  Yet  it  is  hardly  possible 
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to  cite  tli'is  as  evidence  tliat  the  sun  was  then  much  more  power¬ 
ful  :  for  we  are  immediately  reminded  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
when  our  temperate  zones  were  encased  in  sheets  of  solid  ice,  as 
Northern  Greenland  is  at  present.  If  we  suppose  the  sun  to  have 
been  hotter  than  it  is  at  present  to  account  for  the  vegetation  which 
produced  coal,  then  we  ought  to  assume  the  sun  to  he  colder  than 
it  is  now  to  account  for  the  glacial  epoch.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  attribute  such  phenomena  to  such  oscillations  in  the  radiation 
from  the  sun.  The  glacial  epochs  prove  that  we  cannot  appeal  to 
geology  in  aid  of  the  doctrine  that;  a  secular  coding  of  the  sitn  is 
now  in  progress.  The  geological  variations  of  climate  may  have 
been  caused  by  changes  in  the  earth  itself,  by  changes  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  axis,  by  changes  in  its  actual  orbit ;  but  however  they 
have  been  caused,  they  hardly  tell  us  much  with  regard  to  the  past 
history  of  our  sun. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  has  task'd  for  countless  ages;  yet  wo  cannot 
credit  the  sun  with  the  power  of  actually  creating-  heat.  We  must 
apply  even  to  the  majestic  mass  of  the  sun  the  same  laws  which  we 
have  found  by  our  experiments  on  the  earth.  We  must  ask,  whence 
comes  the  heat  sufficient  to  supplv  this  tremendous  outgoing?  Let 
us  briefly  recount-  the  various  suppositions  that  have  been  made. 

Place  two  red-hot  spheres  of  iron  side  by  side,  a  large  one  and 
a  small  one.  They  have  been  taken  from  the  same  lire  ;  they  were 
both  equally  hot  ;  they  are  both  cooling,  but  the  small  sphere  cools 
more  rapidly.  It  speedily  becomes  dark,  v, bile  the  large  sphere  is 
still  glowing,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  for  some  minutes.  The 
larger  the  sphere,  the  longer  it  will  lake  to  cool  ;  and  lienee  it  has 
been  supposed  that  a  mighty  sphere  of  the  prodigious  dimensions 
of  our  sun  would,  if  once  heated,  cool  gradually,  hut  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  cooling  would  be  so  long,  that  for  thousands  and  for 
millions  of  years  it  could  continue  to  lm  a  source  of  light  and  heat 
to  the  revolving  system. of  planets.  'I'ltis  suggestion  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  arithmetic.  If  the  sun  had  no  source  of  heat  beyond 
that  indicated  by  its  high  temperature,  we  can  show  that  radiation 
would  cool  the  sun  a  few  degrees  every  year.  Two  thousand 
years  would  then  witness  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  sun *4  heat. 
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We  are  certain  that  no  such  decrease  can  have  taken  place.  The 
source  of  the  sun's  radiation  cannot  be  found  in  the  mere  cooling1 
of  an  incandescent  mass. 

Can  the  fires  in  the  sun  be  maintained  by  combustion,  analogous 
to  that  which  goes  on  in  our  furnaces?  Here  we  would  seem  to 
have  A  source  of  gigantic  heat;  but  arithmetic  also  disposes  of  this 
supposition.  We  know  that  if  the  sun  were  made  of  even  solid  coal 
itself,  and  if  that  coal  were  burning  in  pure  oxygen,  the  heat  that 
could  be  produced  would  only  suffice  for  6,000  years.  If  the  suu 
which  shone  upon  the  builders  of  the  great  Pyramid  had  been  solid 
coal  from  surface  to  centre,  it  must  by  this  time  have  been  in  great 
part  burned  away  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  its  present  rate  of 
expenditure.  We  are  thus  forced  to  look  to  other  sources  for  the 
supply  of  the  sun’s  heat,  since  neither  the  heat  of  incandescence 
nor  the  heat  of  combustion  will  suffice. 

There  is  probably — indeed,  we  may  say  certainly — one  external 
-source  from  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  recruited.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  this  source  with  some  care,  though  I 
think  we  shall  find  it  to  be  merely  an  auxiliary  of  comparatively 
trifling  moment.  According  to  this  view,  the  solar  heat  receives 
occasional  accessions  from  the  fall  upon-  the  sun’s  surface  of  masses 
of  meteoric  matter.  There  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  such  masses 
do  fall  upon  the  sun ;  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  if  they  do, 
the  sun  must  gain  some  heat  thereby.  We  have  experience  on  the 
earth  'of  a  very  interesting  kind,  which  illustrates  the  development 
of  heat  by  meteoric  matter.  There  lies  a  world  of  philosophy  in  a 
shooting  star.  Some  of  these  myriad  objects  rush  into  our  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  are  lost;  others,  no  doubt,  rush  into  the  sun,  with  the 
same  result.  We  also  admit  that  the  descent  of  a  shooting  star  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  must  be  attended  with  a  Hash  of  light 
and  of  heat.  The  heat  acquired  by  the  earth  from  the  flashing  of 
shooting  stars  through  our  air  is  quite  insensible.  It  has  been 
supposed,  however,  that  the  heat  accruing  to  the  sun  from  the 
same  cause  may  be  quite  sensible — nay,  it  has  been  even  supposed 
that  the  suu  may  be  re-invigorated  from  this  source. 

Here,  again,  we  must  apply  the  cold  principles  of  weights  and 
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measures  to  estimate  the  plausibility  of  -  .this  suggestion.  We  first 
calculate  the  actual  weight  of  meteoric  indraught  to  the  sun  which 
would  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  fires  of  the  sun  at  their  present 
vigour.  The  mass  of  matter  that  would  be  required  is  so  enormous 
that  we  cannot  usefully  express  it  by  imperial  weights ;  we  must  deal 
with  masses  of  imposing  magnitude.  It  fortunately  happens  that 
the  weight;  of  our  moon  is  a  convenient  Unit.  Conceive  that  our 
moon — a  huge  globe,  2,000  miles  in  diameter — were  crushed  into  a 
myriad  of  fragments,  and  that  these  fragments  were  allowed  to 
rain  in  on  the  snn ;  there  can  be  ho  doubt  that  this  tremendous 
meteoric  shower  would  contribute  to  the  sun  rather  more  heat  than 
would  be  required  to  supply  his  radiation  for  a  whole  year.  If  we 
take  our  earth  itself,  conceive  it  comminuted  into  dust,  and  allow 
that  dust  to  fall  on  the  sun  as  a  mighty  shower,  each,  frag¬ 
ment  would  instantly  give  out  a  quantity  of  lieat,  and  the  whole 
would  add  to  the  sun  a  supply  of  heat  adequate  to  sustain,  the 
present  rate  of  radiation  for  nearly  one  hunched  years.  The  mighty 
mass  of  Jupiter  treated  in  the  same  way  would  generate  a  meteoric 
display  greater  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  mass  of  Jupiter  exceeds 
the  mass  of  the  earth.  Were  Jupiter  to  fall  into  the  sun,  enough- 
heat  would  be  thereby  produced  to  scorch  the  whole  solar  system ; 
while  all  the  planets  together  would  be  capable  of  producing 
heat  which,  if  properly  economised,  would  supply  the  radiation 
of  the  sun  for  45,000.  years. 

Here,  then,  is  certainly  a  plausible  source  for  the  supply  of 
the  sun's  lieat;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the 
moon  could  supply  one  year’s  heat,  and  Jupiter  80,000  years' 
heat,  yet  the  practical  question  is  not  whether  the  solar  system 
could  supply  the  sun’s  heat,  but  whether  it  does.  Is  it  likely 
that  meteors  equal  in  mass  to  the  moon  fall  into  the  sun  every 
year?  This  is  the  real  question,  and  I  think  we  are  bound  to 
reply  to  it  in  the  negative.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  quantity 
of  meteors  which  could  be  caught  by  the  snn  in  any  one  year 
can  be  only  an  excessively  minute  fraction  of  the  total  amount. 
If,  therefore,  a  moon -weight  of  meteors  were  caught  every  year, 
there  must  be  au  incredible  mass  of  meteoric  matter  roaming  at 
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large  through  the  system.  There  must  he  so  many  meteors  that 
the  earth  would  be  incessantly  pelted  with  them,  and  heated  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  rendered  uninhabitable.  There  are  also  other 
reasons  which  preclude  the  supposition  that  a  stupendous  quantity 
of  meteoric  matter  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  Such  matter 
would  produce  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  movement  of  the  planet 
Mercury.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  irregularities  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Mercury  not  yet  fully  explained,  but  these  irregularities 
are  very  much  less  than  would  be  the  case  if  meteoric  matter 
existed  in  quantity  adequate  to  the  sustentation  of  the  sun. 
Astronomers,  then,  believe  that  though  meteors  may  be  a  rate  in 
aid  of  the  sun's  current  expenditure,  yet  that  the  greater  portion  of 
that  expenditure  must  be  defrayed  from  other  resources. 

It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  modern  science  to  have  effected 
the  solution  of  the  problem — to  have  shown  how  it  is  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  stupendous  radiation,  the  sun  still  maintains 
its  temperature.  The  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty  in  its 
exposition,  but  the  matter  is  one  of  such  very  great  importance  that 
we  are  compelled  to  make  the  attempt. 

Let  us  imagine  a  vast  globe  of  heated  gas  in  space.  This  is 
not  an  entirely  gratuitous  supposition,  inasmuch  as  there  are  globes 
apparently  of  this  character ;  they  have  been  already  alluded  to  as 
planetary  nebulae.  This  globe  will  radiate  heat,  and  we  shall 
suppose  that  it  emits  more  heat  than  it  receives  from  the  radia¬ 
tion  of  other  bodies.  The  globe  will  accordingly  lose  heat,  or  what 
is  equivalent  thereto,  but  it  will  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  the 
globe  will  necessarily  fall  in  temperature.  That  the  contrary  is, 
indeed,  the  case  is  a  result  almost  paradoxical  at  the  first  glance  ; 
but  yet  it  can  be  readily  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  laws  of  heat  and  of  gases. 

Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  a  portion  of  the  gas  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  This  is,  of  course,  attracted  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  globe,  and  thus  tends  in  towards  the  centre  of 
the  globe.  If  equilibrium  subsists,  this  tendency  must,  be  neu¬ 
tralised  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  beneath;  so  that  the  greater 
the  gravitation,  the  greater  is  the  pressure.  "When  the  globe 
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.1  "Mt.  ]()«(«  1  by  radial  ion,  Id  us  suppose  that  it  grows  colder 

-1li.il  its  Icmpc-alnm  accord  in  irly  falls ;  then,  since  the  pressure 
n!  ;i  mis  < (.■f-rf-ii'-fs  when  I  lie  temp  nature  falls,  the  pressure 
bone. a i  li  Die  Mipei ficial  layer  of  the  gas  will  decrease,  while  the 
niavilalion  is  imalleieil.  The  con-equonce  will  inevitably  be  that 
tin’  gtovitafion  will  now'  conquer  the  pressure,  and  the  globe  of 
g-n-  will  n.-eerdiogly  contraot.  There  is,  however,  another  way 
in  which  we  fan  look  at  the  mailer.  We  know  that  heat  is 
equivalent  to  oner"}',  so  that  when  the  globe  radiates  forth  heat, 
it  must  expend  energy.  A  part  .of  the  energy  of  the  globe  will  be 
that  due  to  its  temperature ;  but.  another,  and  in  some  respects  a 
more  important,  part  is  that  due  to  the  separation  of  its  particles. 
If  we  allow-the  particles  to  come  closer  tog-other,  we  shall  diminish 
the  energy  due  to  separation,  and  the  energy  thus  set  free  can  take 
the  form  of  heat.  But  this  drawing  in  of  the  particles  necessarily 
involves  a  shrinking  of  the  globe  ;  and  thus  . we  find  that  whatever 
way  the  matter  be  viewed,  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  globe 
must  be  attended  with  contraction.  . 

And  now  for  the  remarkable  consequence,  which  seems  to  have 
a  very  important  application  in  Astronomy.  As  the  globe  contracts, 
a  part  of  its  energy  of  separation  is  changed  into  heat;  that  heat  is 
partly  radiated  away,  but  it  is  not  radiated  away  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
produced  by  the  contraction.  The  consequence.  is>  that  although 
the  globe  is  really  losing  heat  and  really  contracting,  yet  that  its 
temperature  is  actually  rising.  A  simple  case -will  suffice  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  result,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  seem.  Let  us 
suppose  that  by  contraction  of  the  sphere  it  had  diminished  to  one- 
half  its  diameter-;  and  let  us  fix  our  attention  on  a  cubic  inch  of 
the  gaseous  matter  in  any  point  of  the  mass.  After  the  contraction 
had  taken  place  each  edge  of  the  cube  would  be  reduced  to  half  an 
inch,  and  the  volume  would  therefore  be  reduced  to 'one-eighth-  part 
of  its  original  amount.  The  law  of  gases  tells  us  that  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  be  unaltered  the  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  volume, 
and  consequently  the  internal  pressure  in  the  cube  will  be  increased 
eight-fold.  As,  however,  the  distance  between  every  two  particles 
is  reduced  to  one-half,  it  will  follow  that  the  gravitation  between 
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every  two  particles  is  increased  four-fold,  and  as'  the  area  is  also 
reduced  to  one-fourth  it  will  follow  that  the  pressure  inside  the 
reduced  cube  is  increased  sixteen-fold ;  but  we  have  already  seen 
that  with  a  constant  temperature  it  only  increases  eight-fold,  and 
hence  the  temperature  cannot  be  constant  but  must  rise  with  the 
contraction. 

We  thus  have  the  somewhat  astonishing  result  that  a  gaseous 
globe  in  space  radiating  heat,  and  thereby  growing  smaller,  is  all 
the  time  actually  increasing  in  temperature.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
surely  this  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
gaseous  mass  will  go  on  contracting  and  contracting  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  ever  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  actually  radiating  out  more 
and  more  heat  the  more  it  loses  ?  where  lies  the  limit  to  such  a 
prospect  ?  As  the  body  contracts,  its  density  must  increase,  until 
it  either  becomes  a  liquid,  or  a  solid,  or,  at  any  rate,  until  it 
ceases  to  obey  the  laws  of  a  purely  gaseous  body  which  we  have 
supposed.  Once  these  laws  cease  to  be  observed,  the  argument  dis¬ 
appears  ,-  the  loss  of  heat  may  then  really  be  attended  with  a  loss 
of  temperature,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  body  has  sunk  to 
the  temperature  of  space  itself. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  reasoning  can  be  applied  in  all  its 
completeness  to  the  present  state  of  the  sun.  The  sun’s  density  is 
now  so  great  that  the  laws  of  gases  cannot  be  there  strictly  fol¬ 
lowed.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  sun  was 
once  more  gaseous  than  at  present;  possibly  at  one  time  he  may 
have  been  quite  gaseous  enough  to  admit  of  this  reasoning  in  all 
its  fulness.  At  present  the  sun  appears  to  be  in  some  intermediate 
stage  of  its  progress  from  the  gaseous  condition  to  the  solid  condi¬ 
tion.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  the  temperature  of  the  sun  is 
now  increasing  in  correspondence  with  the  process  of  contraction. 
This  may  be  true  or  it  may  not  be  true;  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding  the  point.  We  may,  however,  feel  certain  that  the  sun 
is  still  sufficiently  gaseous  to  experience  in  some  degree  the  rise 
of  temperature  associated  with  the  contraction.  That  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  partly  or  wholly  obscured  by  the  fall  in  tempera¬ 
ture*  which  would  be  the  more  obvious  consequence  of  the  radiation 
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ol:  heat  from  the  partially  solid  body.  It  will,  however,  be  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  &.olmg  of  the  sun  may  he  enormously  protracted  if 
the  fall  of  temperature  from  tlx-  one  eau.se  he  nearly  compensated 
by  the  rise  of  temperature  from  the  other.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  in  this  we  find  the  real  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  any  appreciable  alteration  in  the 
radiation  of  beat  from  the  sun.  '  •  v.u. 

This  question  is  one  of  such  interest  that  it  may  he  worth 
while  to  look  at  it 'from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view.  The 
sun  contains  a  certain  store  of  energy,  part  of  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  disappearing  in  the  form  of  radiant  heat.  The  energy 
remaining  in  the  sun  is  partly  transformed  in  character ;  some 
of:  it  is  transformed  into  heat,  which  goes  wholly  or  partly  to 
supply  the  loss  by  radiation.  The  total  energy  of  the  sun  must, 
however,  he  decreasing  ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  the  sun  must  at 
some  time  or  other  have  its  energy  exhausted,  and  cease  to  he  a 
source  of  light  and  of  heat.  It  is  true  that  the  rate  at  which  the 
sun  contracts  is  very  slow.  Wo  are,  indeed,  not  able  to  measure 
with  certainty  the  decrease  in  ike  sun's  hulk.  It  is  a  quantity  so 
minute,  that  the  contraction  since  the  birth  of  accurate  astronomy 
is  not  large  enough  to  be  perceptible  in  our  telescopes.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  compute  what  the  contraction  of  the  sun’s 
hulk  must  be,  on  the  supposition  that  the  energy  lost  by  that 
contraction  just  suffices  to  supply  the  daily  radiation  of  heat.  The 
change  is  very  small  when  we  consider  the  present  size  of  the  sun. 
At  the  present  time  the  sun’s  diameter  is  about  860,000  miles.  If 
each  year  this  diameter  decreases  by  about  220  feet,  sufficient 
energy  will  be  yielded  to  account  for  the  entire  radiation.  This 
gradual  decrease  is  always  in  progress. . 

These  considerations  are  of  considerable  interest  when  we  apply 
them  retrospectively.  If  it  be  true  that  the  sun  is  at  this  moment 
shrinking,  then  in  past  times  his  globe  must  have  been  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  Assuming  the  figures  already  given,  it 
follows  that  one  hundred  years  ago  the  diameter  of  the  sun  must 
have  been  four  miles  greater  than  it  is  now;  one  thousand  years 
ago  the  diameter  was  forty  miles  greater ;  ten  thousand  yean,  ago 
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the  diameter  of  the  sun  was  four  hundred  miles  greater  than  it  is 
to-day.  When  man  first  trod  this  earth  it  would  seem  that  the 
sun  must  have  been  many  hundreds,  perhaps  many  thousands,  of 
miles  greater  than  it  is  at  this  time. 

We  must  not,  however,  over-estimate  the  significance  of  this 
statement.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  is  so  great,  that  a  diminution 
of  10,000  miles  would  be  but  little  more  than  the  hundredth  part 
of  its  diameter.  If  it  were  suddenly  to  shrink  to  the  extent  of 
10,000  miles,  the  change  would  not  he  appreciable  to  ordinary  ob¬ 
servation,  though  a  much  smaller  change  would  not  elude  delicate 
astronomical  measurement.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
climates  on  our  earth  in  these  early  times  must  have  been  very 
different  from  those  which  we  find  at  this  day,  for  the  question  of 
climate  depends  upon  other  matters  besides  sunbeams. 

Yet  we  need  not  abruptly  stop  our  retrospect  at  any  epoch, 
however  remote.  We  may  go  back  earlier  and  earlier,  through  the 
long  ages  which  geologists  claim  for  the  deposition  of  the  stratified 
rocks ;  and  back  again  still  further,  to  those  very  earliest  epochs 
when  life  began  to  dawn  on  the  earth.  Still  we  can  find  no  reason 
to  supppse  that  the  law  of  the  sun’s  decreasing  heat  is  not  main¬ 
tained;  and  thus  we  would  seem  bound  by  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  to  suppose,  that  the  sun  grows  larger  and  larger  the  further 
our  retrospect  extends.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  rate  of  that 
growth  is  always  the  same.  No  such  assumption  is  required;  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  we  find  the  sun  growing  larger  and 
larger  the  further  we  peer  back  into  the  remote  abyss  of  time  past. 
If  the  present  order  of  things  in  our  universe  has  lasted  long 
enough,  then  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  sun 
must  have  been  twice  as  large  as  it  is  at  present;  it  must  once 
have  been  ten  times  as  large.  How  long  ago  that  was  no  one 
can  venture  to  say.  But  we  cannot  stop  at  the  stage  when  the  sun 
was  even  ten  times  as  large  as  it  is  at  present;  the  arguments  will 
still  apply  in  earlier  ages.  We  see  the  sun  swelling  and  swell¬ 
ing,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  its  density,  until  at  length 
we  find,  instead  of  our  sun  as  we  know  it,  a  mighty  nebula  filling 
a  gigantic  region  of  space. 
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process  of  contraction,  portions  of  the  condensed  matter  of  the 
nebula  would  be  left  behind.  These  portions  would  still  revolve 
around  the  central  mass,  and  each  portion  would  rotate  on  its  axis 
in  the  same  direction.  As  the  process  of  contraction  proceeded,  it 
would  follow  from  dynamical  principles  that  the  velocity  of  rotation 
would  increase ;  and  thus  at  length  these  portions  would  consolidate 
into  planets,  while  the  central  mass  would  gradually  contract  to 
form  the  sun.  By  a  similar  process  on  a  smaller  scale  the  systems 
of  satellites  were  evolved  from  the  contracting  primary.  These 
satellites  would  also  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  and  thus  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  solar  system  could  be  accounted  for. 

The  nebular  origin  of  the  solar  system  receives  considerable 
countenance  from  the  study  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  We  have 
already  dwelt  upon  the  resemblance  between  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
If,  then,  our  suu  has  passed  through  such  changes  as  the  nebular 
theory  requires,  may  we  not  anticipate  that  similar  phenomena 
should  be  met  with  in  other  stars  ?  If  this  be  so,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  evolution  of  some  of  the  stars  may  not  have  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far  .  as  has  that  of  the  sun,  and  thus  we  may  be  able 
actually  to  witness  stars  in  the  earlier  phases  of  their  development. 
Let  us  see  how  far  the  telescope  responds  to  these  anticipations. 

The  field  of  view  of  a  large  telescope  usually  discloses  a  number 
of  stars  scattered  over  a  black  background  of  sky ;  but  the  black¬ 
ness  of  the  background  is  not  uniform :  the  practised  eye  of  the 
skilled  observer  will  detect  in  some  parts  of  the  heavens  a  faint 
luminosity.  This  will  sometimes  be  visible  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  field,  or  it  may  even  occupy  several  fields.  Years  may  pass 
on,  and  still  there  is  no  perceptible  change.  There  can  be  no 
illusion,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  object  is  a  stu¬ 
pendous  mass  of  faintly  luminous  glowing  gas  or  vapour.  This  is 
the  simplest  type  of  nebula ;  it  is  characterised  by  extreme  faint¬ 
ness,  and  seems  composed  of  matter  of  the  utmost  tenuity.  We 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  presented  with  the  beautiful  and 
striking  phenomenon  of  a  definite  and  brilliant  star  surrounded 
by  a  luminous  atmosphere.  Between  these  two  extreme  types  of 
a  faint  diffused  mass  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  bright  star  with  a 
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nebula  surrounding  it  on  the  other,  Herschel  thought  that  ft 
graduated  series  of  various  other  nebulas  could  be  arranged.  We 
thus  have  a  series  of  links  passing  by  imperceptible  gradations 
from  tbe  ]ii»4  family  diffused  nebulae  on  the  one  side,  into  stars  on 
the  other.  H  \\,i-  the  perception  of  this  which  led  Sir  William 
IJerscbel  to  his  theory  of  sidereal  aggregation. 

The  nebula;  seemed  to  Herschel  to  be  vast  masses  of  phos¬ 
phorescent  vapour.  This  vapour  gradually  cools  down,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  condenses  into  a  star,  or  a  cluster  of  stars.  When  the 
varied  forms  of  nebulae  were  classified,  it  almost  seemed,  as  if  the 
different  links  in  (be  process  could  be  actually  witnessed.  In  the 
vast  faint  nebulae  the  process  -of  condensation  had  just  begun  ;  in 
the  smaller  and  brighter  nebula:  the  condensation  had  advanced 
farther  ;  while  in  others,  the  star,  or  stars,  arising  from  the  conden¬ 
sation  had  already  become  visible. 

But,  it  may  he  asked,  how  did  Herschel  know  this?  what  is  his 
evidence  ?  Let  us  answer  this  question  by, an  illustration.  Go  into 
a  forest,  and  look  at  a  noble  old  oak  which  has  weathered  the  storm 
for  centuries;  have  we  any  doubt  that  the  oak-tree  was  once  a 
young  small  plant,  and  that  it  grew  stage  by  stage  until  it  reached 
maturity?  Yet  no  one  has  ever  followed  an  oak-tree  through  its 
various  stages,  the  brief  span  of  life  lias  not  been  long  enough  to 
do  so.  The  reason  why  we  believe  the  oak-tree  to  have  passed 
through  all  these  stages  is,  because  we  are  familiar  with  oak-trees 
of  every  gradation  in  size,  from  the  seedling  up  to  the  noble 
veteran.  Having  seen  this  gradation  in  a  vast  multitude  of  trees, 
we  are  convinced  that  each  individual  has  passed  through  all  these 
stages. 

It  was  by  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  that  Herschel  was  led  to 
adopt  the  view  of  the  origin  of  the  stars  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe.  The  astronomer's  life  is  not  long  enough,  the  life  of 
the  human  race  might  uot  be  long  enough,  to  watch  the  process  by 
which  the  nebula  condenses  down  so  as  to  form  a  solid  body.  But 
by  looking  at  one  nebula  after  another,  the  astronomer  thinks  he  is 
able  to  detect  the  various  stages 'which  connect  the  nebula  in  its 
original  form  with  the  final  form.  He  is  thus  led  to  believe  that 
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each  of  the  nebulae  passes,  in  the  course  of  ages,  through  these 
stages.  And  thus  Herschel  adopted  the  opinion  that  stars — some, 
many,  or  all — have  each  originated  from  what  was  once  a  glowing 
nebula. 

Such  a  speculation  may  captivate  the  imagination,  but  it  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  truths  of  astronomy,  properly  so 
called.  Remote  posterity  may  perhaps  obtain  evidence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  to  us  is  inaccessible :  our  knowledge  of  nebulae  is  too 
recent.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  enough  to  have  seen  any 
appreciable  changes :  for  the  study  of  nebulae  can  only  be  said  to 
date  from  Messier's  Catalogue  in  1771. 

Since  Herschel’s  time,  no  doubt,  many  careful  drawings  and 
observations  of  the  nebulae  have  been  obtained ;  but  still  the 
interval  has  been  much  too  short,  and  the  earlier  observations  are 
too  imperfect,  to  enable  any.  changes  in  the  nebulae  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  with  sufficient  accuracy.  If  the  human  race  lasts  for  very 
many  centuries,  and  if  our  present  observations  are  preserved  during 
that  time  for  comparison,  then  Herschel’s  theory  may  perhaps  be 
satisfactorily  tested. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  TIDES.* 

Mathematical  Astronomy— Recapitulation  of  the  Facts  of  the  Earlier  Researches— 
Another  great  Stop  has.  been  taken — Lagrange’s  Theories,  how  far  they  are 
really  True — The  Solar  System  not  Made  of  Rigid  Bodies— Kepler’s  'Laws 
True  to  Observation,  but  not  Absolutely  True  when  the  Bodies  are  not  Rigid — 
The  Errors  of  Observation — Growth  of  certain  Small  Quantities— Periodical 
Phenomena — Same  Astronomical  .Phenomena  are  not  Periodic— The  Tides— 
How  the  Tides  were  Observed — Discovery  of  the  Connection  between  the  Tides 
and  the  Moon — Solar  and  Lunar  Tides— Work  done  by  the  Tides — Whence  do 
the  bides  obtain  tlio  Power  to  do  the  Work — Tides  are  Increasing  the  Length 
of  the  Day — Limit  to  •  the  Shortness  of  the  Day — Early  History  of  the  Earth- 
Moon  bvstem — Tjnstable  Equilibrium — Ratio" of  the  Month  to  the  Day — The 
Future  Course  of  the  System — Equality  of  the  Month  and  the  Day— The 
Future  Critical  Epoch — The  Constant  Face  of  the  Moon  accounted  tor— The 
other  Side  of  the  Moon— The  Satellites  of  Mars— Their  Remarkable  Motions— 
Haro  the  Tides  Possessed  Influence  in  Moulding  the  Solar  System  generally  b 
— Moment  of  Momentum— Tides-  have  had  little  or  no  appreciable  -Effect  on 
the  Orbit  oi  Jupiter — Conclusion.  ■  ■  .  . 

At  various  points  of  our  progress  through  this  volume  it  has  been 
necessary  to  detail  the  methods  of  .  research  which  have  conducted 
astronomers  to  those  discoveries  by  which  astronomy  has  been 
developed  into  a  branch  of  science.  We  have  explained-  how  the 
telescope  has  been  employed  to  scrutinize  the  heavenly  bodies,  tn 
survey  their  positions,  to  weigh  and  to  measure,  and  to  -enable  the 
artist  to  draw  the  features  by  which  they  are  characterised.  We 
have  also  indicated  how  another  whole  class  of  discoveries  lias 
arisen  in  a  different  manner.  We  have  shown  how  observations 
afford  to  the  mathematician  the  basis  on  which  his  calculations  can  be 
rested;  we  have  shown  how  he  can  discover  truths  of  the  most  wide- 
spreading  generality — truths  which  seem  to  have  no  bounds,  either 
in  time  or  in  space.  We  have  even  shown  how  the  mathematician 

*  The  theory  of  Tidal  Evolution  sketched  in  this  -chapter  is  mainly  due  to  the 
researches  of  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  F.U.S.  ’  „ 
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at  his  desk  has  felt  the  unknown  planet,  and  guided  the  telescope 
of  the  astronomer  to  the  point  of  the  heavens  in  which  it  lay.  We 
have  in  this  chapter  to  unfold  another  most  remarkable  modern 
development  of  astronomical  research,  which  has  enabled  us  in 
some  degree  to  explore  the  recesses  of  nature  in  departments 
entirely  closed  to  every  other  method  of  inquiry.  These  modern 
researches  are  entirely  based  on  mathematics  j  they  have,  in  fact, 
quite  anticipated  observation. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  modern  researches,  it  will 
be  well  to  recall  clearly  the  standpoint  which  the  problems  of 
gravitational  astronomy  occupied  before  the  new  departure  was 
undertaken.  We  may  illustrate  the  point  most  simply  by  taking 
an  example  from  our  solar  system.  Let  us  recapitulate  briefly  the 
history  of  our  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  around 
the  sun.  The  steps  of  that  history  are  fourfold.  We  have  first 
the  establishment  of  the  Coperniean  theory,  which  demonstrated 
that  the  planets  revolve  around  the  sun.  The  next  great  epoch  is 
marked  by  Kepler’s  famous  discovery,  that  the  orbit  of  each  planet 
was  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in  the  focus.  The  third  epoch  is  that  of 
the  Newtonian  discovery  of  gravitation,  by  which  the  motion  of  each 
planet  in  an  ellipse  was  shown  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  uni¬ 
versal  gravitation.  Another  step  brings  us  to  the  labours  of  the  great 
French  mathematicians  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  By  these 
researches  it  seemed  that  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  well-nigh 
completed.  It  was  shown  that  though  the  planets  mutually  dis¬ 
turbed  each  other,  the  effect  of  these  disturbances  must  be  always 
small.  The  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  which  each  planet  was 
describing  was  shown  not  to  be  constant ;  it  was  found  that  that 
eccentricity  was  for  ever  changing — now  waxing,  now  waning — 
but  always,  confined  between  very  narrow  limits.  It  was  shown 
that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  were  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles 
which  were  always  changing ;  but  these  changes  are  merely  oscil¬ 
lations,  for  the  angles  constantly  fluctuate  about  a  mean  value,  from 
which  they  never  depart  to  any  considerable  distauee.  All  these 
movements  are  periodic,  like  the  motion  of  the  planet  itself ;  and 
after  *  oscillating  through  small  limits  for  a  majestic  period  of 
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innumerable!  .years,  the  system  would  regain  almost  its  original 
position,  again  to  start  ■  on  a  scries  of  oscillations  which  will  last 
for  untold  ages. 

These  sublime  discoveries  were  regarded  as  the  crowning 
triumph  of  gravitational  astronomy.  The  investigations,  which  led 
to  them  originated  in  consequence,  of  the  attention  of  mathema¬ 
ticians  being  called  to  apparent  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  which  demanded  explanation.  Observation'  was 
thus  always  in  advance  of  theory;  but  when,  at  length,  the  theory 
had  overtaken  the  results  of  observation — when,  indeed,  in  some  cases 
(as  in  the  discovery  of  Neptmie),  theory  had  actually  outstripped 
observation — it  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  theory  was  perfect. 
No  doubt,  here  and  there  a  small  difficulty  remained  unexplained: 
the  moon  would  not  come  up  to  the  meridian  within  a  second  of 
the  right  time,  a  planet  would  be  slightly  out  of  its  calculated 
place,  or  a  satellite  not  be  eclipsed  at  the  expected  moment.  Men 
thought— and  often  truly  thought — that  these  were  merely  minute 
imperfections,  which  closer  examination  would  remove;  and  thus 
they  concluded  that  gravitational  astronomy  was  fundamentally 
perfect,  and  that  tire  trifling  discrepancies  remaining  would  be 
ultimately  cleared  away. 

Dazzled  by  these  brilliant  discoveries,  theoretical  astronomers 
had  done  but  little  for  many  years.  They  dwelt  with  admiration 
on  the  great  classical  achievements,  and  endeavoured  here  and 
there  to  patch  up  the  small  flaws  and  still  outstanding  difficulties 
of  the  theory.  At  length,  however,  theoretical  astronomers  have 
been  aroused,  and  have  taken  another  great  stride.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  curious  to  note  what  has  been  the  origin  of  these  modern 
researches.  The  energies  of  a  Laplace  were  called  forth  to  explain 
the  long  irregularities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  the  genius  of  an 
Adams  or  a  .Le  Verrier  was  evoked  by  the  unexplained  perturbations 
of  Uranus.  In  such  cases  theoretical  labours  have  arisen,  in  the  hope 
of  reconciling  the  discrepancies  between  theory  and  observation. 
The  motives  which  have  excited  this  new  outburst  of  discovery  have 
been  wholly  different.  There  is  now  no  notorious  discrepancy  or 
irregularity,  to  remain  a  reproach  to  astronomy  until  it  is  accounted 
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for :  the  theory  to  which  we  wish  now  to  draw  attention  is  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  in  advance  of  astronomical  observation. 

That  the  great  discoveries  of  Lagrange  on  the  stability  of  the 
planetary  system  are  correct,  is  in  one  sense  strictly  true.  No  one 
has  ever  ventured  to  impeach  the  mathematics  of  Lagrange.  Given 
the  planetary  system  in  the  form  which  Lagrange  assumed,  and  the 
stability  of  that  system  is  assured  for  all  time.  There  is,  however, 
•one  assumption  which  Lagrange  makes,  and  on  which  his  whole 
theory  was  founded :  his  assumption  is  that  the  planets  are  rigid 
bodies. 

No  doubt  our  earth  seems  a  rigid  body.  What  can  be  more 
solid  and  unyielding  than  the  mass  of  rocks  and  metals  which  form 
the  earth,  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  to  us  ?  In  the  wide  realms  of 
space  the  earth  is  but  as  a  particle ;  it  surely  was  a  natural  and  a 
legitimate  assumption  to  suppose  that  that  particle  was  a  rigid 
body.  If  the  earth  were  absolutely  rigid — if  every  particle  of  the 
earth  were  absolutely  at  a  fixed  distance  from  every  other  particle 
— if  under  no  stress  of  forces,  and  under  no  conceivable  circum¬ 
stance,  the  earth  could  experience  even  the  minutest  change  of 
form — if  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  sun  and  of  all  the  other 
planets — then  Lagrange’s  prediction  of  the  eternal  duration  of  our 
system  must  be  fulfilled. 

But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Is  the  earth  really  rigid  ? 
We  know  from  experiment  that  a  rigid  body  in  the  mathematical 
sense  of  the  word  does  not  exist.  Rocks  are  not  rigid ;  steel  is  not 
rigid;  even  a  diamond  is  not  perfectly  rigid.  The  whole  earth  is 
far  from  being  rigid  even  on  the  surface,  while  the  interior  is  still, 
perhaps,  more  or  less  fluid.  The  earth  cannot  be  called  a  rigid 
body  ;  still  less  can  the  larger  bodies  of  our  system  be  caller l  rigid. 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  perhaps  hardly  even  what  could  be  called 
solid  bodies.  The  solar  system  of  Lagrange  consisted  of  a  rigid 
sun  and  a  number  of  minute  rigid  planets  ;  the  actual  solar  system 
consists  of  a  sun  which  is  in  no  sense  rigid,  and  planets  whir  l)  arc 
only  partially  so. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  the  discoveries  of  the 
great  fhathematicians  of  the  last  century  will  apply,  not  only  to  the 
H  H 
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ideal  solar  system  which  they  conceived,  hut  to  the  actual  solar 
system  in  which  our  lot  has  been  cast.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  discoveries  arc  approximately  true :  they  are,  indeed,  so  near 
the  absolute  truth,  that,  observation  has  not  yet  satisfactorily  shown 
any  departure  from  them.. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  science  we  can  no  longer  overlook 
the  important  questions  which  arise  when  we  deal  with  bodies  not 
rigid,  in  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  word.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
take  the  simplest  of  the  laws  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  great 
law  of  Kepler,  which  asserts  that  a  planet  will  revolve  for  ever, in 
an  elliptic  path  of  which  the  sun  is  one  focus.  This  is  seen  to  he 
verified  by  actual  observation  :  indeed,  it  wars  established  by  obser¬ 
vation  before  any  theoretical  explanation  of  that  movement  was 
propounded.  If,  however,  we  state  the  matter  with  a  little  more 
precision,  we  shall  find  that  what  Newton  really  demonstrated  was, 
that  if  two  rigid  particles  attract  each  other  by  a  law  of  force  which 
varies  with  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  between  the  particles, 
then  each  of  the  particles  will  describe  an  ellipse  with  the  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  gravity  in  the  focus.  The  eartli  is,  to  some  extent, 
rigid,  and  hence  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  relative  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  would,  to  a-  .corresponding- 
extent,  observe  the  simple  elliptic  law  of  Kepler  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  do  observe  it  with  such  fidelity,  that  if  we  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  other  causes  of  disturbance,  we  cannot,  •  by  our  most 
careful  observations,  detect  the  slightest  variation  in  the.  motion 
of  the  earth  arising  from  its  want  of  rigidity. 

There  is,  however,  a  subtlety  in  the  investigations  of  mathe- : 
unities  which,  in  this  instance  at  all  events,  immeasurably 
transcends  the  most  delicate  observations  which  our  instruments 
enable  us  to  make.  The  principles  of  mathematics  tell  us  that 
though  Kepler’s  laws  may  be  true  for  bodies  which  are  absolutely 
and  mathematically  'rigid,  yet  that  if  the  sun  or  the  planets  be 
either  wholly,  or  even  in  their  minutest  part,  devoid  of  perfect 
rigidity,  then  Kepler’s  laws  can  be  no  longer  true.  Do  we  not 
seem  here  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  contradiction?  Observation 
tells  us  that  Kepler’s  laws  are  true  in  the  planetary  sf  stem; 
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theory  tells  us  that  these  laws  cannot  he  true  in  the  planetary 
system,  because  the  bodies  in  that  system  are  not  perfectly  rigid. 
How  is  this  discrepancy  to  be  removed  ?  or  is  there  really  a 
discrepancy  at  all?  There  is  not.  When  we  say  that  Kepler's 
laws  have  been  proved  to  be  true  by  observation,  we  must  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  the  proofs  which  are  attainable.  We  observe  the 
places  of  the  planets  with  the  instruments  in  our  observatories  ; 
these  places  are  measured  by  the  help  of  our  clocks  and  of  the 
graduated  circles  on  the  instruments.  These  observations  are  no 
doubt  wonderfully  accurate ;  but  they  do  not,  they  cannot,  possess 
absolute  accuracy  in  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  word.  We  can, 
for  instance,  determine  the  place  of  a  planet  with  such  precision 
that  it  is  certainly  not  one  second  of  arc  wrong;  and  one  second  is 
an  extremely  small  quantity.  A  foot-rule  placed  at  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles  subtends  an  angle  of  a  second,  and  it  is  surely 
a  delicate  achievement  to  measure  the  place  of  a  planet,  and  feel 
confident  that  no  error  greater  than  this  can  have  intruded  into 
our  result. 

When  we  compare  the  results  of  observation  with  the  calcu¬ 
lations  conducted  on  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  Kepler's  laws, 
and. when  we  pronounce  on  the  agreement  of  the  observations  with 
the  calculations,  there  is  always  a  reference,  more  or  less  explicit,  to 
the  inevitable  errors  of  the  observations.  If  the  calculations  and 
observations  agree  so  closely  that  the  differences  between  the  two 
are  minute  enough  to  have  arisen  in  the  errors  inseparable  from  the 
observations,  then  we  are  satisfied  with  the  accordance ;  for,  in  fact, 
no  closer  agreement  is  attainable,  or  even  conceivable.  Now,  the 
influence  which  the  want  of  rigidity  exercise.5  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  laws  of  Kepler  can  be  estimated  by  calculation;  it  is  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  be  extremely  small ;  so  small,  in  fact,  as  to  be 
contained  within  that  slender  margin  of  error  by  which  observations 
are  liable  to  be  affected.  We  are  thus  not  able  to  discriminate  by 
actual  measurement  the  effects  due  to  the  absence  of  rigidity;  they 
are  inextricably  hid  among  the  errors  of  observation. 

The  great  law  of  universal  gravitation  has  been  recently  applied 
to  astronomical  discovery  in  the  direction  we  have  indicated,  liy 
H  H  2 
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its  means  we  aw  to  peer  hack  into  the  abyss  of  pawl  time, 

and  two  to  some  otont  tin*  ehsmgov  whieh  our  system  has  under* 
gone.  Lot  ns  attempt  hi  render  some  account  of  these  memorable 

researches. 

At,  t.lie  spring  of  the  year  the  advent  of  the  birds  which  visit 
in;  w;nl\.  the  limiting  <>f  tlio  trees  into  leaf,  and  the  gradual, 
opening  of  t.lie  flowers,  bring  before  ns  in  a  most,  pleasing  manner 
the  prmoipie  of  periodicity,  which  is  of  such  prevalence  in  nature. 
Tiie  astronomical  phenomena  whieh  are  most  familiar  to  us  are, 
indeed,  all  periodic.  We  have  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
we  have  1  he  changes  of  the  moon,  we  have  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  as  very  simple  instances  ;  hut  there  are  many  other 
periodical  phenomena  with  whieh  astronomers  are  acquainted. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  great  cycle  whieh.  is  accomplished  in  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  The  pole  describes  a  majestic  circle 
in  the  heavens  in  a  period  of  about  &G,000  years ;  but  even  this 
long  period  seems  brief  when  compared  with  some  other  periodic 
phenomena.  There  is  a  stupendous  period  in  our  system  when  the 
planets,  having  gone  through  all  their  mutual  perturbations,  com¬ 
mence  a  new  cycle.  All  periodic  phenomena  have  one  great  feature 
in  common  :  at  the  close  of  a  cycle  the  condition  of  the  system  is 
the  same  as  it  was  at  the  commencement.  For  our  present  purpose 
phenomena  of  this  kind  are  immaterial :  they  are  not  the  source  of 
the  mighty  changes  now  to  occupy  our  attention. 

There  are  some  astronomical  phenomena  in  progress  which  are 
not  periodic:  they  do  not  increase,  and  then  decrease,  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena.  It  behoves  us  to  look 
very  closely  into  any  phenomena  of  this  character  :  for  they  are  the 
real  architects  of  the  universe. 

There  are  two  elements  in  determining  the  effect  which  such  a 
cause  can  produce.  One  of  those  elements  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
cause  itself;  the  other  element  is  the  time  during  which  that  cause 
has  acted.  The  latter  factor  is  capable  of  indefinite' increase.  Even 
if  the  cause  he  extremely  small,  yet  if  the  time  during  which  that 
cause  has  acted  be  extremely  great,  the  result  attained  may  possess 
stupendous  dimensions.  We  propose  to  illustrate  one  of ‘'these 
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constantly  acting  influences,  which  has  had  some  share  in  moulding 
oar  solar  system  generally,  and  has  specially  had  a  paramount  share 
in  the  development  of  our  earth  and  our  moon. 

The  argument  on  which  we  are  to  base  our  researches  is  really 
founded  on  a  very  familiar  phenomenon.  There  is  no  one  who  has 
ever  visited  the  sea-side,  who  is  not  familiar  with  that  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea  which  we  call  the  tide.  Twice  every  twenty-four 
hours  the  sea  advances  on  the  beach  to  produce  high  tide ;  twice 
every  day  the  sea  again  retreats  to  produce  low  tide.  These  tides 
are  not  merely  confined  to  the  coasts;  they  penetrate  for  miles 
up  the  courses  of  rivers ;  they  periodically  inundate  great  estuaries. 
In  a  maritime  country  the  tides  are  of  the  most  profound  practical 
importance :  they  also  possess  a  significance  of  a  far  less  obvious 
character,  which  it  is  our  object  now  to  investigate. 

These  daily  pulses  of  the  ocean  have  long  ceased  to  be  a 
mystery.  It  was  in  the  earliest  times  perceived  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  the  tides  and  the  moon.  Ancient  writers, 
such  as  Pliny  and  Aristotle,  have  referred  to  the*  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  times  of  high  water  and  the  age  of  the  moon.  I 
think  we  sometimes  do  not  give  the  ancient  astronomers  as  much 
credit  as  their  shrewdness  really  entitles  them  to.  We  have  all 
read — we  have  all  been  taught — that  the  moon  and  the  tides  are 
connected  together ;  but  how  many  of  us  are  in  a  position  to  say 
that  we  have  .actually  noticed  that  connection  by  direct  personal 
observation  ?  The  first  man  who  really  studied  this  matter,  with 
sufficient  attention  to  convince  himself  and  to  convince  others 
of  its  reality,  was  a  great  philosopher.  We  know  not  his  name, 
we  know  not  his  nation,  we  know  not  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
but  our  admiration  of  his  discovery  must  be  increased  by  the 
reflection  that  he  had  not  the  theory  of  gravitation  to  guide  him. 
A  philosopher  of  the  present  day  who  had  never  seen  the  sea  could 
still  predict  the  necessity  of  tides  as  a  consequence  of  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation;  but  the  primitive  astronomer,  who  knew  not 
of  the  invisible  bond  by  which  all  bodies  in  the  universe  are  drawn 
together,  made  a  splendid — indeed,  a  typical — inductive  discovery, 
whe»  he  ascertained  the  relation  between  the  moon  and  the  tides. 
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We  can  surmise  that  this  ■  discovery, ■ in  all  probability,  first 
arose  from  the  observation  of  experienced  navigators.  In  all 
metiers  of  entering  port  or  of  leaving  port,  the  state  of  the 
tide  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  sailor.  Even  in  the  open 
sea  he  has  sometimes  to  shajM?  his  course  in  accordance  with  the 
currents  produced  by  the  tides;  or,  in  guiding  his  course  by  taking 
soundings,  he  lias  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  depth  varies  with 
the  tide.  All  matters  relating  to  the  tide  '.would  thus  come  under 
his  daily  observation.  His  daily  work,  the  success  of  his  occupation, 
the  security  of  his  life,  depend  often  on  the  tides  ;  and  lienee  he 
would  be  solicitous  to  learn  from  his  observation  all  that  would  be 
useful  to  him  in  the  future.  To  the  coasting  sailor  the  question  of  . 
the  day  is  the  time  of  high  water.  That  time  varies  from  day  to 
day;  it  is  an  hour  or  more  later  to-morrow  than  to-day,  and  there 
is  7io  very  simple  rule  which  can  be  enunciated.  The  sailor  would ; 
therefore  welcome  gladly  any  rule  which  would  guide  him  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  We  can  make  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
manner  in  winch  such  a  rule  was  first  discovered.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  sailor  at  Calais,  for  example,  is  making  for  harbour.  He 
has  a  beautiful  night — the  moon  is  full ;  it  guides  him  on  his  way; 
he  gets  safely  into  harbour;  and  the  next  morning  lie  finds  the 
tide  high  between  11  and  12.*  He  often  repeats  the  same  voyage, 
but  be  finds  sometimes  a  low  and  inconvenient  tide. in  the  morning. 
At  length,  however,  it  occurs  to  him  that  v'hen  he  hot  a  moonlight 
night  he  has  a  high  tide  at  11.  This  occurs  once  or  twice:  he 
thinks  it  is  hut  a  chance  coincidence.  It  occurs  again  and  again. 
At  length  he  finds  it  always  occurs.  He  tells  the  rule  to  other 
sailors;  they  try  it  too.  It  is  invariably  found  that  when  the 
moon  is  full,  the  high  tide  always  recurs  at  the  same  hour  at-  the 
same  place.  The  connection  between  tire  moon  and  the  tide  is  thus 
established,  and  the  intelligent  sailor  will  naturally  compare  other 
phases  of  the  moon  with  the  times  of  liigh  water.  He  finds,  for 
example,  that  the  moon  at  the  first  quarter  always  gives  high 
water  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day ;  and  finally  he  obtains  a  practical 

*  -The  hour  varies  with  the  locality :  it  would  be  11.49  at  Calais ;  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  11.23:  at  Swansea  Bay,  5.56,  &c.  (. 
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rule,  by  which,  from  the  state  of  the  moon,  he  can  at  once  tell 
the  time  when  the  tide  will  be  high  at  the  port  where  his  occu¬ 
pation  lies.  A  diligent  observer  will  trace  a  still  further  con¬ 
nection  between  the  moon  and  the  tides :  he  will  observe  that  some 
high  tides  rise  higher  than  others,  that  some  low  tides  fall  lower 
than  others.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance.  When 
a  dangerous  bar  has  to  be  crossed,  the  sailor  will  feel  much 
additional  security  in  knowing  that  he  is  carried  over  it  on  the  top 
of  a  spring  tide;  or  if  he  has  to  contend  against  tidal  currents, 
which  in  some  places  have  enormous  force,  he  will  naturally  prefer 
for  his  voyage  the  neap  tides,  in  which  the  strength  of  these 
currents  is  less  than  usual.  The  spring  tides  and  the  neap  tides 
will  become  familiar  to  him,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  spring 
tides  occur  when  the  moon  is  full  or  new — or,  at  all  events,  that 
the  spring  tides  are  within  a  certain  constant  number  of  days  of 
the  full  or  new  moon.  It  was,  no  doubt,  by  reasoning  such  as  this, 
that  in  primitive  times  the  connection  between  the  moon  and  the 
•tides  came  to  be  perceived. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  great  discovery  of  Newton  had 
disclosed  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  that  it  became  possible  to 
give  a  physical  explanation  of  the  tides.  It  was  then  seen  how  the 
moon  attracts  the  whole  earth  and  every  particle  of  the  earth.  It 
was  seen  how  the  fluid  particles  which  form  the  oceans  on  the 
earth,  were  enabled  to  obey  the  attraction  in  a  way  that  the  solid 
parts  could  not.  When  the  moon  is  overhead  it  draws  the  water 
up,  as  it  were,  into  a  heap  underneath,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the 
high  tide.  The  water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  is  also 
affected  in  a  way  that  might  not  be  at  first  anticipated.  The  moon 
attracts  the  solid  body  of  the  earth  with  greater  intensity  than  it 
attracts  the  water  at  the  other  side,  which  lies  more  distant  from  it. 
The  earth  is  thus  drawn  away  from  the  water,  which  accordingly 
exhibits  a  high  tide  as  well  on  the  side  of  the  earth  away  from 
the  moon  as  on  that  towards  the  moon.  The  low  tides  occupy  the 
intermediate  positions. 

The  sun  also  excites  tides  on  the  earth,  but  owing  to  the 
gri^t  distance  of  the  sun,  the  difference  of  its  attraction  on  the 
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.  i  mil  .in  ih.>  solid  interior  r»f  the  earth  is  not,  so  appreciable.  The 
•>  ii>  i  .dr'.;  in  thus  much  less  than  the  lunar  tides.  When  the  two 
<•  o  ].’t< ,  1 1n  \  *  si  nsn  si  spring  tide;  when  the  -solar  and  lunar  tides 
i .■  - *] i]  .  <  d,  have  the  neap  tide. 

'I  hi  ic  .m ,  ln.wevei,  si  limltitude  of  circumstances  to  be  taken 
i  to  ' "O  o  M'lfii  vo;  , at  tempi  to  apply  this  general  reasoning  to 
the  conditions  ol  a  particular  naan.  Owing-  to  local  peculiarities 
1  ic  inn  >■  i.iiy  enormously  at  the  different  parts  of  the  coast.  In 
a  confined  area  like  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  tides  have  only  a- 
'  "iii].!!!.!1 \ fly  ‘•mall  range,  varyimr  at  different  places  from  one 
foot  to  a  few  feet,  in  mid-ocean,  also  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  is 
not  large,  amounting,  for  instance,  to  a  range  of  three  feet  at 
St.  Helena.  Near  the  great  continental  masses  the  tides  become 
very  much  modified  by  the  coasts.  .  We  find  at  London  a  tide  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  feet;  but  the  most  remarkable  tides  in  the 
British  Islands  are  those  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  where,  at  Chep¬ 
stow  or  Cardiff,  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  during  spring  tides  to  the 
height  of  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  feet,  and  at  neap  tides  to  a 
height  of  twenty-eight'  or  twenty-nine.  These  tides  are  surpassed 
in  magnitude  at  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest  of  all  tides 
are  those  in  the  Bay  of  Tandy,  at  some  parts  of  which  the  rise  and 
fall  at  spring  tides  is  not  less  than  fifty  feet. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  obvious  that  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
tide  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  currents.  Such  currents  are, 
indeed,  well  known,  and  in  some  of  our  great  rivers  they  are  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  Those  currents  of  water  can,  like  water- 
streams  of  any  other  kind,  he  made  to  dp  useful  work.  We  can, 
for  instance,  impound  the  rising  water  in  a  reservoir,  and  as  the 
tide  falls  we  can  compel  the  enclosed  water  to  work  a  water-wheel 
before  it  returns  to  the  sea.  We  have,  indeed,  here  a  source  of 
actual  power;  l:mt  it  is  only  under  very  unusual  circumstances  that 
it  would  be  found  economical  to  use  the  tides  for  this  purpose. 
The  question  can  be  submitted  to  calculation,  and  the  area  of  the 
reservoir  can  bo  computed  which  would  retain  sufficient  Water  to 
Avork  a  water-Avheel  of  given  horse-power..,  It  can-  be  shown  that 
the  area  of  the  reservoir  necessary  to  impound  water  enough  to 
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produce  100  horse-power  would  be  40  acres.  The  whole  question  is 
then  reduced  to  the  simple  one  of  expense :  would  the  construction 
and  the  maintenance  of  this  reservoir  be  more  or  less  costly  than 
the  erection  and  the  maintenance  of  a  steam-engine  of  equivalent 
power?  In  most  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  would  be 
by  far  the  cheaper;  at  all  events,  we  do  not  practically  find  tidal 
engines  in  use,  so  that  the  power  of  the  tides  is  now  running  to 
waste,  no  less  than  the  power  of  Niagara  itself.  The  economical 
aspects  of  the  case  may,  however,  be  very  profoundly  altered  at 
some  remote  epoch,  when  our  stores  of  fuel,  now  so  lavishly 
expended,  give  appreciable  signs  of  approaching  exhaustion. 

The  tides  are,  however,  doing  work  of  one  kind  or  another.  A 
tide  in  a  river  estuary  will  sometimes  scour  away  a  bank  and  carry 
its  materials  elsewhere.  We  have  here  work  done  and  energy  con¬ 
sumed,  just  as  much  as  if  the  same  task  had  been  accomplished  by 
engineers  directing  the  powerful  arms  of  navvies.  We  know  that 
work'  cannot  be  done,  without  the  consumption  of  energy  in  some  of 
its  forms;  whence,  then,  comes  the  energy  which  supplies  the  power 
of  the  tides  ?  At  a  first  glance  the  answer  to  this  question  seems  a 
very  obvious  one.  Have  we  not  said  that  the  tides  are  caused  by 
the  moon?  and  must  not  the  energy,  therefore,  be  derived  from  the 
moon  ?  This  seems  obvious  enough,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  not  true. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  by  no  means  infrequent  in  Dynamics,  where 
the  truth  is  widely  different  from  that  which  seems  to  be  obviously 
the  case.  An  illustration  will  perhaps  make  the  matter  clearer. 
When  a  rifle  is  fired,  it  is  the  finger  of  the  rifleman  that  pulls  the 
trigger;  but  are  we,  then,  to  say  that  the  energy  by  which  the 
bullet  has  been  driven  off  has  been  supplied  by  the  rifleman  ? 
Obviously  not;  the  energy  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  gunpowder, 
and  all  the  rifleman  did  was  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the 
energy  stored  up  in  the  powder  could  be  liberated.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  may  compare  this  with  the  tidal  problem  ;  the  tides 
raised  by  the  moon  are  the  originating  cause  whereby  a  certain 
store  of  energy  is  drawn  upon  and  applied  to  do  such  work  as  the 
tides  are  competent  to  perform.  This  store  of  energy,  strange  to 
say,#does  not  lie  in  the  moon;  it  is  in  the  earth  itself.  Indeed,  it 
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i*  extremely  remarkable  that  flic  moon  actually  gains  energy 
from  the  tides,  hy  if  self  absorbing  some  of  the  store  which  exists 
in  the  earth.  This  is  not  pnf  forward  as  an  obvious  result;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  very  far  from  being  obvious,  as  it  dejHmds  upon  a  refined 
dynamical  theorem. 

lad  us,  however,  dearly  understand  the  nature  of  this  mighty 
store  of  energy  from  which  the  tides '.draw  their  power,  and  on 
which  even  the  moon  herself  malms  large  and  incessant  drafts.  In 
what  sense  docs  the  earth  possess  a  store  of  energy ?  Do  we  not 
know  that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  once  every  day?  It  is 
this  rotation  which  ,  is  the  source  of  the  energy  .  Let  us  compare 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  with  the  rotation  ■  of  the '  fl  v- wheel  be¬ 
longing  to  a,  steam-engine.  The  rotation  of  the  fly-wheel  is 
really  a  reservoir,  into  which  the  engine  pours  energy  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston.  The  various  machines  in  the  mill  worked 
by  the  engine  merely  draw  on  the  store  of  energy  accumulated 
in  the  fly-wheel.  The  earth  may  be  likened  to  a  gigantic  fly¬ 
wheel  detached  from  the  engine,  though  still  connected .  with 
the  machines  in  the  mill.  From  its  stupendous  dimensions 
and  from  its  rapid  velocity,  that  great  fly-wheel  possesses  an 
enormous  store  of  energy,  and  that  energy  must  be  expended 
before  the  fly-wheel  comes  to  rest.  Hence  it  is  .that  though  the 
tides  are  caused  by  the  moon,  yet  the  energy  they  require  is 
obtained  by  simply'  drawing  on  tlie  vast  supply  ready 'to  hand  in 
the  rotation  of  the  earth.  ' 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction  of  a  very  fundamental  character 
between  the  earth  and  the  fly- -wheel  of  an  engine.  As  the  energy 
is  withdrawn  from  the  fly-wheel  and  consumed  by'  the  various 
machines  in  the  mill,  it  is  continually'  replaced  by  fresh  energy, 
which  flows  in  from  the  exertions  of  the  steam-engine,  and  thus 
the  velocity  of  the  fly-wheel  is  maintained.  Hut  the  earth  is  the 
fly-wheel  without  the  engine.  "When  the  tides  draw  on  the  store 
of  energy  and  expend  it  in  doing  work,  that  energy  is  not  replaced. 
The  consequence  .is  irresistible:  the  energy  .in  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  must  be  decreasing.  This  leads  to  a  consequence  of  the  very 
utmost  significance.  If  the  engine  be  cut  off  from  the  fly-wheel. 
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then,  as  every  one  knows,  the  massive  fly-wheel  may  still  give  a  few 
rotations,  but  it  will  speedily  come  to  rest.  A  similar  inference 
must  be  made  with  regard  to  the  earth;  but  its  store  of  energy  is 
so  enormous,  in  comparison  with  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  it,  that  the  earth  is  able  to  hold  out.  Ages  of  countless 
duration  must  elapse  before  the  energy  of  the  earth’s  rotation  can 
be  completely  exhausted  by  such  drafts  as  the  tides  are  capable  of 
making.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessarily  true  that  the  energy  is 
decreasing;  and  if  it  be  decreasing,  then  the  speed  of  the  earth’s 
rotation  must  be  surely,  if  slowly,  abating.  Now  we  have  arrived 
at  a  consequence  of  the  tides  which  admits  of  being  stated  in  the 
simplest  language.  If  the  speed  of  rotation  be  abating,  then  the 
length  of  the  day  must  be  increasing;  and  hence  we  are  conducted 
to  the  following  most  important  statement;  that  the  tides  are 
increasing  the  length  of  the  dag. 

To-day  is  longer  than  yesterday — to-morrow  will  be  longer  than 
to-day.  The  difference  is  so  small  that  even  in  the  course  of  ages 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  distinctly  established  by  obser¬ 
vation.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  many  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  day  was  even  one  second  shorter  than  it  is  at  present ; 
but  centuries  are  not  the  units  which  we  employ  in  tidal  evolution. 
A  million  years  ago  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  divergence  of  the 
length  of  the  day  from  its  present  value  may  have  been  very  con¬ 
siderable.  Let  us  take  a  profound  glance  back  into  the  depths  of 
times  past,  and  see  what  the  tides  have  to  tell  us.  If  the  present 
order  of  things  has  lasted,  the  day  must  have  been  shorter  and 
shorter  the  farther  we  look  back  into  the  dim  past.  The  day  is 
now  twenty-four  hours;  it  was  once  twenty  hours,  once  ten  hours; 
it  was  once  six  hours.  How  much  farther  can  we  go  ?  Once  the 
six  hours  is  past,  we  begin  to  approach  a  limit  which  must  at  some 
point  bound  our  retrospect.  The  shorter  the  day,  the  more  is  the 
earth  bulged  at  the  equator ;  the  more  the  earth  is  bulged  at  the 
equator,  the  greater  is  the  strain  put  upon  the  materials  of  the 
earth  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  its  rotation.  If  the  earth  were  to 
go  too  fast,  it  would  be  unable  to  cohere  together;  it  would  separate 
inty  pieces,  just  as  a  grindstone  driven  too  rapidly  is  rent  asunder 
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with  violence.  Here,,  therefore,  we  discern  in  the  remote  past  a 
barrier  which  stops  the  present  argument.  There  is  a  certain 
critical  velocity  which  is  the  greatest  that  the  earth  could  have 
without  risk  of  rapture,  but  the  exact  amount  of  that  velocity  is  a 
question  not  very  easy  to  answer.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  materials  of  the  earth  :  it  depends  upon  the  temperature  ;  it 
depends  upon  the  effect  of  pressure,  and  on  other  details  not  accu¬ 
rately  known  to  us.  An  estimate  of  the  critical  velocity  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  made,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  shortest  period  of 
rotation  which  the  earth  could  have,  without  flying  into  pieces,  is 
about  three  or  four  hours.  The  doctrine  of  tidal  evolution  has 
thus  conducted  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  some  inconceivably 
remote  epoch,  the  earth  was  spinning  round  its  axis  in  a  period 
approximating  to  three  or  four  hours. 

We  thus  learn  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  moon  for  the 
gradual  elongation  of  the  day  from  its  primitive  value  up  to 
twenty-four  hours.  In  obedience  to  one  of  the  most  profound 
laws  of  nature,  the  earth  has  reacted  on. the  moon,  and  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  earth  has  taken  a  tangible  form.  It  has  simply 
consisted  in  gradually  driving  the  moon  away  from  the  earth. 
We  may  observe  that  this  driving  away  of  the  moon  resembles 
a  piece  of  retaliation  on  the'  part  of  the  earth.  “  You  raise  tides 
on  me,”  says  the  earth,  “and  I  do  not  like  to  he  troubled  with 
the  tides,  so  I  gradually  push  you  away.,  If  yon  will  stop  raising 
the  tides  on  me,  then  I  will  stop  pushing  you  away,  and  we  can 
revolve  round  each  other  uniformly  and  for  ever.”  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  retreat  of  the  moon  is  sufficiently,  remarkable.  The 
path  in  which  the  moon  is  revolving  has  at  the  present  time  a 
radius  of  240,000  miles.  This  radius  most  he  constantly  growing 
larger,  in  consequence  of  the  tides.  Provided  with  this  fact,  let  us 
now  glance  back  into  the  past  history  of  the  moon.  As  the  moon’s, 
distance  is  increasing  when  we  look  forwards,  so  we  find  it  decreasing 
when  we  look  backwards.  The  moon  must  have  been  nearer  the 
earth  yesterday  than  it  is  to-day:  the  difference  is  no  doubt 
inappreciable  in  years,  in  centuries,  or  in  thousands  of  years;  hut 
when  we  come  to  millions  of  years,  the  moon  must  have  boon 
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significantly  closer  than  it  is  at  present :  until  at  length  we  find 
that  its  distance,  instead  of  being  240,000  miles,  has  dwindled 
down  to  40,000,  to  20,000,  to  10,000  miles.  Nor  need  we  stop 
— nor  can  we  stop — until  we  find  the  moon  actually  close  to  the 
earth’s  surface.  If  the  laws  of  nature  have  lasted  long  enough, 
and  if  there  has  been  no  external  interference,  then  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  moon  and  the  earth  were  once  in  immediate 
proximity.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
must  have  been  revolving  round  the  earth.  The  nearer  the  moon 
is,  the  quicker  it  must  revolve;  and  at  the  wondrous  epoch,  when 
the  moon  was  close  to  the  earth,  it  must  have  completed  each 
revolution  hi  about  three  or  four  hours. 

This  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  daring  speculations  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  astronomy.  W e  cannot  refrain  from  enunciating 
it ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  a  speculation,  and  to 
be  received  with  corresponding  reserve.  The  speculation  is  intended 
to  answer  the  question.  What  brought  the  moon  into  that  position, 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth?  We  will  only  say  that  there  is 
the  gravest  reason  to  believe  that  the  moon  was,  at  some  very  early 
period,  fractured  off  from  the  earth  when  the  earth  was  in  a  soft  or 
plastic  condition. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  history  we  found  the  earth  and  the  moon 
close  together.  We  found  that  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  earth  was 
only  a  few  hours  instead  of  twenty -four  hours.  We  found  that  the 
moon  completed  its  journey  round  the  primitive  earth  in  exactly 
the  same  time  as  the  primitive  earth  rotated  on  its  axis,  so  that  the 
two  bodies  were  then  constantly  face  to  face.  Such  a  state  of 
things  formed  what  a  mathematician  would  describe  as  a  case  of 
unstable  dynamical  equilibrium.  It  could  not  last.  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  case  of  a  needle  balanced  on  its  point ;  the  needle 
must  fall  to  one  side  or  the  other.  In  the  same  way,  the  moon 
could  not  continue  to  preserve  this  position.  There  were  two 
courses  open  :  the  moon  must  either  have  fallen  back  on  the  earth, 
and  been  re-absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  earth,  or  it  must  have 
commenced  its  outward  journey.  Which  of  these  courses  was  the 
mdbn  to  adopt?  We  have  no  means,  perhaps,  of  knowing  exactly 
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what  it  was  which  determined  the  moon  to  one  course  rather  than  to 
another,  but  as  to  the  course  which  was  actually  taken  there  can  he 
no  doubt.  The  fact  that  the  moon  exists,  shows  that  it  did  not 
return  to  the  earth,  hut  commeneed  its  outward  journey.  As  the 
moon  recedes  from  the  earth,  it  must,  in  conformity  with  Kepler's 
laivs,  require  a  longer  time  to  complete  its  revolution.  It  has  thus 
happened  that  from  the  original  period  of  only  a  few  hours,  the 
duration  has  increased  until  it  has  reached  the  present  number 
of  656  hours.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  has,  of  course,  also 
been  modified,  in  accordance  with  the  retreat  of  the  moon. 
Once  the  moon  had  commenced  to  recede,  the  earth  was  released 
from  the  obligation  which  required  it  constantly  to  direct  the  same 
face  to  the  moon.  When  the  moon  had  receded  to  a  certain 
distance,  the  earth  would  complete  the  rotation  in  less  time  than 
that  required  by  the  moon  for  one  revolution.  Still  the  moon  gets 
further  and  further  away,  and  the  duration  of  the  revolution 
increases  to  a  corresponding  extent,  until  three,  four,  or  more  days 
(or  rotations  of  the  earth)  are  identical  with  the  month  (or  revo- 
lution  of  the  moon).  Although  the  number  of  days  in  the  month 
increases,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  rate  of  the  earth's 
rotation  is  increasing  ;  indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  earth's 
rotation  is  getting  slower,  and  so  is  the  revolution  of  the  moon, 
hut  the  retardation  of  the  moon  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth.  Even  though  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth  has  greatly 
increased  from  its  primitive  value,  yet  the  period  of  the  moon 
has  increased,  so  that  it  is  several  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  As  ages  roll  on  the  moon  recedes  further 
and  further,  its  orbit  increases,  the  duration  (of  the  revolution 
augments,  until  at  length  a  very  noticeable  epoch  is  attained, 
which  is,  in  one  sense,  a  culminating  point  in  the  career  of  the 
moon.  At  this  epoch  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  when  mea¬ 
sured  in  rotations  of  the  earth,  attain  their  greatest  value.  It 
would  seem  that  at  this  time  the  month  was  about  twcntv-ninc 
days;  It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  that  the  month  and  the  day  at 
that  epoch  were  the  month  and  the  day  as  our  clocks  now  measure 
time.  Both  were  shorter  then  than  now.  But  what  we  mean  is, 
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that  at  this  epoch  the  earth  rotated  twenty-nine  times  on  its  axis 
while  the  moon  completed  one  circuit. 

This  epoch  has  now  been  passed.  No  attempt  can  be  made  at 
present  to  evaluate  the  date  of  that  epoch  in  our  ordinary  units 
of  measurement.  At  the  same  time,  however,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  as  to  the  immeasurable  antiquity  of  the  event,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  all  historic  records ;  but  whether  it  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  in  millions  of  years,  or  in  tens 
of  millions  of  years,  must  be  left  in  great  degree  to  conjecture. 

This  remarkable  epoch  once  passed,  we  find  that  the  course  of 
events  in  the  earth-moon  system  begins  to  shape  itself  towards 
that  remarkable  final  stage  which  has  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
initial  stage.  The  moon  still  continues  to  revolve  in  an  orbit  with 
a  diameter,  steadily,  though  very  slowly,  growing.  The  length  of 
the  month  is  accordingly  increasing,  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
being  still  constantly  retarded,  the  length  of  the  day  is  also  con¬ 
tinually  growing.  But  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  month  to  the 
length  of  the  day  now  exhibits  a  change.  That  ratio  had  gradually 
increased,  from  unity  at  the  commencement,  up  to  the  maximum 
value  of  somewhere  about  twenty-nine  at  the  epoch  just  referred  to. 
The  ratio  now  begins  again  to  decline,  until  we  find  the  earth 
makes  only  twenty-eight  rotations,  instead  of  twenty-nine,  in  one 
revolution  of  the  moon.  The  decrease  in  the  ratio  continues  until 
the  number  twenty-seven  expresses  the  days  in  the  month.  Here, 
again,  we  have  an  epoch  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass 
without  special  comment.  In  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  we 
have  been  dealing  with  events  in  the  distant  past ;  here  we  have 
at  length  arrived  at  the  present  state  of  the  earth-moon  system. 
The  days  at  this  epoch  are  our  well-known  days,  the  month  is  the 
well-known  period  of  the  revolution  of  our  moon.  At  the  present 
time  the  month  is  about  twenty-seven  of  our  days,  and  this  relation 
has  remained  sensibly  true  for  thousands  of  years  past.  It  will 
continue  to  remain  sensibly  true  for  thousands  of  years  to  come, 
but  it  will  not  remain  true  indefinitely.  It  is  merely  a  stage 
in  this  grand  transformation;  it  may  possess  the  attributes  of 
perrrlhnence  to  our  ephemeral  view,  just  as  the  wings  of  a  gnat 
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seem  at  rest  when  illuminated  by  the  electric  spark,  hut  when  we 
contemplate  the  mighty  history  with  conceptions  of  time  spacious 
enough  for  astronomy,  we  realise  how  the  present  condition  of  the 
earth-moon  system  can  have  no  greater  permanence  than  any  other 
stage  in  the  history. 

Our  narrative  must,  however,  now  assume  a  different  form. 
We  have  been  speaking  of  the  past  ;  we  have  been  conducted  to  the 
present;  can  vve  say  anything,  of  the  future?  Here,  again,  the 
tides  come  to  our  assistance.  If  we  have  rightly  comprehended  the 
truth  of  dynamics  (and  who  is  there  now  that  can  doubt  them?), 
we  shall  he  enabled  to  make  a  forecast  of  the  further  changes  of 
the  earth-moon  system.  If  there  be  no.  .interruption  from  any 
external  source  at  present  unknown  to  us,  we  can  predict — in  out¬ 
line,  at  all  events— the  subsequent  career  of  the  moon.  We  can 
see  how  the  moon  will  still  follow  its  outward  course.  The  path  in 
which  it  revolves  will  grow  with  incredible  slowness,  but  yet  it  will 
always  grow;  the  progress  will  not  be  reversed,  at  all  events,  before 
the  final  stage  of  our  history  has  been  attained.  We  sliall  not 
now  delay  to  dwell  on  the  intervening  stages;  wo  will  rather 
attempt  to  sketch  the  ultimate  type  to  which  our  system  tends.  In 
the  dim  future — countless  millions  of  years  to  come — this'  final 
stage  will  he  approached.  The  ratio  of  the  month  to  the  day,  whose 
decline  we  have  already  referred  to,  will  continue  to  decline.  The 
period  of  revolution  of  the  moon  will  grow  longer  and  longer,  but 
the  length  of  the  day  will  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
increase  in  the  duration  of  the  moon’s  period.  From  the  mouth  of 
twenty-seven  days  we  shall  pass  to  a  month  of  twenty-six  days, 
and  so  on,  until  we  shall  reach  a  month  of  ten  days,  and,  finally,  a 
month  of  one  day. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  what  we  mean  by  a  month  of  one 
day.  We  mean  that  the  time  in  which  the  moon  revolves  around 
the  earth  will  be  equal  to  the  time  in  which  the  earth  rotates  around 
its  axis.  The  length  of  this  day  will,  of  course,  be  vastly  greater  ' 
than  our  day.  The  only  element  of  uncertainty  in  these  inquiries 
arises  when  we  attempt  to  give  numerical  accuracy  to  the  state¬ 
ments.  It  seems  to  he  as  true  as  the  laws  of  dynamics,  that  a  <etate 
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of  the  earth-moon  system  in  which  the  day  and  the  month  are 
equal  must  he  ultimately  attained ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  state 
the  length  of  that  day,  we  introduce  a  hazardous  element  into  the 
inquiry.  In  giving,  then,  any  estimate  of  its  length,  it  must  he 
understood  that  the  magnitude  is  stated  with  great  reserve.  It 
may  he  erroneous  to  some  extent,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount.  The  length  of  this  great  day  would  seem  to  be 
about  equal  to  fifty-seven  of  our  days.  In  other  words,  at  some 
critical  time  in  the  incredibly  distant  future,  the  earth  will  take 
something  like  1,400  hours  to  perform  a  rotation,  while  the  moon 
will  complete  its  journey  precisely  in  the  same  time. 

We  thqs  see  how,  in  some  respects,  the  first  stage  of  the  earth- 
.moon  system  and  the  last  stage  resemble  each  other.  In  each  case 
we  have  the  day  equal  to  the  month.  In  the  first  case  the  day  and 
the  month  were  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  day ;  in  the  last  stage 
the  day  and  month  are  each  a  large  multiple  of  our  day.  There  is, 
however,  a  profound  contrast  between  the  first  critical  epoch  and 
the  last.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  first  epoch  was  one 
of  unstability — it  could  not  last;  hut  this  second  state  is  one  of 
dynamical  stability.  Once  that  state  has  been  acquired,  it  must 
be  permanent,  and  would  endure  for  ever  if  the  earth  and  the  moon 
could  be  isolated  from  all  external  interference. 

There  is  one  special  feature  which  characterises  the  movement 
when  the  month  is  equal  to  the  day.  A  little  reflection  will  show 
that  when  this  is  the  case,  the  earth  must  constantly  direct  the 
same  face  towards  the  moon.  If  the  day  be  equal  to  the  month, 
then  the  earth  and  moon  must  revolve  together,  as  if  bound  by 
invisible  bands;  and  whatever  hemisphere  of  the  earth  be  directed 
to  the  moon  when  this  state  of  things  commences,  will  remain  there 
so  long  as  the  day  remains  equal  to  the  month. 

At  this  point  it  is  hardly  possible  to  escape  being  reminded  of 
that  characteristic  feature  of  the  moon’s  motion  which  has  been 
observed  from  all  antiquity.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
the  moon  at  the  present  time  constantly  turns  the  same  face  to 
the  earth. 

Jt  is  incumbent  on  astronomers  to  provide  a  physical  explanation 

I  I 
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of  this  remarkable  fact.  The  moon  revolves  around  our  earth  once 
in  a  definite  number  of  seconds.  If  the  moon  always  turns  the 
same  face  tn  ili<*  omth,  then  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  moon 
1'iloti'S  mi  il-  axis  oik1'1  in  the  same  number  of  seconds  also.  Now, 

I  In-,  would  bo  a  coincidence  wildly  improbable  unless  there  were  some 
ph\  -ical  (mac  to  account  for  it.  We  have  not. far  to  seek  for  a 
cau-w  :  it  is  the  inllucnee  of  the  tides  winch  has  caused  the  pheno¬ 
menon.  We  now  find  the  moon  has  a  rugged  surface,  which  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  intense  volcanic  activity  in  former  timps.  Those - 
volcanoes  are  now  silent — the  internal  fires  in  the  moon  seem  to 
have  become  exhausted;  hut  there  was  a  time  when  the  moon 
must  have  been  a  heated  and  semi-molten  mass.  There. was  a  time 
when  the  materials  of  the  moon  were  so  hot  as  to  be  soft  and 
yielding,  and  in  that  soft  and  yielding  mass  the  attraction  of  our 
earth  excited  great  tides.  We  have  no  historical  record  of  these 
tides  (they  were  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  telescopes ;  they 
were  probably  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race), 
but  we  know  that  these  tides  once  existed  by  the  work  they  have 
accomplished,  and  that  work  is  seen  to-dav  in  the  constant  face 
which  the  moon  turns  towards  the  earth.  The  gentle  rise  and  fall 
of  the  oceans  which  form  our  tides,  present  a  picture  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  tides  by  which  the  moon  was  once  agitated.  The 
tides  on  the  moon  were  vastly  greater  than  those  of  the  earth. 
They  were  greater  because  the.  weight  of  the  earth  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon,  so  that  the  earth  was  able  to  produce  much  more 
powerful  tides  in  the  moon  than  the  moon  has  ever  been  able  to 
raise  on  the  earth.  • 

That  the  moon  should  bend  the  same  face  to  the  earth  depends 
immediately  upon  the  condition  that  the  moon  shall  rotate  on  its 
axis  m  precisely  the  same  period  as  that  which  it  requires  to  revolve 
around  the  earth.  The  tides  are  a  regulating  power  of  the  most  un¬ 
remitting  efficiency  to  ensure  that  this  condition  should  be  observed. 
If  the  moon  rotated  more  slowly  than  it  ought,  then  the  great  lava 
tides  would  drag  the  moon  round  faster  and  faster,  until  it  attained, 
the  desired  velocity;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  they  would  give 
the  moon  peace.  Or  if  the  moon  were  to  rotate  faster,  on  its  ^xis 
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than  on  its  orbit,  again  the  tides  would  come  furiously  into  play; 
but  this  time  they  would  be  engaged  in  retarding  the  moon's 
rotation,  until  they  had  reduced  the  speed  of  the  moon  to  one 
rotation  for  each  revolution. 

Can  the  moon  ever  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the  tides  ? 
This  is  not  very  easy  to  answer,  but  it  seems  perhaps  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  moon  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  freed  from 
tidal  control.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  the  tides,  even  at  present, 
have  not  the  extremely  stringent  control  over  the  moon  which  they 
once  exercised.  We  now  see  no  ocean  on  the  moon,  nor  do  the 
volcanoes  show  any  trace  of  molten  lava.  There  can  hardly  be 
tides  on  th$  moon,  but  there  may  he  tides  in  the  moon.  It  may  be 
that  the  interior  of  the  moon  is  still  hot  enough  to  retain  an 
appreciable  departure  from  solidity,  and  if  so,  the  tidal  control 
would  still  retain  the  moon  in  its  grip ;  but  the  time  will  probably 
come,  if  it  have  not  come  already,  when  the  moon  will  be  cold  to 
the  centre — cold  as  the  temperature  of  space.  If  the  materials  of  the 
moon  were  what  a  mathematician  would  call  absolutely  rigid,  there 
can  be  no'doubt  that  the  tides  could  no  longer  exist,  and  the  moon 
would  be  emancipated  from  tidal  control.  It  seems  impossible  to 
predicate  how  far  the  moon  can  ever  conform  to  the  circumstances 
of  an  actual  rigid  body,  but  it  may  be  conceivable  that  at  some 
future  time  the  tidal  control  shall  have  practically  ceased.  There 
would  then  be  no  longer  any  necessary  identity  between  the  period 
of  rotation  and  that  of  revolution.  A  gleam  of  hope  is  thus  pro¬ 
jected  over  the  astronomy  of  the  distant  future.  We  know  that 
the  time  of  revolution  of  the  moon  is  increasing,  and  so  long  as 
the  tidal  governor  could  act,  the  time  of  rotation  must  increase 
sympathetically.  We  have  now  surmised  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  control  is  absent.  There  will  then  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  rotation  remaining  as  at  present,  while  the  period  of  revolution 
is  increasing.  The  privilege  of  seeing  the  other  side  of  the  moon, 
which  has  been  withheld  from  all  previous  astronomers,  may  thus 
in  the  distant  future  be  granted  to  their  successors. 

.The  tides  which  the  moon  raises  in  the  earth  act  as  a  brake  on 
tbe./otation  of  the  earth.  They  now  constantly  tend  to  bring  the 
I  l  2 
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period  of  rotation  of  1 1n*  earHi  to  coincide  with  the  period  of 
revolution  of  tlx*  moon.  Ah  the  moon  revolves  once  in  twenty- 
'■"vi'ii  fho  fiulli  is  at  present  going  too  fast,  and  consequently- 
(he  tidal  ef .id ml  at  t lie  present  moment  endeavours  to  retard  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  TJie  rotation  of  the  moon  Ion"  since 
Mieeumhed  to  tidal  control,  hut  that  was  because  the  moon  was 
(  oinp;o  ative,l\  .-mall  and  the  tidal  power  of  the  earth  was  enormous. 
Non  tic  mat > era  are  reversed.  The  earth  is  large and  more  massive 
than  t ho  moon,  the  tides  raised  by  tire  moon  are  but  small  and 
weak,  and  the  earth  has  irot  yet  completely  succumbed  to  the  tidal 
notion.  Hut,  the  tides  are  constant,  they  never  for  an  instant  relax 
the  effort  to  control,  and  they  are  gradually  tending  to  render  the 
day  and  the  month  coincident,  though  the  process  is  a  very  slow  one. 

The  theory  of  the  tides  leads  us  to  look  forward  to  an  ultimate 
state  of  things,  in  which  the  moon  revolves  around  the  earth  in  a 
period  equal  to  the  day,  so  that  the  two  bodies  shall  constantly 
bend  the  same  face  to  each  other,  provided  the  tidal  control  he  still 
able  to  guide  the  moon's  rotation.  So  far  as  the  mutual  action  of 
the  earth  and  the  moon,  are  concerned,  such  an  arrangement  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  attributes  of  permanence..  If,  however,  wc  venture  to 
project  our  view  to  the  incredibly  remote  future,  we  can  discern  a 
certain  external  cause  which  must  prevent  this  mutual  accommo¬ 
dation  between  the  earth  and  the  moon  from  being  eternal.  The 
tides  raised  by  the  moon  on  the  earth  are  so  much  greater  than 
those  raised  by  the  sun,  that  we  have,  in  the  course  of  our  previous 
reasoning,  held  little  account  of  the  sun-raised  tides.  This  is 
obviously  only  an  approximate  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question.  The  influence  of  the  solar  tide  is  appreciable,  and  its 
importance  relatively  to  the  lunar  tide  will  gradually  rise  as  the 
earth  and  moon  approach  the  final  critical  stage.  The  solar  tides 
will  have  the  effect  of  constantly  applying  a  further  brake  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  It  will  therefore  follow  that  after  the  day 
and  the  month  have  become  equal,  a  still  further  retardation  awaits 
the  length  of  the  day.  We  thus  see  that  in  the  remote  future  we 
shall  find  the  moon  revolving  around,  the.' earth  in  a  shorter  time 
than  that  in  which  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis. 
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A  most  instructive  corroboration  of  these  views  is  afforded  by  the 
discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Mars.  The  planet  Mars  is  one  of  the 
smaller  members  of  our  system.  It  has  a  mass  which  is  only  the 
eighth  part  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  A  small  planet  like  Mars  has 
much  less  energy  of  rotation  to  be  destroyed  than  a  larger  one  like 
the  earth.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  the  small  planet  will 
proceed  much  more  rapidly  in  its  evolution  than  the  large  one ;  we 
might,  therefore,  anticipate  that.  Mars  and  his  satellites  have  at¬ 
tained  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  history  than  is  the  case  with 
the  earth  and  her  satellite. 

When  the  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Mars  startled  the  world 
a  few  ye&Srs  ago,  there  was  no  feature  which  created  so  much 
amazement  as  the  periodic  time  of  the  interior  satellite.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  in  Chapter  X.  how  Phobos  revolves  around 
Mars  in  a  period  of  7  hours  39  minutes.  The  period  of  rotation  of 
Mars  himself  is  24  hours  37  minutes,  and  hence  we  have  the  fact, 
unparalleled  in  the  solar  system,  that  the  satellite  is  actually  revolv¬ 
ing  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  planet  is  rotating.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  solar  tides  on  Mars  have  abated  its 
velocity  of  rotation  in  the  manner  just  suggested. 

It. has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  matter  just  referred  to  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  whole  history  of 
astronomy.  We  have*  first,  a  very  beautiful  telescopic  discovery  of 
the  minute  satellites  of  Mars,  and  we  have  a  determination  of  the 
very  anomalous  movement  of  one  of  them.  We  have  then  found  a 
very  satisfactory  physical  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  and  we  have  shown  it  to  be  a  striking  instance  of  tidal 
evolution.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that  the  system  of  Mars  and  his 
satellite  is  really  a  forecast  of  the  destiny  which,  in  the  lapse  of 
incredible  ages,  awaits  the  earth-moon  system. 

It  seems  natural  to  inquire  how  far  the  influence  of  tides  can 
have  contributed  towards  moulding  the  planetary  orbits.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  here  very  different  to  those  we  have  encountered  in  the 
earth-moon  system.  Let  us  first  enunciate  the  problem  in  a'definite 
shape.  The  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  of 
the*planets  revolving  around  the  sun.  These  planets  rotate  on  their 
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axes  ;  and  einmirding  mind  »me  of  the  planets,  we  have  their 
system  of  satellites,  For  simplicity,  we  may  suppose  all  the 
planets  and  their  satellites  to  revolve  in  the  same  plane,  and  the 
planets  to  rotate  about  axes  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 
In  the  study  of  the'  theory  of  tidal  evolution,  we  must  he  mainly 
godded  by  a  profound  dynamical  principle,  known  as  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  “  moment  of  momentum.”  The  proof  of  this  great 
principle  is  not  here  attempted;  suffice  'it  to  say,  that  it  can  be 
strictly  deduced  from  the  laws  of  motion,  and  is  thus  only  second 
in  certainty  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  ordinary  geometry  or  of 
algebra.  Take,  for  instance,  the  giant  planet,  Jupiter;  In  one 
second  he  moves  around  the  sun  through  a  certain  angle.  If  we 
multiply  the  mass  of  Jupiter  by  that  angle,  and  if  we  then  multiply 
the  product  by  the  square  of  the  distance  from  Jupiter. to  the  sun, 
we  obtain  a  certain  definite  amount.  A  mathematician,  calls  this 
quantity  the  <!  orbital”  moment  of  momentum  of  Jupiter.  In  the 
same  way,  if  we  take  the  planet  Saturn,  multiply  the  mass  of 
Saturn  by  the  angle  through  which  the  planet  moves  in.  one  second, 
and  into  the  .square  of  the  distance  between  the  planet  and  the  sun, 
then  we  have  the  orbital  moment  of  momentum  of  Saturn.  In  a 
similar  manner  we  ascertain  the  moment  of  momentum  for  each  of 
the  other  planets  due  to  revolution  around  the  sun.  We  have  also 
to  define  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  planets  around  their 
axes.  In  one  second  Jupiter  rotates  through  a  certain  angle;  we 
multiply  that  angle  by  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  and  by  the  square  of  a 
certain  line  which  depends  on  his  internal  constitution  :  the  product 
forms  the  u  rotational  ”  moment  of  momentum.  In  a  similar  manner 
we  find  the  rotational,  moment  of  momentum  for  each  of  the  other 
planets.  Each  satellite  revolves  through  a  certain  angle  around  its 
primary  in.  one  second;  we  obtain  the  moment  of  momentum  of 
each  satellite  by  multiplying  its  mass  into  the  angle  described  in 
one  second,  and  then  multiplying  the  product  into  the  square  of 
the  distance  of  the  satellite  from  its  primary,  Finally,  we  compute 
the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  sun  due  to  its  rotation.  This  we 
obtain  by  multiplying  the  angle  through  which  the  sun  turns  in 
one  second  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  sun,  and  then  multiplying*the 
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product  by  the  square  of  a  certain  line  of  prodigious  length,  which 
depends  upon  the  details  of  the  sun's  internal  structure. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  explaining  what  is  meant  by  the  moment 
of  momentum,  then  the  statement  of  the  great  law  is  comparatively 
simple.  We  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  that  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  any  planet  may  alter.  It  would  alter  if  the  distance 
of  the  planet  from  the  sun  changed,  or  if  the  velocity  with  which 
the  planet  rotates  upon  its  axis  changed;  so,  too,  the  moment  of 
momentum  of  the  sun  may  change,  and  so  may  those  of  the 
satellites.  In  the  beginning,  a  certain  total  quantity  of  moment  of 
momentum  was  communicated  to  our  system,  and  not  one  particle 
of  that  total  can  the  solar  system,  as  a.  whole,  squander  or  alienate. 
No  matter  what  be  the  mutual  actions  of  the  various  bodies  of  the 
system,  no  matter  what  perturbations  they  may  undergo — what 
tides  may  be  produced,  or  even  what  mutual  collisions  may  occur — 
the  great  law  of  the  conservation  of  moment  of  momentum  must  be 
obeyed.  If  some  bodies  in  the  solar  system  be  losing  moment  of 
momentum,  then  other  bodies  in  the  system  must  be  gaining,  so 
that  the  total  quantity  shall  remain  for  ever  the  same.  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  one  of  supreme  importance  in  connection  with  the  tides. 
The  distribution  of  moment  of  momentum  in  the  system  is  being 
continually  altered  by  the  tides ;  but  however  the  tides  may  ebb 
or  flow,  the  total  moment  of  momentum  can  never  alter  so  long 
as  influences  external  to  the  system  are  absent. 

We  must  here  point  out  the  contrast  between  the  endowment  of 
our  system  with  energy,  and  with  moment  of  momentum.  The 
mutual  actions  of  our  system,  in  so  far  as  they  produce  heat,  tend 
to  squander  the  energy,  a  considerable  part  of  which  can  be  thus 
dissipated  and  lost;  but  the  mutual  actions  have  no  power  of  dissi¬ 
pating  the  moment  of  momentum. 

The  total  moment  of  momentum  of  the  solar  system  being  taken 
to  be  100,  this  is  at  present  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Orbital  moment  of  momentum  of  J  upiter  .  GO 

tf  „  Saturn  .  21 

M  Uranus  .  G 

()  „  Neptune .  8 

*  Rotational  moment  of  momentum  of  Sun  .  __2 

100 
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The  contributions  of  the  other  items  are  excessively  minute’.  The 
orbital  moments  of  momentum  of  the  few  interior  planets  contain 
but  little  more  than  one  thousandth'  part  of  the  total  amount.  The 
rotational  contributions  of  all  the  planets  and  of  their  satellites  is 
very  much-  less,  being  not  more  than  one  sixty-thousandth  part  of 
the  whole.  When,  therefore,  we  are  studying  the- general  effects 
of  tides  on  the  planetary  orbits,  these  trifling  matters  may* be  over¬ 
looked.  Wc  shall,  however,  find  it  desirable  to  narrow  the  question 
still  more,  and  concentrate  our  attention  on  one  splendid  illustration. 
Let  ns  take  the  sun  and  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  supposing  all  other 
bodies  of  our  system  to  be  absent,  let  us  discuss  the  influence  of 
tides  produced  in  Jupiter  by  the  sun,  and  of  tides  in  the  sun -  by 
Jupiter. 

It  might  be  hastily  thought  that,  just  as  the  moon  was  born  of 
the  earth,  so  the  planets  were  bom  of  the  sun  and  have  gradually 
receded  by  tides  into  their  present  condition.  We  have  the  means 
of  inquiry  into  this  question  by  the  figures  just  given,  and  we  shall 
show  that  it  seems  utterly  impossible'  that  Jupiter^  or  any  of  the 
other  planets,  can  ever  have  been  very  much  closer  to  the  sun  than 
they  are  at  present.  In  the  case  of  Jupiter,  and  the  sun,  we  have 
the  moment  of  momentum  made  up  of  three  items.  Bv  far  the 
largest  of  these  items  is  due  to  the  orbital  revolution  of  Jupiter,  the 
next  is  due  to  the  sun,  the  third  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  Jupiter  on 
its  axis.  We  may  put  them  in  round  numbers  as  follows  — 

Orbital  moment  of  momentum  of  Jupiter  ...  600,000 

Rotational  „  „  Sun  ...  ...  20,000 

„  „  ,,  Jupiter  ...  ...  12 

The  sun  produces  tides  in  Jupiter,  those  tides  retard  the  rotation 
of  Jupiter.  They  make  Jupiter  rotate  more  and  more  slowly, 
therefore  the  moment  of  momentum  of  Jupiter  is  decreasing, 
therefore  its  present  value  of  12  must  be  decreasing.  Even  the 
mighty  sun  himself  may  be  distracted  by  tides.  Jupiter  raises 
tides  in  the  sun,  those  tides  retard  the  motion  bf  the  sun,  and 
therefore  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  sun  is  decreasing,  and 
it  follows  from  both  causes  that  the  item  of  000,000  must*  be 
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increasing,  in  other  words  the  orbital  motion  of  Jupiter  must  be 
increasing,  or  Jupiter  must  be  receding  from  the  sun.  To  this 
extent  therefore,  the  sun- Jupiter  system  is  analogous  to  the  earth- 
moon  system.  As  the  tides  on  the  earth  are  driving  away  the 
moon,  so  the  tides  in  Jupiter  and  the  sun  are  gradually  driving 
the  two  bodies  apart.  But  there  is  a  profound  difference  between 
the  two  cases.  It  can  he  proved  that  the  tides  produced  in  Jupiter 
by  the  sun  are  more  effective  than  those  produced  in  the  sun  by 
Jupiter.  The  contribution  of  the  sun  may,  therefore,  be  at  present 
omitted ;  so  that,  practically,  the  augmentations  of  the  orbital 
moment  of  momentum  of  Jupiter  are  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  that  stored  up  by  Jupiter’s  rotation.  But  what  is  12  com¬ 
pared  with  600,000.  Even  when  the  whole  of  Jupiter’s  rota¬ 
tional  moment  of  momentum. and  that  of  his  satellites  has  become 
absorbed  into  the  orbital  motion,  there  will  hardly  be  an  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  in  the  latter.  In  ancient  days  we  may  indeed  suppose 
that  Jupiter  being  hotter  was  larger  than  at  present,  and  that  he, 
therefore,  had  more  rotational  moment  of  momentum.  But  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  Jupiter  can  ever  have  had  one  hundred  times 
the  moment  of  momentum  that  he  has  at  present.  Yet  even  if 
1,200  units  of  rotational  momentum  had  been  transferred  to  the 
orbital  motion  it  would  only  correspond  with  the  most  trivial  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun.  We  are  hence 
assured  that  the  tides  have  not  appreciably  altered  the  dimensions 
of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  or  of  the  other  great  planets. 

The  time  will  however,  come,  when  the  rotation  of  Jupiter  on  his 
axis  will  be  gradually  abated  by  the  influence  of  the  tides.  It  will 
then  be  found  that  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  sun’s  rotation 
will  be  gradually  expended  in  increasing  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
but  as  this  reserve  only  holds  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount  in  our  system,  it  cannot  produce  any  considerable  effect. 

And  now  we  must  draw  this  chapter  to  a  close,  though  there  are 
many  other  subjects  that  might  be  included.  The  theory  of  tidal 
evolution  is,  indeed,  one  of  quite  exceptional  interest.  The  earlier 
mathematicians  expended  their  labour  on  the  determination  of  the 
dynamics  of  a  system  which  consisted  of  rigid  bodies.  We  are 
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indebted  to  eon  temporary  mathematicians  for  opening  up  celestial 
mechanics  on  the  more  real  supposition  that  the  bodies  are  not 
rigid;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  subject  to  tides,  The  mathe¬ 
matical  difficulties  are  enormously  enhanced,-  but  the  problem 
is  more  trim  t<>  nature,  and  lias  already  led  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  astronomical  discoveries  made  in  modern  times. 


Our  Story  of  the  Heavens  has  now  been  told.  We  commenced 
this  work  with  some  account  of  the  mechanical  and  optical  aids 
to  astronomy;  we  have  ended  it,  with  a  brief  description  of  an 
intellectual  method  of  research  which  reveals  some  of  the  celestial 
phenomena  that  occurred  ages  before  the  human  race  existed. 
We  have  spoken  of  those  objects  which  are  comparatively  near  to 
us,  and  then  step  by  step  we  have  advanced  to  the  distant  nebulas 
and  clusters  which  seem  to  lie  on  the  confines  of  the  visible 
universe.  Yet,  after  all,  how  little  is  all  we  can  see  even  with  our 
greatest  telescopes,  when  compared  with  the  whole  extent  of  infinite 
space !  No  matter  how  vast  may  be  the  depth  which  our  instru¬ 
ments  have  sounded,  there  is  yet  a  beyond  of  infinite  extent. 
Imagine  a  mighty  globe  described  in  space,  a  globe  of  such 
stupendous  dimensions  that  it  shall  include  the  sun  and  his  system, 
all  the  stars  and  nebulae,  and  even  all  the  objects  which  our  finite 
capacities  can  imagine.  Yet,  after  all,  what  must  he  the  relation 
of  even  this  great  globe  to  the  whole  extent  of  infinite  space.:  The 
globe  will  bear  to  that  a  ratio  infinitely  less  than  that  which  the 
water  in  a,  single  drop  of  dew  bears  to  the  water  in  the  whole 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


THE  END. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  QUANTITIES. 

The  Sun. 

The  sun’s  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  92,700,000  miles;  his 
diameter  iff  865,000  miles;  his  density,  as  compared  with  water,  is 
1  "4 ;  his  ellipticity  is  insensible ;  he  rotates  on  his  axis  in  a  period 
between  25  and  26  days. 

The  Moon. 

The  moon’s  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  238,000  miles.  The 
least  possible  distance  is  221,000  miles;  the  greatest  is  260,000  miles. 
The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2,160  miles;  and  her  density,  as  compared 
with  water,  is  3-5.  The  time  of  a  revolution  around  the  earth  is 
27  '322  days. 

Tiie  Planets. 


Mi 
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.. 
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Mars 
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9  55  — 
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Name. 

Ariel 
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